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PREFACE 


4 hee following work is offered as a general text beok on the mathematical 

aspects of modern electrical theory, and incidentally also as an attempt 
to present the complete subject in a consistent form. There seems room 
for a comprehensive work of this kind, for in the standard text books on 
this subject the treatment, besides being incomplete, is often far from 
convincing and at times not free from error. 


The treatment is based mainly on the original Faraday-Maxwell theory, 
generalised and extendéd to the case of! moving systems by Sir Joseph | 
Larmor. ‘This form of the theory has been almost entirely abandoned in 
recent accounts of the subject, but it remains the only one which appears 
to be completely satisfactory from the point of view of mathematical and 
physical consistency, and in its generality it is unapproached by any other 


' form. 


Although the present exposition is essentially a mathematical one, much 
of the purely analytical mathematics usually associated with the subject 
has been omitted. Particular attention has however been given to the 
rigorous formulation of underlying physical principles and to their transla- 
tion into a mathematical theory. The dynamical aspects of the subject 
have been specially emphasised throughout. 


In the development of the general plan and of the details of the book | 
I have derived great assistance from my notes of lectures delivered by 
Sir Joseph Larmor at Cambridge during the academical year 1909-10, 
afterwards supplemented from his various published works, more particularly 
the papers, ‘On a dynamical theory of the electric and luminiferous medium’ 
[Phil. Trans. 1894-1897] and the book, Aether and Matter [Cambridge, 1900]. 
I am extremely grateful to Professor Larmor for his kind permission to 


make free use of these notes. 


* 


Vi Preface 


For assistance in the preparation of the work I am indebted also to the 
various other standard works on this subject. In addition to the essential 
Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism of Maxwell I may mention especially : 
Recent Researches on Electricity and Magnetism, Oxford, 1893, and Elements 
of the Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism, 3rd ed., Cambridge, 
1904, by Sir J. J. Thomson; The Theory of Electricity and Magnetism, Cam- 
bridge, 1907, by J. H. Jeans; Modern Electrical Theory, 1st ed., Cambridge, 
1907, by N. R. Campbell; Electrical and Optical Wave Motion, Cambridge, 
1915, by H. Bateman; The Electron Theory of Matter, Cambridge, 1915, by 
O. W. Richardson; Das elektromagnetische Feld, Leipzig, 1900, by E. Cohn; 
Die Theorie der Elektrizitét, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1907, by M. Abraham and 
A. Féppl; The Theory of Electrons, Leipzig, 1910, by H. A. Lorentz; and 
finally the various appropriate articles in the Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
Die Encyhlopidie der mathematischen Wissenschaften, Bd. v. 


‘My friend Mr H. Spencer J ones: Chief Assistant at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, has laid me under the deepest obligation by his generous help 
in the production of this book. At a time of great pressure in his own work 
he kindly offered to read all the proofs and his criticisms and suggestions 


thereon have been of the greatest service to me. 


I have lastly to offer my thanks to the officials of the University Press 


for their kindness and courtesy in all matters concerning the printing: 


Go Has 


SHEFFIELD, 
July 11th, 1917. 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


pp. 39, 158, 661. Until quite recently I have not had an opportunity of examining Einstein’s 
generalised theory of relativity and was in consequence unable to take up any other 
point of view as regards gravitational phenomena. 


p- 84, § 88. The argument of the exponential function under the integral sign in the formulae 
for ¢ should read ( — kz) not (—kr). 


p. 338. The values for the electronic charge given on this page are those first obtained by the 
method under discussion: subsequent improvements and corrections have increased 
this value by about 50 % to that given on p. 341 and in other parts of the work. 


p. 345, § 388. In the expression for the potential of a magnetic shell the solid angle is measured 
by that area of the unit sphere round the field point which is such that if it were coated 
with a double sheet with a similar disposition to that on the given shell, then the direction 
of the outward drawn radius at any point would correspond to the positive direction of 
magnetisation in this sheet. 


MATHEMATICAL INTRODUCTION 


1. Scalars and Vectors. We shall find it most convenient and certainly 
conducive to greater mathematical precision to adopt the system of notation 
and analysis which is now associated with the word ‘vector-analysis*.’ 
Owing however to the fact that there is as yet no suitable work of reference 
in this subject accessible to the average English student it was deemed 
advisable to outline in this introduction the main propositions of this analysis 
so far as it is needed for our future work. We may also take the opportunity 
of developing in full certain complex mathematical formulae, the derivation 
of which in the text would hinder the progress of the reader through the train 
- of physical reasoning to be there exposed. 


In physics we distinguish between two kinds of quantities which we now 
usually designate as scalars and vectors. A scalar quantity is completely 
determined by the number expressing the ratio of its magnitude to that of 
a definitely chosen unit. A vector, on the other hand, has in addition to a 
numerical value, also a definite direction, so that vectors are distinguished 
from one another not only by their numerical values but also by their direction ; 
the numerical value is described as the magnitude of the vector. 


Following the usual methods we shall always find it convenient to represent 
graphically a vector by a straight line, whose length on a definite scale is equal 
to the magnitude of the vector and whose direction and sense (considered as 
drawn from one end, the origin, to the other) are the same as of the vector. 


Throughout this book we shall always use thick letters of the Clarendon 
type, e.g. A, P, c, n, etc. to represent vector quantities, scalar quantities being 
expressed by letters of the ordinary Latin or Greek types. The magnitude 
of a vector may occasionally be denoted by the corresponding Latin letter, 
e.g. A, P, c, n, ete., or in the usual notation of function theory by enclosing 
the vector thus |A|; |v|. We shall always represent a line or curve by s, 


* First systematically expounded by Hamilton, Hlements of Quaternions. See also Kelland 
and Tait, Introduction to Quaternions; Tait, Hlementary Treatise on Quaternions; E. B. Wilson. 
Vector Analysis founded on the lectures of J. W. Gibbs. The treatment given in the text is on the 
lines followed by W. von Ignatowsky, Die Vektoranalysis (Leipzig, 1910). A very illuminating 
critical exposition is given by Burali-Forti and Marcolongo, Hléments de calcul vectorielle (Paris, 
1910). 

+ This is the notation employed by Heaviside, Hlectromagnetic Theory (London, 1891-93) 
and subsequently by Gibbs, Lorentz and others. 
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a surface by f and a volume by 2, differential elements of these quantities 
being respectively denoted by ds, df and dv; it is to be noticed that the 
element ds of a curve may also be required with its direction, it will then 
be denoted in the vector sense by ds. In the case of a surface we shall often 
have to consider the normal to it; this is denoted by n. It is always to be 
drawn towards a definite side and we shall agree to draw it towards the 
outside if we are dealing with a closed surface. 


The geometrical space with which we deal will generally be referred to 
a system of rectangular coordinate axes with the right-handed screw con- 
ventions more usual in such expositions. The coordinates (x, y, z) of any 
point of space are then the distances measured parallel to the perpendicular 
axes from the respective coordinate planes. In certain special problems 
however we shall find it convenient to adopt other types of coordinates. We 
shall in fact use both the spherical polar and cylindrical polar coordinate 
systems. In the former system the coordinates of a point are its distance 
r from a fixed pole and the declination and azimuth angles 0 and ¢ of this 
distance referred to fixed polar axis and azimuth plane through the pole. 
In the cylindrical or columnar system the coordinates of a point are its 
distances (z, 7) from a fixed plane and from a fixed axis perpendicular to the 
plane and the azimuth angle @ of the latter distance. | 


2. Elementary vector operations. (i) Addition and subtraction of 
vectors: suppose we are given two vectors A and B; at the end of the line 
representing A draw a line repre- 
senting B. We then say that the 
sum of the two vectors A and B is 
the vector C which is represented by C B 
the line joining the origin of A to the 
end of B, and in this sense. We 
express this by the equation 


A+B=C. A 
The difference (A — B) between two 
vectors A and B is defined as the vector D which is such that 
D+B=A. 
This involves the conclusion that the sum of the vectors B and (— B) is zero 
and also that 


Fig. 1 


(A — B)= A+ (—B) 
since each of these is equal to the vector 

(A —B)+ B+ (— B). 
We have thus sufficient rules for the addition and subtraction of vectors; we 
see at once that the ordinary commutative and associative laws of algebra 
are true for vector quantities as well as for scalar. 
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It is also quite clear that we may regard a vector as the sum of any 
number of other vectors. In particular we can represent a vector A as the 
sum of three vectors whose directions are not all parallel to one plane; such 
a method of resolution is of importance because the knowledge of three such 
vectors is sufficient to completely determine the vector A: the magnitudes 
of three such vectors are called the components of the vector A along the 
three directions respectively. If we take the three directions mutually 
perpendicular to one another and respectively parallel to the axes of a rect- 
angular coordinate system, then the three components are denoted by A,, 
A,, A, respectively. 

All this will be quite familiar to the student who is acquainted with the 
elementary ideas of statics and kinetics and it is not necessary to dwell at 
any greater length on the significance of the definitions thus involved. 


We now introduce the fundamental conception of the wnit vector. The 
unit vector in any direction is that vector whose magnitude is unity, so that 
if we denote it by u, any other vector A is equivalent to the vector Au; 


A= Au. 


If we use x, y, z for the unit vectors along the directions of the coordinate 
axes, we get from the rule for the addition of vectors 


A=A,x+ A yy + bie Z; 
and similarly for any other vector B 
B=B,x+ B,y + B,z, 
so that 2 
A+ B= (A,+B,)x+ (A,+ B,)y+ (A, + B,)z 
and generally the component of the geometric sum of any number of vectors 


in any definite direction is equal to the algebraic sum of the components of 
the separate vectors in this direction. 


3. (ii) Multiplication of vectors; scalar products. From considerations of 
the rules of the previous paragraph and of the fundamental concepts under- 
lying the idea of a vector it is easy to deduce the general rule for the 
multiplication of a vector A by a scalar SES a, the resulting vector B 


defined by 
B=aA 


being such that its direction is the same as that of A, but its magnitude 
a times as large. Thus also 


ab.A=a.bA=b.aA 
and also 
a(A + B) =aA + aB, 


(a+b) A=aA-+ DA, 
so that the ordinary rules of algebra are still applicable. 
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4. The scalar product. We must next define the scalar product of two 
vectors Aand B. This is defined as the scalar quantity whose value is equal 
to the product of the magnitudes of the two given vectors multiplied by the 
cosine of the angle included between their directions. We usually denote 
this quantity by (A, B) so that 

(A, B) = A. Bcos AB, 
where AB denotes the angle between the positive directions of the vectors 
A and B. We deduce then that 


(A, B) = (B, A), 
(A + B, C) = (A, C) + (B, ©), 
(A, A)= A? = (A?), 
If A, B are at right angles, then cos AB =0 and thus 
| (A, B) = 0. | 


From this we deduce the important properties of the fundamental unit 


vectors X, y, Z, VIZ. (xy) = (yz) = (zx) = 0 


and (34) = (97) = (27) = 1. 
Thus (A, B)=(A,x+A,y+A,z, B,x+B,y +B,z) 
ers A,B, an A,B, or A,B,, 


expressing the vector products of two vectors in terms of their components. 


5. (ii) The-vector product. Suppose we are given a plane surface element 
df: call one side of it the positive side and the other side the negative. On 
the positive side draw a unit vector n, normal to the surface 
through its mean centre. This surface element will be bounded 
by a curve s and we choose the sense in this curve so that the 
positive direction of its description corresponds to the direction 
of the vector n, in the same way as translation to rotation in 
a left-handed screw (Fig. 2). We can now specify this surface 
element as a vector df whose magnitude is df and direction that 


of n,; thus df = n,df. 


Such a vector is‘called an axial vector as it has associated with : 

: i : ; ; ; Fig. 2 

it a definite sense round its direction as axis. . 
Since the sum of any number of vectors is still a vector we may have 

associated with any unclosed surface f a vector € defined by 


In 


C= 3 df, 


the integral being extended over the whole of the surface f. In the particular 
case in which the surface f is the parallelogram whose sides are the two 
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vectors A and B, this third vector C is called the vector product of the two 
vectors A and B. The implied direction about the axis of @ is civen by the 
order in which the vectors A and B are taken and in the standard case 
exhibited in the figure and in which A is taken first 


C=n4Bsin AB, . 
the angle AB being that described in rotation round the axis C from the 


plane (CA) to the plane (CB) in the positive direction. This is usually 
expressed in the form C =[A, BI. 


Fig. 3 


We see at once that . 
[A, B| fos RES [B, A], [A, A] = 0 


and [A +B, D]=[A, D]-+[B, D]. 


And thus also 
[x, y| =4, ly, z])=x, [Z, x] 2 ¥5 


(x, x]=[y, yJ=[z, 2] =0. 
Therefore also 


[A, B]}=[A,x+ A,y+A,z, B,x+B,y + B,z] 
= x (A,B, — A,B,) + y (A,B, — A,B,) + 2 (A,B, — A,B,), 
or in determinant form 
sl Ie ee ee Pe 2 
A, CAs.» Az 
B.. baseaee 
The components of the vector product are the minors of x, y, z and are 
denoted by [A, B],, etc. 
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6. (iv) Products of three vectors. There are several important results 
involving three vectors which it would be as well to set out in detail here, 
for future reference. 3 


(a) The product of a vector and the scalar product of two other vectors ; 
A (B, C). 

Since (B, C) is a scalar quantity the product is a vector parallel to A 
whose magnitude is equal to ABC cos BC. 


(6) The scalar product of a vector and the vectorial product of two 
other vectors; (A, [B, C)]). 


This is equal to 
A, [B, C], + A, [B, C], + A,[B, C], = A, (B,©0, — B,C,)+...+... 
= | A,, A,, A, ls 


B,, By, B, | 
C,, Cy, 6, | 
so that (A, [B, C]) = (B, [C, A]) = (C, [A, B}) 
and each is equal to the volume of the pa allelepiped whose three edges are 


A, B, C. 
(c) The vector product of a vector and the vector product of two other 
vectors; [A, [B, C]]. Call this the vector D, then its z-component is 
D, = A, (B,C, — B,C,) — A, (B,C, — B,C,) 
B, (A,C, ee C, + A,C,) — C, (A,B, + A,B, + A,B.) 
B, (A, C) — C, (A, B). 
Thus D=B(C, A) — C(A, B). 


7. Differentiation of scalars and vectors. In the general application 
of the present analysis we shall have continually to deal with what are 
called scalar and vector. fields. That is instead of single isolated scalars and 
vectors we have to discuss infinite groups of these quantities inasmuch as 
each point of a finite or infinite space has associated with it certain scalar 
and vector quantities the magnitudes, and in the latter case also the directions 
of which in general vary continuously not only from point to point in the 
field but also in time. In such cases the rates of variation of the magnitudes 
of the scalar quantities and both the magnitudes and directions of the vector 
quantities are matters of fundamental importance. We must therefore 
establish rules for the differentiation of scalar and vector quantities with 
respect to their scalar (time) or vector (space position) arguments. 

The differentiation of a scalar quantity with respect to a scalar argument 
follows the usual rules of the calculus and need not now be discussed. 


The rules for the differentiation of a vector function with respect to a 
scalar argument are easily established. Suppose that a vector A regarded 
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as a vector function of the scalar quantity ¢ undergoes a small variation and 
changes to the slightly different vector A’ corresponding to the value ¢ + 8¢ 
of the argument ¢; the vector 

oA= A’—A 
is the differential variation of the vector A with respect to the argument t; 
oA.of course refers to a variation not only of the magnitude of A but also of 


its direction. The differential quotient e of the vector A with respect to 


the scalar quantity ¢ is now defined as the vector represented by the limiting 


value of the quotient 
oA 


PAR ’ 
when o¢ is made indefinitely small. The implied existence of a limit to this 
quotient is involved in the definition. 


Our rules for vector operation are identical with those of ordinary algebraic 
analysis so that it is evident that we may employ the elementary rules of 
the differential calculus for the differentiation of vectors and functions of 
vectors. Thus if b is any scalar function of the variable ¢ 


dA dA dt | 
and also PP moe aor pee 


We can similarly deduce that 


q(4-B)— (a.G) +(B.G). 


“TA. B)= |S. B| + AFI, 


and many other results are directly deducible. 


and also 


8. We have next to discuss the differentiation of scalar and vector 
quantities with respect to other vectors: the most frequent operation of 
this nature and the only one with which we shall now deal involves the 
differentiation of a scalar or vector quantity along a line element ds, the 
result depending essentially on the direction of this element. 


The rate of increase of any scalar quantity ¢ along the line element ds 
is as usual 


dp opdu _ opdy , opdz 
ds oxzds ' dyds ' Ozds’ 


- and this may be regarded as the component along ds of the vector 


Op yop | oP 
Fae OAe tytan aes 
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The components of the vector A in the three principal directions are 


Do Gua 
(A,, A,, A,) oe. (= oy’ 53) d, 
so that 


OG NE (Gp Nae se Oaae 
a~ /(f) + (oy) + Ge) 
and its direction is parallel to the direction 
Op Ob , 0p 
Ge NOY aLGEY 
We call this vector A the gradient of the scalar ¢ and express the relation in 
the form ‘ | 


A = grad 4, 
or Av Vd, 
where V is the Hamiltonian vector operator 


Wet Re as 
Chy oy Oz 
As we shall see later the great importance of this latter form of operator lies 
in the fact that V may be treated by the ordinary rules of this analysis just 
as if it were a vector with components 


a) 0 0 
Vo =a Mery V.= 7 


The gradient of a vector quantity B may also be expressed in the same 
way but the result is rather different and is better approached in the indirect 
way through the important analytical theorem of the next section. 


9. Green’s Lemma. Let A, be any function of the three rectangular 
coordinates (x, y, z) which is continuous inside anv finite space v. The region 
v is bounded by the closed surface f which has at each point of it a definite 
normal n (or if we wish to imply direction we use a vector n). Now consider 


the integral 
CA vate UR oud 
An dv = ||| sin dx dy dz 


taken throughout the whole space v. If we assume that a line parallel to 
the z-axis cuts the surface f in two points only, then integration with respect 
to x gives 


dydz [° A? = dydz (A4" — Ae), 


where A,’’, A,’ are the values of the function A, at the points (x, y, z), (x’’, y, 2) 
on the surface f. The surface element dydz in the Oyz plane is the common 
projection of the surface elements df’, df’’ which a small prism with its axis 
parallel to the z-axis cuts on the surface. Since the normal n»’ forms an 
obtuse angle with Oz and n” an acute angle, we have 


dyde = — n,,'df’ = +n,,"df" 


x u 
x 
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n,’ and n,” denoting respectively the unit vectors along the normals n’ and 
n'’. . Thus 

"OA by Peto Se 

dy dz 6 Ap d# = + Aa'tys/df’ + Ay"njy"df”. 

If the surface f is more complicated so that a line parallel to the x-axis 

cuts it in more than two points 2’, 2’, 7’, ..., these points will be alternately 

points of entry and exit from the space v. The number is even and the values 


te ip 


of Nyy, Nyy, Nyy”, ... are alternately negative and positive and thus 


a” 


dy dz IG ae dx = dydz (— A,’ + Ag!’ — Ag!” +...) 
‘ Sn dap 


Vig. 4 


Lf now we take the sum over all the elements dydz every element df of the 
surface occurs once in the total sum and thus we get 


pide an 
i og = | Mie Aadf 


the second integral being taken over the whole of the closed surface /f. 
Similar formulae can be obtained by changing z into y and z respectively : 
combining them together we have Green’s Lemma* 


{ (Ca: “ 0A, “ es) A =| (tA got th, Ay enya ae 
p MOU Cian. OZ e 


* «An Essay on the Application of Mathematical Analysis to the Theory of Electricity and 
Magnetism’ (Nottingham, 1828) reprinted in Mathematical Papers (Paris, 1903). 
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expressing a surface integral taken over a closed surface as a volume 
integral taken through the volume enclosed. A,, A, are any other functions 


of (x, ¥y,2). 
10. Let us firstly suppose that 
Ag A, =tAlce G 
we then see that our theorem proves that 


[ veav ze [ n,ddf, 


thus if all the functions concerned are continuous we shall have inthe limit 
when the volume v is reduced indefinitely in every direction that 


V¢ = Lt +| nddf, 
vo. ay . 
and this property can be used to define the operator V. 


11. If asis usually the case in our theory A,, A,, A, are the components 
of some vector A, the integral on the right can be expressed in the form 


| Andf oe [, (A .n,) df, 


where A, is used to denote the normal component of A at the surface 
element df. 


The expression forming the integrand on the left, viz. 


is called the divergence of A and is usually written in the form div A; so 
that Green’s lemma is expressible in the form 


. 


div Adv = | A,,df. 
J% f 


It follows immediately that if div A is a continuous function of the space 
coordinates (x, y, 2) that . 


5 fay ene pe = (An,) df, 
vad Uf. 


and again this property may be used to define the operator div A. More- 
over if we now notice that the scalar quantity div A may be regarded as 
obtained as the scalar product of the vector operator V and the vector A, 


that 
oes div A = (VA) 
then the analogy with the result obtained above for the definition of V is 
obvious. | 
12. Suppose finally that we put 
A, = 0; 4A Ae ae ee 
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then we see that 
(0B, by) 4, f 
oa Oy az )dv= | (A. —n,,A,) df. 
Generalising this result we see that if B is the vector whose components are 


0A, @A, 3A, OA, OA, 2A, 


Oy oz’ Oz Ou’ Ox oy ” 
this vector B so derived from the vector A is called the curl of the vector A 
and is written 
Curl A. 


On the basis of the ideas sketched above in the two former cases we see that 
this vector Curl A may be defined as the limiting value of the function 


1 hin Al dy, 


v 
as the volume v is diminished indefinitely. 


It is important to notice that 
| Curl A = [VA] 
where the vector product on the right is formed in the usual way. 


The real significance of these derived scalar and vector quantities will 
appear in the physical theories to be expounded in the sequel; their analytical 
import is to some extent elucidated in the general theorems developed 
immediately below. Before however concluding the present discussion we 
must present another aspect of the present definitions. 


13. The fundamental differential operations just defined have a meaning 
only when the field is referred to an ordinary frame of reference. It is however 
sometimes more convenient to use other types of coordinates and we must 
therefore extend our definitions to apply to these cases. Let us first consider 
the case where the field is defined by a spherical polar coordinate system; 
there are then three principal perpendicular directions at any point (79, 99, do) 
in the field to which it is convenient to refer any vector associated with the 
point in the ordinary way. These directions are the directions of the radius 
vector and of the tangents to the meridian and latitude circles defined by the 
intersection of the sphere 7 = ry with the cone 6 = 6) and the plane ¢ = ¢y 
respectively. 

The differential elements of length in the principal directions just defined 


are easily seen to be dr, rd0, rsin Odd 


respectively. Thus if we place the cartesian axes parallel to the polar co- 
ordinates at the point we see at once that the vector operator V has com- 


ponents | 
COT I 30 


ar’ 700" 7sin 00d’ 
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parallel to the three principal polar directions. The vector VO has com- 
ponents 


o® 1c® 1 e® 
or’ 700’ rsin 80d ’ 


in the same directions. 

Again if a vector A has components A,, Aj, Ag parallel to the respective 
polar directions and if df is an element of surface normal to the unit vector 
n,, then 
(An,) df = A,dydz + A,dzdx + A,dxdy 

= A,rd.rsin dd + Agr sin Odd . dr + Agdr . rdé 
and thus if we now treat (r, 0, ¢) as analytical coordinates in an ordinary 
cartesian space we can apply Green’s lemma in its simple form and then find 
that 


| (An;) df = | [A,7r? sin Od0dd + Agr sin Odrdd + Agrdrdé] 


avon ee : 
1s Ee (v2 sin 6A,) + “A (r sin 6A,)+ ad og (7A) drdédd. 


We can now deduce a definition of the operator div in these coordinates by 
an application of the form derived above. In fact, if we make the surface f 
diminish indefinitely in all directions we derive at once, assuming continuity 


Vf gnc Ai 2 
ibis 5 | (Am) of Zand E (r2 sin 6A,) + “A (r sin @A,) + ad (rs) ; 
and thus 
BE or eae Se PT a ee ue TUN oe TN 
= Fisin 61 Ort abel ag Mean +33 (PAs) 


The operator curl may be similarly interpreted but it is most convenient to 
derive it from the analytical theorem of the next section. 


14. If the coordinate frame of reference had been that suited to columnar 
fields the results could be equally readily obtained. The elements of length 
in the three principal directions at any point in the field are 


dr, rde, dz 
and the operator V has components 
Ae Abe ee: 


Or’. 7007 dz’ 
and the operator dw is such that 
0 0 0 
5p (MB) + 39 (An) + 55 (AL) | 


A,, A, A, denoting the principal components of A at the point under con- 
sideration. ¢ 


div A= =| 
L 
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15. Miscellaneous Rules for Vector Calculations. Before concluding this 
preliminary account of the analytical foundations of the formulae we will 
collect a few miscellaneous rules for the calculation and transformation of 
certain vector functions which will be of subsequent use. 


(i) div [AB] = i > (By C,— B,0,)+...4... 


i ia Curl B) — (B, Curl C), 
and thus 


| 1B, C],df= | (C, Curl B) dv — [ (B, Curl C) dv, 


the former integral being taken over any closed surface and the two latter 
over the interior space. 

(i1) Curl aA = a Curl A+ [Va, Al], 
a being any scalar function. 

If 6 is another scalar function and - 


A= VD, 
then Curl A = Curl (Vd) = 0, 
so that Curl aVb = [Va, Vb}. 
(i) We often want to use the operation 
(A, V) 


on other scalar and vector functions. (A, V) dé denotes in-general the rate of 
increase of @ per unit length in the direction of the vector A. We may 
even use the operator on a second vector B and the interpretation of the 
result is similar; thus 


a ee ooh 
(Age) Bier. ee Sg ae 
(A, V)B, eat. RE 


and many results can be deduced in this way. We need not however enter 
into this subject any farther at present. 


16. Stokes’ Theorem. The definition of the differential operator curl 
obtained above hardly emphasises the most important property of this 
operator. This is however easily obtained from a theorem given by Stokes* 
and which expresses the line integral of a vector A taken along a closed curve 
by a surface integ al taken over any surface bounded by the curve, viz. 

OA, OA, OA, OA, OA, OA, 
G28) +n, Oa) +m, Gr B 


the direction of the normal n, in the second integral being generally related 


| (Ads) =| -m, 


8 


* Smith’s Prize Examination (1854). Math. and Phys. Papers, v, p. 320. 
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to the sense in which the first integral is taken round the circuit in the same | 
manner as translation to rotation in a left-handed screw relation. 


In order to prove this theorem it is first necessary to notice that it will 
be merely sufficient to prove it for a small elementary plane circuit; because 
if we consider any finite barrier surface 
divided up into a large number of such small 
surfaces by means of a network of lines, then 
the total sum of the line integrals taken for 
each little elementary circuit separately is 
equivalent to the integral taken round the 
outer circuit alone, any interior element of a 
circuit being counted on the whole twice over 
with opposite signs in each case. 


We shall therefore content ourselves with proving the theorem for a small 
plane area. 
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Fig. 6 


Consider the integral 
| A,.dx 


taken round the boundary of such an element. If A, is the value of this 
quantity at the mean centre of the element, the value at a point on the 
boundary whose small coordinates relative to this centre are (a’, y’, 2’) is 
,OA, | 0A, |, 0A, 

a steal Oy ee ene 


A,+ 2 
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and thus 


A,dz = | (A, +2 tei OY + 2! =) dz’, 
- 8 Pe: 


oat Y oy Oz 


which is practically 
OA, } , , OA. [ / / | 
ay / y' dx’ + | 2da’, 


Oz . 


but taking account of the signs 
| y/dx’ = —n, df, | z/de’ =n,,dy, 
so that | : 
; OR ema ae 
| Bade = (Myy —~ Fn, ) df. 


Similar expressions are obtained for the other parts of the line integral 


| A,dy and | Adz, 
: uy es 
and adding them together we have 
OA, OA, 
| Asds As Le tee 2) Lanner oe df, 
and summation over the whole area establishes the theorem for any circuit 
with the corresponding barrier surface. 


We usually write this relation in the form 


| (Ads) = | Badf, | 


where B,, is the normal component of the vector B = curl A so that Stokes’ 
theorem expresses that 


[ A,ds = [ curl, Adf, 
s f 


where A, denotes the component of A along the direction of ds and curl, A 
the normal component of the vector curl A. 


17. We shall find it frequently necessary to quote this theorem of Stokes 
in spherical polar coordinates instead of the ordinary cartesian coordinates as 
-above. If the axis Oz is taken as polar axis with the origin still the same, 
and @ denotes the angular distance of the radius vector r from this axis and 
¢@ azimuth round it measured from the plane Ozz, the transformation may 
be effected by the substitution 


a=rcos0, y=rsinOcosd, z=rsin@sing, 
with the appropriate transformation for the other vector components. It is 
however more easily obtained if we notice that the orthogonal elements of 
length in polar coordinates are 


dr, rdd, r sin Odd, 
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for then 
| (Ads) =| (A,de + A,dy + A,dz) 
—| (A,dr + Agrd@ + Agr sin 04d), 


where A,, A,. Ay are used to denote the components of the vector A in the 
directions of the respective small displacements. Moreover 


B,,df = i (B,dydz + B,dzdx + B,dxdy) 
uF 
= j (B,7? sin Od0dd + Boer sin Odrdd + Bygrdrdé), 


and if therefore we See r, 0, 6) as coordinates of the (a, y, z) type we may 
apply the analytical eee ee of Stokes and we thus get 


r? sin OB, = - a (rAg) + ap ( sin 6A), 
r sin 0B, = — 5 (r sin 0Ag) + +a ( A,), 
0 0 
rBy = — 5 (A,) + 5 (rAd), 


al the transformation is thus effected: the vector B is completely defined 
as regards its components in the three principal spherical directions. 


18. Green’s Lemma and Stokes’ Theorems for moving circuits*. In 
our treatment of the electrodynamic phenomena in moving systems we 
shall find it convenient to be able to apply the general imtegral theorems of 
Green and Stokes to non-stationary surfaces or curves. The results for such 
cases are easily obtained. 


(1) The time rate of variation of the line integral 

| RE 

1 
- taken along any unclosed curve between the points 1 and 2 is 
dA 
ee 


when the points of the line are in motion so that the velocity of the ‘s’ point 
on it is U. 


+V(u, A) —[u. curl Al) as, 


The time variation of the integral consists of two parts the first of which 
would exist if the curve remained at rest and this amounts to 


dA 
| ie (ae ds), 
and the second part, resulting from the motion of the curve, which may be 


* Cf. Abraham u. Foppl, Theorie der Elektrizitadt, Bd. 1. §§ 33, 34. 
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calculated as if the field itself were stationary. We denote the position of 
the curve at the time ¢ + dt by its end points (1’, 2’): the variation of the 
line integral during dt so far as it arises from the motion of the curve is then 


| (Ads) - | (Ads) = | i (Ads) + | (Ads), 


Now consider the integrals of the tangential component of the vector A along 
the two small elements of curves (1, 1’) and (2, 2’) described by the end points 
of the given curve during dt: these two integrals are 


y 1’ 2 
(Ads) — (Au), dt, | (Ads) = — (Au), dt, 
J1 a 
and when they are added to the above two integrals we get a single integral 


| (Ads), 


taken round the closed curve (1, 2, 2’, 1’, 1): this integral transforms by 
Stokes’ theorem as above into the integral of the normal component of curl A 
over a surface bounded by this curve. If we take the surface to be that 
actually described by the elements of the line in its motion it will consist 
simply of elements rads) dt, 


described by the separate elements of the curve. Each element of this type 
thus contributes a part 
dt (curl A, [uds]|) = dt (ds [curl A, u]) 

to the integral considered. We thus find that 

2! 1 2 

[ (Ads) + | (Ads) + (Au), dt — (Au), de = de | (ds [curl A, ul), 

Y Lip: ; 

and if we write 


(Au), — (Au), = — | (dsV) (Au), 
we get 


2 2 r 2 
| (Ads) — | (Ads) = dt| (ds, V (a. A) — [a curl A), 


taal 
and this is the part of the variation of the line integral which arises from the 
motion of the curve. The result quoted is obtained by adding this part to 
the former one due to the variation of the field. 


19. (2) The time rate of variation of the surface integral 


| | B, df 
taken. over any part of a surface in motion as above is 


{ar (= + curl [B, uj + u div B) 


n 
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As before the total variation consists of the part 

dB, 

“ge df, 
due to the variation of the field and which can be calculated as if the surface 
were at rest, and a part which arises entirely from the motion of the surface 
and in the calculation of which the time variation of the field itself can be 
neglected. We denote the position of the surface at time (¢ + dé) by f’, that 
at the time t being f. The variation of the integral on account of the motion 
is then 


| B.af— | Bad 


Now close up the two unclosed surfaces f and f’ by adding the small 
band of surface described by the bounding curve during the motion between 
the times ¢ andt+ dt. In this motion each element ds of the curve describes 
a small area [ds, u] dt so that we have by Green’s theorem 


[ Braf— | Baap at | (B.[as, w) = | div Bar, 


where dv is the element of the space enclosed by the surfaces f and /’ and 
the bounding strip: since this volume element is described by the element 
df during the time di we must have | 

dv = dtdfu,,. 
(B[ds, u]) = — (ds[B, u)), 


If we also write 
we find that 


| Braf— | B.af— dt i{ dfu, div B +| (ds, [B, uh. 


The last integral on the right can be transformed by Stokes’ theorem and we 
get 


| B, df’ — | B, df = dt | df (u div B + cutl [B, u)),, 
oa Many 
whence by addition the result is obtained as stated. 


20. Green’s Theorem. The derivation of the characteristic analytical 
properties of electrostatic fields is facilitated by the use of an important 
theorem due to Green. 

Let 4, % be any two scalar functions. From them we can deduce a 
vector A of the form 


A = $Vp— V9 
and thus div A = JVs — bV"d, 
where, as always, we understand by V? the differential operator 


G2 On ee 


ba2 T Cy? + Bye? 
it is to be noticed that it is precisely the square of the Hamiltonian operator 
treated according to the ordinary rules. 
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Now suppose that the functions ¢ and % are continuous and have contin- 
uous derivatives inside the space v enclosed by the surface f. A simple 
application of Green’s lemma then gives 


[ev —aves) dom + | (6h 02) af 
oe 


where we use An oS the component of the gradient of d along the outward 


normal at the element df of the surface. This is Green’s Theorem. 

The more important forms of this theorem are however obtained by 
adopting a special form for one of the functions. 

If P is a variable point in the region v with coordinates (x, y, z) and P, 
any fixed point with coordinates (x,, ¥;, 21), then if we use 7, for the distance 


PP, we have 
yr? == (x — 4)? tly = i ie — -21)* 
and consequently 


(gz s\o= EY Yas = 2y) 
On’ oy’ dz/r ; 


and therefore also 


C2 /1 1.8 (2 "27 
Ox? (;) Pir ig We f° cut 
Eee o2 /l o2 /1 
and similarly for —— () and oe @ . Wetherefore see that 
: oy? \r Xr ; 


Vv? (-) ay 


If now the point P, lies outside the region v we can put 
| ih 
p= 7 
and the above theorem takes the form 


[62+] o2()-1eb aro 


ron 


21. If however P, lies inside the region v then : regarded as a function of 
| the position of P will be infinite at P,, and if we wish to use our formula with 
u =" we must exclude P, by putting a small surface round it. We shall 


do this by taking a small sphere of radius 7, round the point P, as centre. 
The space between this and the surface f we call v’. We can now apply our 
theorem to this region 2”, so that 


[vets [ Wa) ar =o 


ron 
where f’ includes, in addition to the surface f, also the surface of the small 
sphere. 
2—2 
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If now we denote by dw the element of solid angle, the element of spherical 
surface of radius 7 is r?dw and the element of volume is r2drdw. It is also 
to be noticed that on the surface of the small sphere the normal n coincides 
with the direction of r (but is in the opposite sense) and so 


Lah A Vs 
On\ri 742? 


and therefore the part of the surface integral due to the surface of the sphere is 


[bao —r, [Ede 


where the integrations are over the surface of the unit sphere. If at the 
point P, the function ¢ and its differential coefficients are continuous, then 


Cp 


Ae is finite and thus if we make the sphere infinitely small the second integral 


tends to zero, and if the value of ¢ has the value 4, at P, the first integral 
tends to RONG 


In the volume integral the part due to the inside of the sphere is excluded 
but this is 


|| V3srdrdes, 


af 


and obviously vanishes with 7, if V?¢ is finite. We have thus in all 


ann f.so8e| LB o8 he 


r on 


where the integral with respect to v is now over the whole region inside f 
and the surface integral is over f only; all traces of the cavity drawn about 
the point P, have disappeared. 


22. The analysis so far is limited to the case in which the functions in- 
volved are continuous over the whole region v. We can however immediately 
extend it to include the most important cases involving discontinuity. 
Supposing that ¢@ and its first differential coefficients are discontinuous over 
the surface f’ lying in this region, otherwise having determinate continuous 
values throughout the region. Draw a normal 7 at each point of the surface 
f’ and regard directions in it as positive when in some definite chosen sense. 
The side of the surface f’ on the side of increasing 1 we call the positive side 
and the other the negative side and we distinguish the values of functions 
on the two sides by suffices + and —, e.g. d, and ¢_. 


We can then apply our previous formula if we include in the boundary 
of v the two sides of the surface f’ as well as the surface f. On the positive 


e 
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side of f’ dn is negative and on the negative side it is positive. The point 
P, is assumed not to lie on the surface f’. We thus get 


age Aone te 
Gn). s + | -d) 5 (7) of 


LAG 
& a a (és) - " 
a formula which will hold even if f’ consists of several separate surfaces. 

This is the general result. In applications however one often has to 
apply it to indefinitely extended fields from which certain finite spaces are 
excluded. In such cases a detailed discussion of the behaviour of the infinite 
integrals becomes necessary and each case must be treated on its merits. 
The following general result is however easily deduced if the theorem is applied 
as though the field were bounded by a very large enclosing surface which is 
ultimately extended indefinitely in all directions, and it provides a sufficient 
criterion in most cases. 


23. Suppose the.function ¢, now given throughout all space, is such that 


Lt 6=0 
and Lt re ae is finite, 


then the part of the surface fut corresponding to the infinite boundary 
will be zero in the limit and the formula can be written as 


inp, -— | 0492+ | ebm Ga 


-/1@),-@ J +[,0.-02 Ce 


where the volume integral is extended over the whole of space outside certain 
specified regions, the first surface integral over the boundaries of these regions 
and the second over all discontinuity surfaces in the region investigated. 


A function ¢ limited by the usual conditions of continuity as well as the 
above conditions at infinity will be said to be regular in the space investigated. 

This genera] result shows that a function 4 which fulfils the conditions 
and which apart from the surfaces f’ is with its derivatives continuous in 
the whole of space, is uniquely determined in the whole region if the values 
of Vd are given at each point and also the discontinuities in ¢ and its normal 
gradient on all the surfaces /’. 


The continuity of V*¢ is not involved. 


24. If we write Widen ay: 


G2) (6) == tm 


8 
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and pep Sarr 


then our formula shows that 


on [EP | oe ings) 


where we now consider the whole of space without any excluded regions. 


If we consider the values of p, o and 7 to be those as defined above, then 
this formula is merely the expression of an identity. It contains an expres- 


sion by definite integrals of a general function ¢ subj ect merely to the specified 
continuity conditions. 


If however we regard the question from the other point of view and 
consider the quantities p, o and 7 as given a priori, then we want to know > 
whether the function ¢ defined in the same way satisfies the same conditions. 
It is easily proved that it does. 


We define ¢ at any point P by the relation 
‘pdv d 
alee ee OLE 


the first integral being taken over the whole of space and the second and third 


over those surfaces on which o and 7 have finite values. 


If the point P is at an external point, i.e. at a point in space in the 
immediate neighbourhood of which p = 0, then we can differentiate each of 


these integrals with respect to the coordinates of P under the sign of 
integration. We get 


1 oF BY Soy IN ee. 
vid = | pV? (=) dv + | ove (~ =) df + [o= ve (>) af, 
and since V2 (- ) = 0 we have 
T 
| Vd = 0. 


If however P is at any other point where the value of p is not zero we must 
proceed in a different manner. Notice that it is only possible for discon- 
tinuities in ¢ or its derivatives to occur near one of the surfaces f’; we may 
therefore from our previous theorem write 


wt-—[rv (8) - Of +e -wRO ar 


and thus on elimination of d we get 


[vrs + ane) — [{(G8). — (G8) + soe} © 
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Thus we see that, on account of the arbitrariness of the position of the 
point P, we must have* 


V2b + 4arp = 0, 
ad ad 
eae ~ (jn) _+ 470 = 0, 
and $;—$_—4ar =0, 


which are precisely the same as the previous conditions. 


25. Kirchhoff’s Theorem. In the previous section we obtained a solution 

of the fundamental equation 
V*h = — 4p, 

subject to certain continuity conditions in the form of a volume integra] 
throughout the whole of space together with appropriate surface integrals 
over the surfaces of discontinuity. We now proceed to the more general case 
of the fundamental wave equation | 

1 0p 
~ 2 OF 
A general method of solution given by Kirchhoff} in a paper on the theory 
of rays of light is based on Green’s theorem and on the proposition, that if 
7 is the distance from a fixed point, and F an arbitrary function, the expression 


V°h — Ap. 


i r 
has the property expressed by 
| lege 
2 Xx 
Vy = OB Dpo TTT et ete tee nee nee naeees (i) 


This follows at once from the formula 
oy 2 oy. #1 0 
Vy = aS t-f=-aG(r 
Xx Or" or Or y Dye PX)» 
which is true for any function of 7, not explicitly containing the coordinates, 
and in virtue of which (i) assumes the form 
a (rx) _ 1 (rx) 
or? sc? Ot? * 
It is well known that 
r r 
mm = F (t+ ) and ry = F(t—") 
C C 
are solutions of this equation. 
* At any point of the field we can choose an infinite number of variations of the position of 
P such that along them any two of the integrals together are constant. 


{ Berlin. Ber, (1882), p. 641; Wied. Ann. xvimt. (1883); Ges. Abh. 11. p. 22. The present 
proof is given by Lorentz, The Theory of Electrons, p. 233. 
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26. Let now f be the bounding surface of a space v throughout which 
us is subjected to the equation (i), P the point of v for which we want to 
~ determine the function, dv an element of volume situated at the distance r 
from P, f’ a small spherical surface having P’ as centre, n and n’ the normals 
to f and f’, both drawn towards the outside*. 


Introducing the auxiliary expression. 


1 ve 


where F is a function to be specified later on, we shall consider the integral 


= |V2x = xV8Y) do, 
extended to the space between f and /’. 


In the first place we have by Green’s theorem 


=| (oA - xsl) a | (vsk — xg) ey 


and in the second place on account of the equations satisfied by % and x 
ah ‘ 
r= BOGE aE see ft 


EU ae een we 


Hence, combining the two results 


ae P (us* - x55) df’ = — [en xg) df + An [pxdv 


+5 dt Al (yx «F) dv. 


This equation must hold for all values of t. After being multiplied by dz, 
it may therefore be integrated between arbitrary hmits ¢, and t,, giving 


ve Fra] (ot—x x) — [a (ux Xe) df + tor | at [oxo 


tal lOa-xa) el, 


From this equation we can Hes: the solution of our problem by means of 
a proper choice of the function Ff, which has thus far been left indeterminate. 


27. Weshall now suppose that F (e) differs from zero only for values of « 
lying between 0 and a certain positive quantity 5, this latter being so small 
that we may neglect the change which any of the other quantities occurring 

* We need not here attend to all the saving restrictions that would be necessary in formal 


pure mathematics: such limitations are, in the main, sufficiently obvious, and are satisfied by 
the nature of the case, in continuous physical analysis. 
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in the problem undergoes during an interval of time equal to «. As to the 
function F itself we shall suppose its values between « = 0 and «e = d to be 
so great that 


[ F(ede=1. 


Since for a fixed value of r 


ty ” byte 
| P(t+") a= | F (6) de, 
t $ pe 
Cc 


it is clear that on the above assumptions 


te te / 
[FR (t+ =\=a and [eB (6+) dt =x is 
a / t, Cc tao. 
provided ¢, and ¢, are such values of ¢ that 
ht. <0 and’ (t,+7) >8, 


and « is one of the functions of t with which we are concerned. This latter 
formula enables us to select as it were the values of &% corresponding to definite 
moments. ‘ 


Let t, have a fixed positive value and ¢, a negative one, so great that even 
for the points of f most distant from P, t, +- <0. Then all values of y 
occur in the last term of (2). Indeed 

Bye gl BS r 
pee tte), 
and this vanishes fort = ¢, and t= t,, because F'’(e), like F(e) itself vanishes 


for all values of e outside the interval (0,5). The last term on the right-hand 
side of (2) is thus seen to be zero. 


The term involving p may be written 


: [a | pF (1+ 7) ae 


and this is — = dor | pcr do 
Eid CU eee TE PT r dyp 
Again [ at | x ca— | af PR (e+ 2) 5 df 
ty 
=|) sR (¢+") ae 
4 mt 4, On 
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28. We have next to consider the integral containing x. This 


differential coefficient being equal to 


£C)r(o}elbr (ed) 
on \r C rc 0 C 
ONE [ea [aX a [ia {= (=)yr (e+ 2) af 
ty 
hea PER ger (o+2) 
The first integral is — 


[Calton (--2)a- [Ce aa 


and the second expression may be integrated by parts 


[ea eer (e+ 7) af 


a 
= [2% ap|yr (e+ 2)|* — [2% ar [Me (cot )ap 


Pet or’ pow 
Sr én (a) nt yf, 


because both F (4+ “) and F (t+ +") vanish. Combining these results we 
ne for the right-hand side of (2) 


to a eet [Ge an Ge) ae tn (ae) ot OF 


29. We nowsuppose the radius R of the sphere f’ to diminish indefinitely. 
By this process the above terms are unchanged but we must now calculate 
the limiting value of the terms on the left-hand side of (2). As the integral 
over the sphere has the same form as that over the surface f just considered, 
we may write 


“EG 20M. 2B Je 


or since the normal n’ has the direction of r and since at the sphere r= R 


this is scents ; ae 
| iB (Sr) a8 ae Hawt) + OR Fas a} ais 
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7 


Now when R tends towards 0, the integrals with RP 


vanish, so that the expres- 


sion reduces to 


L! ’ 
R? | poh 2 Af, 
c 


which in the limit becomes 4b p 40) 
wp =o) being the value of % at P for the instantt=0. We thus have 


ee Affe fox Biagio (a) [; 
PP (t=0) = ale (Gn eat én € tat or én (a),--2h bee oe 


which determines the value of % at the chosen point P for the instant ¢ = 0. 
We are, however, free in the choice of this instant, and therefore the formula 
may serve to calculate the value of %p for any instant ¢; for this we have 


only to replace the values of ¢%, a and ue on the right-hand side by those 


n 


relating to the time t — =. 


30. On the convergence and differentiability of potential integrals*. The 
analyses of the preceding paragraphs and certain considerations which subse- 
quently present themselves in our physical discussions necessitate a rather 
close investigation of the validity of the-usual processes of the calculus as 
applied to certain integrals of the type ft 

‘ pdv ; Of. 
r= [8° X= Jodesn(), Xam |edvera(;) 
the notation being the same as before; p denoting any function of (z, y, z); 
dv being the element of volume dxdydz and r the distance of the point (z, y, 2) 


defining the position of this element from the fixed point (x,, y;, 2;). 

When the point (2,, y,, 2:) is at a finite distance from all the points at 
which p is not zero there is no question as to convergence but it is necessary 
to prove that 
ol OX, 

1 = By, X= Oa, 


We consider the general integral 


b= | af (a) dv 


the function f (x,) involving also the parameters (x, y, z) of integration as 
well as y, and z,._ We have then 


Oe Lim shes | of (x, + Ax,) dv — | of (x) ao| 
OX, Aa, > 0 Ax, Pr 
* 'The considerations of the present paragraph are derived mainly from Poincaré’s treatise 
Théorie du potentiel newtonien (Paris, 1899), to which the reader is referred for a more detailed 
exposition of many points which have been slurred in the present discussion. 
+ The types here chosen are those that specifically occur in the physical discussions. Other- 
wise they are probably of little or no import. 
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If the second differential of f (x) exists at and near the point (x1, y,, 2) we 
may write this in the form 


a of As a2f 
se, ~ Lim, |e (a5, + 9 Ga) 


st 


where however we write 7, + 0A, (0 <@<1)1 in after the differentiation 
has been carried out. 
We may proceed at once to the limit gvhen Az, = 0 and get 
a6, ay, 
Pant &: P Oa, 
as 2 


in the neighbour- 


hood of the point (x, ¥1, 2) ne for every combination of values (a, y, z) 
for which the function p is different from zero. 


Oriel 
Bo On, * ile ) 
satisfies the condition stated if (x, y,, 2,) 1s outside the region of integration 
so that we have 


- Now the function 


ol : OX, 
| Oa,’ $25, ae? 

When however the point (x,, y,, 2) coincides with one point of the field 
of integration the integrands become infinite and the question at once arises 
as to whether the expressions have any meaning at all. We can approach 
the matter by the consideration of certain simple cases. 


2 = etc. 


31. Let us consider the definite integral 
b 
I=| f(@) de. (a <b) 


If the function f becomes infinite for x = a the integral has in itself no meaning: 
to give it one we consider the integral 


b 
ie =) f(a) de, 


are 
which is quite definite. If then 7, tends to a limit J when e eon to zero 
the integral above is said to be convergent and its value is represented by J. 
If on the contrary /, increases indefinitely as « diminishes to zero the integral 
is said to be divergent and the symbol has no meaning. 


E.g. if | f (a) | 


= = where s < 1 the integral is convergent. 
Next consider the double integral 


exe y) af 
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extended over the area f enclosed by a given curve S in the (z, y) plane. If 
¢ (x, y) becomes infinite at the point O (a,, y,) in the area, the integral has no 
meaning: ‘to give it one surround the point O by a small closed curve S, and 
let fy be the area between the two curves S and S,. The integral 


Ie=| dap 


has then a definite meaning, but its value changes as the curve S, alters. Now 
suppose that J, has a limit J when the curve S, diminishes in all directions to 
the point O: we then say that the integral is convergent and its value is J, 
If on the other hand J, increases indefinitely as this curve is diminished the 
integral is divergent. 


Fig. 7 
32. If at each point of the surface f 
o|< a and a< 2, 


the integral is convergent. To prove this we first suppose the function ¢ to 
be positive at all points in f. Now draw two circles S, and S, round O as 


Fig. 8 


centre, radii r, and r,, and denote the areas between these circles by f,, and 
between them and the outer curve S by f, and /, respectively. 
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The integral 
pdf 

fi 

has a sense; itis > 0 and increases when 7, diminishes. Moreover 
i bdf< the i af 
M M 
a pe se Lea af. 

If r, is constant the first integral here remains fixed while the second is equal to 


InrM 
Gist 


al 


WA hae —/7 geben, 


and also tends to a limit if a < 2. 


Thus the integral 
| oar 


is always increasing as 7, diminishes but always remains less yr a certain 
fixed quantity so that it tends to a finite limit. 


This result is not changed if we replace the circle S, by any curve S, 
surrounding O and gradually decreasing to the point O. We can see this 
easily by tracing round O as centre two circles S,’ and S,’ comprising the 

curve Sy between them and diminishing with it to the point O. 


33. Suppose now that the function f has any sign whatever; the 
preceding conclusions still apply, for if we put 


= — $2 
and choose ¢, and ¢, so that 
$=, and $.—0 
for all points where ¢ > 0 and 
p=, and d= 0 


where ¢ < 0, and then apply the theorem to the functions ¢, and ¢., we find 
that the integrals 


| I=] didf I= | deff 


are both convergent: their difference is also convergent and the proposition 
is proved. 


We can go further : in fact the integral 


[ sia 


is also convergent for it is equal to 7;+J,. For this reason the integral 
Tis said to be absolutely convergent. In this case the limits J are independent 
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of the sequence of forms which the curve f, takes when it vanishes into the 
point O. . 


It may happen that by particular choice of the curves S, it may be possible 
to prove that the integral 


lp=| af 


is convergent but that the integral 


| lela 


is divergent. In this case the integral J, is said to be semi-convergent and 
it can be proved that its value depends fundamentally on the sequence of 
curves S, chosen to define the limit; and in fact if it is possible to divide the 
region near the point O into a finite number of constituent parts in each of 
which the function ¢ has the same sign, it can be proved that a choice of 
sequence for the curves S, can always be made so as to make the integral 
I, equal to any assignable quantity positive or negative. 


34. Let us now define the convergence of triple integrals: this can be 
done just as for the case of double integrals. The integral 


[ ¥@, y, 2) dv 


extended over any finite volume has no meaning if % becomes infinite at the 
point O (2, y;, 2) in the field of integration : to give it a meaning consider 
the integral 


ina dv 


extended over the same volume but excluding a small volume around the 
point O. If this integral tends to a limit J when this small excluded volume 
is diminished indefinitely in all directions to the point O, the integral is said 
to be convergent and its value is J. 


The test of convergence corresponding to that given above for double 
integrals is that 


lob (a, y, j\<— and a<3 


at all points of the surface: r is of course the distance from the point O to 
the point (x, y, z). In this case the integral is absolutely convergent and the 
limit is independent of the sequence of forms assumed by the excluded 
volume as it diminishes to the point O. 


We can have analogously semi-convergent volume integrals which are 
such that 


| |b | do 


~ 
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is divergent but such that a definite limit can be obtained for the integral 


| de 


by a suitable choice of the diminishing sequence of small excluded volumes. 
This limit will depend fundamentally on the particular sequence of volumes 
taken. 


The integral 


ale) 


provides the simplest example of a semi-convergent integral, and it is a 
fundamentally important one in the physical theory. 


. 


35. The question of the integration and differentiation of functions 
represented by improper integrals of the type under consideration is not one 
that we can here enter into in any detail but we may state the following 
results which will be fairly obvious if the corresponding theorems concerning 
functions represented by uniformly convergent series are borne in mind. 


It is permissible under all circumstances to integrate an improper integral 
with respect to a parameter under the sign of integration, provided that the 
range of values taken for the parameter is such that the given integral is 
absolutely convergent for all values of the parameter within it. 


It is permissible to differentiate an absolutely convergent improper 
integral under the sign of integration provided that the new integral obtained 
is itself absolutely convergent. 


If follows therefore that in the above integrals 


ol 
XxX; ae OX, > 
but it does not follow, and is not necessarily true, that 
SOx 
XxX, Ox p) 


mainly because the integral representing X, has no definite meaning unless 
the sequence of diminishing excluded volumes is specified in its definition. 


Proofs of most of these theorems will be found in Poincaré’s book already 
mentioned. Reference may also be made to the small tract by Mr Leathem 
on Volume and Surface Integrals used in Physics (C.U. Press). | 


CHAPTER I 
ON THE PRODUCTION AND DEFINITION OF THE ELECTROSTATIC FIELD 


36. On electrification by friction*. If a piece of glass and a piece of resin 
be rubbed together they will be found on separation to attract one another. 
Also if a second piece of glass be rubbed by a second piece of resin and if the 
pieces be then separated and suspended in the neighbourhood of the former 
pieces of glass and resin it will be observed that (i) the two pieces of glass 
repel each other, (ii) each piece of glass attracts each piece of resin, and 
(111) the two pieces of resin repel one another. 


These phenomena of attraction and repulsion are called electrical pheno- 
mena and the bodies which exhibit them are said to be electrified or charged 
with electricity. Bodies may, as we shall soon see, be electrified in many 
other ways than by friction. 


The electrical properties of two pieces of glass are similar to one another 
but opposite to those of the two pieces of resin. If a body electrified in any 
manner behaves as glass does, i.e. it repels the glass and attracts the resin, | 
that body is said to be positively electrified, and if it attracts the glass and 
repels the resin it is said to be negatively electrified. The exactly opposite 
properties of the two kinds of electrification justify us in thus indicating them 
by opposite signs, but the application of the positive sign to one rather than 
the other kind must be considered as a matter of arbitrary convention. 


No force either of attraction or repulsion can be observed between an 
electrified body and a body not electrified. When in any case bodies not 
previously electrified are observed to be acted on by an electrified body it 
is because they have been electrified by induction, a process which will be 
more fully explained in the next paragraph. 


This property of electrified bodies may be used to examine roughly the 
degree of electrification of a body and also to discover whether it is positively 
or negatively electrified. In fact if a glass ball of small dimensions is sus- 
pended on a long silk thread and then electrified by rubbing with a piece 
of resin it will become positively electrified and thus if it is brought into the 

* The experiments here described are quoted with slight modifications by Maxwell from 
Faraday’s Haperimental Researches. It is not pretended that they can be carried out under 


modern conditions suitably accurately enough to form the basis of a theory; but their description 
serves to illustrate in a remarkable manner the properties of electricity. 


i 3 
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neighbourhood of any other electrified body it will be attracted or repelled 
by that body according as it is negatively or positively charged and with 
a force depending on the degree of electrification of the body. 


Two similar electrified bodies placed in the same position relative to the 
suspended hall would produce the same deflection if their electrifications are 
the same. 


37. Electrification by induction. Let us suspend a metallic rod by silk 
threads and suppose that it is originally uncharged. If then we bring up 
a small body charged with electricity near to one end of the rod, without 
however allowing it to touch the rod, it will be found that this end of the rod 
has become charged with electricity opposite in sign to that on the small 
body, whilst the other end is found to be charged with electricity of the same 
sign as that on the given body. On the removal of the small electrified body 
it will be found: that it has itself lost none of its charge and that the rod 
has lost all signs of electrification. If the rod is arranged so that it can be 
divided into two parts, we can separate the two parts before removing the 
inducing charge, and it will then be found on examination of each part 
separately that the one is positively charged and the other negatively charged. 


This electrification of the metal rod which depends on the presence in its 
neighbourhood of an electrified body and which vanishes when the body is 
removed, is called electrification by induction. | 


Now let a hollow metallic vessel be hung up by silk threads and let a 
similar thread be attached to the lid of the vessel so that it may be opened 
or closed without touching it. Let also pieces of glass and resin be similarly 
suspended and electrified by rubbing together. _ 


; 

Suppose the vessel to be originally unelectrified: then if the electrified 
piece of glass is hung up within it and the lid closed the outside of the vessel 
will be found to be positively electrified by induction, the interior being 
negatively electrified. Now az may be shown that the electrification on the 
outside of the vessel 1s exactly the same in whatever part of the interior space 
the glass 1s suspended, and that it is also not changed by altering the shape of 
the prece of glass, as might, for instance, be accomplished by having it in detachable 
portions. It follows that the electrification of the outside of the vessel in 
this experiment must measure some definite property of the electrified body 
which remains constant under similar circumstances. This property is called 
the electric charge of the body. 


The experiment thus provides us with a method of comparing the electric 
charges on different bodies without altering the electrification on them. In 
fact two bodies will have equal charges if they produce the same electrification 
outside the vessel when inserted separately intoit. A body will have a charge 
equal to twice that on a given body, if when introduced into the vessel it 
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produces on the outside an electrification equal to that produced by two 
bodies whose charges are equal to that of the given body, when inserted 
together. Finally two bodies will have equal and opposite charges; if when 
introduced simultaneously into the metal vessel they produce no electrification 
outside the metal vessel. Proceeding in this way we can test what multiple 
the charge on any given electrified body is of the charge on another body, 
so that if we take the latter charge as the unit charge we can express any 
charge in terms of this unit. 


The charge of a body is therefore a physical quantity capable of measure- 
ment and two or more charges can be experimentally combined with a result 
. of the same kind as when two quantities are added algebraically. We are 
therefore entitled to use language fitted to deal with electrification as a 
quantity as well as a quality and to speak of an electrified body as charged 
with a certain quantity of positive or negative electricity. 

It can now be proved that the charges on the two portions of the separated 
rod electrified by induction as in the first experiment of this paragraph are 
equal and opposite by’inserting them together in the metal vessel as described 
above and examining the electrification produced outside. 


38. Electrification by conduction. Let the metal vessel of the last 
experiment be electrified by induction as there explained and let a second 
metallic body be suspended by silk threads near it, and let a metal wire 
similarly suspended be brought up so as to touch simultaneously the electrified 
vessel and the second body. 


The second body will now be found to be positively electrified and the 
positive electrification of the vessel will have diminished. The electrical 
condition has been transferred from the vessel to the second body by means 
of the wire. The wire is on this account called a conductor of electricity and 
the second body is said to be electrified by conduction. 


If a glass rod, a stick or resin or gutta percha, or even a silk thread had 
been used instead of the metal wire, no transfer of electricity would have taken 
place. These latter substances are therefore called mnon-conductors of 
electricity. Such substances are used in electrical experiments to support 
electrified bodies without carrying off their electricity : they are then called 
unsulators. Although it is convenient for the present to draw this distinction 
between conductors and non-conductors, we shall find that in reality all 
substances resist the passage of electricity and all substances allow it to pass, 
though in exceedingly different degrees. 


Of all substances the metals are by very much the best conductors. Next 
come solutions of salts and acids and lastly as very bad conductors (and 
therefore good insulators) come oils, waxes, silk, glass and such substances as 
sealing wax, resin, shellac, indiarubber, etc. Gases under ordinary conditions 
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are good insulators. Flames however conduct well, and, for reasons which 
will be explained later, all gases become good conductors when in the 
presence of radium or so-called radio-active substances. Distilled water is 
an almost perfect insulator, but any other sample of water will contain 
impurities which generally cause it to conduct tolerably well, and hence a 
wet body is generally a bad insulator. 

When a body is in contact with insulators only, it is said to be insulated. 


In the second experiment of the previous paragraph an electrified body 
produced electrification in the metal vessel while separated from it by air, 
a non-conductor medium. Such a medium, considered as transmitting the 
electrical effects without conduction, has been called by Faraday a dielectric 
medium, or simply a dielectric. 


39. On charging a body with electricity. A combination of the results 
of the experiments of the previous paragraphs provides us with a ready 
means of charging any body with any desired quantity of electricity. 

Let A and B be two metallic vessels of the type of those used above : 
let pieces of glass and resin be suspended as before and electrified by rubbing 
with one another. Now let the electrified piece of glass be put into the vessel 
A and the resin in the vessel B. Let the two vessels be then put into com- 
munication by a metal wire. All signs of electrification outside the vessels 
A and B will disappear. 3 

Next let the wire be removed and let the pieces of glass and of resin be 
taken out of the vessels without touching them. It will then be found that 
A is electrified negatively and B positively. If now the glass and the vessel 
A be introduced into a large insulated metallic vessel C, it will be found that 
there is no electrification outside C. This shows that there is a charge on the 
vessel A exactly equal and opposite to that on the piece of glass; it is found 
similarly that the charge on the vessel B is exactly equal and opposite to that 
on the piece of resin. 

We have thus a method of producing on any conducting body a charge 
exactly equal and opposite to that of an electrified body without altering the 
electrification of the latter, and we may in this way charge any number of 
such bodies with exactly equal quantities of electricity of either kind, which 
we may take for provisional units. | 

Now let the vessel B, charged with a quantity of positive electricity, 
which we shall call, for the present, unity, be introduced into the larger 
insulated vessel C without touching it. It will produce a positive electrifica-. 
tion on the outside of C. Now let B be made to touch the inside of C. No 
change of external electrification will be observed. If B is now taken out 
of C without touching it, and removed to a sufficient distance, it will be found 
that Bis completely discharged and that C has become charged with a unit 
of positive electricity. 
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We have thus a method of transferring the charge from B to C. 

Let B be now charged again with another unit of positive electricity, 
introduced into C, already charged, made to touch the inside of C and 
removed. It will be found again that B is completely discharged and that 
the charge of C is doubled. 

If this process is repeated, it will be ana that however highly C is 
previously charged, and in whatever way B is charged, when B is first 
entirely enclosed in C, then made to touch C, and finally removed without 
touching it, the charge of B is entirely transferred to C. This experiment 
thus provides a method of charging a body with any number of units of 
electricity. We shall find in discussing the mathematical theory that the 
result of this experiment affords an accurate test of the truth of the theory. 


40. The laws of electrical phenomena. In the experiments of § 37 it was 
shown that if a piece of glass, electrified by rubbing it with resin, is being 
hung up in an insulated metal vessel, the electrification observed outside does 
not depend on the position of the piece of glass. If we now introduce the 
piece of resin, with which the glass was rubbed into the same vessel, without 
touching either the glass or the vessel, 1t will be found that there is no 
electrification outside the vessel. From this we may conclude that the electric 
charge imparted to the resin by rubbing it with the glass is exactly equal, but 
opposite in sign, to that imparted to the glass by the same process. We may 
conclude that in generating electricity by friction equal ay aratiees of both positive 
and negative electricity are generated. 

Now suppose that two bodies, both charged with a certain uantity of 
electricity, are inserted together into a metallic vessel in the manner described 
above. Electrification will be induced on the outside of the vessel equal to 
that produced by a single body charged with a quantity of electricity equal 
to the algebraic sum of the quantities on the two bodies. Suppose now that 
while thus inside the vessel the two-bodies are connected by a wire so that 
a transfer of electricity takes place between them by conduction through the 
wire. It will be found that the electrification on the outside of the vessel 
remains unaltered; we may therefore conclude that the total quantity of 
electricity on the two bodies remains the same. Thus 

When one body electrifies another by conduction the total charge on the two 
remains the same, that is, the one loses as much positive or gains as much negative — 
electricity as the other gains of positive or loses of negative electricity. 

We have also seen that when a body electrifies another one by induction 
the amount of positive charge induced on the one part of the second body is 
equal to the amount of negative charge induced on the other part, so that 
the total charge of the second body remains constantly zero. Thus 


The total charge of a body, or a system of bodies, always remains the same, 
except in so far as vt receives electricity from or gives electricity to other bodies. 
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These are the fundamental laws of electrostatic processes as formulated 
by Faraday from the result of a long series of experiments of the type of those 
described above. To render the results deduced from them susceptible of 
mathematical specification, one further fact is required and that is the law 
of action between electrified bodies. 


41. The law of action in electrical theory. The actual law for the action 
between electrified bodies was first discovered experimentally by Coulomb 
(1785)*, who measured the force by means 
of a torsion balance. This apparatus consists 
essentially of two light balls A, C fixed at the 
two ends of a rod which is suspended at its 
middle point B by a very fine thread of silver 
quartz or other material. The upper end of 
the thread is fastened to a moveable head D, 
so that the thread and rod can be made to 
rotate by screwing the head. If the rod is 
acted on only by its weight the condition for 
equilibrium is that there shall be no torsion 
in the thread. If however we fix a third small 
ball # in the same horizonal plane as the other 
two, and if the three balls are electrified, the 
forces between the fixed ball and the moveable 
ones will exert a couple on the moving rod, 
and the condition for equilibrium is that this 7 
couple shall balance that due to the torsion. Coulomb found that the couple 
exerted by the torsion of the thread was* exactly proportional to the angle 
through which one end of the thread had been turned relative to the other, 
and in this way he was enabled to measure his electric forces. In Coulomb’s 
experiments only one of the two moveable balls was electrified, the second 
serving merely as a counterpoise, and the fixed ball was at the same distance 
from the torsion thread as the two moveable balls. 


Fig. 9 


A similar instrument had previously been used by Cavendish to measure 
the gravitational force between two small bodies. 


The result obtained by Coulomb may be stated in the following terms. 


If we suppose the dimensions of the two bodies on which charges} ¢ and 
q are placed to be so small compared with the distance between them that 
the result is not much affected by any inequality of distribution of electrifica- 
tion on either body and if also the bodies be supposed to be suspended in 


* Histoire et Mémoires de? Académie Royale. Paris, 1785-1787. 
+ Measured in any provisional units as suggested above. 
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air at a considerable distance from other bodies, then the force between them 
is radial and of amount 
q7 
F = Pa Pm) 5 
when they are at a distance r apart. The constant y is a physical constant 
depending on the unit of distance chosen and also on the provisional unit 
adopted for measuring the charges q and q’. 


We now define the absolute unit of electric charge in Gauss’ manner so 
as to make y numerically equal to unity. It is that quantity of electricity 
which if condensed at unit distance from a similar charge would exert unit 
force on it. This is the absolute electrostatic unit of charge. 


The idea of the concentration of a charge at a point involved in this 
definition is of course merely a theoretical device introduced to simplify the | 
mathematical expression of the law of action. If we wish to be precise we 
must speak of the point charge as above as the charge on a small body whose 
dimensions are infinitesimal compared with the distance at which we investi- 
gate its action. In this sense we regard a point charge in our mathematical 
theory in the same way as we do a mass-particle in ordinary dynamics, and 
the proved real existence of the electron justifies such a procedure. 


42. This law of force is essentially an empirical one and no absolute proof 
is therefore possible, although very strong theoretical evidence can be 
advanced in its favour. We may therefore very well ask whether the law is 
absolutely true or is it merely true within the limits of experimental error? 


The experimental proofs of the law originated by Laplace and Cavendish, 
which will be soon discussed, have established the fact that the force between 
two point charges g, and q, must be 

9172 

yet p? 
where p is certainly less than 10-5. Of course we may now assert that if 
pis so exceedingly small, the chances are that it is zero rigorously. 


There is however some powerful but indirect evidence in favour of the 
exactness of this law: this law of action as the inverse square of the distance 
is precisely that which holds in gravitational theory; and in this case it must 
certainly be true to an enormous degree of refinement as it explains the 
motions of the heavenly bodies so well. 


In any case the law for both electrical and gravitational theories is always 
exact as far as direct experiment can follow it and the conclusion seems there- 
fore to be that it is exactly true. The evidence in favour of its exactness 
in electrical theory is less complete than the evidence provided by astro- 
nomical facts in gravitational theory; but this is counterbalanced by the 
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fact that our knowledge of the mechanism underlying electrical actions is 
much more precise. 


The real fundamental. reason of the exactness of this law is not yet 
evident. We can show that transmission of force by an elastic medium 
involves a law like this, but this does not provide us with a reason for the 
validity of the law in the present case. 


43. We have said that the constant y which enters into our relation 
FayHt ap 3 


is a physical constant depending on ae units adopted. We may therefore 
enquire as to the way in which it depends on these units. To answer this 
it is necessary to find the dimensions* of y. 


The expression of a physical law must be independent of the units of 
measurement of the quantities involved. The physical law expressing the 
force between two electric point charges q, and q,, viz. that the force is equal to 


is of this type: and we therefore conclude that the dimensions of the quantities 
equated in this relation must be the same. 


If we use [m], [0], [¢], [gq] to denote the respective dimensions of the chosen 
arbitrary units of mass, length, time and quantity of electricity the dimen- 
sional equation for the above law is 


so that fy] = Fa 


defines the dimensions of y. Now the definition of dimensions implies that 
the unit of any quantity is increased in the ratio of its dimensions when these 
are increased, and the numerical value of the quantity is consequently reduced 
in the same ratio. Thus if we had chosen different arbitrary units for the 
fundamental quantities, which have respectively measures M, L, T, Q in 
terms of the former units the new value I of the constant of the lathe: law 
of action between electric charges. would be given by 


Q2T? 
and this relation defines completely the way in which this constant depends 
on the fundamental units. — 
* The doctrine of dimensions was really first started by the section of Newton’s Principia 


entitled ‘Principle of Dynamical Similarity’; but the theory was not very definitely understood 
until Fourier crystallised Newton’s rules in his Theory of Heat. 
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44. We have so far assumed a knowledge of some arbitrary but definite 
unit of electric charge which does not depend on the other fundamental 
units employed. We can however simplify the matter by regarding the 
physical law of action as defining an electric charge and then the constant 
y can be chosen at will, provided that the electric charge is measured properly. 
The simplest plan is to take, after Gauss, y = 1 so that the equation for the 
law of action is 


19 
In this case the dimensions of an electric charge must clearly be 


(gq) = [PF e-tm*y 
and the unit charge is such that if condensed at unit distance in vacuo from 
a similar quantity it would exert unit force on it. This is Gauss’s absolute 
unit of charge in which we shall henceforth assume all charges to be measured. 
We have then no further concern with the constant y. 


We have now sufficient information to enable us to formulate mathe- 
matically the general theory of electrostatic phenomena, and it was in fact 
on this basis that the earlier mathematical physicists of the French school 
(Poisson, Laplace and others) developed the theory. It will however be 
convenient for us to give first a short statement of the position of the more 
fundamental problem regarding the constitution pt electricity itself before 
proceeding to our main problem. 


45. The constitution of electricity. Previous to the researches of Faraday 
the generally accepted explanation of the phenomena of electrical action was 
based ultimately on Coulomb’s experimental law for the interaction between 
electrical charges and involved the fundamental concept of the two electric 
fluids: these two fluids were assumed to be composed of very small particles 
of a non-gravitative subtile matter of a more refined and penetrating kind 
than ordinary liquids and gases: two particles of the same fluid repel each 
other with the law of action determined by Coulomb, whilst two particles of 
different fluids attract one another by the same law. It was then supposed 
that all bodies in their ordinary conditions contained equal amounts of both 
positive and negative electricity and that in rubbing two bodies together as 
described in § 36 a difference in the quantities of the two fluids in each of 
the bodies is produced, so that the one has an excess.of positive fluid and is 
therefore positively charged, while the other has an excess of negative fluid 
and is negatively charged. This theory therefore effectively explains the 
phenomenon of electrification by friction and also the forces of attraction or 
repulsion between electrified bodies: it would also account for the phenomena 
of conduction and induction if it is assumed that either one or both of the 
fluids are freely moveable through good conducting media, being however 
more or less rigidly fixed to the elements in an insulating medium. 
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This two fluid theory may be said to have held the field until the time 
when Faraday began his researches on electricity. After educating himself 
by the study of the phenomena connected with his discoveries on electro- 
magnetic induction, he applied his knowledge to electrostatic problems and 
finally came to the conclusion that the so-called charge of electricity on a 
conductor was not in reality anything of a material nature on the conductor 
or in the conductor, but consisted in a state of strain or polarisation, or 
a physical change of some kind in the particles of the dielectric medium 
surrounding the conductor and that it was this physical state in the dielectric 
which constituted electrification. 


But while thus attempting to dispense with the necessity of the concept 
of the electric fluids, Faraday himself provided in his electrochemical 
researches the starting point for the next great development in electrical 
theory which culminated in J. J. Thomson’s discovery and practical isolation 
and examination of the ‘atom of negative electricity,’ the now famous ‘electron,’ 
and the consequent formulation of the ‘electron theory’ of electrical (and 
optical) phenomena, which in many respects is very similar, although more 
explicit, than the old fluid theory. While thus crediting Thomson with the 
discovery of the electron it must not be forgotten that its existence had long 
previously been surmised by Helmholtz* and Maxwellt in a general way, and 
by Crookes in more explicit terms: and it had formed the basis for the 
fundamental theoretical researches of Larmor and Lorentz published long 
before Thomson’s discovery f. } 


The electron itself is an extremely minute electrically charged particle 
with an inertia mass of 9 . 10-?6 oms. and a charge of about 4°69 . 10-1 electro- 
static units which is enormously large compared with its mass: in fact two 
grams of electrons placed at a distance of one metre apart would repel one 
another with a force equal to the weight of about 1074 tons. The really 
extraordinary thing about them is that however they are obtained, they are 
apparently always identical at least as regards their charges and masses, 
which is all that we are concerned with. It is of course beyond the powers 
of a physical science to say what is the ultimate cause of this exact identity 
of all the electrons. 


No one has yet succeeded in isolating positive electrons, so that the term 
electron is temporarily applied only to the negatively charged particles 


* Faraday Lecture, 1881. 

t+ ‘A dynamical theory of the electromagnetic field,’ Phil. Trans. (1864). 

t For full information the student may consult: J. J. Thomson, Conduction of Electricity 
im Gases; E. Rutherford, Radioactivity; Townsend, Electricity in Gases; which are the standard 
works on the physics of the electron and radioactivity disintegrations. The mathematical side 
is discussed with references by Larmor, Aether and Matter; Lorentz, Theory of Electrons; Richard- 
son, Electron Theory of Matter. See also Campbell, Modern Electrical Theory; J. J. Thomson, 
The Corpuscular Theory of Matter. 
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discovered by Thomson, but experimental evidence is gradually tending to 
the view that the positively charged hydrogen atom is the ultimate element 
of the positive electricity which exists in all substances. The element of 
positive electricity if assumed to have the mass of a hydrogen atom also 
carries the same charge, viz. 3. 10-1 units; but its mass is 1700 times that 
of an electron. 


46. There is now an enormous mass of experimental evidence, to which 
contributions are made, not only by the phenomena of electrostatics, but also 
by the phenomena of almost every branch of physics and chemistry tending 
to show that each chemical atom of matter contains as an essential part of 
its constitution a certain number of electrons grouped together in various 
more or less stable congeries; each atom also possesses in some as yet 
undetermined form the necessary positive electric charge to make it electrically . 
neutral on the whole. -In every solid body there is a continual process of 
atomic dissociation going on, the electronic configuration inside the atom 
being sufficiently unstable in many cases to be capable of breaking up on 
small provocation, with the consequent liberation of one or more electrons 
and occasionally of positive elements as well: the result of this is that mixed 
up with the atoms of chemical matter composing a body we have a greater 
or less percentage of negative electrons, and a few positive elements freely 
moveable in the interstices between the atoms. It is in fact to these free 
electrons and positive charges that the phenomena of electric conduction is 
due. An electrically charged body is one in which there is an excess or 
deficit of (negative) electrons. The action between the charges of the electrons 
and the charges in the atoms is precisely that specified by Coulomb’s law 
provided the charges are at rest and at distances from one another large 
compared with ordinary molecular dimensions. The distinction between 
insulators and conductors as regards the phenomena of induction and con- 
duction depends essentially on the fact that in the conductors there is a large 
number of the free dissociated electrons which can be pulled about from one 
part of the medium to another under the action of forces from other electrified 
bodies; whereas in insulators there is such an extremely small number of 
these free electrons, that the phenomena depending on them can under most 
circumstances be neglected. 


47. We shall in our future investigations discuss many facts which have 
led up to this conception of the essential electronic constituent of matter; but 
we may here just mention one important point in its favour to which we shall 
not have any need to refer to in our future work. In 1896 Becquerel dis- 
covered the so-called radioactive substances, which are continually and 
spontaneously emitting a complicated type of radiation, of which two of the 
main constituents have been proved to be composed, the one of rapidly 
moving electrons (B particles) and the other of more slowly moving positive 
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_ particles (a particles), the properties of which however suggest that they are 
attached to a molecule of helium. These phenomena were found by Becquerel 
to be associated with the element uranium, but Mme Curie working with her 
husband soon succeeded by a wonderful process of fractional distillation in 
isolating the chloride of a much more powerfully active element, then 
unknown to chemical science, and which they called Radium. Many other 
similar substances have subsequently been discovered, but radium is still 
the most active of them all. 

The velocity with which the electrons are thrown off from radium is 
really astounding, in some cases it amounts to as much as 3. 107 metres per 
second, i.e. one-tenth of the velocity of light. Moreover the phenomenon 
is still more remarkable on account of the great development of heat that 
accompanies the process of disintegration. This suggests, of course, that 
not only are the atoms emitting the electrons with this enormous velocity, but 
that what remains is also undergoing violent transformation; and it is now 
definitely established that this is actually the case. In fact, a detailed 
investigation of the phenomena associated with radioactivity has led to the 
result that a substance which is continually radiating electrons or positive 
particles or both spontaneously changes into another substance differing 
chemically from the former substance: from which it arises; moreover the 
atomic weight of the new substance bears a definite relation to that of the 
old and the number of elements of charge lost in the transformation. This 
discovery probably provides the most direct evidence we have of a relation 
between the electrical constitution of an atom and its chemical composition, 
a relation which necessarily implies the essential existence inside any atom 
of matter of certain positive and negative charges. 


48. Although the evidence thus deduced appears to be conclusive only as 
regards the radioactive substances there are a large number of facts which 
point to the conclusion that it is universally valid for all substances known 
to us. Of these facts the most direct and conclusive have recently been 
obtained by Profs. J. J. Thomson* and Rutherford} and their collaborators 
in an extensive examination of the electronic constitution of matter. The 
method employed consists in firing a stream of rapidly moving a- or B-particles 
into a piece of matter and examining the deflection and loss of energy of the 
individual particles caused by their collision with the atoms of matter. From 
the nature of the scattering of the heavier a-particles it is concluded that the 
positive charge in a simple atom, which is the active nucleus in producing 
the effect observed, is equal to the charge on an electron multiplied by the 
atomic number t of the substance; but that it is concentrated in an extremely 

* Camb. Phil. Soc. Proc. xv. p. 465 (1910) 

+ Phil. Mag. xxi. p. 669 (1911). 


{ The ordinal number of the substance in the Serials table. In most cases this number is 
equal to half the atomic weight. 
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small volume, much smalter than the electron is presumed to occupy. The 
number of electrons in the neutral atom will therefore be equal to the atomic 
number of the substance. 

The results obtained from the scattering of the smaller B-particles are 
not nearly so definite and are also not consistent with those just explained, 
but the discrepancy may be due to other causes*. 

With the question as to whether there is anything else beyond the electric 
charges in the atom we are not at present concerned: the fact that it is 
impossible to obtain the positive particle unassociated with an atom of 
hydrogen or helium at the least, which are known for other reasons to be 
particularly complex systems, rather suggests that there is something else 
in an atom than mere electricity, but it is impossible to say what it is, chiefly 
because we are thus prevented from determining the true nature of the 
positive charge. } | 

In the majority of our future discussions we shall have no special necessity 
to use this definite conception of electricity which now underlies the modern 
electrical theory, and we shall occasionally offer tentative illustrative 
explanations which are based on a less explicit conception. We shall not 
however refrain from resorting to the conception of an electron and, in fact, 
it will often be conducive to clearness if we elaborate various details in the 
usual expositions of the electron theory of the phenomena which arise. 


49. The definition of the electric field of a system of point chargest. 
If an electrified body is brought into the space surrounding any system of 
charges it will in general produce a sensible disturbance in the electrification 
of the system by induction. But if the body is very small and its charge 
also very small the electrification of the other bodies will not sensibly be 
disturbed. The force acting on the body as a result of the action from the 
charges on the other bodies will then be proportional to its charge and will 
be reversed if the sign of the charge is reversed. That is if 6F be the force 
and 8q the charge, then when $4 is an infinitesimal SF is proportional to Sq or 

oF = Bog, 
where E is a vector function of the position of dq only, which is determinate 
when the system of charges is given. We may thus regard E as a property 
of the point. | ? 

The space in and around the given system of charges is called the electric 
field of those charges and the vector E, which represents the force ‘per unit 
charge’ at the point in the field is called the intensity of the electric force at 
that point in the field. 

In the neighbourhood of a single point charge g and at a distance r from 
it the electric force intensity is along the direction of r and of amount q/7?. 


* Cf. N. Bohr, Phil. Mag. xxx. p. 581 (1915). 
+ J. Lagrange, Par. sav. (étr.) 7, 1773 (Ocuvres, 6, p. 349). 
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If we refer to ordinary rectangular coordinates with the point charge q, at 
the point (%,, ¥;, 2,) then the components of the force intensity along the 
coordinate axes at the point (a, y, z) are 


= y¥— —) 


‘? 


where ry? = (w — ay)? + (y— yy)? + (2 — %)®. 
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In a similar manner it can be seen that if we have any system of point 
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respectively, then the components of the total electric force at the point 
(x, y, 2) of the field are 
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from which the components of the force intensity at any point of the field 
are obtained by simple differentiation along the axes, is called the potential* 
of the electric field at the point (z, y, z). It has an important physical 
significance which we shall discuss later: for the present it is merely defined 


so that 
eg mE, 
(Ee, E,; E,) ee (= oy’ ==) d, 
and thus 
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The component of the force intensity in any direction at a point is the space 
rate of fall or the negative gradient of the potential at that point and in that 
direction. 


50. If we choose rectangular axes with the origin O conveniently near 
the system of charges and if we write 
* ‘This function was used first in the theory of attractions by Laplace. The name potential 


was given to it by Green and independently by Gauss, ‘Allgemeine Lehrsitze iiber...anziehungs 
und Abstossungskrafte,’ § 3. (Collected Works, 5, p. 200.) 
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and denote by 6, the angle between the radii r) and 7.) from the origin then 


P52 = Ty? +b 1297 — 2 o7s9.€08 O;, 
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The greatest interest attaches to the be) values of d at a considerable 
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distance from the origin*. In this case (=) is small for each of the charges 
0 


(assumed all to be at a finite distance) and we can expand each term of the 
above sum in an absolutely convergent series. We thus get in fact 
a 2 
rnb = 34,1 L + $2 cos 8, + 5 AGeaw gaa 
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Thus for points at a very Ve distance the first approximation to the 
potential is 
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If we had chosen O at the centroid of the charges then %q,7,) cos 0, = 0 and 
the second term in the expansion vanishes.. The third term has as coefficient 


2 Q51s97 (3 cos? A, — 1), 
and in this form it is easily identified with Gauss’ term in the attraction of 


a gravitating system of masses. There is of course no centroid at a finite 
distance if Xg, = 0. 


We have also 
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The action of the charges at a ie distance is thus to a first approximation 
as if they were all collected at a point, which is their mean centre. These 


* The expansion of the potential at a distant point is originally due to Poisson but was put 
into a convenient form by MacCullagh. AR. Irish Trans. (1855). 
f 
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remarks will help us in the elucidation of certain difficulties which crop up 
when we attempt to extend our definitions so as to apply to continuous 
distributions. 


51. The definition ‘of the electric field at points outside & continuous 
distribution of charge*. The discussion of the previous paragraph applies 
only to a system of discrete point charges or electrons and it is only in this 
sense that the analytical functions have any meaning. In actual practice 
however the distributions of charge with which we deal include such an 
enormous number of electrons that the expression of their field by functions 
of the type discussed above, even if it were possible, would be quite untract- 
able. Fortunately however any such complete atomic analysis is useless 
in a physical theory, whose results can only be tested by observation and 
experiment on matter in bulk, for we are unable to take cognisance of the 
single molecule of matter, much less of the separate electrons inside it to 
which this analysis has regard. The development of the theory which is to 
be in line with experience must instead concern itself with an effective 
differential element of volume containing a crowd of molecules numerous 
enough to be expressible continuously, as regards their average relations 
as a volume density of matter. 


Thus in any physical theory all that we are directly concerned with as 
regards the charge in any ‘physically’ small element of volume dv, is its 
total amount dq, and the ratio of these two magnitudes defines the density 
of the charge at the point, viz. p,, where 


dq, = py, dry. 


The distinction here introduced between physically, as distinct from 
mathematically, small differential elements of volume is important and must 
be emphasised. In the speculations of pure mathematics there is no limit 
to the fineness of the subdivision of a region into volume elements, but in 
the physical theory there comes a limit when the element is so small that the 
number of elements of mass or charge in-it is so small that the total mass 
included in the element depends appreciably upon its shape, so that the 
definition of density as the ratio of this total mass or charge to the volume 
ceases to have any meaning. The passage to the limit involved in a strict 
mathematical definition is thus not possible in a physical theory. , 


52. Now the element of charge p,dv, acts effectively at all points which 
are at a distance from it which is large compared with the linear dimensions of 
the element of volume dv, containing it, just like a charged particle so that 


* The points here briefly dealt with are discussed at length by Leathem, Volume and Surface 
Integrals used in Physics (Camb. Univ. Press, 1st ed. 1905). Cf. also J. Boussinesq, Journ. de 
math. (3) 6, p. 89 (1880); H. Poincaré, Amer. Journ. of Math. 12, p. 284 (1890). 
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its field at such points is defined by the force vector 5E and potential 54 
which are determined by the relations 


Re atiotid ) ee 

" ry 
In these expressions 7, denotes the distance of the volume element dv, at the 
point (x,, ¥,, 2) from the point (x, y, z) at which the functions are calculated. 
Thus for the whole system of charges grouped together in this way the field 
is defined by 


E=— | prdey grad iy 
Ty 


whilst — g= |? aCe 
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the integrals in each case being extended over the whole charge distri- 
bution. 


The use of the definite integral expressions necessarily implies the possibility 
of endless subdivision in the strict mathematical sense of the electric charge 
and attributes to the density p at any point the value obtained by passing | 
to a limit in the usual way. This inconsistency is however removed by the 
simple device of replacing the actual distribution of electric charge by a 
hypothetical perfectly continuous distribution with the same density at each 
point and referring the integral expressions to this distribution. Such a 
continuous distribution is effectively the same as the actual one, at least 
as regards its effect at all points which are not too near the distribution, the 
actual distribution of charge in any physically small volume element being 
then quite irrelevant. 


53. So far the field-point at which the force and potential are calculated is 
restricted to be at a distance from the nearest charge element which is large 
compared with the linear dimensions of the physically small element of the 
charge distribution; it is however easy to see that the definitions remain 
valid up to a distance comparable with the dimensions of the physically smail 
element. Let us consider the potential integral: the difference between the 


sum 2 : for the elements of charge in any physically small element of volume 


of linear dimensions / and the integral a taken throughout the same 
. 1 


element will be of the same order of magnitude as either quantity separately 
so long as r for all points of the element is of the same order of magnitude 
as 1, but that the difference will diminish to a quantity smaller in the ratio 


: when + becomes great compared with /. Thus for purposes of estimating 


* J. Lagrange, l.c. p. 45. 
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the order of magnitude it is reasonable to represent the difference between 
these two expressions for the element under consideration as 


“f es 


where a is a finite number. Thus the difference between the representation 
_ by a sum or by an integral of the potential at any point due to the charge 
between the spheres of tadii / and a (> 1) is 
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< 4rap'l (a — 1), 
where p’ is the maximum value of p in the region : this difference is negligibly 
small if w is not too big (say 1 cm.) on account of the smallness (physical) 
of 1. A similar proof also applies to the other integral. 

It thus appears that the definitions of the potential and force intensity by 
means of integrals extended throughout the hypothetical continuous distri- 
bution of charge, which replaces the actual or discrete one, are completely 
effective and valid without sensible error not only for points well outside the 
charge, but also for points whose distance from the nearest portion of charge 
is small of the order of the physically small length /. This includes the case 
when the point is so close to the apparent outer surface of the charged body 
as to be sensibly just not in contact with it and also the case where the point 
is in a small but not imperceptibly small cavity of such a size that the piece 
excavated would have the properties of mattér in bulk rather than the 
properties of a few molecules or electrons. Moreover the integrals involved 
in these definitions give rise to no mathematical difficulties. The subjects of 
integration are finite at all points of the region of integration and the integrals 
themselves are finite and differentiable with respect to the coordinates 
(x, y, 2) of the external point by the method known as differentiation under 
the sign of integration. It thus follows that we still have on the modified 


definitions E = — gradd, 


so that the electric force intensity at an external point in the field is still . 
equal to the negative gradient of the potential at that point. 


54. The definition of the electric field at points inside the continuous 
charge distribution. The generalised specification of the electric field of a 
continuous charge distribution given in the previous paragraph is perfectly 
definite, but applies only to points external to the charge distribution. As 
however we shall want to extend our analysis also to points inside the con- 
tinuous charge distributions we must see whether the definitions still hold 
for such points*. 

* Cf. Gauss, “Allg. Lehrsatze, etc.’ § 6 (Footnote 7) (Works, 5, p. 202); O. Holder, Dissertation, 


‘Tubingen, 1882, p. 6; J. Weingarten, Acta math. 10, p. 303 (1887); C. Neumann, Leipz. Ber. 42, 
‘p. 327 (1890). 
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Let us first assume, without preliminary justification, that the hypothetical 
continuous distribution with which the real distribution of charge was replaced, 
effectively represents this actual charge at any point of the field however 
near to the actual charge it may be. The force and potential at a point inside 
the distribution will then be defined by the same integral expressions if these 
have any meaning at all: we see that the integrands in both cases become 
infinite so that if the integrals are not convergent the expressions have no 
meaning whatever. We have however already indicated in the introduction 
that the two integrals are absolutely convergent in all cases if p is everywhere 
finite, so that there is no difficulty in the application of these expressions in 
this case. 


We can regard the matter physically in the following manner. Imagine 
a small volume cut out of the charge distribution around the internal point 
at which it is desired to calculate the functions. The potential and force 
due to the remaining distribution have then definite values which may 
however be large. The question is now: do the values of the functions at 
this point depend appreciably on the size and shape of the cavity, if it is 
made very small? If they do, the integrals given are either divergent or 
semi-convergent and no meaning can be attached to the functions they 
represent. If on the other hand, as is the case in the present instance, they 
do not depend on the shape or size of the cavity, if it is only made small 
enough, the integrals, although of the type called improper, have distinct 
values and the definitions remain. 


Thus if we can assume that the continuous charge distribution effectively 
replaces the real one at all points of the field the definitions of the force 
intensity and potential at an internal point are consistent and definite and 
moreover the removal of a physically small portion of this charge round the 
point does not appreciably affect the values of the functions at the point, so 
that in their definition it is immaterial whether this small portion of the 
charge is present or not. But any attempt to justify the use of this effective 
distribution in calculating the field at a point whose distance from the nearest 
element of charge is of a higher order of smallness than a physically small 
differential length (J, of our previous analysis) can only result in failure. 
For now the single electron contributes to the potential, for example, a term 
q/r which in spite of the smallness of g may become very great as r diminishes, 
so that the presence of a few such electrons might easily become so important 
as to make the potential quite different from the value obtained from the 
continuous distribution and expressed by 

pity 
ri 
to which, as we have just mentioned, the part of the distribution near the 
point contributes only a negligible amount. But there is from the physical 
4—2 
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point of view no real motive for pursuing the enquiry further as we have in 
fact obtained a formulation of our field which is completely effective in a 
physical theory, and for the following reasons. 


05. The real charge distribution may, as regards its action at any point 
inside the medium, be divided into two distinct portions by a physically small 
closed surface drawn round the point. The first part of the charge, viz. that 
outside the elementary surface, may be replaced by the continuous distribution 
as above which is, as regards its action at the point under consideration, 
effectively equivalent to it: to this we may also add, without appreciable 
modification, the continuation of this distribution throughout the interior of 
the small volume round the point. The second is the purely local distribution 
of charge elements inside the surface drawn. The contributions to the force 
and potential in the field at the internal point due to the former part of the 
charge are perfectly definite and are in fact expressed by the convergent 
integrals given above; but the local contribution from the elements of charge 
near the point is entirely unknown and may be continually changing. The 
only possible expressions for these functions ate therefore the ones that omit 
altogether the contribution of these neighbouring elements. 


If it were not possible thus to separate the physical functions into a molar 
and a molecular part a dependence would be involved between mechanical 
change and molecular structure, so that mechanical causes would alter the 
constitution of the medium and might even undermine its stability; whereas 
it isa postulate in ordinary mechanical theory that the physical properties of 
the medium are not affected by small forces*. 


Thus for the purposes of a physical theory the force and potential at 
points inside the medium are properly defined as the corresponding quantities 
belonging to the field of the hypothetical distribution of charge which is thus 
concluded to be a completely effective representation of the real distribution. 
We have therefore both at external and internal points 


E = — | pxdoy grad . 
4 


and p= p cee 


is 
Moreover since the integrals in these expressions are both absolutely con- 


* Cf. Larmor, Aether and Matter (particularly the footnote on p. 265), also Phil. Trans. 190 A 
(1897).. “The principle of D’Alembert, which is the basis of the dynamics of finite material 
bodies necessarily involves this order ofideas. That part of the aggregate forcive on the molecules 
in the element of volume which is spent in accelerating the motion of that element as a whole 
is written off; and the regular part of the remainder must mechanically equilibrate. But the 
wholly irregular parts of the molecular motions and forces are left to take care of themselves, 
which they are known to do for the simple reason that the constitution of the material body is 
observed to remain permanent.”’ | 
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vergent it is legitimate in all cases to derive the former from the latter by 
the process of differentiation under the sign of integration so that we have 


E = — grad ¢. 


Thus the components of the force intensity at any point of the field in any 
direction is the space rate of fall of the potential in that direction. 


56. On surface distributions and double-sheets. We must now pass to 
the consideration of certain important types of discontinuity in the volume 
_ charge distribution with which we shall have to deal in our future work. 
Such cases actually occur in nature and it seems necessary to consider what 
modifications are needed in the above definitions in order that they may 
apply to them. 


The first example leads us to the idea of a surface density. If the volume 
density becomes very large in the neighbourhood of a surface f in the field 
we may separate the comparatively infinite values from the rest by drawing 
two surfaces parallel and very close to f one on each side. The layer between 
these surfaces is then of very small thickness An but the volume density 
p is so large that 

An 
C= | “odn 
"0 
is finite when integrated across the common normal at any point of the surface. 
We then regard this part of the charge distribution as a surface distribution 
of density o (i.e. amount per unit area) on the surface f. It is of course 
merely a big volume density concentrated in a shell of small thickness, but 
as we do not as a rule wish to be bothered about the constitution of the layer 
we treat it in this way. . 


The potential function associated with this part of the charge distribution is 


=| df 
and since the shell is very thin this is practically 
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extended over the surface /, r denoting the distance of the element df from 
the point at which the potential is calculated. 
The components of force are expressed in an analogous manner. 


57. The second case of infinities in the volume density appears at first 
sight rather an artificial one, but as a matter of fact it actually exists in 
nature and the analysis associated with it is of immense importance for other 
branches of the work. Imagine a surface f’ placed parallel and infinitely near 
to a surface f so that the small normal distance between them is An. Now 


* G. Green, Hssay, etc. Art. 4. 
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suppose the surface f’ has a charge distribution of surface density o’ and the 
surface f one of density —o. The potential of this distribution would be 


le z | o df. 


r rol ts 


now make o’df’ = odf so that there are equal and opposite charges on opposing 
elements of the surfaces and also put 


PHP TN a 
so that o-| oAnz (5) af. 


We are therefore no longer concerned with the surface distributions separately, 
but must treat them together. They form what is called a double sheet 
distribution. The quantity which mathematically specifies the sheet is the 
product oAn, which is called the moment of the sheet and is denoted by r. 
We must have a very large o to get a finite t for r= An.o: the surface 
densities involved are therefore large compared with the usual ones which 
occur separately. 


The potential of this double sheet is 


a C iL i 
$= | an (a) # 
and the components of force analogously. 


These represent the only types of distribution with which we have to 
deal in our theories. Other types may occur in nature, but they are of little 
importance, if they occur at allt. ; 


58. If there are surface densities and double sheets in the field the 
ordinary considerations as to convergence and continuity of the integrals’ 
expressing the force and potentials still apply provided the point under con- 
sideration does not lie on any of the surface infinities. If the point is on an 
ordinary distribution of surface density the theorem stated in the introduction 
(§ 32) shows that the potential is quite definite, the integral expressing it 
being convergent, but that there is a certain indefiniteness in the expression 
of the force, which is given by a conditionally convergent integral. The 
significance of these results in the physical theory is however obvious from 
our former discussions and need not now be further elaborated. 


There are certain discontinuities introduced as we approach the surface 
distributions thus specified but these are best attacked by the indirect method 
as discussed in the next chapter. 


* Helmholtz, Ann. Phys. Chemie, 89 (1853); Collected Works, 1. p. 491. 
{ Cf however W. Voigt, Lehrbuch der Kristaliphysik, ch. 111. (Leipzig, 1910). 
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59. On the nature of the potential. It now seems necessary to enquire 
into the physical significance of the important analytical function called the 
potential; why should there be such a function ? 


Lagrange* and von Helmholtzt have given easy mathematical proofs of 
the existence of the potential function in electrostatic and allied theories, 
associating it with the potential energy function of any ordinary dynamical 
system. Their analysis is however based on the assumption that the action 
forces involved consist merely of attractions or repulsions in the direct lines 
of the particles and according to some function of the distance. We may 
however take up the standpoint that there is no reason at all why all mutual 
physical actions of this kind should be built up of direct attractions, instancing, 
for example, the action of a magnetic pole on a current filament discovered 
by Oersted, where the forces are certainly not radial attractionst. . 


All these difficulties may be avoided and at the same time a far wider 
idea of the meaning of the potential obtained by connecting it with the 
doctrine of the conservation of energy. Let us examine a general problem 
from this point of view. | 


Suppose we have a number of physical systems M,, M,, ... acting upon 
one another across space and suppose also that we have a small element 5m 
of a similar system. 


We shall first suppose either that dm is so small that it does not disturb 
the finite systems when moved about in their neighbourhood, or that these 
finite systems are held rigid during the motion of 6m, so that they are not 
thereby disturbed. When the element 5m receives a small displacement ds 
the system does work on it of amount 76s, where 7, is the component of 
the force exerted on 6m in the direction of its displacement. The work done 
in any finite displacement from the initial position 1 to a second position 2 is 


a r2 
y Pde = 1 1 ds: 
uy oa 


But this work ought to be the same for all paths, if the general path is 
reversibie, i.e. if the work gained in any displacement is equal to the work 
lost in the same displacement taken the reverse way. If the paths are all 
reversible and the work not equal for all of them we could take the element 
dm down one path and bring it back along another, so that the work lost in 
taking it down is less than that gained in bringing it back and thus on the 
whole there would be a gain of work. Where could this work come from? 
M,, M,,... are all effectively rigid and so the work must have been created 
from nothing! This might be so but for the fact that we could repeat the 


* Par. sav. (étr.) 7 (1773). (Oeuvres, 6, p. 349.) 

+ Uber die Erhaltung der Kraft (Berlin, 1847). Cf. Planck, Das Prinzip der Erhaltung der 
Energie (Leipzig, 1913). 

+ See chapter 1x, where this particular case is discussed in detail. 
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process as often as we please and thus get an unlimited quantity of work, 
and all out of nothing. This is reasonably taken to be incredible as it 
involves the idea of perpetual motion: the essence of the matter is the 
unlimited extent. 3 


Thus the argument from perpetual motion shows that for any natural 
law of action across space 
2 
i T.ds 
1 


is independent of the path described in going from position 1 to position 2. 
The only other assumption involved is that of the reversibility of each path. 
In general this condition is satisfied. 


The above argument is restricted to the case in which the systems M,, 
M,, ... were supposed to be uninfluenced by the motion of dm. We can 
however easily remove this restriction and consider for example the case 
where M,, M,,... are systems of charged conductors, when the moving of 
a small charge dq about alters the distribution on the conductors by influence. 
However even in this case if we take dq round a closed path so that at the 
end the distribution is everywhere the same as the original one, the work 
done in the complete cycle must still be zero. There cannot be any loss of 
work for if it is reversible we could promptly turn it into a gain by reversing it. 


Thus in the most general case 
“2 
| T ds 
ay 


is independent of the path from position 1 to 2. That is there must be a 
function ® of the position of 6m such that 


2 
aay =f T.ds 


is true for any two positions of the points 1 and 2. If we can find this function” 
® then 


The function ® represents for a definite position of the element 5m the 
work done on it by the systems M,, M,, ... in bringing the element from a 
standard position assumed to correspond to the value ® = 0 and this work 
may be utilised by external agents for any ulterior purpose that may be 
desired. This is interpreted in the usual way by saying that the element 
dm possesses a store of potential energy in virtue of its position relative to 
the systems M,, M,, ..., the amount in the typical position being — ® more 
than that in the standard position for which ® = 0. 


60. If we now regard the physical systems as the system or systems of 
charged bodies acting across space in the manner specified, or in fact in any 
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manner, and if dm is a small charged body carrying the quantity 5q of 
electricity then we know that 


.. Op 
T,=— dm 56? 


and thus : ® = — ddm-+ const. 


and the existence of the potential energy function ® implies the existence 
of the analytical potential function 4 and vice versa. 


This proof of the existence of the potential function of our analytical 
theory rests on a physical basis. It assumes nothing about the method of 
transmission of the force, but merely that the effects are reversible and 
that perpetual motion does not exist. If there were friction effects or if the 
charge dq were moved about rap‘dly electric currents and perhaps also electro- 
magnetic waves would be excited which would result in heat production and 
the essential condition of reversibility would then be lost. 


In the whole of this discussion we have neglected altogether the store of 
energy possessed by every system in the form of heat. Why should not 
work come out of this store of heat? Such a question is easily answered 
by an appeal to Carnot’s principle. The Carnot Axiom states that if we have 
systems in thermal equilibrium then it is impossible for work to be done at 
the expense of the heat they contain. The test of thermal equilibrium is 
equality of temperature. Thus to make the above argument correct we 
must put in the criterion of equal temperatures. If two bodies were at 
different temperatures they could be used as a heat engine from which work 
could be obtained. 


61. The energy in the electrostatic field. We have found that in order 
to establish an electric field by bringing the charges which define it into 
position (by friction, conduction, etc.) a certain amount of work has to be 
done but that when once the field is established its maintenance requires 
the expenditure of no work, provided of course there is no leakage to be 
counteracted. Thus there is a certain amount of work associated with each 
electric field, and this amount must be independent of the method of estab- 
lishing the field in order that the energy principle may be verified : it measures 
the amount of energy in the electrostatic field relative to the same group 
of masses in their uncharged state, which would be transformed into other 
forms of energy if the charges were removed or cancelled. 


A theory of the present type regards the electrical conditions in any field 
as characteristic of the electric charges in the field, the distribution of these 
charges being the most essential thing required for the specification of the 
system. In such a theory we therefore require a definition of the electric 
energy which makes it depend on the charges and potentials. This is readily 
obtained in the following way. 
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The work required to bring up a small charge dq to any place where the 
potential isd is, by the generalised definition of the potential function, equal 


to 
Pog. 
This statement is valid ahd consistent whatever the complexity of the field. 


Thus the work required to increase the density of the volume charge at 
any point of the field by dp and the density of any surface charge by dc is 


ae | $dpde + | pdoa 


the first integral being extended to all points of space where there is a volume 
charge p and the second over all surfaces f on which there is a surface charge o*. 


This is the fundamental differential equation of the subject, representing 
as it does, in a differential form, the characteristic equation of energy for 
the system. If we can by any process succeed in integrating this equation 
we shall be in a position to know the complete mechanical circumstances of 
the system. | : 


But in bringing up these charges the potential at each point of the field 
is increased by d¢ so that the potential energy of the charges already existing 
in the field is increased by the amount dW, where 


SW. = | pipde + [ ee ap 


But if the mechanical process of ‘establishing the charges in the field is a 
reversible one so that all operations involved in it can be reversed—and this 
is essential to the existence of a potential function—the work which is done 
in charging the system must all be stored up as potential energy of a purely 
electrical nature in the field so that 

OW, == éW,, 
and thus each of these is equal to the half of their sum or 


dW, =8W, = 4 (8W, + 8W.) 


ed: || bode + | soap}. 
We have therefore in such a case 


Wi= We = | ppdv + 4 [ obdft. ; 


* Double sheets are excluded as they are of relatively small importance in the present aspects 
of the theory. It is however quite easy to generalise the discussion to include them. 

+ Kelvin, Glasgow Phil. Soc. Proc. tz. (1853); Helmholtz, l.c. p. 55; Clausius, Die Potential 
Funktion (Leipzig, 1859), §§ 63 and 64. 
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Thus if we multiply each element of charge by half the potential at its position 
and add up over the whole distribution we get the general value for the 
potential energy of the electrical system referred to the state in which 
p = a= 0 everywhere as the zero state. 


62. The result here deduced in a physical manner can also be obtained 
analytically as follows. We know that . 


_ [pd , { odf 
ga |e rail az, 


Thus if we use dashed letters to denote these integrals in 4 we see that 
r(p'Spdvdu’ {odpdvdf’  f/ p'dodfdv’ | { [o'dodfdf' 
Br fptte: fo coded, | deat pedeata 
ain fi . Plant -f- 
where 7’ denotes the distance between the typical elements of the double 
integrations over the volume of the field and the surfaces of discontinuity 
in it. | 
It follows immediately from this form of the expression, by integrating 
with respect to the undashed elements first—a process that is fully justified 
in view of the absolute convergence of the integrals concerned—that 


SW, = | p'bh'do’ + | oer’ 
where 8b = [ree ee do df 
- : if Jf er 
is the increment of the potential at the typical field point consequent on the 
addition of the charges 8p and dc. We thus:see that 
6W,= dW, 


and the result deduced above now follows immediately by the same argument. 


63. We have thus succeeded in establishing the existence of a mechanical 
potential energy function associated with our electrically charged system 
of a type similar to that with which we are familiar in ordinary mechanics 
and the usual properties of this function now follow as a matter of course. . 
A system of charges on a rigid system of masses will adjust themselves in 
such a way as to make the electrical potential energy function W, stationary 
subject only to the constancy of the total charge and the conditions implied 
by the natural restraints of the system. In fact the mutual forces exerted 
between the various charge elements tend to produce motion of these elements 
and if the energy of such motions can be obtained at the expense of the 
internal store of potential energy they are almost certain to take place. 
Thus equilibrium is possible only in those configurations in which the potential 
energy has a stationary value as regards small displacements from the con- _ 
figuration, because it is only then that the small initial displacement from 
the configuration results in no appreciable change in the store of potential 
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energy from which the kinetic energy of any further motions that take place 
must be derived. , | 
Moreover it appears that if any configuration of the system is a con- 


figuration of stable equilibrium as regards the charge distribution throughout 
it, the stationary value of the potential energy must be an absolute minimum 


- value, for it is only in such a case that the system will not, if slightly disturbed, 


ao 


depart widely from the configuration by the action of its own internal forces. 
Thus it is only when the natural restraints* of the system prevent any 
further running down of the electrical potential energy that equilibrium 
among the charges is permanently possible. 


64. If we apply this condition for the equilfbrium of a system of charges 
some or all of the elements in which are capable of free movement within 
certain limited spaces we see that the potential function ¢@ must be constant 
throughout any space in which the charges are freely movable. This follows 
at once because the condition for equilibrium is that the variation of the 
potential energy consequent on a slight rearrangement of the charges, which is 


SW, = | dpdo + | Bods 
J f 


must vanish subject to the condition that the total charge in each partial 
space must be constant, or that 


| Spae +{ er eA 
f 


where the volume integral is taken throughout the partial space and the 
surface integral over the boundary of that space and any surfaces of dis- 
continuity inside it. This leads to the result that ¢@ has a constant value 
throughout the partial space. 


65. The importance of this last result lies in its application to the field 
of a number of charged conductors. The elements of-a charge on a conductor 
are, effectively speaking, freely movable throughout the material of the 
conductor but not beyond its outer surface. Thus in order that the charge 
distribution may be one of stable equilibrium it must be such that the potential 
¢ is constant throughout the volume of each conductor. We shall see later 
that this means that the charge on the conductor exists entirely on its outer 
surface; this of course also results from the fact that the greatest dispersion 
then exists in the group of elements constituting the charge and the least 
value of the potential energy is attained. 


In the sequel these fundamental results here deduced as consequences of 
the energy principle, will be discussed from a rather different standpoint and 


* The insulation of a conductor acts as a ‘restraint’ to prevent the charge on it getting across 
to another conductor. 
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certain additional details will be obtained respecting them. For the present 
it is sufficient once more to emphasise the fact that so long as we confine 
ourselves to static systems everything is summed up in the doctrine of energy. 


66. Gauss’ Reciprocal Theorem. There is an important reciprocal 
theorem due to Gauss* which is worth quoting at this stage: we shall first 
give itin terms of discrete charge elements and then indicate its extension to 
the more general case. 

Let q be an element of charge in any distribution and ¢ the potential, of 
that distribution at any point and in a second system let these be q’ and dp’; 


we have then ’ ‘ 
Lqp’ = X'g, 


where in Xqd’ every element of the first distribution is multiplied by the 
potential of the second distribution at the position of the element, and 
similarly in dq’. . ee 

The usual proof of this theorem in the present case is that each sum is 
equal to the double sum 


me 
7 3 
wherein the summation extends to each element of charge of the one system 


with each element of the other system and r is the distance between them. 
A more fundamental interpretation of the relation is obtained by noticing 


that Sod" , 

is the work required to bring up the first charged system supposed rigidly 
fixed in its final relative configuration into its position relative to the second, 
and that therefore this must be equal to the work required to bring up the 
second charge system into its position relative to the first which is expressed 
by the second sum X%q’¢; these are in fact merely two different ways of 
establishing the combined field. 

In this sense we see that it must also be true in the more gener&l case 
with effectively continuous charge distributions, or in other words if the two 
systems of charges are specified by their charge densities p and p’ at the 
typical point of space and if the potentials of their respective fields are d 
and ¢’ then 


| ppdv = | p’par 


the integrals in each case being taken throughout the entire charge distribu- 
tion. 


If the second system of charges is the first increased by very small 
increments dp then ¢’ differs from ¢ only by a differential amount 6¢ and 


thus we may put ; | : 
st p'=ptSp, $'=h+8¢, 


* * Allgemeine Lehrsitz> tiber...Anziehung-- und Abstossun°sk afte,’ Art. 19 (Collected Works, 
v. p. 200). 
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and on substituting these values in the above relation we see at once that 


| pdddv it | ¢8pdv, 
a relation deduced above from the energy principle. 


67. The mechanical forces on the matter in the field. The analytical 
theory up to the present stage has been concerned merely with the electro- 
motive forces of the field, the question of the ponderomotive forces has so far 
not arisen: we have only explained how charges are separated and not how 
electrified bodies attract one another. 


It is however at once evident that such forces must exist. The electro- 
motive force acting on a charge connected with a material body and in 
equilibrium must be counterbalanced by an equal and opposite force resulting 
from the action of the material body on the same charge: and the reaction 
to this latter force will be an equal and opposite force exerted from the 
charge on the material medium with which it is rigidly connected. Thus 
any material body carrying a charge and in equilibrium will be acted upon 
by a force equal to and in the same direction as the resultant electromotive 
force on the system of charges contained in it. Thus if p denote the density 
of the charge distribution at the point (x, y, z) in the body where the intensity 
of the electric force is E, then there will be a ponderomotive force on the 
body determined by | 


ee | pEdv, 


the integral being extended throughout the volume of the body at no point 
of which is p infinite. 


This is the general form; but it is convenient to have the specialisation. 


of it applicable when there are surface distributions associated with the 
body.» This is easily obtained by considering such a surface distribution as 
the limiting case of a volume density concentrated in a thin layer. On this 
view the force on the small element df of the surface is practically 


| dv, 


this integral being taken throughout the small volume of the sheet standing 
on df. Now E varies continuously throughout the sheet from a value E, 
on one side to a value E, on the other and thus the average value throughout 
the sheet is 4 (E, + E,)* and with this the force on df 1s 


F, df = 3 ( E, +E,) | pdv= 2 (Ey + E,) odf, 
* This statement and the whole proof depending on it is perhaps not as rigorous as might 


be desired. The usual argument divides the force close up to the surface into a local and a general 
part; the local part is due to the small portion of the surface charge near the point and the general 
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and thus for the whole surface charge 
F, = 4| (E, + B,) odf, 


and a proper combination of the forces F, and F, will give the correct form of 
the force on any electrified body or at least the linear components of the 
resultant force. The angular components can be obtained in an analogous 
manner or they may be calculated in a general way from the results deduced 
below where the question of these forces is regarded from another and more 
general point of view. 


68. The mere existence of mechanical forces on the matter in the 
field is involved in the idea of the energy of the charged system. When 
two charged bodies are moved relative to each other the total electrical 
energy in the field is altered and if the charges are kept constant the loss (or 
gain) of energy is due to some other system linked with the electrical one. — 
It reappears in fact as a gain (or loss) in the mechanical energy of the charged 
bodies, which determines the mechanical forcive between them. Thus to 
obtain the forces we need only give the bodies small virtual displacements 
and include the virtual work in these displacements in the general expression 
of the work done on the system during a general virtual change in its 
configuration. 


If the positions of the material bodies of the system are determined by 
the generalised coordinates 0,, 6,,... in the usual Lagrangian sense and if 
the internal force components corresponding to the coordinates are @,, Os, .. 
respectively, then the work done by external agency (which is applying forces 
— @,, — @,, ... in the various coordinates) during a displacement is 


re 0,50, eo" ©,60, ce 168 676 
This is the generalised Lagrangian definition of a force component in statics : 


it is defined so that the force multiplied into the small change in the coordinate 
is the work done, provided none of the other coordinates vary. 


7 


‘The work done in increasing the charge distribution of the system is 


| ¢3pao + | poodf, 


if the bodies are fixed; if however in addition the matter receives a small 
virtual displacement as above we must add the work done against the forces 
acting in these displacements. The general form for the work done on the 
system during the most general virtual change in its configuration (a complete 


part to the remainder. For two near points equidistant from the surface but on opposite sides 
the local parts are equal in magnitude but opposite in direction whilst the general parts are the 
same at both points. The general part of the force which alone is mechanically effective is then 
equal to the mean of the total forces at the two points. 
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definition of a configuration involving a knowledge of the charge distribution 
and the positions of the material bodies) is thus 


SW = | $Spdv + | pdcdf — 0,80, — 0,80, — ...; 
, * Lg 


and again the usual argument based on the assumption of reversibility and 
the negation of perpetual motion requires that 6W should be a complete 
differential of some function W which ultimately measures relative to some 
standard configuration the potential energy which the electrified system 
possesses in virtue of its charge. In other words W is the electrical potential 
energy of the system. 


We know however from the discussions of the previous section that the 
electrical potential energy of the system can be expressed in the form 


W=4|ppdv+ | ofdf, 


so that as soon as these integrals can be effected W is known and the complete 
mechanical relations of the system are theoretically determinate. 


69. If the charge distribution on the system of masses is maintained 
constant during the slight displacement of the system the first part of the 
total expression for 6W does not occur and the increase in the electrical 
potential is simply given by 

5W, = — 0,80, — ©,80, ..., 
where W, denotes exactly the same quantity as W above but the suffix 
implies that the charge distribution throughout each body is maintained 
constant during a displacement of that body. In this case the work of the 
internal forces, viz. 
@,60, + ©,60, + ... 

which can be used to drive a machine outside the system is derived solely 
from the store of internal energy which the system of masses possesses in 
virtue of the charges rigidly attached to them. 


We have also in this case 


a9 = ~ Oe 


so that the force in any one of the material coordinates under the specified 
conditions is determinate. 


70. In some important cases the total charge and its distribution are 
altered in such a way as to maintain the potential distribution throughout 
the various masses constant. In this case the work done on the system during 
a small virtual displacement will involve the complete expression‘given above 
but this is not now in a convenient form as it requires a knowledge of the 
distribution of dp and do necessary to secure the maintenance of the potential 
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distribution. To obtain a more suitable form for such cases we have only to 
rewrite it in the form 


5 (| pda + | obaf— W) = | pddde +f cobaf-r 0.80; + <i, 


and then notice that since in the present instance 


b[ppdv+4| opdf=W. 
the term on the left is still bW, so that 
SW =| pdddv+| odfdf + 0,38, +... 
- J f 


71. We now see immediately that when the potential distribution 
throughout the various masses is maintained constant throughout the dis- 
placement the change of the internal potential energy is” 


SW, = @,56, + @,50, + ... 


where we have used W, to denote the value of W in which the potential 
distribution in the various masses is maintained constant. 


Again, as above, @,50, + @,86, + ... 
represents the energy expended by the system in the mechanical work of 
shifting the masses and SW, 


is the increase in the internal potential energy of the system of charged 
masses. These quantities are not now of opposite sign so that some outside 
source must provide both parts. The only available source of energy is, 
generally speaking, that which is used to maintain the potential distribution 
and thus the amount of energy derived from it is double the amount of the 
mechanical work gained from the system; the other half of the total supply 
goes to increase the internal potential energy of the charge distribution. 


We have also in this case 


OW , 
7 ae ©., 6 eal Seer a 
so that 
A 
2 ee 08, 


Thus a variation of the configuration of the system which increases the internal 
energy when the charge distribution is maintained constant decreases this 
energy when the potential distribution is maintained constant. 


CHAPTER II 


® 


THE CHARACTERISTIC PROPERTIES OF THE ELECTRIC FIELD 


72. Some particular types of electric fields. Having now obtained 
consistent definitions of the analytical functions determining the field of any 
distribution of electric charges we may proceed to examine the properties 
of these functions which are characteristic of the fields to which they appertain. 
Before however entering on the general examination it seems desirable to 
consider the form which the definitions assume in the case of certain simple 
specified distributions, with the view principally to obtaining some insight 
into the analytical nature of the functions involved. Most distributions of 
charge may be regarded as more or less approximately composed of a certain 
number of simple distributions of standard type, so that if we know the 
nature of the fields associated with these simple distributions we shall be in 
a position to obtain an approximate estimate at least of the nature of any 
more complex distribution. 


It is of course not necessary in each case to determine all the integrals 
discussed in the last chapter. When the integral for the potential is known 
in any case the components of force in any direction may be most simply 
derived as the component of the vector 

E = —V¢ 
or as the negative gradient of the potential in that direction, and it is not 
necessary to evaluate separately the integrals for the force components. We 
shall therefore merely discuss the integral for the potential function in the 
separate cases. | 


73. The potential of a linear distribution of charge. The charge is con- 
tinuously distributed along a line of continuous curvature. The charge on 
the element of length ds is dq and 

dy 
~ ds 
is the line density; the conception of which depends on the existence of the 
differential coefficient expressing it. Physically the charge is so concentrated 
around a line that for all practical purposes it is convenient to regard it as 
actually on the line. The potential function is 


s-[B-fit 


VU 
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The simplest case is the straight line with constant linear density v. 
Choose coordinate axes as usual and suppose the line lies in the axis of x 
between « = a and x = — b; the point P at which we wish to calculate the 
potential being at a distance r along the z-axis; then 


Ere yikes 


log x + V7? + 9 
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The equi-potentials i.e. the surfaces over which ¢ is constant are in this 


case confocal spheroids. For we can write 
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so that if we use 7, = Va? + 72, 7, = V0? + 72, c=a-+ 0, then 
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The interesting result for our purposes is however the behaviour of ¢ as 
the point P approaches the line; we make r very small and thus find that 


g 


re log r 


or mtr Cc. 
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and also since generally 
Op r cs r : 
or (at+Vae+r)Var+ 7 Wert 7) (Vo? 4 9246) 7” 


we see that 


bt nee — Qy 


0 
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as well. Thus the potential becomes infinite as P approaches the line, but 
the degree of the infinity is definitely calculable. 


If the line is of infinite length we have similarly 


d = C — 2v log, 
ca Elie 
Ge 


where C is a very large constant of the order log a. 
5—-2 
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Results exactly similar to these can be proved to hold whatever the form 
of the line on which the distribution is given. As the point P approaches 


the curve any infinities and discontinuities in ¢ or can only arise from the 
small portion of the curve in the neighbourhood of the foot of the normal 
from P, which piece may, under the assumption of continuous curvature, 
be considered as practically straight and of ay great length compared with 
the distance of P from it. 


74. The potential of a constant surface density o over a sphere of radius a. 
In this case the field is obviously symmetrical about the centre of the 
sphere. To calculate the potential at the point P distant r from the centre 
C of the sphere we resolve the sphere into small rings with their planes 
perpendicular to CP. The elements of charge on any one of these rings are 
at the same distance from P and thus the contribution to the potential due 
to the ring of radius a sin @ is 


8b = 


Vat — 2ar cos 0 


27a sin 8. adéc 


Now write — zg2— q?+ r2 — 2ar cos 0, 
so that | zdz = ar sin 6dé, 
and then this element of the potential is 

2rac zdr 2nao 


ob = = —— dz. 


r 2 r 


Thus f= —— 
ra 


2, 
We must now distinguish the cases when P is inside or outside the sphere. 
(i) P inside: the limits for z are z} =a — rand z,=a+,7 and thus 
dp; = 4rac. 
(ii) P outside: the limits for z are z; = r —a and z,=a-+~, and thus 


47a*o 


dy = aah ae ae 5) 
or using Q = 47a?o as the total charge on the sphere 
db; ae q 
| a 
Q 
o None 


The external potential thus appears as if the single charge Q were collected 
at the centre. 

The internal and external potentials have the same value at the surface 
of the sphere and are otherwise continuous functions in their respective 
- regions. | 
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The force intensity in the field is now derived as the negative gradient 
of the potential. The form of this latter function suggests that it is convenient 
to employ a spherical polar coordinate system of reference for the field, with 
the pole at the centre of the sphere. If this is done it is seen that the resultant 
force intensity is purely radial and of amount 


outside the sphere and zero inside it. 
The normal differential coefficients or the force intensity at the surface 


are 
£,;= at (=) my 0, 
cr r= 
eo en ie Cre 
el) eater 


so that at the surface there is a sudden jump in the value of the normal 
differential rate of variation of the potential 

E,— E, = 4m, 
which is independent of the size of the sphere. 

75. The potential and force of a flat circular disc uniformly charged at a 
point on its axis. We again make the calculation by dividing the disc into 
concentric rings: 7 is the radius of the elementary ring and we calculate 
the potential at a point distant z along the axis. 

The contribution to the potential from the elementary ring is _ 


arr OG 
66 = ————. 
V/ 22 4 v2 
Thus in all 
’ a rdr ep ithe : 4 
p= 270 OG ree Ino (Va + 24 — z). 


The force is directed along the axis and is of amount 
Od a 
quite near the disc 


db = Ino (a — 2) ay B= Dive (1-*), 


Thus on the disc itself the force is 270 away from the disc and so jumps by 
47a. as we pass through in a definite direction. The potential is continuous 
from one side to the other. 

For a very large plate the values are approximately 


d = C — 2702, 
Cl Sa oa 
— ay = 20, 


C being a large constant of the order of the radius of the plate. 
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The results for a point not on the axis of the disc are very compiex and 
will be derived by another method in the next section. 


76. The uniform volume distribution of charge through a sphere. The 
volume density p of the distribution of charge is constant throughout the 
sphere r =a so that the conditions in the field are again obviously sym- 
metrical round the sphere. We calculate the potential at a point P distant 
r from the centre C of the sphere. To do this we divide the sphere into 
small concentric spherical shells, which will be uniformly charged; if the 
radii of a shell are ¢ and ¢+ dt, then the total charge inside it is 47pt?é¢ and 
this is distributed over the surface like a surface charge of density pdt. We 
can thus apply the results obtained for a uniform spherical shell. 


We must distinguish the cases where P is inside or outside the sphere. 


(i) If P is outside the sphere it is outside all the elementary shells, and 
the corresponding contribution to the potential from each shell is 


Arpt? dt 
sper 
“4rpt?dt  4a%p 1 
5 gy [Tizete_toaty 1 
Ody  47a®p 1 
and AA Bak ORE 


3 ? . 
or if we use. Q = eae for the total charge on the sphere 
db, = Q Mies. Opp ead @ 
Sra oF Teg ae 


(ii) If P is inside the sphere it will be an external point for the shells 
of radii ¢ <7 and an internal point for shells of radi ¢ > 7, and we shall there- 
fore have the potential at P consisting of two parts 


faa 2 a 
oe Amrpt? dt +{ 4mrtp dt 
0 r r 
pitup 
on Geral a 
= 47pr + dap (5 5) 
SOT Ne 
= tne (3) 
and — ae = 4ipr 


Thus at the surface both force and potential are continuous. 
Also notice that if we use Cartesian coordinates with the origin at C 


* Laplace, Théorie du mouvement et de la figure des planétes, Paris, 1784, p. 89 (Giuvr. x. 
p. 349). 
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2 2 2 2 
and thus b.= tmp (= tH +*), 
0d; _ 07h; | OD; _ 
so that 2 1 By? aia. St 4irp, 


a result which will be proved to be more general than the particular conditions 
here implied would indicate. 


77. The potential of a homogeneous charge distribution throughout the 

interior of the volume of the ellipsoid fac by 
x y? 
atat a= l* 

We first calculate the cays for an internal point P. Consider the 
attraction of an elementary cone EE’ 
with its vertex at P and of solid angle - 
dw. The potentials of the two portions 
of charge at P are 


f PE*de and § PE’2du, 


Or, say, 5 .{F", 127) do. 


Thus $=5 | (72+ 7,7) dw. 


Now if (a, y, z) are the coordinates of 
P relative to the principal axes of the ellipsoid and (1, m, n) the direction 
cosines of PE, then r, and r, are the roots of the quadratic equation 


(a + rl)? i. (ytrm) | (2+ rn)? 


2 
Fig. 10 


a? b? laren Tes 
Thus ; 
[2 » 2 m,@ ey 2 2 9 
aa +0) + (% +U)+5( E U) + V 
Ps pye Ga C 
ai Sat | 2 /2 m2 n2\2 ? 
& 52 a) 
2 2 2 
where U=1-[-%-4, 
mnyz _ nlex | lmay 
Mgt & b2c2 | cg? aE ) 
Now obviously a ay si, q 


and thus we have 

x? OD rs yrod 22 d@ 

a Oa DOU. s at fe 

* J. Somoff, St Petersburg Bull. xtx. (1873), p. 215. See also Gauss, Werke, v. p. 296. 


ot 
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d 
where @p — ar coeret 
a2 + b2 C2 


To evaluate this last integral we use ordinary spherical polar coordinates 
with the z-axis as polar axis and P as origin. We have then 


l1=cos#, m=sinéOcosd, n=sinOsind, dw =sin bdédd, 
so that 


us 
| p22 sin 0d0dd 
ce cos?@ . sin? @cos?¢@ sin? 6 sin?¢ 
0-0 a pe Thre : ch “ 
= 
2 


areae dd 
ated Rearecu aaria 


2 sin 6d0 
ah sin?@ cos? @\ /sin? 6 i: oe) 
5 ( o2 ie a2 ( b2 a2 
Now put ¢ = a? tan? 6 and then the integral reduces to 


®D = zrabe | = — iss tte 
' 90 V(a2 + t) (b? + t) (22 + 2) 


The potential at the point P is therefore 


0 


d = zpabe fe . (1 td ye 2 
= 7 d ——- — bet. pat : 
: Jo V(a? + t) (b? + t) (2 + 2) GEE PH te eet 

Or, say, b = ¢, — Aa? — By? — C2’, 
where _ A= a7pabe a = -, 


| 10 (a + t)V (a? + t) (b? + t) (2 + 2%) 
The components of force are 7 

(H}, E,, 6) =-+ 2 (Av, By, Cz). 
The internal equipotential surfaces are ellipsoidal, the squares of the axes 
being in the inverse ratio of 4: B: C. 


78. The potential at an external point is now best obtained by a 
theorem due to Maclaurin which may be stated in the following form: 


Any two confocal homogeneous solid ellipsoids of equal total charge 
produce equal attraction throughout all space external to both*. 


To prove this we notice that of two uniformly charged confocal ellipsoids 
(q,-b,-¢-and-a', 6’. -¢’ ya line element PQ of the inner one parallel to the a-axis 


* Maclaurin proved special cases of this theorem. Cf. Grube, Zeitschr. Math. Phys. xtv. (1869), 
p. 261. Laplace proved the general theorem, l.c. p. 70, 
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will attract a point R’ on the outer with a force in the direction of its length 


equal to pdyd: ( if dydz is its cross sectional area and p the 


1 1 
RQ RP): 
density of charge in it. But if P’, Q’, R are the points corresponding to 
(P, Q, R’) the line charge P’Q’ will pull the corresponding point A in the 


same direction with a force 


ray rao (2 1 
p'dy'd' (ry ~ pp’) 
but these are in the ratio pdydz : p’ dy’ dz’, i.e. pbc: p'b’c’. We thus conclude 
that the attraction of the inner ellipsoid parallel to the z-axis at the point R 


Fig. 11 


outside it (a, y, z) is the same as that of the outer confocal in the same direction 
ax by cz 


t the internal point 2 (=o 
a e internal point xyz eich eo 


) increased in the ratio pbc: p’b’c’ ; 
but this latter is 


rf Leek r7 a dt 
EL, = + mp'a'd'e = | SSS Se eee 
a Jo (a? + t)V(a’2 4+ t) (6% + 2) (c2 +20) 


and so the former is 
E, = + mpabcz ie Slot cman ete ee 
Jo (a? + t)V(a'2 + t) (02 4+ t) (c2 +2) 
or if a’? = a? + A, 6b? = 6? + A, cc? = c? + A this is 
= + mpabcx ie me = 
J (a? + t) V (a? + t) (6? + 8) (c? + 2) 
with similar results for #,, H,; Maclaurin’s theorem results immediately. 


Thus if we take two such charged confocals and a point external to both 
of them, the separate attractions at that point are in the same direction and 
proportional to the total charges. They must therefore have their external 
potentials in the ratio of their charges. The potential at the external point 


is therefore* 
= Le y? z dt 
= mpabe (1 ~ — ) pt, 
ees 4 P+t BP+t P+t/V(ae+1 (+A (e+1) 
where of course A is the positive root of the equation | 


2 y? y2 
Gian Veabie ees ee 
the point (x, y, z) being on this confocal. 
* Chasles, Jour. de math. v. (1840), p. 465. 


r; 
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This is the general result. One or two particular forms of it as applied © 
to special cases are however of particular interest for our future work 


79. The homoeoidal ellipsoidal shell with a uniform volume charge through- 
out its thickness. The potential of a uniform charge distribution in the shell 
between two ellipsoids is now easily obtained. We shall assume that the 
ellipsoids are similar and similarly situated, their axes being (a, }, ©) and 


(V1 + 8) (a, b,c). The potential of this shell at an internal point is obviously 


- x dt 
$= mpabe | ¢ * Oath | 7a t) (b2 + t) (2 + 0) 


; 0 ne dt 
~ me (1+ 8) abe | (1— apa ga oe I+84H( )( ) 
write ¢ (1 + 8) for ¢ in the second integral and it reduces to the first except 
for one term so that 
o dt 
DON erence 
and the potential is constant throughout the interior of the shell. 


A similar argument shows that the potential at an external point (x, y, 2) 
on the A confocal is 


e x dt 
eS mpabe | (1 aera ~) 7a SD LD e+D 


E dt . 
rn’ V (a? + t) (b? + t) (ce? + 2) 


+ mpabcd 


where X’ is the positive root of 
2 2 w2 

Ec ok 
a+t 6%+t. +t 
The most important application of these results is to the limiting case 
when the shell is very thin but p so very big that we have practically a surface 
charge distribution on the one ellipsoid. The surface density at any pomt 
will be ultimately proportional to the normal distance between the two 
surfaces. To obtain this distance notice that the tangent plane to the first 


ellipsoid normal to the direction (J, m, ) is at a distance p from the origin 
given by 


+ =1+6. 


/ Oe — g2|2 A b2m2 a8 c2n?, 


the parallel tangent plane to the other surface being at a distance (p + dp) 


ae (p + dp)? = (a2? + b?m? +. c?n?) (1 + 8) 


= p*(1+ 9), 


so that ultimately dp = Be is the thickness of the shell. 
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The total charge is 


The surface density is 
Op 
: iii ni 4rrabe’ 
and varies as p. 
The potential function of such a distribution is : 


(i) Internal 


_Q 7 dt 
$3), Tae 


(11) Outside 
| Fg { a en er 
© 2a V (e+) (P+ (+O 


80. We write the last equation but one in the form 


b= %, 
antl dt 
Co Flo Via +) (+8 (e+1) 


The values of this function in special cases will be frequently required. 


so that 


(i) Oblate spheroid: 6 =c the larger axes and a is the smaller: if we 


a ee al ee er 
MBG ree we easily verify that 
es i . dt 1 7 
fare eee at TON, 
OAS Walks) Ge? de 
; b? — a? 
or if we use ie "SFT at ae = bE 
1 _ i —-1/* 
and then Cas ie tan-! [ 
(ii) For the circular plate a = 0 and 
1_% 
, Osi 
(iii) For the sphere a = 6 = c and 
C= a: 


(iv) For the prolate spheroid: c is the axis of rotation and a= 6(<c); 
ut 
"pe, 


i? = 


* Cf. Riemann-Weber, Partielle Differentialgleichungen der mathematischen Physik. 1. p. 236. 
R. Gans, Zeitschr. fiir Math. u. Phys. xix. (1903), p. 298, Lit. (1906), p. 434. 
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then we get G7 qeert vite 

1+¢ 

= wep BT 

If a is small compared with ¢ we have a very long thin ellipsoid 
he 
| ¢=l]—- 503 approximately, 
idee a a 
OW eesrat 


It is important to notice that in the case of the circular plate the limiting 
value of the surface density of the charge is 


Lt 8 = 
Asrab? (= a8 7a i) 
where pe = ye + 2, 


The density becomes infinite at the edge of the plate. 


81. Green’s analysis of the electric field. We can now proceed to a 
discussion of the more important properties characteristic of the general 
electrostatic field in which the force and potential are defined by the 
integrals given in the last chapter. The most direct method of approach is 
that provided by Green’s analysis, an account of which has already been 


given above. In fact we have seen that aye function ¢ defined analytically 
in the whole of space by 


ela dre ngiet ABE 


where the first integral is taken over the whole of space and the second and 
third over those surfaces on which o and 7 exist is subject to the usual con- 
ditions of continuity and regularity, that 


V%h = — 4arp. 
at every point of the field and 
ob Op 
Gn ee Gee 
4, —o- = dar 


at any point of the surface or surfaces -: and conversely any regular function 


¢@ satisfying these three differential conditions is uniquely determined in the 
integral form. 


But we have seen that such a function ¢ is the potential of the ideal 
charge distribution specified by a volume density p throughout the whole 


BO 83) 5.9. Green's analysis of the field ard 


of space and a surface density o and double sheet 7 on the surfaces f. We 
therefore conclude thatthe potential function of any electric field defined 
in the manner previously specified must be subject to the following conditions. 


(i) It must be such that 
V6 + 4p = 0 

at all points of the field where there is a finite volume density p: and where 
p=9 | 

Vip aed). 
The first of these equations contains Poisson’s extension* of the second, 
which is Laplace’s equationt. It expresses the general characteristic pro- 
perty of the potential function in its differential form and provides us with 
a test that any stated function is a potential function. 


(i) At any point on the surface distributions of charge 


(4). es (<*) + 4ro = OF, 


and b, —o_— 4ar = 08, 


where o is the density of the surface distribution and 7 the moment of the 
double sheet at the point of the surfaces. 


These two conditions are in reality merely the particular forms which 
the general property expressed by Poisson’s equation assumes when applied 
to the respective limiting forms of distribution. Notice that in crossing 
a simple surface distribution o the normal force only is discontinuous, the 
potential and tangential forces being continuous, whereas in crossing a double 
sheet the potential and tangential forces are discontinuous, but the normal 
force is continuous. 


(iii) @ must be an otherwise continuous function regular everywhere in 
the field; and also if the charge distribution is a finite one it satisfies the 
conditions that the limiting values of 


Rd and R* ae Il, 


remain finite when R, the distance of the field point from the finite origin 
of coordinates, increases indefinitely. 


* Nouveau Bulletin des Sciences par la Société Philomathique de Paris, 111. (1813), p. 388. Gauss 
gave the first correct proof, Allgemeine Lehrsdtze, ..., §§9, 10. 

+ Par. Hist. 1782 [85], pp..135, 252 (uur. x., pp. 302, 278). Cf. also Mécanique Celeste, t. 11. 

+ Poisson, Par. Mém. 1811 [x11.], p. 30. Cauchy, Bull. Soc. Phil. 1815, p. 53. Green, Essay 
etc., § 4. 

§ Helmholtz, Ges. Abh. 1. p. 489. 

|| These conditions are quoted by Lejeune-Dirichlet, Jour. f. Math. xxxtt. (1846), p. 80 (Werke, 
11. p. 40). 
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We might sum this last condition up by saying that the function ¢ is 
regular everywhere and at infinity*, 


Moreover the analysis shows that there is only one solution of these 
conditions and that is the one we have got. 


82. If therefore we can by any means obtain a solution of these con- 
ditions for given values of p, o and 7, then we have a complete specification 
of the field of the given charges. The inverse problem in electrostatics 
is the determination of such solutions. It is easily seen that the solution 
required assumes the form 


- (+9, 


r 

where ® is an appropriate solution of the differential equation of Laplace, 
V2O SU 

which must be so chosen that ¢ satisfies the specified boundary conditions 

at the surface infinities in the charge distribution. 


Now it appears that the first part of the complete solution thus obtained 
is a perfectly continuous function of position with continuous first derivatives. 
The complementary function ® has therefore to take full account of the 
discontinuities in ¢ and it is in fact the potential of the surface distributions 
which give rise to these discontinuities. 


The problem thus resolves itself into a determination of the function ® 
which satisfies the equation 


V70 = 0, 
at all points of the field and 
od a® 
On, = on + Ano = 0, 


®, — O_—4r7 = 0, . 


at the surface distributions. 

The nature of the solution required will of course depend essentially on 
the type of surface or surfaces on which the charge infinities exist, and it is 
in fact only in the cases where these surfaces are of the simplest geometrical 
form that a solution can be obtained at allt. It is moreover clear that any 
desired solution will be obtained in its simplest form in terms of those coor- 
dinates in which the equation to the surface or surfaces to which it is to be 
appropriate is in its simplest form. Thus in dealing with any particular type 


* T am reminded that this last expression is not a usual one: it appears however a useful 
and concise method of expressing a definite property of such functions and saves detailed 
-repetition of the conditions in every case where they occur. 

+ Cf. Heine, Handbuch der Kugelfunktionen, 2nd ed., Berlin, 1878. Byerly, Fourier’s Series 
and Spherical, Cylindrical and Ellipsoidal Harmonics, Boston (U.S.A.), 1893. Whittaker, Modern 
Analysis, 2nd ed., Cambridge, 1915. 
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of surface it is desirable to begin by transferring the fundamental differential 
equation to coordinates suitable for that surface, and then to tabulate the 
different types of solution. We can then choose the particular solution 
appropriate to the problem in hand by bringing in the surface conditions. 


83. In its general cartesian form the equation 
les lan ii 
faba illlneao 
is obviously satisfied by the function 

® =f (le+ my+ nz; |, m, n), 


where f is any arbitrary* function of its argument and (J, m, n) are any 
constants subject to the condition that 


24+. m? +-n* = 0. 


EES 


We might for instance take 

l=cosw, m=sinw, n=t=V —I, 
so that the function 

® = F(xcosw+ysinw + x, w) 

is a solution of the equation. To generalise this solution we can multiply 
it by any arbitrary function of w and integrate between any two constant 
limits}; thus : 

QO = EF weosa + ysinw + &, w) dw 
is a solution which is due to Whittaker tf. 

If the solution thus obtained is a homogeneous polynomial in (x, y, z) it 


is called a solid harmomic of order equal to its degree in these variables. The | 


most general solid harmonic of order n is of the form 
“ 


ie % 
>, = | (x cos w + y sin w + 72)" & (w) dw, 


0 
and particular cases are obtained when n = | and 2 of the form 
DO, =A U+ Ay + Agz 
y= A, (2* — y) + Ag (y? — 22) + Ag (2 — 2%) + Yyyz + Yugew + Yugary. 


84. When any solution of the equation has been obtained other solutions 
can be derived from it in various ways. For instance the function obtained 
by differentiating the given solution any number of times with regard to the 


* When we speak of an arbitrary function it is understood that it may be restricted so as 
to render the processes of differentiation and integration intelligible operations. 
+ The limits need not be constant; they can for instance be any two roots of an equation of 
the type 
x cos 0+y sin 0+iz=g (6). 
t Math. Ann. tvu. p. 333 (1902): 
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coordinates (2, y, 2) is also a solution. By adding together arbitrary constant 
multiples of the solutions thus obtained we may derive a very general type 
of solution. Again if any solution involves one or more arbitrary parameters 
we may obtain others from it by differentiating with regard to the parameters, 
or by integrating with regard to them after having multiplied the expression 


by any arbitrary function of the parameters. For instance we know that 
1 1 


r V(e— m+ (y— yy)? + @— 4)? 


is a solution of the equation; we may thus infer that the function 
o> |? ES ER dy, dz 
/ >) b] “4 


is also a solution, whatever the arbitrary function p may be. 


‘In addition to these linear transformations there are certain other special 
transformations which enable us to pass from one solution of Laplace’s 
equation to another. The principal transformation of this kind is that of 
inversion with respect to the arbitrary origin of coordinates. It is in fact 
easy to verify that if ® (x, y, z) is a solution of Laplace’s equation then the 
function . Ot: 


1 We 
=o (2, ve 
v2 

2) 


a — 92 A y ak gz. 
is a solid harmonic of order n, then 


is also a solution if 
In particular if ©, (x, y, 2 


Dee be Y; Z) 


y2n+l 
is a solution of the potential equation. Thus 
Aye + Agy + foe A (a? — y?) + poy 


yr? y° 


are solutions*. 


85. In dealing with spherical distributions it is usually much more 
convenient to use spherical polar coordinates. The transformation to this 
case is easily effected by the substitution 

z=rcos#, y=rsnésingd, z=rsin 6 cos d, 
or it may be more readily obtained by noticing that 
1 0 o® 0 0 ; 
SENG ec: Fe (rin 05) + gp (sin 6 aa a is Pal 
so that the equation becomes 
CeO 20D 10 1 -<e?O - cot-/.c0- 
DM o eior (i rORse) ham Gucd aris CO te 


* Cf. Thomson and Tait, Treatise on Natural Philosophy, Vol. 11., where several applications 
of this transformation to definite problems are made. 
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The general type solution corresponding to that given above for cartesian 
coordinates is 
© = | f(rcos 0 —wsing + ir cos, w) de, 
/ 0 


1 as - A 6 
particular cases giving , be a 


as solutions. 
Elementary solutions are obtained of the type 


Oia (7). -F(O) Wie). 


@U . 2dU 
where ar tins ae (n+1)U=0, 
d°?W : sr 
dd? +m W = 0, 
Pesaro, wa Py Mt m= | 
ita sino ao (80 8g) + 72+ 1)— gregh V =O. 


The first of these equations is satisfied by 
aA Bonet, 
and the second by W = cos m (f — dm); 
whilst the solutions of the third are the associated Legendre functions 


P,™ (cos #) and Q,” (cos @). In the usual notation for the Gamma and 
hypergeometric functions* : 


cot™ = 


Pm (cos 8) = po——— F (=, n+I1; l—m; sin? 5), 


Q,” (cos 8) = | cot (n + m) 7P,,” (cos @) 


7 
2 


6 4 
[esha 
A ee F (1 n+1; 1—m; cot) | 
sin (n + m) aI (1 — m) : rs ‘ 2) 4 


When m is a positive integer 


P,m (a) =(1— a8)? © (P,, (2), 


and when vn is a positive integer 

; 2n! * n(n — 1) 
— (n!)2 20 2 (2n — 1) 

* EK. W. Hobson; Phil. Trans. A, Vol. cLxxxvit. (1896), pp. 443-531. 


ate gn 4 a ; 
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The general normal solution of the equation is thus of the form 

(Ayr” + B,r-*-) {4,"P,.™ (cos 0) + B,” Q,™ (cos 6)} cos m (b — do), 
the part depending on 7” being regular at the origin if n > 0 when the other 
part is regular at infinity. Any other solution of the equation can always 
be reduced to this form by the application of the theorem of Fourier and 


the corresponding theorems for the expansion of arbitrary functions in terms 
of the Legendre functions. 


— 86. In cylindrical coordinates the equation assumes the form 
eo 100 100 0 


Apt cies POR | ae 


The general solution is 


= 0, 


®O = "Fr cos 8 — w + iz, w) dw, 
» 0 


and normal solutions can be obtained in the form 


® = U(r). V (6). - W (2), 


uU 1dU SEIN Beno 
when fet ae: - 7) U =, 
d?V ro) 
d?w 
Hae Palle U 
The second and third equations are satisfied by 
‘ V = cos m (6 — @,), 


W = Ae?" + Be-?’, 
respectively whilst the solutions of the first are the Bessel functions J,, (pr) 
and K,, (pr) of the first and second kind. When m is integral 


1 d\m 
In (a) =a" (—= 3)" J (a), 
1d\™ 
Kin (@) = & (- 7p a (2), 
where for small values of x* 
x x 
BOM) Sine Fea a 


2 x Mt xe 
K, (2) = — = (logs +7) Jo (iz) - 55+ (1+5) gga — foes 


* Whittaker, Modern Analysis, 2nd ed. (1915), ch. Xvi. 
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and y = -577... is Huler’s constant. For large values we have 


J (2) = (=\" sin (« 4 seer 


Rite) = (7 Vers E xe S ie a ; 


The elementary solutions of the potential equation in cylindrical coordinates 
are thus of the type | 

D = e+” (ad » (pr) + DK» (pr)) cos m (8 — 4), 
the part involving J,, being regular near the axis and the other part at a large 
distance from it. 


87. Let us now consider one or two specific problems illustrating the 
usefulness of some of the analytical solutions of the potential equation just 
obtained. We firstly find the potential in the field of a simple surface 
distribution of charge on concentric spherical surfaces r = aandr = b. (a < b) 
when the surface density at any point on the inner sphere can be expanded 


in the form o = Xa,P,, (cos 0), 
and that on the outer sphere in the form 
ao = Lb,P,, (cos @). 

The type of functions that occur in these expressions suggest the types of 
solutions to try for the potential function; but it must be remembered that 
the complete function representing the potential must be regular at each 
point of the field. The most general type of function regular inside the inner 
sphere and consistent with the values for o is 

D and, crs (cos 0)yy 
between the spheres we may take 
O;=% (a, 7 6,°r-"1) P,; (cos 8), 
whilst outside the bigger sphere we can only have 
Duvet Ed CO8.0): 
As there is no double sheet distribution the potential is continuous throughout 
_the whole of the field so that these functions must agree at the surfaces 
separating their regions of validity. Thus we must have 
AO" = tL bya, 
Oy, 0 hae ses Otte OT cane 
In addition to this the difference of the normal gradients in the potential at 
either side of the two spherical surfaces must be equal respectively to the 
value of 4c there. This requires that * 


n (An’ am On ) —- Me Bs ‘) On —a train 


Na f Bee : (b i b Hc) dirb, 
n h2nt1 n n sa br-1 
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There are thus four equations from which the arbitrary constants a,’, a,", 
b,,”, b,’”’ can be determined for each value of n. The potential function in 


each part of the field is thus completely determined so that our problem is 
solved. 


If both surface densities are uniform and equal respectively to Q,/47a and 
Q,/47b? on the two spheres we find that 


0, = "4 7 

@, — 24 0. 
r 

p, = Cot O 


88. We next examine the fields of certain distributions of charge on a 
plane (2 = 0) which are symmetrical about a point in that plane. If this 
latter point is taken as origin of coordinates the field will be symmetrical 
about the axis of z, so that it will now be convenient to use cylindrical polar 
coordinates. The field will moreover be symmetrical on either side of the 
plane z = 0 so that the condition that 

Op dd 

On, On_ 

may be interpreted as implying that on the positive side of z= 0 © 
ad 


Ay AAG. 


Now o is a function of r only and by a well known theorem in Bessel’s 
functions* it may be written in the form 


Om Jy (kr) kdk is o (x) Jo (kx) xdzx. 
J0 J0 
We now see that the solution of the potential equation given by 
o=— Qa | e—"r J, (kr) dk ik o (x) Jy (kx) xdzx, 


which is regular at all points on the eet side of the plane z = 0, satisfies - 
the condition that 
Op 


on this plane. It is therefore the proper potential function of the specified 
distribution. ‘T'wo particular cases of this general result are worth noticing. 


(i) Ifo 1s constant within the circle 7 = a and zero at all other points we 
have * : 
b= — 2a | e-*t J, (kr) dk | Jy (ice) xd: 
0 0 
* Due substantially to C. Neumann. Cf. Heine, Handbuch etc. 1. p. 442. Nielsen, Hand- 


buch der Theorie der Cylinderfunktionen (Leipzig, 1904), p. 360. Lamb, Hydrodynamics (4th ed. 
1916), ch. v. 


Cal 
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Now? = | (ht) ade = a Jy (ka), 
0 / 
= dh 
so that o=— amas | e—*r J, (kr) J, (ka) y 
0 


This is the general value of the potential in the field surrounding the 


uniformly charged circular plate. It is easy to verify that it reduces to the 
value 


Ina (Va? + 22 — 2), 


on the axis (r = 0) in agreement with the result of the last section. 


(n) lie = oe —— for values of r < a and vanishes for all other values 
aVa— Pr 
QQ [ * Jo (Aa) ads st 
th = —kr J, (kr) dk — —” 
i a ie (*r) as Va — 


Now it is easily verified+ by vasa ume ieee oe a Sin. 6 and the 
series for J, (kx) that 


Ale ga 


so that o = as e—kr J, (kr) sin ka ae 
- 0 


This is the formula for the potential of a circular plate over which ¢ is 
constant; it is obtained in a different form in the previous section as the 
limiting case of an ellipsoidal distribution. 


“Jo (kx) a __ sin ka 


89. The circumstances in the physical problems with which we usually 
deal are, as a rule, simpler than the previous general discussion would imply. 
The bodies in the field carrying the charges are usually composed of conducting 
materials (metals) which admit of the free passage of any elements of charge 
which may exist in them under the action of any external force. Thus in 
such a system equilibrium of the charge distribution is possible only when the 
force intensity is zero at any point in the interior of the charged bodies; but 
if the force intensity is everywhere zero, the potential, of which it is the 
negative gradient, must be constant so that 

V*b = 0 
there; there can therefore be no volume distribution of charge inside the 
conductor. There is however a distribution on the surface of each conductor * 
and its density at any point is determined simply by the normal gradient of 
the potential in the external field just outside the point 


* By series. 
+ Cf. Rayleigh, Scientific Papers, t. 11. p. 98. Hobson, Proc. L.M.S. t. xxv. p. 71 (1893). 
t Coulomb. Par. Hist. 1788 (1791), p. 676. 
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The total charge on the surface is simply 
1 [0d 
| oaf= ie ener 


Moreover if, as is usually assumed to be the case, there is no double sheet 
distribution the potential outside must be continuous with the constant 
interior value at the surface of each conductor. In other words the 
external potential reduces to a constant value on the surface of the con- 
ductor; this condition provides a usually sufficient criterion for its deter- 
mination in all practical cases. 


Thus for instance the potential function 


»,-2 


r 
reduces to the constant value 2 at the surface of the sphere r= a; it is 


therefore the potential in the field of an isolated conducting sphere whose 
potential is 
Q 


a . 
The density of the charge at at point of the sphere is 


= de (Be) a det 


and is uniformly anton over its surface. Of course we might have 
guessed this to be the case, on account of the symmetry, and then we could 
have used the result of the integration carried out in the previous section. 


90. Wecan similarly use any of the results obtained by direct integration 
which fulfil the necessary conditions implied in the physical circumstances of 
the problem. As a final example let us briefly consider the case of a 
charged conducting ellipsoid whose boundary surface is given by 


In this case the distribution of charge on the outer surface must be such that 
the potential function throughout its interior is constant and outside the 
ellipsoid it must satisfy the usual conditions and agree with the constant 
_ value on the surface. But if we refer to the results obtained in the first 
section we see at once that the charge distribution which satisfies these 
conditions is identical with the uniform distribution throughout a very thin 
homoeoidal shell at the surface of the ellipsoid in question provided only 
that the total charge is right. Thus if Q is the total charge on the ellipsoid 
the constant internal potential will be 


ap dt 


oV(a+ (+0 (e+0)’ 
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whilst the potential at the point (xz, y, z) outside is 


age Q 2 at ; 
9 2 IV (a? +t) (B+ 0 (2 +8)’ 
X being the positive root of the equation 
2 y? g2 
ot occ be 
The density of charge at any point on the ellipsoid is given by 
_ Yp 
° drrabe? 


p being the central perpendicular on the tangent plane at the point. From 
this we see that the density is greatest where p is largest. If the ellipsoid 
is very long in one direction the charge will be practically all concentrated 
at the ends: in the case of a very flat ellipsoid with one very short axis the 
charge will be concentrated round the edge. These remarks illustrate the 
general theorem that the charge always tends to disperse itself as much as 
possible so as to secure the minimum condition for the potential energy in 
the final field. 


$1. Gauss’ Theorem: normal induction. So far our basis is purely 
analytical and as a consequence the physical significance of the results is 
not very clear. In order to obtain a better insight into this other side of 
the matter we shall proceed from a different standpoint and along more 
elementary lines. 

The chief characteristic property of the electric field contained in Poisson’s 
equation is expressed in an integral form by a theorem usually ascribed to 
Gauss* but which was probably first stated by Faraday in a physical 
manner. 

If any closed surface f is taken in the electric field and if E, denote the 
component of the electric force intensity at any point of the surface in the 
direction of the outward normal dn, then 


| Badf = 4n0, 


where the integration extends over the whole of the surface and Q is the 
total charge enclosed by it. 


This theorem is a mere mathematical verification for a single point charge 
q: for at any point of the closed surface distant from q¢ 


q A 
E,= 72 008 (nr), 


* Allg. Lehrsdize. The theorem was also given by Kelvin in 1842. Cf. Papers on Electricity 
and Magnetism. The present demonstration is due to Stokes. 
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where (nr) denotes the angle between the positive directions of n and 7; 
but if dw is the element of solid angle subtended by the surface element df 
at the point charge qg then 

df cos (nr) = rdw, 


and thus . E,, df = qdw, 
so that | E.df=4 | Hes 
F ‘ 


= 47q if q is inside f 
=(0 if gis outside. 
If there are any number of charges q,, qo, .-. Yn present in the field, then 
E, = E,, + E, +... 
is the sum of the normal components of force due to the separate point 
charges and thus we get by simple addition 


E,, df = 47 (total charge inside f/f). 
if 


Moreover although we have proved this theorem for a system of point charges 
it remains valid when the charges are merged into continuous volume or 
surface distributions as the following analysis, which exhibits the theorem 
as an immediate consequence of Poisson’s equation, proves. If we consider 
the integral 


| div Edv 


taken throughout the space v inside the surface f its value is 


a 


4a | pdv; 
but by Green’s lemma it also consists of 
| Bd, 
Jf 


together with the surface integrals arising at the surface distributions of 
charge. These are simply 


J’ referring to the surfaces on which the charge infinities are distributed. But 


E E, = — 4zo, 
so that this latter integral is 


Na A, 
— Ar | edt 


miyre have ie | ode | vd’ =| E,d, 
© f’ ; Jf 
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which is precisely Gauss’ theorem. If we use 


Petia 
E, = — as 


then the equation may be written in the form 


op 
— | ap P= nO 


which exhibits it as the integral form of the characteristic property of the 
potential function of an electrostatic field. 


The integral [ E,,df is defined as the total normal induction through the 


surface f. 


92. Many of the results of the previous section may be obtained very 
simply by an application of Gauss’ theorem of normal induction. 


(a) Uniformly charged infinite circular cylinder. 

By symmetry the field is radial and symmetrical round the axis. 

Choose as the arbitrary surface in Gauss’ theorem the portion of a con- 
centric cylinder (radius r) cut off by two 
parallel planes unit distance apart and 
parallel to the axes. If the force at a 


distance 7 is H then the total normal 
induction over this surface is 


Qar . E, 
the flat ends contributing nothing. 
If r < a, the radius of the cylinder 
2tt = Oe i = 0? 
if r >a, then 


IQrrFk = 47rQ, = ae 


Ce aA 


f 4 


Q being the charge per unit length. 
(6) Uniformly charged infinite plate. 


By symmetry again we see that the 
force is everywhere normal to the plate. 


Nowapply Gauss’ theoremtoacylinder  __ Fig. 12 
of unit sectional area perpendicular to the 
plane and bisected by it and we easily deduce that 


2K = Ano, 
E = 2m. 
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(c) The uniformly charged conducting sphere. 


The method is the same: apply Gauss’ theorem to concentric spherical 
surfaces. 


(d) Wecan determine in the same way the field of force for two concentric 
spherical conductors (radii a, and a.) carrying charges Q, and Q, and prove 


that if Q, = — Q, the field is confined to the space between the conductors. 
NERVE el (eevee ey ~\ 
ri \ \ 
ee 
\ 
Peele | [nee 
ea | 
wee } 
ee Re a ae 
Fig. 13 


The force inside the inner sphere 1s zero: in the space between the spheres 
it is radial and symmetrical and at a distance r from the centre it amounts to 
Oh. 
ae 
Outside both spheres the force is also symmetrical and radial but is now of 

intensity 


01+ Q 
y2 


bd 


at a distance 7 from the centre. 


93. We now make use of the general theorem to analyse the properties 
of electrostatic fields in such a way as will lead most directly to a con- 
sideration of Faraday’s speculations on the origin of all electrical actions; 
but before going on to this it is interesting to notice that when we consider 


- 
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as in Gauss’ theorem a part only of a closed surface instead of the whole of 
the surface and take the surface integral of normal induction for it then the 
contribution of each element ¢ is 

qa, 
where w is the solid angle the boundary of the surface subtends at gq. 


The solid angle of a right circular cone of angle 0 is 27 (1 — cos @); thus 
the surface integral of the normal flux through a circle due to a system of 
point charges ranged on its axis is 


2m dug (1 — cos @). 
This result will be of use to us later on.’ 


Fig. 14 


94. Lines of Force and Equipotential Surfaces*. ‘The electric field due 
to any static system of charges is completely specified if we know the 
magnitude and direction of the electric force intensity at any point of the 
field. The direction of the force at any point is understood to be the 
direction in which a small point charge 6q would be displaced if put there. 
If we follow this direction from point to point we obtain curves which are 
called lines of force. | 


A line of force in an electric field is a curve such that along it the force 
is always tangential. It follows that the positive direction of the line is 
always that of decreasing potential. Hence a line of force cannot return 
into itself, but must have a beginning and an end. We shall prove 
presently that it can only begin on a positively charged surface and end on 
a negatively charged one. 


Now suppose an electric field to be given and all the lines of force drawn 
in it. At any position P in the field where there is no electricity we place 


* Faraday, Roy. Soc. Trans. 141 (1831), p. 2. 
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a small surface element df, perpendicular to the lines of force at that place. 
Then all the lines of force which pass through the edges of this surface 
element will form the sides of a tube called a tube of force. 


The inside of a tube of force is also filled with lines of force, i.e. through 
each point in its interior we can draw one line of force but only one. If there 
were several they would cut at this point and this is impossible because at 
each point the line of force gives the direction of the resultant force intensity 
of the field and this is uniquely determinate unless the force is zero, an 
exceptional case which is reserved for future consideration. Thus as a general 
rule lines of force cannot cut one another and none of them can pass through 
the sides of a tube of force. 


At another point P’ of our tube of force let us draw another surface 
element df’ also perpendicular to the 
direction of the lines of force there. 
Now apply Gauss’ theorem to the 
portion of the tube PP’. In summing 
up the induction over the surface we 
can neglect the curved sides of the tube 
since the electric force intensity is at 
each point tangential and thus has no 
normal component. Let now E, E’ 
be the force intensities at P and P’ 
respectively : their directions are along tangents to a mean axis in the tube 
and may therefore be considered normal to the end surfaces df, df’ both of 


which are very small. A simple application of Gauss’ theorem thus gives 
| Edf = E‘df’, 
provided there is no electricity in the part of the tube between P and P’. 


Fig. 15 


The intensity of force at every point of the tube is inversely proportional 
to the cross section of the tube at the point. We have thus a convenient 
method of graphically representing the intensity of a field of electric force. 
We fill up the space of the field by drawing tubes of force, choosing their 
cross sections so that the constant value of Edf along each is the same for 
all. The density of the tubes, or merely their thickness would then give a 
graphical measure of the strength of the field. The tubes are thickest in 
the positions of small intensity. 


95. A still simpler method of representing the field is obtained by 
considering the potential function*. The force intensity is a vector with 
three components at each point of the field and so it is much easier if we 
notice that this vector is always the gradient of the scalar quantity, which 


* Maclaurin, T'reatise on Fluxions (Edinb. 1742), § 640. Clairaut, Figure de la terre (Par. 
1743). 
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we have called the potential, so that instead of having three things to 
consider we have only one. The field of force is completely specified by 
this one function ¢. We could therefore map out the field by plotting the 
function ¢, the simplest method being to draw the surfaces over which ¢ 
is constant: such surfaces are called equi-potential surfaces, level surfaces or 
simply equt-potentials. 

Since the potential is as a general rule a one-valued function of position 
we see that two equi-potentials cannot in general cut one another. Now let 
us choose two adjacent equi-potentials 
whose potential difference is Ad and let 
As be a small line drawn from a point on 
the surface of higher potential to a point 
on the other surface. We know then that 


Af 


i is in the limit the force intensity in 


the direction of As; but ae isa maximum — 


As 

when As is a minimum. Since we may 
regard the two adjacent surfaces as 
parallel, at least when we confine our- 
selves to small opposing regions on them, 
As will be a minimum when it is the 
normal distance An between the surfaces. Thus the resultant force 
intensity 1s | Ad 


Fig. 16 


and is normal to the equi-potential surfaces. 


The lines of force are therefore everywhere normal to the equi-potentials. 
Conversely, of course, we may conclude that if we can find a surface every- 
where normal to the lines of force, it must be a level surface. 


Thus if we draw all the level surfaces in the field so that the potential 
difference for any two succeeding ones is the same, the density of the surfaces 
so drawn is everywhere proportional to the force intensity in the field. We 
thus obtain another very real representation of the field. If we draw the 
tubes of force as well we notice that the cross sections of the tubes are 
proportional to the distances between the level surfaces. This would provide 
a good test as to whether the field had been correctly mapped. The tubes 
are thickest where the surfaces are widest apart. 


96. As an illustration oi the usefulness of the conceptions here intro- 
duced we may discuss in terms of them some very important properties of 
the fields in question*. 


* Gauss, Allg. Lehrsdtze etc. (1840). Stokes, Camb. and Dublin Math. Journal, tv. (1849). 


See also papers by Lord Kelvin in the same journal (1842-3) and a memoir by Chasles, Connais- 
sances des T'emps (1845). 
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The potential cannot be a maximum or minimum at a point of the field 
where there is no charge. For supposing that at any point P there is a true 
maximum value of ¢, then at all other points in the immediate neighbourhood 
of P the value of ¢ is less than its value at P. Hence P will be surrounded by 
a series of closed equi-potential surfaces, each outside the one before it, and 
at all points of any one of these surfaces the electrical force will be directed 
outwards so that the total normal induction through the surface will be 
positive and cannot be zero: it follows then that there must be a positive 
charge inside the surface, and since we may take the surface as near to P| 
as we please, there is a positive charge at P. 

In the same way we may prove that if d is a minimum at P there must 
be a negative charge at P. ? 

This enables us also to complete the proof of the statement made above 
that lines of force must start from a place where there is positive electricity 
and end at a place where there is negative electricity, for it can only begin 
at a position of maximum potential and end at a position of minimum 
potential. 

It is of course possible for a line of force to begin on a positive charge 
and go to infinity, the potential decreasing all the way, in which case the line 
of force has, strictly speaking, no second end at all. So also a line may come 
from infinity and end on a negative charge. 


97. To obtain a still closer insight into the significance of the various 
properties of electric field we may examine one or two cases where it is possible 
to determine by simple methods the ‘ull details of the electric field in terms 
of the lines of force and equi-potential surfaces. The examples in each case 
are typical of the general problem where the field of a number of point 
charges on an axis is under investigation. 


Fig. 17 


The equation to the lines of force are easily determined : for the curves 
in each plane through the axis for which 
2 2arq (1 — cos @) = const. 
lie on a tubular surface with the given line of charges as axis: moreover 
from the theorem quoted at the end of § 93 the normal induction across 
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any section of this tube is constant: it is therefore a tube of force and 
its curve of section by an axial plane gives the equations of the lines of force 
in that plane: they are therefore the curves 


xg cos ? = const. 
The equi-potential surfaces are of course those on which 
eu 
- 
is constant. | 
When a line of force passes through one of the point charges, the radius 
vector at that poimt becomes a tangent and @ is then the angle that tangent 


makes with the positive direction of the axis. Let a line of force pass through 
the Ath and kth particle, then we have 


qi + Jo+ i Yn COS O, — Fria — ahs 
= Oi Jat aoe Oy ss, Ix COS Oy — Ynoa — ae 
Thus Qn SIN” $8, + Qnaa + --- + Ura + Vp C08? $6, = O. 


If all the charges have the same sign the only line of force which can pass 
from one particle to another is the straight line along the axis. 


Now let a line of force pass from the particle q, to a point at an infinite 
distance in a direction which ultimately makes an angle a with the axis. 
We have then in the same way 


Gy Goce Gena + 9; 0088, — Fn44 — I a COS a. 
s= 
If Xq = 0 no line of force can in general pass to an infinite distance. 


98. Fig. 18 represents the lines of force due to two equal and opposite 
charges. In this case all the lines of force start from the positive charge 
and end on the negative charge. The force in the field is strongest in the 
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neighbourhood of the charges and especially between them; it decreases 
rapidly as the point gets farther and farther from the charges. 


When the two point charges are very close together they are collectively 
described as an electric doublet. 


39. Figs. 19 and 20 represent respectively the lines of force and equi- 
potential surfaces in a plane section of the field due to two equal positive 


h DP Coline 


Fig. 19 


Fig. 20 


charges: the lines of force being represented by continuous lines and the 
‘sections of the equi-potentials by dotted lines. The properties of the lines 
of force and equi-potential surfaces are again clearly indicated, except 
perhaps in the neighbourhood of the point C. The behaviour at this point 
is reserved for future consideration. 
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100. Figs. 21 and 22 represent the similar section of the field due 
to a positive charge of 4 units at A and a negative charge equal to — ] 
at B. In this case all the lines of force which fall on B start from A, but 


since the charge at A is numerically greater than that at B, lines of force 
will start from A which do not fall on B but travel off to an infinite 
distance *, 


* These and several other diagrams of lines of force of point charge systems are given by 
Maxwell, T'reatise, t. : 


ae 7 
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101. We have seen that there may be in an electrostatic field certain 
points where the resultant force intensity vanishes: and since the existence 
of such points invalidates the general applicability of certain simple types 
of argument expounded above it seems necessary to enter into a closer 
investigation of the field in the neighbourhood of such points, called points 
of equilibrium, when they do not coincide with any part of the charge 
distribution. | 

We shall refer the discussion to convenient rectangular axes chosen at 
the point under consideration. Now it can be proved that the potential 
function @ at any point external to the charge distribution is a holomorphic 
function of the position of the point so that in the neighbourhood of the point 
under special consideration it may be expanded in the form 


d= dot lx + my + nz + § (ax + by? + cz? + Afyez + 2gzx + Zhay) + .... 
As the point is one of equilibrium we know that 
Cp Oa 
Cae” dye. 102 ‘ 
1.6, l= mMm=n= 0, 
Thus db = do + F (ax? + by? + cz? + Afyez + Qgzx + Qhey) + .... 
Also from the condition that V*¢é = 0 we conclude that 
at+b+c=0; 
the asymptotic cone of a surface of equal potential has therefore three 
mutually perpendicular generators. 
If we turn the axes round and make 
p = bo + 3 (aw? + By? + y2*) + ..., 
then a+ Pp+y=0, 
and the surfaces of equi-potential in the neighbourhood of such a point are 
similar hyperboloids all with the same asymptotic cone 
ax® + By? + yz? = 0. 
If there is an axis of symmetry (say the axis x) in the field, as is the case 
with the three examples examined above then 8B = y and thus 


a+ 26 =A) 
The-sections of the level surface in the plane (x, y) are then hyperbolas 
72 — hy? = fp — fo 
a > 
the asymptotes being 
J 
ct —=y=0 
V2” 


The lines of force in the same plane are the orthogonal trajectories of this 
system of hyperbolas and they appear as the curves 


yx = const. 


ae | 
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The accompanying diagram illustrates the general course of the lines of 
force and equi-potentials in the neighbourhood of such a point. 


There thus appears to be no real difficulty such as that anticipated in the 
previous discussion except perhaps in connection with the single line of 
force or equi-potential which actually goes through the point of equilibrium : 
but even in this case we can regard these particular curves or surfaces as the 
limiting cases of others. exhibited in the figure so that they result as the 
limiting form of two systems of curves or surfaces moving up to coincidence 
in part of their length or surface, so that they do not in reality cut across 
one another. The general argument given above therefore remains valid if 
care be taken to consider this point when it arises. As a general rule it is 
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however safer, in discussing any particular example, to determine the point 
of equilibrium and the line of force which goes through it and then to 
discuss the portions of the field inside and outside this line separately : all 
difficulty is then avoided. 


102. The field of a system of conductors. A very important class of 
electrostatic problem is concerned with the field of a system of charged metallic 
conductors, as we may gather from the experiments described at the beginning 
of the previous chapter. The field surrounding such a system possesses 

7—2 
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certain characteristic properties which we can very easily interpret in terms 
of lines of force and equi-potential surfaces. Metallic conductors as we know 
them are chiefly characterised by the presence in them of an exceedingly 
large number of electrons (about 103 per c.c.) which are freely moveable in 
the space between the atoms. Thus as long as any electric force acts on a 
free electron inside a conductor equilibrium is not possible. 


Thus if such a body be brought into an electric field the electric force will 
act in opposite directions on the positive electricity (in the atoms of the body) 
and the negative electrons at each point of the metal and separate them so 
that they no longer cancel one another’s effects. A number of the negative 
electrons in any volume element A will be driven by the electric force into a 
neighbouring element B; the consequence of this is that the element A 
becomes positively charged whilst the element B is negatively charged, the 
total quantity of electricity remaining the same. 


Between the two neighbouring elements A and B a new field will arise 
due to their charge. This new field is superposed on the old one, but is in 
the opposite direction to it, as lines of force always go from a positive to a 
negative charge. In this way the field in the interior of the metal will tend 
to annul itself, and moreover this PEOGees will go on until the field in the 
whole of the body is zero. | 


We may now enquire as to the whereabouts of the charges which arise 
from the separation in each element and which give rise to the field which 
when superposed on the original field makes the resultant intensity zero 
throughout the whole of the interior of the conductor. Now since the 
force intensity at every point of the interior of the conductor is zero, the 
total normal induction, in Gauss’ sense, through any closed surface entirely 
in the metal must also be zero and therefore this surface can contain no 
electricity. There is therefore no charge in the interior of the conductor. 
The charge is concentrated on its surface. Thus any conductor introduced 
- into a field of intensity E, will have enduced on its surface a charge which 
gives rise to a field of intensity E, which must be such that at every point 
in the conductor 

E, + E, = 0. 
Moreover at a point on the surface of the conductor the total electric force 
E, + E, can have no component tangential to the surface, as otherwise an 
unending separation of charge would take place in the surface itself. The 
electric force intensity of the total field just outside the conductor is therefore 
entirely normal to the surface. 


Even if we introduce a charge to the metallic body from any source this 
charge must distribute itself over the surface of the body so that the above 
conditions are still satisfied. 
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103. In the interior of the conductor the force intensity of the total field 
is everywhere zero. Therefore the potential of the field must be constant 
throughout the interior: this is the potential of the conductor. The surface 
of the conductor is therefore an equi-potential surface in the field. This is 
another reason why the lines of force just outside a conductor are normal to 
its surface and it also shows the great importance of the potential function 
introduced on general lines as above. 

Since there are no lines of force inside a conductor, the tubes of force of 
the external field must end on the conductors. We can now show quite 
simply they must begin on positive electricity and end on negative and also 
that the quantities of electricity on the 
two ends of the tube are equal and opposite. E 
Consider the portion of a small. tube of 
force from a conductor up to the cross 
section df of it and apply Gauss’ theorem 
to the tube closed by a slight extension 
into the metallic conductor. We see at 


once that 
Edf = 4rdq, 
where dq is the charge on the portion of 
the conductor included in the tube. Simi- | SSS SS 
larly from the other part of the tube 
Pua Edf = 4irdq’. Fig. 24 

| : , _ Edf 

Thus BUS Rae ome it 


We may thus regard an electrified system as consisting always of positive 
and negative electricity in equal amounts, each element of electricity being 
associated with an equal and opposite element and connected with it by a 
tube of force running through the dielectric medium. 


Moreover since along a tube of force 
Edf = const., | 
we see that a line of force is always a line of ascending or of descending 
potential throughout. its length; the sign of E cannot change along any one 
line. From this we conclude that the potential cannot be an absolute 
maximum or minimum in free space. The greatest potential in the field must 
occur on a conductor (among the conductors we must include the earth, or 
infinity, as we say, if necessary). Moreover this conductor must have its 
charge all of the positive kind because if there were negative electricity at 
any point of its surface lines of ascending potential would pass from the 
conductor and this is impossible. 
Similarly the least potential must occur on a conductor on which the 


electricity is wholly negative. 
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104. We also see that if the potential in a field is constant over any 
surface not enclosing any charge, it must be the same constant value 
throughout the interior of that surface, because if it were not we could draw 
lines of force from one point of the surface to another and we should then 
have an ascending and descending potential (the initial and final values at 
the ends are the same) in the same line. There can therefore be no charge 
on the interior surface of a hollow in a charged conductor unless of course 
there were a charge placed somewhere inside the hollow. 

As may be gathered from the experiments described in the previous 
chapter this last exceptional case is of great practical importance and therefore 
deserves special examination. 

We can easily show that if any number of charged bodies exist in a hollow 
in a closed conductor the charge on the inner surface of the conductor (i.e. 
round the hollow) will be equal in magnitude but opposite in sign to the 
total charge on the system of bodies inside. This can be seen in various 
ways : we can draw a closed surface entirely inside the material of the con- 
ductor and surrounding the hollow; the normal force at every point of this 
surface being a point in the interior of the metal must be zero so that the 
total normal induction through the surface is zero; the total charge inside 
the surface must therefore also be zero. The total charge is, however, the 
sum of the charge induced on the inner surface of the conductor and the 
charges on the bodies in the hollow: these must therefore be equal and 
opposite. | | 

But in the experiments mentioned the total charge of the metallic vessel 
into which the charged bodies were inserted was zero; so that the charge 
on the outer surface of the vessel must be equal and opposite to that on the 
inner surface: it will therefore be equal to the total charge on the bodies 
inserted in the interior. This is the result deduced experimentally. 


105. Referring back again to the result just established, that the 
quantity of electricity at the end of the tube of force multiplied by 47 is 
numerically equal to the induction along the tube, we may conclude that 
the density of the charge at any point of a conductor in any field is given by 


Ee eee 
An. 4 On’ 
where E, = — as determines the normal component of the electric force at 


a point in the field just outside the conductor near the point where the density 
is examined. This is of course a particular case of the more general result 


established above that 
0d og be 
ean a (Se) + 4ao = 0, 


because (5s) is zero the potential inside the conductor being constant. 
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The total charge on the conductor is 
ok 
o8 ap 
taken over its surface. 


106. Electrostatic problems in two dimensions. In many cases which 
occur in actual practice the configuration of the field both as regards the 
distribution of masses on it and the distribution of charge is uniform in a 
certain direction over a considerable range: this is for instance the case for 
a very long conducting cylinder carrying any charge and placed near to and 
parallel to other cylindrical bodies, conductors or dielectrics, charged or 
uncharged. If the cross dimensions of the field are small compared with 
the length over which it is uniform (i.e. compared with the lengths of the 
cylindrical bodies involved) the circumstances are so simple that they are 
worthy of separate consideration. ‘from the results obtained we can of 
course infer the general nature of the result to be expected from a more 
complex case. 

In all these cases the variation of the field is so slight in the direction of 
the axes of the field that it is entirely negligible as compared with its variation 
in the cross directions: thus if we choose the z-axis of the rectangular co- 
ordinate system parallel to the direction of the field axis and use ¢ as the 
potential in the field the general equation 

2 2 02 
sci toe + wa = — An, 
will reduce practically to* 


In this case the density p of the charge distribution is of course independent 
practically speaking, of the z-coordinate. The general integral of the funda- 
mental equation is known to be of type 
rd 
with the usual notation : if we write 
dv = dudydz = dfdz 
and then integrate along the cylindrical axis of the field we get 
b= [ed] 
Jao Ff 
or writing (x, y, z) for the coordinates of the volume element in the integral 
and (%, Yo, %) for the coordinates of the point in the field at which the 
function is calculated we have 
= (aw —2,)? + (y—y)? + &— %)? 
= 15? + (2 — %,)?. 


* Laplace, Mécanique céleste (Paris, 1799), 11. 138. 
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Lite 
Thus | eee log (2 —2%, +7), 


co 


$= [pdf loge-e+r| 


—- 00 


and this is easily verified to be of wht form * 
=C— | p log r,df, 


where C is a very large constant of the order log J,, J, being the length of the 
‘ eylinder. 


This is the general form of the logarithmic potential eonlaeelce in problems 
of the present type: in it pdf is to be interpreted as the amount of charge 
per unit length of cylinder standing on the element of surface df = dxdy in 
the (x, y) plane which may be conveniently chosen across the central section 
of the length along which the field is uniform. 


The components of force are derived in the usual way: that along the 
direction of the arcs of the field is practically zero and the others are 


a 
oy 


The function ¢ is of course constant throughout the interior of all conducting 
masses and the density of charge on any one of these reckoned as the amount 
per unit length of cylinders is 


pe ices parte 
4a On’ 
the total charge being 
1 /0¢ 
niaaliont 


taken round the cross section curve of the cylindrical conductor. 


107. In the cases which usually occur there is no volume distribution of 
charge so that the potential function satisfies an equation of the type 
OP Oh ky, 
Ga2 oy2 
and this fact enables us to introduce all the beautiful results of Cauchy’s 
theory of analytic functions. In fact we know from the general theory of 
these functions that the real part of any differentiable analytic function of 
the type : f(=f (x + ty) =9, 
must satisfy the fundamental equation: in fact if we write 
w=h+ub=f(x+ wy), 


* C. Neumann [Jour. f. Math. Lx1x. (1861), p. 335] calls this the logarithmic potential. Cf 
also his Untersuchungen iiber das logarithmische und Newtonsche Potential (Leipzig, 1877). 
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we see that aes joe eg (SE + ag a), 


ee oy 
a POT Te OE One 
sothat ., ag ee ea 
and thus an phn We ahs pi = Q, 


dae * dy2 da? * dy? 
Thus either the functions ¢ or % will serve as a solution of the fundamental 
potential equation. If we take d then the curves 
g& = const. 


are the sections by the (x, y) plane of the cylindrical equi-potential surfaces 
in the field : in this case also the curves 


w= const., 


which are the orthogonal trajectories of the former set, represent the lines of 
force in the plane section of the field. 


108. The simplest example of this type is provided by taking 
W = 2", 

or introducing polar coordinates in the (x, y) plane so that 

Li 7 COs'O, y =r sin 6, 

2” = Ar” (cos 0 + 7 s1n 0)” 

= Ar” cos nO + r”7 sin 08, 
and thus : d = Ar” cos n6, 
are the equi-potential curves 

% = Ar” sin n6, 

the lines of force, or vice versa: particular cases are worth considering. 


(1) n= 1 gives 

d = Ax, fs oe Ay, 

and the field is uniform. 
Tf we take any two of the surfaces ¢ = const. and place on them charges 

to make their potentials assume the appropriate values then the field between 

will be completely specified as to its potential by the function 


d = Ax, 


which satisfies the fundamental equation and all conditions as to regularity 
besides taking the proper values on the surfaces. 


Of course one of the two surfaces may be taken a very long distance off 
when the field is that of the single conductor by itself. 


_ The present example determines the field between two uniformly charged 
planes. 
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(ii) n= 2 gives 


@ = Ar’ cos 26 
=A (x? oN y*), 
i= 2Agy, 


so that the equi-potentials are rectangular hyperbolic cylinders, including as 
a special case two planes intersecting at nght angles. 


This transformation gives the field in the immediate neighbourhood of 
two conducting planes meeting at right 
angles in any field of force, or freely 
charged. It also gives the field between 
two coaxal rectangular hyperbolic 
cylinders. 


(iit) n= 4 gives 
a+ w= (6+ ub), 
a= f? — x, y = 2px, 
and thus also 
y= 4g? (a + 9), 
Thus the equi-potential curves are con- 


focal parabolas, including as a special 
case (6=0) a semi-infinite plane bounded by the line of foci. 


Fig. 25 


This transformation gives the field in the immediate neighbourhood of 
a conducting sharp straight edge in any 


field. 
(iv) w= log z gives 
fd + ub = A log r (cos 6 + 7 sin 6) 
= A log re® 
= A logr + 148, 
so that the equi-potentials are the cylinders 
i 7 CONS, 
the lines of force are 
@ = const, 


they radiate out in straight lines from the 
axes. 


This is the field due to a uniform line 
charge or to a uniformly charged right 
circular cylinder : the charge per unit length Fig. 26 
on the cylinder is equal to 
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dor! On 4 !\Ox ds dy ds 
eed (ea wp nd 
~ 4 !\Oy ds * dx ds)“ 


% denoting the total change in % on going round the boundary curve of the 
section : in the present case 


[i] = [40] = 27, 


so that _ rf 
2 
and thus d = 2Q log r, 
apart from a constant. 
109. The relation w= A log pecan 
Z2+a 


determines a field equivalent to the superposition of the fields given by 
w=Alogz—a and w=—Alogz+a; 
the transformation is accordingly that appropriate to two equal and opposite 
line charges along the parallel lines 
2=a@ and ~=— 4. 
We may generalise this because if we introduce two sets of polar coordinates 


with these lines as axes we get 

Z—a 
Za 
re 


= A log —, 


76%” 


$+ ip=Alog 3 +iA (0, — 6,). 
2 


The equi-potentials are the surfaces 


uA log 


fs = const., 
that is they are cylinders standing on two members of a coaxial system of 
circles with the points on the lines 
20, Z2=—4, 

as limiting points. 

The solution is therefore that appropriate to any two of such cylinders 
equally charged and influencing one another. The lines of force are the 
orthogonal circles in any plane: the charge per unit length on the cylinders 


is as before = = so that 
h = 2Q log 7;/72. 
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110. If w= cosh =, then , 

x = c cosh ¢ cos yf, 

y =csinhd¢d sin &. 
The curves ¢ = const. are the ellipses 

2 y" 
a aa ey 
ce? cosh?dé c? sinh? ¢ 

and the curves % = const. are the hyperbolas 


a 


hn Mc oes Ba 
c?cost*ys ..c* sin? p 
These conics have the common foci (+ ¢, 0). 
The field in which 


b= const. 

are the equi-potential surfaces is therefore that appropriate to the case of 
either a single elliptic cylinder freely charged or of two such cylinders confocal 
with one another and carrying equal charges: a particular cylinder (¢ = 0) 
is the flat plate between the line of foci. 


1 
1 
' 
/ 


Fig. 27 
We might however also take the surfaces 4 = const. as the equi-potential 
surfaces: the field is then that appropriate to a freely charged hyperbolic 
cylinder including as a particular case the infinitely extended plate with 
a slit in it between the focal lines. 


111. Let w be defined as a function of z by the implicit relation 
2= we”, 
so that t=hd+ercosy, y=w+ersing. 
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The line. b= 0 
coincides with the axis of x: the line 
fb =a 
is the line y = z between the points = — © and — 1: the line 
p=—T 
is the line Y= —T, 


also between the same values of z. 


Thus if we take the surfaces 
ws = const. 
as the equi-potential surfaces in the field we shall have the field of two 
similarly charged semi-infinite plates placed symmetrically parallel to one 
another with a difference of potential equal to 27. 


This solution provides us with the approximate nature of the field in the 
neighbourhood of the edges of the parallel plate condenser to be discussed 
at a later stage provided the distance apart of the plates is small compared 
with the curvature of the edges. 


The methods here illustrated depend of course on a knowledge of suitable 


forms of relations between z and w and they exhibit no systematic method 
for obtaining the relation when the particular form of the surfaces is given. 
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There is no method of doing this for the most general cases, but when 
the curves of intersection of the cylinders on a cross section plane are linear 
polygons a general method suggested by Schwarz* will always, theoretically 
at least, effect the transformation. A consideration of this method would 
however take us beyond the scope of this work; it will be quite familiar 
to those students acquainted with the methods of conformal representation. 


112. On the mathematical theory of electrification by induction. We 
have in the previous chapter briefly explained the phenomenon of electri- 
fication by induction: it consists essentially in the fact that if any good 
conducting body is introduced into the electric field surrounding any system 
of charged bodies it will in general be found to be electrified, certain parts of 
its surface however exhibiting positive electrification and the other parts 
negative electrification. This phenomenon arises from the action of the 
electric forces in the field in pulling the free electrons in the metal about, 
causing them to concentrate in certain parts of the metal, which will thus 
be negatively electrified, whilst the parts from which they have been driven 
will be positively electrified. Such a process will go on until the force due 
to the original field in the interior of the metal is balanced by the force in 
the new induced field which arises from the distribution of charges thus 
brought about, which of course, as explained above, can only exist on the 
surface of the metal. The question then naturally arises: can we determine 
the distribution of charge thus induced on any conductor if the original 
inducing distribution is specified and also the mechanical force of attraction 
of the conductor which results from it? 


Now whatever distribution is induced on the conductor the potential 
¢ of the new total field must be a regular function satisfying the following 
conditions : 

ey Vip = 0 
at all poirits of space where there is none of the inducing charge with a finite 
volume density p, at other points it satisfies the equation 


V2h + 4p = 0. 
We shall temporarily assume that the inducing charge can be completely 
specified by the distribution of volume density p. 


(i) must be constant on the surface and throughout the interior of the 
conductor and it must be the same as the potential of the inducing field at 
a great distance from the conductor where the effect of the induced charge is 
negligibly small. | 

(iii) There is also the further condition that the total charge on the 
conductor is unaltered by the induced charge and is (generally) zero. 


* Jour. f. Math. Luxx. (1869), p. 105. Cf. also E. B. Christoffel, Ann. di. mat. (2), 1. (1867) ; 
Iv. (1870). 
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The solution of a problem of this kind thus turns on a determination of 
a regular solution of the differential ee 


which shall satisfy the remaining conditions of the problem. It is obvious 
that it is only in certain cases where the inducing field is expressible in 


analytical form and the shape of the conductor is of a geometrically simple 
type that the solution can be effected. 


113. As an example of the method we may consider the comparatively 
simple case of a spherical conductor in a part of the field far removed from 
all the inducing charges (which are therefore at infinity, as we say), where 
the electric force intensity is practically constant in both magnitude and 
direction over a region large enough to contain the sphere. We shall refer 
the field to rectangular axes with the origin at the centre of the sphere and 
the x-axis parallel to the direction of the lines of force in its neighbour- 
hood. Thus near the sphere the potential of the given field can be written 
in the very approximate form 


$= do — Ex, 
, being the potential at the origin and 


the force there. 


This is the inducing potential. When the sphere is introduced certain 
charges will be induced on its surface and their field will be superposed on 
the field just specified. Let ¢, be the potential of ae induced charges so 
that the potential of the total field is 


me (P= y+ do — Ee. 
This must satisfy the following conditions : 
(i) V2é = 0 everywhere in the field at a finite distance from the origin. 


(ii) 6=¢)— Hx at a comparatively great distance from the sphere 
where the effect of the local disturbance produced by the introduction of the 
_ sphere is negligible. This of course assumes that the form ¢). — Hx represents 
the original field at such distances: if it does not the proper value must be 
inserted; in any case the argument is, not appreciably modified. 


(iii) & must be constant over the surface and throughout the interior of 
the sphere; and finally 


(iv) the total charge on the sphere is zero so that 
Of ap 


the integral being taken over the surface of the sphere. 
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114. Let us try a solution of these conditions with 
y- begs»: 
pi on 


outside the sphere and od, = 


+ 
ps y 


inside. These forms are specially nas to satisty the first two conditions : 
they satisfy the third if 


ek 
Le. if | A= 0d. 


We have finally to put down the condition that the total charge on the sphere 
is zero; it is of course all on the surface and its density is determined by 


1 op 1 


Addn 4a Or , 
LoPB shan eth 

i & a ; ‘ 
where we have used the condition that A = a?#. Thus the condition for no 
charge requires that B= 0. We thus satisfy all the conditions in the field 
with the potential function } 


outside the sphere and b= do 


inside, these two values agreeing as they must do at the Surface, We have 
therefore completely determined the circumstances for this special case of 
the general problem. The density of the charge induced on the sphere is 
given as above by 


being positive on one side and negative on the other. 


Before proceeding to a discussion of the mechanical relations of this field 
we shall illustrate by a diagram the type of disturbance here obtained. This 
is done in the figure below where the lines of force in the part of the field 
near the sphere are drawn. 


This diagram is easily constructed if it is noticed that the field itsdreGtk 
outside the sphere which is superposed on the original uniform field, viz. the 
field of the potential 


od,=—a ES 
is precisely the field of an electric Redes at the centre of the sphere with 
its axis along the direction of the field and of amount — Ka’. 


The method followed in this simple case is typical of the more general 
one to be followed in any case of the present type. ‘The given field involves 
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a harmonic of the first order and so we try for the additional field harmonics 
of the same type: outside the sphere we must use 5 instead of x because the 


latter is regular at infinity, whereas inside the sphere the latter type is the 
correct one to try since the other one is not regular at the origin. 


ae 
ic fini apne 
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Fig. 29 


115. Now let us examine the mechanical relations of the field thus 
determined. The total work required from external systems to establish 
the sphere in its position in the field is represented by the integral 


W = | opaf 
taken over its surface; it is of course presumed that the inducing system is 


either rigid or at least too far away to be affected by the introduction of the 
sphere. Inserting the values for ¢ and o we get 


3hx Ver 


dra 


Tt | waf = 0. 


Thus no energy at all is required from external systems. The energy for 
the mechanical work actually performed will thus all come from the store 
of internal energy in the sphere, part of which is set free by the separation of 
the charges on the conductor. The amount of energy thus set free is 


~4| dodf 
a® x2 
2 > 
la 8 


Ww =| 


W, 
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and thus the amount gained in mechanical work (raising weights, etc.) 
during the introduction of the conductor is 
a? K? 
ma 
We may conclude that the force tending to move the sphere is 


3 
5 grad E?, 


so that it will tend to move into regions of stronger force. 


116. We can verify this result directly but it requires a closer in- 
vestigation taking into account the next approximation of the original 
field. Owing however to the intrinsic interest of the problem it seems 
worth while indicating the analysis. The inducing field must now be taken 
in the more general form* ? 

(), 
Oz 


bado+0(5r), +9 (5), + 
+4 {s* (=) + we fon + 2ay (a) + it 


oy 
The field after the introduction of the sphere must satisfy the usual funda- 
mental conditions besides reducing to the constant value (4,) at the surface 
of the sphere and agreeing with the above value at a great distance. Bearing 
in mind the remark made above we see that we may take for the new field 
outside the sphere 


Shh Oe eee 
a? 2 : ) 


the inside potential being stilld¢,. The density of the charge on the sphere 
will be similarly given by 
2 
dao = 3 +2 (2) ite f+ 5 fat (55) Seal 
( \0x/o ) 0 ) 


The force on the sphere will be identical with the force exerted by the external 
system on the system of charges induced on it and its x-component will be 


a =I (63) ae 3) ie Co) ies (sr) | 


which to the second order of approximation reduces to 


r= (24) 24) + 28), +, EB) 


* It is not now necessary to assume that the w-axis is parallel to the direction of the field 
at the point. 
+ The suffix 0 denotes the values of the functions at the origin. 
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provided that (=). +- (55). a (54) = = U, 


which is necessarily satisfied. Thus 
_a® 2 ((2p?_, (2b)? __ (26)" 
Fe= 5 Ge (lan) + (3) i (ae) 5, 


3 
or generally Pe 5 grad E?, 


as above. 


The theory thus completely accounts in a general way for the whole 
series of phenomena associated with the electrification of a conductor by 
induction. 


117. As a second example of these principles we may consider the 
shightly more general case of a conducting ellipsoid (axes a, b, c) intro- 
duced into a field which is practically uniform in the neighbourhood of 
the ellipsoid. Again choosing axes at the centre of the ellipsoid, with how- 
ever the principal directions now along the principal axes of the ellipsoid, 
the field in the neighbourhood of the origin may be expanded in the 
approximate form 

d=¢,— H,«4—E vy — £2. 

We shall first consider the case where the inducing field is parallei to the 

axis of x so that the potential is 


—b=bo — Eye. 
When the ellipsoid is introduced charges will be induced on it and the potential 
function ¢ of the new field will be a regular function satisfying the fundamental 
equation | 
V*d = 10 

at all points of space, reducing to a constant on the suriace of the ellipsoid 
and agreeing with the original field at a great distance. The appropriate 
type of solution could be obtained directly but we have indirectly obtained 
it in the first section where the fields of certain ellipsoidal distributions 
were directly examined. Remembering the results there given we are 
induced to try solutions of the type 


Beets Hat = Lat | (a? +t) V(a2 +8) (B+ 0) (2 +0) 


outside the ellipsoid and b = dy 


inside : in the first of these expressions A is the positive root of the equation 


2 y? g2 
pds =] 
att Ret a a 
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This form of ¢ satisfies all the conditions except constancy of ¢ on the surface 


of the ellipsoid, and it satisfies this if. % 
B+ D.{ BRL aR 
| 0 (a2 + t)V(a? + t) (b2 + 8 (24+ 2) 
We use as above - = 
Pe Ege arbe | -—- ; zi . 
0 (a2 +t) V(a? + t) (0? + t) (2 +2) 
a bck, 


so that 3 Ly = or 


We are thus enabled to satisfy all conditions with the outside potential in 
the form 


Pee oa sparen abch,x [~ dt 
Doe PA HOVE DE TH ELH 


aod the inside one in the form ah, asic 


118. The density at the point (2, y, z) on the surface is given by 
Lodd a (e+ TS) 


dor On Ar V2 Oa «D2 Oy | C2 Oz 
where p is the central perpendicular on the tangent plane at the point, 
(e PY E) 
Pd ape? Aer 


being then the direction cosines of the normal to the surface; but remembering 
the rule for the differentiation of a definite integral function with respect to 
a parameter occurring in one of its limits we see that this is 
abch,x ( 2p 
ta 3d (athe) 
phi yx 
AA’ 


and | odf 


taken over the surface of the ellipsoid vanishes, as it should do, there being no 
charge on it. 


In the more general case we may easily see that the potential in the field 
outside the ellipsoid is 


db, — L,« — Hyy — Hz 
abe [* i Oa bE. y i tral Oped - dt 
2), (A(@+t) B(P+t) C(Pe+d) Via+) (+8 (e+8)’ 
whilst the density on the surface is 
p (3 Bi Aten ). 


Agr C 


A ve ese © 


c= — 
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119. The energy function of the mechanical forces on the ellipsoid can 
be calculated as before either directly or as the equivalent of the energy 
required to establish the separation of charges on the ellipsoid : it turns out 


to be 
p (xB? yey? | 2282 
= (R(Gr+S¢ +See 


the integral being taken over the surface of the conductor, and this is equal to 
abe E,?. E,? 


as fi beaters 
The mechanical forces tending to drag the ellipsoid into the field are obtained 
as the gradients of this function. In addition to this there are forces tending 
to rotate the ellipsoid. To obtain some idea of these we can specialise our 
field shghtly and put | : 


E = E cos 0, , = Esin 6, b= O° 


abcH* /cos?@ sin? @ 
we have then W = F (“- ae “FT ) ; 
and the couple tending to increase the angle @ is 
OW abc Ee? a € gree 
Be atte sin 6 cos a - 3). 


Now if a> 6, then A < B, so that the couple is negative, in other words the 
tendency is to set the long axis of the ellipsoid along the field. 


There are other general methods of attacking problems of the type 
just examined; but as they depend essentially on some rather important 
analytical results deduced from Green’s theorem we shall find it more con- 
venient to discuss these first.- 


120. Green’s equivalent stratum—general theory of images*. According 
to the general formula of Green applied to space external to a given surface 
f, the value of ¢ satisfying the usual copay conditions at any point P 
outside the surface is given by 


wir [o-[, BBE -s9 Ce 


on 


| +] a 6205 yf, 


where the first integral extends to all space outside the surface f, the second 
and third to all surfaces of discontinuity outside f and the fourth to / itself. 


* Of. Kelvin, Cambridge and Dublin Math. Jour. 1848, 1849, 1850. Reprint, § 55 et seq. 
also § 208 et seq. See also Thomson and Tait, Treatise on Natural Philosophy, ti. secs. 499-518. 
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Now suppose that the surface fis so charged that at each point of it there 
is a surface density o and a double sheet distribution 7, where 


‘eh yeh Ofer oebeas 
aoa Aor On’ ere Agr’ 


the potential of this distribution is 
a Rg ORCL 
oes \z- 7 a oY 


opie eel 


We now interpret ¢p, in the above formula, in the language of electric 
theory as a potential function of an electric field arising from a charge distribu- 
tion obtained from.it in the usual manner. Now superpose on this electrical 
field the electrical field of the imaginary distribution on the surface f defined 
above. The total potential is now 


ted = — [VO | SP Se) et | ba GG) 


That is dp’ is due solely to the charge distribution external to the surface 
f. The imaginary distribution therefore completely cancels the effect of the 
charge distribution inside f at all points external to that surface. This 
distribution with its sign changed thus eRe represents the external 
system at all external points. 


This is Green’s equivalent stratum. Any electrical system can be replaced 
by a distribution similar to that above, on any surface completely surrounding 
it, as long as its action at external points is under review. 


121. If in the above example the surface f had been an equi-potential 
of the whole original field the double sheet distribution would not be 
required, since as ¢ is constant over the surface the potential due to this part 
of the distribution at external points is 


“s lm (-) fe. 


The distribution on the surface f would then be the same as if the surface 
were pou gueUng, because the distribution 
Lad 
Aa On 
on it is in agreement Pe the fact that it 1s an equi-potential surface. 


C= 


We know for example that the potential of the point charge q at O is 
q 


ne 


r 
and the equi-potential surfaces are concentric spheres: if we take the one 


Weg radius is ee ) its potential is dy, and-thus the external potential of this 
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sphere charged to potential ¢, is the same as that of the point charge q at 
its centre and the charge distribution on it is uniform: this agrees with what 
we have found above. ' 


Another example is provided by the case of three point charges a, at 
O,, dohy at O, and — Ig at O, where however O divides the line G0." 


in the ratio of the squares of a, and a, and c? = 0,0,?=a,2+ a,2. In this 
case the equi-potential surface in the field on which,d = ¢, is the outer 
portion of two intersecting orthogonal spheres of radii a,, a,, centres at O, 
and O, respectively, and O is the mid-point of their common chord. Thus 


Fig. 30 


these three point charges effectively represent the external electric field of 
the free equilibrium distribution of charge on the conductor which makes its 
potential d); the amount of the charge is equal to the sum of the point 
charges inside and is therefore 


A,a4 
(«, aie Qs rae =a Po- 


The analysis for this case, which is quite straightforward, will be obvious 
when we have treated the more general problem now to be discussed. 


122. In a case like this last it is often desirable to know the actual 
distribution of the charge on the conductor and the relative amounts on 
the different parts of the surface. This of course is easily obtained as soon as 
the potential function is specified completely, as is for instance always the 
case when the image system can be reduced to a series of point charges 
finite in number. We can however find the total charges on different 
portions of the surface by an application of Gauss’ theorem to non-closed 


* Maxwell, T'reatise, 1. § 166. This author also solves the general case of spheres cutting at 
any angle m/n. 
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surfaces. For example, in the case of the conductor formed by the outer 
parts of two orthogonal spheres the total induction through the sphere of 


radius @ is Yq (1 + cos 6), 


where @ is the angle of the cone subtended by the image q at the circle of 
intersection of the spheres: in this case this is. 


N =n dao (1 te a) — 5% $54 aapo (1 - 2 


Cc 


and thus the charge on this sphere is 


The case where a, is small aati e with a, enables us to approximate to 
the effect of a small knob on an otherwise perfectly spherical surface. 


If a, is very large the solution is of the type appropriate to a plane conductor 
with a hemispherical boss on it. 


123. Now consider the problem in another form. Suppose we have 
any two electrical systems A and B for which combined we can determine 
the equi-potential surfaces by calculation. Suppose that d =¢, is one of 
these surfaces which divides the system A from the system B, the ersten A 
being inside the surface and B outside it. 


Now consider the surface 6 = 4, as a conductor charged to potential ¢, 
and under the influence of the electrical system B outside it; what is the 
potential function and distribution of charge. The function has to take the 
value ¢ = dy on the given conductor and ¢ = 0 at infinity and has also to 
include the discontinuities of the system B in the region between. Now 
the original potential function ¢ of the combined systems is a function which 
outside d = dy satisfies all these conditions and must therefore be the required 
solution of the problem. The surface ane on the conductor ¢y is 

1 op 
2 dor On 
at any point. 

Thus the distribution on the conductor just obtained has at all external 
points the same potential as the old system A and consequently also the 
same force intensity. Also the total quantity of electricity on the conductor 
is the same in amount as the total of the system A. 


For internal points the charge on the surface and the B system produce 
a constant potential ¢) and therefore the force is zero: thus the charge and 
the system B produce the same force inside but not the same potential unless 
in the special case dy = 0. 


When 4, is not zero we may however regard the charge on the conductor 
od = a8 consisting of two charges superposed, viz. (i) a charge which would 
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be exactly equal and opposite to B in its internal effect and (2) a charge 
which would produce a constant potential fd) on the conductor in a field by 
itself. 


In a generalised sense the distribution in the system A may be regarded 
as the image of the distribution B in the conductor ¢d = dy when it is at a 
potential dy. 


Notice that all electrical images are virtual; the system A must be com- 
pletely enclosed by the surface ¢ = dy. 


(124. If the system A consists of the single point charge q’ at A’ and 
the system B of the point eharge q (> q’) at A, then the equi-potentials of 
the combined system are determined by 


Fig. 31 


r and r’ denoting the distances AP, A’P from A, A’ respectively to any 
point in the field. The surface 4 = 0 is the sphere on BB’ as diameter, where 


AB APR" q 


Rial Cod Be eagle 
a2 


If the centre of this sphere is O and OA =f, then OA’ = 77 where 2a = BB’, 
and therefore : 
tein gestalt 
ae 
We thus see that if a sphere of radius a is kept at zero potential under the 
influence of the point charge q at A, the charge on the sphere acts at all 


external points just like the charge — “2 at the inverse point A’ would do. 


f 
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Under these circumstances the normal component of force outside the 
sphere must be the same as that due to the two charges and we can therefore 
calculate the density of the induced charge on the sphere; for at any point 
P on it 


1 
o = —_,~ (normal force inwards) 
17 


tel fila ah a 
AME, taps conn PaP a bet 
1, 2 being the angles marked in the figure. Thus 


q a" cos 6 


o=— 7 sp (f cos 0 — a) + erp (a is a) 
at q | feos 8 — a + 9. (a ") | 


Aq AP? fa 3 
Where B02: 
dra AP? ~ 


The density varies inversely as the cube of the distance from the external 


point. We know that the total charge on the sphere is — “T and so we 


He 


, ay AD me, 
conclude that a distribution of density 73 on any sphere’ of radius a, where 


r is the distance from a fixed external point distant f from the centre, has a 
total mass or quantity 
basis 8 
AO eek 
and that it acts on all external points as if it were condensed at the inverse 


; ; ; .- 4a : 
point; but it acts on all internal points as if isthe , were condensed at the 


apne 


external point. 
125. In considering the more general case, with the same notation, in 
which the system 4 consists of — “f at A’ and ad, at O, the general potential 


u 


function with the same system B is 
_4 4 | ay 
{aac Cota a ES 
R denoting the distance from O to any point in the field. Now the suriace 
> = ho } 
is the sphere R= a: and this shows that the image of the charge on the 
sphere still under the influence of the point charge q at A, but now at a 


potential dy, consists of the point charges — “T at A’ and ad, at O. 


f 
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The total-charge on the sphere in this case is the sum of the images and 
is therefore 


Q = af) — 


and thus if @ had been given instead of d), we could determine d, from this 
relation as 
Bae 


a + =. 
OAT 
The density on the sphere is determined as before and is given by 


Po poe! thal 
Ge Pade 

In the particular case of the first example, where ¢= — q’, the sphere 
degenerates into the infinite plane which bisects perpendicularly the line 4A’. 


Ano = 


126. The mechanical forces tending to move the conductor can also be 
simply determined from the image system, for it sis equal and opposite to 
the force of reaction on the external inducing system and this depends only 
on the field in its immediate neighbourhood; so that it is independent of 
whether it arises from the actual distribution on the conductor or the 
internal image distribution which effectively represents it at all external 
points. 

Thus, for example, there is a force tending to pull the charged sphere 
of the above example towards the point charge g of amoun’ 


| Qa agf |; 
~—a| fat A- Getams) 

if g, Q are of the same sign it is positive when the charge is near the sphere 
but negative when it is at a great distance away. _ 


127. Returning now to the case of the conductor formed by the larger 

portions of two orthogonal spheres we see at once the reason for the par- 
7 Pe 

‘ticular choice of the point charges: the point charge — ae dy is the image 
of the charge at either centre in the other sphere. Let us now consider 
the case of the conductor uninsulated and under the influence. of a point 
charge g at an external point P. Now we know by geometry that if P, is 
the inverse point of P in the first sphere O, and P, is the inverse point of P 
in the second sphere and if O,P, and O,P, intersect in P;, then Ps is the 
inverse of P, in the first sphere and of P, in the second sphere and also that 


OP <0,Piae OF <O.Pic 
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Thus if O,P = f, and O,P = f, and we put charges at P,, P, and P, respec- 
tively of amounts 

A194 aod 1 424 be 

ig So’ V 05°F? + af, 3 aPae, 
the potential over the surface of the conductor is constantly zero. The 
denominator in this last fraction is the common value of O,P.0,P, and 


O;POLP,. 


Fig. 32 


If we want the more general case when the conductor is insulated and 
charged we must insert the appropriate images at O,, O and O, to give the 
total charge right. 


The force on the conductor can also be obtained as the resultant of the 
forces on the images inside it. 


128. Finally let us briefly consider the simple case of the charges 
induced on two infinite plane conductors at right angles to one another 
and under the influence of a point charge g in the angle between them. The 
- system of images is obvious, they will be — ¢g,+ 9, —q respectively at the 
corners of a rectangle symmetrical round the angle and with one corner at - 
the position of g. Thus if 71, 72, 73, 7, denote the respective distances from 
the four corner charges the external potential of the charge distribution 
induced on the planes is } 


whereas the internal potential is 


s 
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The law of distribution of charge on the conductor can now readily be obtained | 

as above. The total charge on the horizontal conductor ‘turns out to be 
») 

wae | tan-t = where a and 6 are respectively the distances of q from the 
TT 


vertical and horizontal planes. 


q 
Uy 
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CHAPTER IIT 


THE ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL RELATIONS OF A SYSTEM 
OF CONDUCTORS 


129. On the relations between the potentials and charges of a system of 
conductors. The discussion of the two former chapters indicates as the 
main theoretical problem in electrostatic theory, the determination of the 
distribution of charge on a given system of conductors under given 
conditions and the deduction finally of the mechanical relations of these 
conductors. All electrical experiments of a static nature are made with 
various forms of conductors under different conditions and a knowledge of 
their mutual relations when charged is therefore essential to a correct inter- 
pretation of the results of such experiments. ; 


Of course if we can determine the potential function of the field our 
problem is completely solved; but this is the difficulty. Whatever this 
function it must be continuous and regular at infinity and satisfy the equation 

V*d = 0 
at each point of space. In addition to this it must be constant throughout 
each conductor. The question of the existence of such a solution is not one 
we can enter into now, and we shall content ourselves by saying that from 
the physical point of view there is a certain amount of evidence in favour of 
at least one solution. 


If we assume the existence of a solution it is easy to prove mathematically 
that if the charges or the potentials of all the conductors are specified the 
whole circumstances of the field are uniquely determinable*. 


130. (i) In the first case when the charges are given the potential ¢ 
of the external field has to satisfy the Laplacian equation and the usual 
regularity conditions, and it must in addition be constant over each con- 
ductor and such that | 


taken over the surface of the rth conductor is equal to Q,, the charge on that 


conductor. 
* Cf. Maxwell, Treatise, 1. ch. 111. 
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Suppose that there are two solutions ¢ and ¢ + d, of these conditions : 
then ¢,, the difference of these two solutions, must satisfy all the conditions 
as before except that 


is zero for each conductor. 
If therefore we consider the integral 
Pf (Op1\? | (Obr\? (0b)? 
C2) +) + Gey] 2 
taken throughout the whole of space, it is equal to 
0 
E | a eta. — [6 caf 


the sum & denoting Hie sum of integrals relating to the surfaces of the separate 
conductors: the last term refers to the infinite boundary. This latter term 
tends to vanish, ¢, is regular at infinity; and also since 4, is constant over 
the surface of each conductor 


[gue b | Sia =0 


for each of them. The prpinal volume integral is therefore zero, but it con- 
sists of essentially positive elements, which must therefore separably be zero 


or 

Op, _ OP, _ Ody _ 

O79) gs OU D2: 
at all points of space: this means that ¢, is constant, and being regular at 
infinity, it must be zero. There is only one solution of the conditions. 


n 


(ii) A similar proof applies to this second case: there is no need to detail 
it out in full. 


131. We can now establish the important principle of superposition. 


If for a system of conductors the potentials are ¢,, $2, ...¢, when the 


charges are Q,, M2, ... Qn anddy’, do’, ... by’ when the charges are Q,’, Qs’ ... Qn’, 
then when the charges are Q, + Q1’, Vo + Qo’, --- Un + G1’ the potentials will 
| be ¢; + $1, $2 + $2, --- Pn + Gn- 

Let d, ¢’ be the potentials of the electrostatic fields in the first two cases 
and ® the potential when the charges are superposed. 


Then besides the usual conditions of regularity the first two functions 
satisfy 
(i) V%sp=0, Vd’ = 0 at all points. 


(i)s b= 1,04; + bn: db’ = $1, $2, dn on the respective conductors. 
“s 1 eS OD ap cus , een 
(111) | om df, = — 47Q,, | i An df, = — 4rQ,’ for each conductor. 
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The function ® satisfies, besides the regularity conditions, also 
V2d = 0, 


and it is constant over each conductor and such that 


ee ~ if, = — 4m (Q, + Q’) 


ad 


for each of them. It is uel determined by these conditions ; but an 
obvious solution of them all is 
i b 2 ¢’, 


and since there can be but one solution this is the solution. But then the 
potentials of the various conductors are 


pi a fi ; po tt po; soe Pn ai Dry 


Thus statical electric fields are superposable. 


132. Now suppose that the result of placing unit charge on the first 
conductor and leaving the others uncharged is to produce potentials. 


61, by, syehe Oy, 


on the » conductors respectively; then the result of placing Q, on this same 
conductor and leaving the others uncharged is to produce potentials 


6149), Sree b14nQ1- 


Similarly if placing unit charge on the second conductor and leaving the 
others uncharged gives potentials 


Dor, --- bens 
then placing Q, on this conductor and leaving the others uncharged gives 
otentials 
P boi Qor» wee Don Qs. 


In the same way we can calculate the result of placing Q, on the third 
conductor, QY, on the fourth and so on. 


If we now superpose the solutions thus obtained, we find that the effect 
of simultaneous charges Q,, Q5,... Qn 18 to give potentials },, 45, ...¢, where 


di = 61491 + 0292 + «- + Orn Qn, 
de aa 65,91 is boo Qo aera bon Wns 
ps ars bs) ala bz. Qo eer tk ban Qn> 


eeooeres eee oer eee e ee eee eee ses eoeeeeeeseeeneee 


These equations give the potentials of each of the conductors as linear 
functions of the charges on all of them. The coefficients b,,, by. ..., dy, ..., 
called the coefficients of induction do not depend on either the potentials or 
charges, being purely geometrical quantities, which depend on the size, shape 
and relative position of the conductors. 
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By linear solutions of these equations regarded as equations in the charges 
we obtain | 


Q,= Cyh1 + CyoPy Tove + CinPas 
Qe = CoP1 + Coos + ... oo ConPns 
Qs = C3101 + CaP 9 Tove + CenPa; 


eee eee eer eee eee eee eeeees 


The coefficients c,,, the coefficients of capacity for the conductors are given 
by the system of equations 


C14 Cio 1 
5 | sc 
Dy, 6153, Bin ic bo, bs, Dnt i Ss bi; br, Bin 
Do» 5) bos > Don Dox ? bss ) bn | Dox 2 bo» ? 
32> Dox - bs, ’ Dna bs, ’ 


133. There are many important relations which exist between these 
coefficients in all cases, and which are in fact direct consequences of certain 
general properties of the field surrounding them. 


Many of these can be derived directly by a simple application of the general 
reciprocal theorem due to Gauss which was given in the first chapter. 
This theorem takes a simple form when the only charges in the field are those 
on the conductors, which may be put in the words : 

If two electrical systems are simply one system of conductors charged in 
two ways with systems of charges Q,, Qo, ...Q, in the .first case and 
Q,’, Yo’, ... YG,’ in the second and if the potentials of the conductors in the 
two cases are ¢j, dg, ...d, and gy’, hy, ... by’ respectively, then 

LQide = UO; dy. 
This follows directly from the general theorem, for although the charges on 
each conductor are spread out over its surface, the positions 1t occupies are 
positions of constant potential in the other distribution. 

Now take the system of conductors to be that discussed above and suppose 
the first distribution of charge is represented by zero charge on all the con- 
ductors except the rth which has a unit of charge; the potentials are then 
SrOS OOM MOLY, ocx fibers Ree Bic 6 mS las mt OD ee Bs 


similarly if the second distribution is unit charge on the sth conductor and 
zero on all the others the potentials are 


bs1, D9 Ah ey eas Gigs hs snd 
and the application of the theorem at once shows that 
; Dre gi Der 


which is pfobably the most important property of these coefficients : it will 
be shown in the next paragraph that it is an immediate consequence of the 
principle of energy as applied in these matters. 


Le ft 9 
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In a similar manner we can deduce that 


Crs = Cory 
or this may be inferred as an algebraical consequence of the equality of b,, 
and b,,. 


134. Next suppose the rth conductor carries a charge Q, but that all the 
others are uncharged; the potentials are then 


OQ, eae ns Dre Qs, ote Orn Gr: 


The corresponding charge — Q, must be at infinity where the potential 1s 
zero. Thus the rth conductor is the only one on which the charge is entirely 
positive, and infinity (or to be precise, the earth) is the only one with an 
entirely negative charge: thus Q,6,, and 0 are respectively the greatest and 
least of the potentials in the field; we must therefore infer that all the 
coefficients 6,,, 5,,,... are positive, but that 
Om ot On. (s = x 1, 2, n) 
We may prove in a similar way that c,, is positive, but that c,,, ¢,., ... are all 
negative and such that 
Ce Gga oy ee Co ea Cee) 

135. The particular case in which one of the conductors is enclosed in 
another one is of such great importance practically that it is worth detailed 
treatment here as an example exhibiting 


certain propefties of the coefficients. | 

We shall suppose the second conductor (>) 
encloses the first. If Q,=0 the second 

conductor becomes a closed conductor @) 

with no charge inside, so that the poten- 3 

tial in its interior is constant or d, = dy. SS, 


Putting @,=0 the relation ¢?,=¢, + 


Fig. 34 
gives 


(Dy. +> Do») Ve = (O43 ay bys) Qs Tes fg ee 0, 
and this must be true for all values of Q,, Q3, ..., so that we must have 
Dia = Ooo, b13 = dys, see. 


Now suppose that the second conductor is earthed so that 6, = 0. Then 
if Q, = 0 it follows that 4, = 0 also. Hence from the equation 


Qi = Crb1 + Crepe + --- Cinhns 

we obtain in this special case that ; 
CisPs + Crab + +++ Cindn = 9, 

a relation which must be satisfied whatever the values of ¢3, 44, ... may be. 


This means that civhion ser st (i 
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The second system of equations therefore reduce to, still with 4, = 0, 
= ¢udr: 
Qs = Cio1 + Coshs + Coghg + «-, 
Qs = Cass + Czaha t+ «> 
2= CasPg +... 


These equations show that the relations between the charges and potentials 
outside the second conductor are quite independent of the electrical conditions 
which obtain inside this conductor. So also the conditions inside the second 
conductor are not affected by those outside this conductor. These results 
become obvious when we consider that no lines of force can cross the second 
conductor either from inside or from out and that there is no way except by 
crossing this conductor for a line of force to pass from the first conductor to 
any other one outside the second. — 


An electric-system which is completely surrounded by a conductor at 
zero potential is said to be electrically screened from all systems outside 
the conductor; for charges outside this screen cannot affect the screened 
system. This principle of screening is often used in electrostatic instruments 
to shield the instrument from action by extraneous fields. 


136. These properties may be illustrated by the calculation of the 
coefficients in a special case. 3 


We consider the simple case of two concentric spherical conductors, the 
inner one of radius a, and the outer one of radius ag. The equations con- 
necting the potentials and charges are 


Pi ee 5149) 7 bas Qo, 
pe =a b1.9) te boo Qo. 


A unit charge placed on the outer sphere raises both to the potential Fie. 
; 2 


1 
so that on putting Q, = 0, Q, = 1 we must have ¢, = 4, = Pie Thus 
2 


1 

Do = Do» ary Oy 

If the outer conductor is uncharged and the inner has unit charge the 
field of force is that investigated above in § 87. Hence 


1 1 
sks em Feat ir re 
results which verify that bys t= ey4 


and the relation peculiar to electric screening 


bis oe Doo. 
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We have then Op . + a 
1 2 
dy re Q; a: Qe 


As As 


Solving for @, and Q, in terms of d, and ¢, we obtain 


ne AA J CLE fi 
Anite, 1 ae 2° 
Ay — Ay Ag — Ay 
2 
AA, As 
QV. 0 pe en, OR Pi iv pas 
ey — ay Ay — Ay 
so that | 
2 
_ A B U1 Ot Be 
Cia Sia Dg a CO age Ray ig a Ae eh areraeT oo 


These verify the general properties of the coefficients of capacity given 
above. 


137. The case when the spheres are eccentric or external to one another 
is much more difficult to analyse. Approximate results can however be 
obtained by using certain results obtained in the section of the last chapter 
dealing with the general theory of images. We first suppose the spheres 
carry charges Q, and Q,. 


Q. 


Fig. 35 


If the spheres are at a great distance c apart and of radii a, and a, their 
charges will be uniformly distributed, the field of the one not disturbing the 
distribution on the other. This is the first approximation. The next 
approximation is obtained by taking account of the infiuence of one charge 
on one sphere on the distribution on the other. To a first approximation 
the charge @, on the sphere a, will influence the second sphere just as if it 
were collected at its centre: the distribution on the second sphere is then 
Q1 4. 


C 


at: 


such that the outside field is the same as that of the images Q, + 


the centre and — 2 at the inverse point J, of O, in the sphere O,: this 
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‘ 7 etre, 
is at a distance = from O, towards O,. The distribution of charge on the 


first sphere will to the same order of approximation give a field outside 
it just ike images 
Qa 


Cc 


Qi + 


at its centre and =i = 


2 
at the inverse point J, of O, in the sphere, i.e. at a distance oe from O,. 


This gives the second approximation: to correct it and obtain the third 
approximation we calculate the full effect of the two images in Q, in the 
second sphere, i.e. we insert their images just as before in order to keep the 
potential of the sphere constant: this leads to a second image point J,’ and 
I,’ in each sphere at distances respectively 

. ip k theMosly ne 


from the centres; the charges there being 


AAs Ay As 
Qs C2 ot: a,?’ V2 iad Ao?” 
The charges at the centre are now 
Aa 
Q, a 2-4 — M3 ; rier 
2 
aya 
and Q2+ 1-5 we 
respectively : the other images are now 
a a 
“1 (Q, + ©) and “2 (Q, + ae 


By calculating and compensating the effect of the new images we can 
proceed to the next approximation. 

The potential of each sphere will then be equal to the sum of the images 
which fall at the centre of the sphere divided by its radius and will be therefore 
respectively 


so that the coefficients of potential of the spheres are 
i Ay rg! ay 


by 


a cet ana Oe a c?— a,? 
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It is more usual however to assume that the potentials are d, and ¢,, given 
quantities, and to calculate the charges. This is easily done in the same way : 
to a first approximation the charges on the spheres are 4,4, d)¢ respectively : 
on inserting the images of these charges we get the next approximation just 
as above. In this way it is found that the coefficients of induction and 
capacity are 


: aes. Ay" As 4 A>,” 
i 1 c2 — a2  (c? — a,*)? — a,2c?’ 
ye: 
nes Sees pa 
ae tO SS Prin ia ae eee 
yet c  ¢(c?—a,? — a,?) ; 
2 gA8 
Ae" Ay A" 
Cog = Ap + k 
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138. The energy and ponderomotive forces in the field of a system of 
conductors. We have next to consider the mechanical relations of the 
systems of conductors whose electrical conditions have just been examined. 
It is ultimately by the mechanical forces which these conductors exert on 
one another that we are able to examine and measure their state of 
electrification, and in fact it was only in this way that such a state was 
discovered at all. A precise formulation of the connection between the 
electrical and mechanical conditions of the conductors is therefore essential 
to a complete theory, in as far as it indicates the ultimate means of testing 
that theory. | 


We consider the case of n conductors in the field carrying charges Q,, 
Q,,...Q, and at potentials ¢,, dz, ...¢,. Now the work required to bring 


up small increments of charge 5Q,, 5Q,, ... dQ, to the respective conductors 
from a remote distance is 


& (p, — 0) 6Q, = X¢,5Q,. 
This follows directly from the work definition of the potential d at any point 
of the field. 


The work reqtired to increase the charges on the conductors by the 
specified amounts is thus W = 4,89, 


which is the fundamental differential form of the characteristic equation of 
energy for the system. If it is integrable, i.e. if a potential energy function 
W exists, then we deduce at once that 


OW 
aQ, a De 

uf 
* The first determination of the problem of two spheres was given by Poisson, Mém. de l’inst. 
xi. 1, p. 1 (1811), 2, p. 163 (1811). The present solution is due to Kelvin, Phil. Mag. 1853 


(Reprint, p. 86). In Maxwell’s Treatise (ed. 1892), J. J. Thomson discusses a solution by Kirch- 
hoff and gives further references. 
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but the differential form contains all these » partial equations in one 
expression. Thus if we know the energy we also know the potentials. These 
n equations involve the following relations 

Ch, Op, 0?W {r= 1, Pe 

Ob inal)», easels: vs eee 
and conversely, if all these relations are true then 6W is a complete differen- 
tial, the function W exists and then the partial equations are also true. 
The truth of these reciprocal relations is thus the analytical criterion for 
the existence of the potential of the system and then the rest is a direct 
expression for the energy principle. 

As a matter of fact we know that in the case under consideration the 

potentials ¢,, dy, ...¢, are linear functions of the charges Q,, Qs, ... Qn. 
Therefore W is a quadratic function of these quantities and by Euler’s theorem 


ow. . ow 


OW = an on 
Cage ages 
oW 
But aQ,. aa Ors 
so that W = 42¢,Q,* . 


if we multiply each charge by half its potential and add up over the whole 
system we get the general value for the potential energy of the system 
relative to the configuration in which all the conductors are at zero potential. 


139. Having thus determined the potential energy of the system we 
can at once proceed to an examination of the mechanical forces between 
the conductors, the mere existence of which is involved in the idea of the 
energy of the system. ‘To obtain these forces we need only give the con- 
ductors small virtual displacements and include the virtual work in these 
displacements in the general expression of the work done on the system 
during a general virtual change in its configuration. 

If the positions of the various conductors are determined by the generalised 
coordinates 6,, 05,...9,, in the usual Lagrangian sense and if the force 
components corresponding to the coordinates are ©,, @,,...0,, then the 
work done on the system during a general virtual displacement is 


m 
—' 2 ),00,. 
s=1 
The work done in bringing up small additional charges to the conductors is 


n 
x $,0Q;; 
r=1 
if the conductors are fixed; if however in addition the conductors receive 
a small virtual displacement we must add the work done against the forces 


* Kelvin, Glasgow Phil. Soc. Proc. 11. (1853), Math. and Phys. Papers, 1. §61. Helmholtz, 
Uber die Erhaltung der Kraft (1847). 
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acting in these displacements. The general formula for the work done on 
the system during the most general virtual change in its configuration is 


SW = 3.d.00. = 0.88, 
r=1 Sa 


and the principle of the conservation of energy asserts that this ’W must be 
an exact differential, or that the function W exists; otherwise we should have 
perpetual motion. 


Thus when W is obtained as a function of the Q’s we have as before 


oW 
a9, oP ite le Seti) 
and also _ = — (),, (s=1, 2, ... m) 
from which a whole series of reciprocal relations of the type 
Gwe rcs 
CU nme ou, 


can be deduced. The principle of the conservation of energy leads to all 
these relations; in fact the experimental test of the conservative system is 
that all these reciprocal relations hold. If they are true then we know that 
the energy in the system is conserved, i.e. none of it is frittered away into 
heat. The real property which indicates conservation of the energy is of 
course the reversibility of changes in the system. If all the operations for 
changing the system from one configuration to another can be reversed the 
system is conservative. The above relations are merely the analytical form 
of this property. 


140. The relations so far discussed depend on an expression for W in 
terms of the charges on the conductors: the form of results is therefore that 
suitable for the discussion of the relations in the system when the con- 
ductors are insulated and their charges are constant. We want however to 
be able to extend the results to a system in which some or all of the 
bodies are maintained at constant potential, perhaps by connecting them to 
batteries. The most suitable form of W is then its expression in terms of 
the ¢’s. 

What now are the relations when W is expressed in terms of the ¢’s? 
To obtain them we proceed by a universal method, viz. to get an expression 
for OW involving 5, dé, ... instead of 6Q,, 5Q.,..... The procedure is to 
write | $,5Q, 7 


in another form; it is in fact 


© ($191) — 1941, 


so that we have 
Wile 7 v1) m 
3 (W Ds OG) = — 2 Q, Ob, — > ©,950,, 
roi r= s=1 


and this is the required transformation. 
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The usual argument shows that 
dW’ = 8 (W — =4,Q,) 


is an exact differential and so we can deduce another set of reciprocal relations 
of type 


0Q, 0d, fh geal a a5 oh a 
08, 00, aise le Om 

This set of reciprocal relations must of course be equivalent to the first set 
because they both are the analytical test of the principle of the conservation 
of energy. It is in fact an easy example in the calculus to show that the one 
set can actually be deduced from the other. Either set is in itself a complete 
expression for the conservation of the energy. 


141. In the general case the new function W’ introduced above is not 
the energy; it is an entirely new function, but in the present case it so 


happens since IW = 20,0, 
that WwW’ =— W, 
and so we have OW = XQ,6¢, + XO,88,. 


If then we use the two symbols Wy, Ws to represent the energy, when this 
is expressed as a function of the Q’s and ¢’s respectively we have the two 
following expressions for 6W,» and 6W,, which are the characteristic equations 
representing the principle of energy 


8Wo = 24,59, — = 0,98,, 
S Wee 2 O8bo122.O,80% 


The first is equivalent to a series of relations of the types 


ae Wed UP Wee ny 
(1) OQ, a Prs (7 = i 2, es n) 
ena OO te in 
(11) nae ©; es ey 7/9) 
which are to be compared with the equivalent series for the second 
(1) a iia Q;; (7 = 1, 2, n) 
OWs 


= + @,. (3 =e] 2.) 


The striking contrast is in the last (ii) in each set. When the bodies are 
insulated the forces exerted by the system tend to diminish the potential 
energy; the equation of energy being 


OWo Roa x ,d9,, 


the charges being constant. This is of course right as the work of these 
forces has to come out of the potential energy of the system. 
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On the. other hand when the conductors are maintained at constant 
potential (by connection with batteries) they exert forces tending to increase 


their energy dW, = X10, 68,. 


The forces are of course still the same as in the previous case, but the regions 
into which the conductors tend to move are now regions of greater electrical 
energy. 

The batteries have now to supply not only the increased electrical energy 
5W, but also the equal amount of energy for the wotk done by the mechanical 
forces XP,5p,. Energy flows out of the batteries and half of it goes in 
mechanical work and the other half in increasing the intrinsic electrical 
energy. 

Thus everything is summed up in the doctrine of energy, as ee as we 
confine ourselves to static systems. 


142. In the case of a mixed system in which some of the conductors 
are maintained at constant potential and others are insulated the relations 
can be obtained by a partial transformation of 6Wa, of the form 


h h n m 
d(W — 2 Q,¢,) = — & Q,d60, + x 6, 0Q, — & O,68,, 
r=1 r= f=h+e1 (sit 


and the right-hand side is again an exact differential of some function W’. 
But now this function is something quite new and different from W. 


An interesting point to notice is the analogy between the analysis here 
exemplified and that which occurs in the examination of the Hamiltonian — 
transformation of the equations of dynamics. 


143. Of course if the full details of the charge distribution on the con- 
ductors are known we need not resort to these general methods of treat- 
ment, as the forces and energy themselves can be immediately deduced 
by simple integrations when the results of § 67, chapter I are taken 
into account. Let us consider for example the simple case of the forces 
on a single conductor in the field. The force inside the conductor is 
zero and outside it is normal to the surface so that the average force on 
each element of charge on the surface is a normal one of amount 3E,, per 
unit charge at the point. There is thus a resultant force on each element 
of a charged conductor which is normal to the surface at the place and of 
amount iE,o | 


per unit area; o is the density of the charge distribution at the point on the 
surface. This force is an outward pull. If the conductor is surrounded by 
air then 
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so that the normal force per unit area on its surface amounts to 


at any point. 


We can thus evaluate the force on the conductor by mere integration of 
the forces on each element as thus specified. 


This result was first given by Coulomb. 


144. On electrical condensers. The most important applications of the 
foregoing principles are to the construction of instruments for the exact 
measurement of the electrical conditions of conductors, or in fact of any 
other body: such measurements have not only a theoretical interest in that 
they provide us with the ultimate basis for our theory, but they are of 
great practical importance in the technical applications which have been 
made of the principles of this subject. 


The method is to work out the theory as exactly as possible for some 
simple type of conductor system and then to construct these conditions in 
an actual case so that the essential consequences of the theory may be tested 
as to their validity. In all simple systems of conductors the circumstances 
are always more or less complicated by the presence in the surrounding field 
of other conducting bodies, and the protection afforded by partial screening 
is not always theoretically satisfactory. Means have therefore to be adopted 
for restricting the fields under examination, and for such purposes the con- 
densing arrangement of conductors is most effective. In this arrangement 
the field of the charges on the conductors is always more or less confined | 
within certain simple and easily defined spaces, so that the circumstances in 
it are susceptible of exact mathematical specification. 


The theory of the action of a condenser may be treated as an example of 
the foregoing general theory; but we can with certain advantages discuss it 
from a more elementary standpoint. The subject is best approached by the 
consideration of a simple example of the ordinary type of electrostatic field 
surrounding conductors as discussed above. 


145. Let us consider the electric field surrounding two charged con- 
ductors so placed as to have a large part of both surfaces very close together 
and as nearly parallel as possible (see diagram). We shall first consider that 
the conductors have equal and opposite charges so that all the lines of force 
from one conductor go to the other and they cut each conductor normally. 


Thus at a point between the near surfaces the lines of force are practically 
straight portions of the common normal to the two surfaces. The tubes of 
force are therefore practically cylindrical and have the same cross-section all 
the way across. The force is therefore uniform between the surfaces and 
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the surface densities on the opposed faces are equal but opposite. Thus if 
E is the intensity of force in any tube whose length is ¢ and if o is the density 
of the charge at each end of this tube (+ o on one end and — o on the other) 


then E = 470, 
and since E is uniform all across the difference of potential 4, — ¢, between 
the two conductors is given by | 


$1 — $2 = | Edi = By, 


and thus pe hess 


Fig. 36 


and is positive on one side and negative on the other. The density of the 
distribution on the surfaces is thus inversely as the distance across. If the 
surfaces are very close together and the difference of potential is finite, 
o raust be very large. 


Now consider any other line of force not between the near surfaces. Such 
a line is much longer than those between the surfaces but the total fall in 
potential is just the same, the rate of fall, 1.e. the force intensity along such 
lines must therefore be very small and therefore also the charges at each end 
on the conductor are also small. Thus nearly the whole of the charge is - 
concentrated on the near opposing faces of the conductors; the two equal 
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charges as it were bind one another together there and prevent spreading out. 
At the edges and outer parts of the conductors the field and charges are 
uncertain and difficult to estimate, but in ordinary cases when the opposing 
areas are big we can neglect the field and charges beyond that in the space 
between the conductors. 


The total charge on either face is 


Q = [odf 
and this is also practically the charge on the conductors: thus — 


x is? 
ot fee — bg di — ee s 


Am 

Thus Q is proportional to ¢; — 2; the constant of proportionality being 
me 
a real aera 


If the surfaces are very close together, or at least if C is large, and there is 
a finite difference of potential, the charges are equal and opposite and also. 
very large. The arrangement is therefore called a condenser; it accumulates 
a large charge for an ordinary difference of potential. The constant C is 
called the capacity of the condenser; so that 


Q= C Ca — $2). 


The capacity is equal to the charge when the difference of potential is unity. 


146. The commonest form of condenser in actual use is known as the 
Leyden jar and is illustrated diagrammatically in 
’ the figure. It consists of a vessel made of thin 
glass; the inside and outside surfaces of this 
vessel are coated with tin foil. An electrode is 
connected to the inside of the jar in order that 
electrical connection can easily be made with it. 
If A is the area of each coat of tin foil, ¢ the 
thickness of the glass, 1.e. the distances between 
the surfaces of the tin foil, then, neglecting the 
effect of the glass as a dielectric medium the 
capacity is approximately 


at 

Ant 
For purposes of more exact measurement however it is usual to adopt forms 
of conductors more readily susceptible of mathematical treatment and in 
such cases the simpler types indicated below are adopted. 


* Green, Zssay etc., pp. 43-45. The second approximation is also obtained by this author. 
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147. The parallel plate condenser. We are given two parallel conducting 
plates with equal and opposite surface densities o. The 
distance between the two plates is so small compared with - 
their dimensions that we may regard them as very large and 
neglect any irregularities arising from the edges. 


From the symmetry ‘of the arrangement we may assume 
that the lines of force are normal to both planes and go 
straight across between them. The tubes of force are cylindrical 
and thus the electric force # = 470 is uniform all across. From 
the previous general considerations we may conclude that the 
field exists only between the plates; in reality there is a field 
in the surrounding space and also charges on the backs of the 
plates, but when the capacity of the arrangement is large these 
are all negligible in comparison with the field and charges 
between the plates. 


Q 


SPS Sick earn ak ooh ae hg es 
| 
ay 


If the plates are at a distance ¢ apart and the potentials are 


Pi and dz . 
Kt = Py naa po, 


so that dy = a a Arot. 


Fig. 38 


Thus if A is the area of a plate the charge on it is 
A 
Ao = 7 (¢1 — $.)- 
The capacity of this arrangement is therefore 
ee 
Art’ 


: .3 M5 3 
or 7; per unit area; in agreement with our general formula ne | a 


148. The spherical condenser. The two spherical radii are a and b > a. 
The sphere a carries the charge + Q@ and the sphere 6 the charge —Q. The 
whole space is divided into three parts. 


(i) Inside the inner sphere a there is no electric intensity, it is internal 
to both spherical distributions #, = 0. 


(1) In the space between the spheres the electric intensity is due to the 
inner sphere alone and is , | 
E, @ 


re 


(iii) In the space outside the two spheres the field is due to both spheres 
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The electrical field is therefore entirely confined to the space between the 
spheres and then 


pg RA 
EOS soe ag 
bg Beal Meh 
and thus b:—b=| Sdr=0 (2-5), 3 
where ¢, and d, are the potentials of the spheres. The capacity is 
ab 
CO =e Rigs 


If the sphere 6 becomes infinitely large then 


so that the capacity of the sphere a alone is equal to a, a result which we 
might have deduced from previous results. 


149. The cylindrical condenser. By proceeding in a manner exactly 
analogous to the above we may find the capacity per unit length of a condenser 
formed of infinite coaxial cylinders of radii a and 6. If the charges are 
Q and — Q per unit length the field between the cylinders is radial and at 

20 


a distance r from the axis 1 te thus integration for the potential gives 
5:20 b 
bs —da= [Ode = 20 (log 2) ) 
so that the capacity per unit length is 
1 


oe 5 
, 2 log 5 


150. These results are the particular cases of a more general theorem. 


If we know the equi-potentials in the field of any freely charged conductor 
C, then we can determine the capacity of any condenser formed by conducting 
surfaces in the shape and relative position of any two equi-potentials in this 
field say A and B. 


Suppose ¢ is the potential function of the conductor C with a charge . 
Q and let the values of d on A and B be denoted by dy and dz. 


Now consider the problem of the determination of the potential for the 
two conductors A and B charged in any manner with quantities Q4 and Qz. 
We have to find a regular potential function ¢’ which will be constant on 
A and B and give the right charges: 
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Now supposing the surface B encloses the surface 4; then a possible 
form for the potential of this new distribution is obviously 


$1 = Nba; 
. po > Ah a bbz, 
; bs a Ash, 


the suffices 1, 2, 3 referring respectively to the three regions the first inside 
A, the second between A and B and the third outside B. 


These potentials must of course be continuous at the surfaces, requiring 
that 
bad, = Anh4 + bbz, 


opp St bd 4 cae Ash ps 


Fig. 39 


and they must give the charges right, requiring that 
a 0 
a= — $f day 


but remembering that A and B are surfaces surrounding C in the first case 
we see that each of the surface integrals on the right of these equations is 
equal to — 47Q. Thus 

4 = 4,9, 


205 (a3 coal As) Q, 
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and there are therefore enough equations to determine a@,, d@,, a; and b; 
solving them we find 


j, Osta + nbn 


Q 
_ Wah + Undp 
pe va Q ’ 
ae 
ds rs Ca ye d. 
In the particular case when Q, = — Qp = Q these potentials are 


$1 = 4 — bz; 

db» re db oi PB; 

dbs = 0, 
and the field is confined to the space between the conductors. The system 
then acts as a condenser whose capacity is 


O/(p4 — $B): 


Numerous results can be deduced as special cases of this general formula. 


151. Combinations of condensers. It often happens that the capacities 
of the separate condensers at our disposal are not sufficiently large for the 
purposes in hand, or they may be too large to produce the required potential 
with a given charge. It is however possible to connect a number of such 
condensers so as to secure these advantages. We consider n condensers in 


space, so distant from one another that they do not mutually influence each 
other. 


(i) Parallel condensers: we connect the positive plates of all the con- 
densers together and all the negative ones as well. The total charge in the 
system 


Q = 30, = 30, (b1 — be) 


and ¢, and ¢, are the same for all the positive and negative plates respectively, 
so that if we write Q = 0(¢,— 49), 


Use 
p=. 


the capacity of this arrangement is the sum of the capacities of the separate 
condensers. 


(ii) Condensers in series : we connect the negative plate of each condenser 
with the positive plate of the next succeeding condenser and charge the first 
plate of the first condenser to potential ¢, and the second plate of the last 
to potential ¢,; the potential of the positive plate of the (7 + 1)th condenser 
is then equal to that of the negative plate of the rth or 


dy! | SR 
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‘Moreover the charges on all of the plates are equal to Q, so that 


and consequently 


$1 — b2 = QE 7 =5- 
The reciprocal of the capacity of the combination is obtained by adding the 
reciprocals of the separate capacities. 
Thus if we want to get a higher potential difference than that usually at 
our disposal we need only charge a battery of condensers in parallel and then 
rearrange them in series. In the first place, if the condensers are equal in 


all respects nQ = nCd, 


where ¢ is the directly accessible potential difference and C the capacity of 
a single condenser of the battery, and then afterwards ) 


_ Os" 
aa 


so that ¢’ = nd*. 


152. On electrometers and their use. Having now secured certain 
simple conductor systems whose behaviour can be accurately specified, we 
can compare the actual mechanical behaviour of these systems with that 
which might be expected on theoretical grounds and thus secure a decisive 
test for the theory. Having then convinced ourselves of its general validity 
we may reverse the argument and regard the mechanical relations of the 
system as determining its electrical conditions, and then the arrangement is 
called an electrometer. The principal types of such instruments, practically 
all due to Lord Kelvin, will now be briefly described. 


If two parallel metal plates of area A at potentials V, and V, form 
a condenser whose capacity 1s 


Ant’ 
if we disregard the complications at the edges as being too small to affect 
matters. 
The energy of this combination is 
W = 32XQV = 340 (V, — V3), 


where a is the surface density of the charge on the plates; but 


Ds oA Hea 
so that ; W = 2r7Ao?it 
a ape A Neth a 
Ba S at iat 


* Kelvin, Proc. R. S. (1867), Reprint, § 352, also §§ 401-426 and §§ 427-9. 
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The force tending to increase ¢ is ) 
a Wr ontar = — A (a= Va 
| Sir t ; 
so that there is really an attraction per unit area of amount 270°. 
This is the idea of Kelvin’s absolute electrometer (trap door)*. The one 
plate of the condenser is hung on a balance and the force of attraction towards 
the other plate measured by compensating it by a weight. To eliminate the 
irregularities at the edges of the plates which are not taken account of in 
the theory Thomson extends the plates by surrounding them by so-called 
guard-rings. In this way the field between the effective parts of the plates 
is made to conform to that theoretically described. 


153. The cylindrical electrometer t. Consider now another similar case : 
two coaxal cylinders one of which (the outer) is fixed vertically 
and the other is suspended inside it but partly projecting at the 
upper end. If both cylinders are charged the inner cylinder 
will be sucked down into the other; with what force? 


In the middle the charge distribution is uniform and 
even; it is only near the ends that the unknown irregularity 
in the distribution occurs. The unknown distributions are 
however not pertinent because they do not alter to any 
appreciable extent when the inner cylinder drops down a short 
distance; provided of course that there is a good length of 
either cylinder projecting at each end. The unknown distri- 
butions remain the same whatever the depth of immersion and 
they therefore do not matter. The energy W of the arrangement 
may therefore be calculated in the form 

W=W,+ 0, 
where W, is the energy calculated as if the distribution to the 
actual depth z of immersion were uniform and there were 
nothing else and C is the constant correction to be added for 
the irregularities at the ends.. If the cylinders are circular 


(radii a, b) and the difference of potential is d Fig. 40 
é | 
W — et se C, 
4 log = 


the capacity per unit length being 


2 log” 


* W. Thomson, Reprint of Papers on Electricity and Magnetism, §§ 358, 360, Phil. Mag. (4), 
vill. (1854), p. 42. 

+ W. Thomson, Reprint etc. p.38. Cf. also Maxwell, T’reatise, 1.§ 129. Bichat and Blondlot, 
Jour. de Physique (2), v. (1886), p. 325. 
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There is therefore a force 
p? 
> 4 log . 


drawing the inner cylinder down; a knowledge of which in a particular case 
would enable a determination of d to be made. 


The importance of this type of electrometer is that its capacity can be 
varied at will by simply lowering or raising the cylinders. o 


154. The quadrant electrometer*. This is probably the most suitable in- 
strument for determining relative potential | 
differences. It consists of a flat cylindrical 
metal case divided into four equal quadrants 
by perpendicular central sections. The two 
opposite quadrants (diagonally) are in each 
case metallically connected and are at 
potentials J, and ¢,: a flat paddle shaped 
needle with its plane parallel to the top 
and bottom of the box and which is capable 
of turning about the vertical axes of sym- 
metry of the box, is at a potential d,. If 
b; = d= $, the paddle lies symmetrically 
between the quadrants. The whole appa- 
ratus is enclosed in a metal case at zero 
potential. The charges on the three portions 
are 


Q1 = Cudi + Crepe + Cishs, 
Qs = Copy + Corpo + Coss, 
Qs = Csih1 + Caaho + Cass; 
or since ¢,, > 0 and c,, < 0 we can write this in the form 
Q1 = yz ($1 — 2) + O43 (01 — ds) + ayy, 
Qe = 41 (bo — $1) + 3 (be — $3) + Aohe, 
Qs = 431 ($3 — Pi) + 2 ($3 — Go) + ahs; 


where all the a’s are positive and a,, = a,,. 


The energy is 
W= 3 {O49 ($4 Pa do)” T G43 (py sad fs)” Tr Gog (pe a ps)" =F apy" ae Aypy” xP asp3"}. 


The couple on the needle is 
OW 


G=5, 


* W. Thomson, Reprint etc. § 345. 
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where @ is the angle turned through from the position of rest. Now the 
construction of the needle enables us to deduce the dependence of the a’s on 
6. The broad form of the paddle and the smallness of the sections between 
the quadrants show that very few, if any, lines of force get away from the 
edges of the paddle to the case, so that in an infinitely small displacement 
d@ the number of lines of force which run from the paddle to the second pair 
of quadrants increases by a quantit# proportional to dé. It thus follows by 
symmetry that* 


ay = — az =h, say, 


whilst all the other constants are independent of 0, because the number of 
lines of force which go from the quadrants or needle to the case or from one 
quadrant to the other, do not vary during the small displacement of the 
paddle. 


Thus G = i [(p2 ~ },)" aa (dy ban ps) }*] 
= kip. — 4a) [bs + OS™, 


155. Different arrangements enable us to determine various potential 
differences. The couple is always independent of the position of the needle 
provided é is constant and is determined by balancing it against the torsion 
couple of its suspension. If it is not too large the angular deflection of 
the needle is proportional to the couple which balances it in the final 
position of equilibrium of the needle. If |d,—¢3|>|!4,—¢| the couple is 
positive and the needle is thus always drawn towards the quadrants whose 
potential differs most from its own. 


If the needle is connected to one pair of quadrants, 1.e. if 6; = d3, then 
k 
= 5 (bs — bs)? 
is proportional to the square of the potential difference (J, —¢;). This 
arrangement is adopted for the accurate measurement of large differences of 
potential. | 


If on the other hand (¢, — ¢3) 1s always very large compared with ¢, — dz, 
then we can write approximately 


G = k ($, — $2) (p1 — $3); 
and thus if (6; —¢3) is maintained constant G is proportional to ¢, — qg. 
This furnishes a very convenient arrangement for comparing small differences 
of potential and for this purpose the paddle is very highly oe so that 
d; is large, so that we may even write 


G = —k(¢,— be) $s. 


* The positive sign for k is chosen to correspond to the positive direction of quadrantal order 
1—2 for increasing @. 
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If as is often the case the second pair of quadrants is earthed then ¢, = 0 
and then | Gi= S idbids- 


156. This instrument may also be used for measuring a charge of 
electricity and the arrangement adopted is similar to that last described for 
measuring small potential differences. The paddle is highly charged whilst 
both pairs of quadrants are originally earthed: a quantity Q, of electricity 
will then be induced symmetrically; and if ¢3 is the potential of the paddle 


Qo = Cs, 
where c is the common value of c,; and cs, when the paddle is in the 
symmetrical position. If now one pair of quadrants is insulated and given 
a charge Q the paddle will be deflected and in the final position we shall 


have Q1 = QO + Vo = Curdi + Crshs; 

so that Q = CyP1 + (Crs — ¢) pg. 

The couple on the paddle is still very approximately given by 
G oy kdy ds; 


and if the final deflection of the paddle from the symmetrical position is 
through the angle @ 


6 
G=| Kae — Ke, 


ui 
and i cs=o—| hdd = 0 — kb, 

0 | 
if k and K are independent of 6 as is usually the case with sufficient approxima- 


tion. We have then 
K+ k¢ 
oA (w=), 
. Ibs 
and is proportional to 6 if d, is kept constant. 


It is interesting to notice that when the potential of the needle is increased 
beyond a certain point the deflection of the needle due to a given charge 
Q on the quadrants diminishes as the potential of the needle increases, hence 
to obtain the greatest sensitiveness when measuring electrical charges we 
must be careful not to charge the needle too highly. 


157. Now let us consider the practical application of this instrument to 
determine the potential of any conductor which exists in the field of a given 
system of charges. By connecting this conductor by a long thin wire to one 
pair of quadrants of the electrometer and the other pair of quadrants to earth, 
the difference in the potential between the two quadrants then measures the 
potential of the conductor under investigation relative to the earth*. It is 


* Assuming that the capacity of the quadrants is sufficiently small compared with that of 
the conductor, unless this latter is maintained at a constant potential. 
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assumed that the wire is so thin that its presence does not affect the conditions 
of the system and that the electrometer is so far. removed from the system so 
as not to affect it or be affected by it. 


The charges on the conductors could be determined by transferring them 
to one pair of quadrants and determining them in the manner described 
above, but this is in general not very practical and it is usual to determine 
what is known as the capacity of the conductor whence the charge can be 
inferred from its potential. This is easily done provided three condensers 
are available and the capacity of one of them can be varied. The three 
condensers may be of any of the simple theoretical types illustrated above. 


We need only discuss the problem of determining the capacity of a con- 
denser consisting of two conductors: the capacity of a single conductor is 
in reality the capacity of the condenser formed by it and the earth. Let 
therefore 4, B be the plates of the condenser whose capacity is vequired: 


Fig. 42 


C, D; H, F; G, H the plates of three condensers whose capacities are 
known. Connect plates BC together and to one pair of quadrants of an 
electrometer* ; also connect # and G together and to the other quadrants. 
Connect DH together and to one pole of an apparatus for producing a 
potential difference, and connect AH together and to the other pole of 
this apparatus. In general this will cause a deflection of the electrometer; 
if there is a deflection then we must alter the capacity of the condenser whose 
capacity is variable until the vanishing of this deflection shows that the 
plates BC, FG are at the same potential. When this is the case a simple 
relation exists between the capacities. 

Let 6,, bs, bs, 6, be the capacities of the respective condensers. Let d be 
the potential of AH, ¢’ that of BC and therefore also of FG when there 
is no deflection in the galvanometer, ¢, that of D and £, 


The charge on B is then b, (¢’ — 4), 


* Tt is again assumed that the capacity of the quadrants is very small; otherwise it has to be 
eliminated or allowed for by additional measurements. In actual practice different methods are 
employed depending on the theory of electric current flow. Cf. Pidduck, A Treatise on Electricity 
(Cambridge, 1916), p. 143. 
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whilst that on C is by (b' — do); 


these two must be equal and opposite so that 


by (b' — $) = bz ($0 — $). 


Again, the charges on F and G@ must be similarly equal and opposite and — 
they are respectively 
bs (p ee Po): by (p" ee ?), 


so that we may conclude that 


eo oes baby, 
and thus = Pg : 
bs 


and is known as soon as by, 6, and b, are known. 


Thus if we have standard condensers whose capacities are known, we can 
measure the capacity of other conductors and condensers. 


158. On the Proofs of the Inverse Square Law. In the experiments 
described in the first chapter it was found that on inserting an electrified 
body into the closed metal vessel and then bringing it into contact with the 
vessel the electrification entirely left the body and appeared outside the 
vessel; and on the withdrawal of the body there were no signs of electrifica- 
tion either on it or on the interior of the vessel. 


This fact was found to follow as a general principle from Gauss’ theorem 
on normal induction which depends essentially on the validity of the inverse 
square law for the action between the electric charge elements. Cavendish 
reversed the argument* and by a direct experimental determination of the 
limits to the probable truth of the fact that the force in the interior of a 
charged conductor is zero, he was able to conclude that the law of force 
between electrical charges can only differ very slightly from the inverse 
square law. Cavendish’s work although carried out some time before 
Coulomb’s determination of the law of force however remained unpublished 
until Maxwell saw it. 


Maxwell improved slightly on the apparatus used by Cavendish and 
repeated the experiments and his measurements provide us with the most 
exact experimental verification of law which has ever been given. 


In this experiment two concentric spherical conductors of which the inner 
one is charged are put into connection and the residual charge of the inner 
one is measured. 


159. The first problem to solve is that of finding the potential at any 
point due to a uniform spherical shell, the repulsion between two units of 
electricity being any given function of the distance. 


* Ct. Maxwell, T'reatise, 1. pp. 80-86. 
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Let ¢ (r) be the repulsion between two units at a distance r, and let f (r) 
be such that 


d D 

pO=L =r] gb (ddr 
Let the radius of the shell be a, and its surface density o, which by symmetry 
is uniform over the whole surface; then if Q denote the whole charge of the 
shell Q = 4ra?o. 


Now let 6 denote the distance of the given point from the centre of the shell 
and r its distance from any point of the shell. If we refer to spherical polar 
coordinates with centre of shell as pole and the radius 6 as axis then 


r? = a? + b? — 2ab cos 0. 
The charge on the element of shell is 
oa” sin 6dédd, 


and the potential due to this element at the given point is 
ott uit pfeil do dds, 
and since rdr = ab sin @d6 this is 
oa* f’ (r) drdd, 


which has to be integrated over the whole surface of the sphere: the result 
is that 


f= Qo FEF (ry) — Ff (ra) 


where 7, is the greatest value of r, which is always (a + 6) and 7, is the least 
value, which is (6 — a) when the given point is outside the shell and (a — b) 
when it is inside. 


The potential at an external point is 


b= 5% {f(b +a)—f(b— a}, 
and at a point on the shell 


b= 25 (fa), 
and inside = 5% tf (a+b) —f(a—d}. 


160. Now let us determine the potentials of the shells in Cavendish’s 
experiment on the supposition that the one has a charge Q, and the other 
a charge Q,; the potentials 4, and ¢, are given by 


b: = 2 p(2a) + & (f(a +b) —fla— dp, 


ba = 22 f (2) + 1 F(a + 6) —F0—a). 
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In the Cavendish experiment the two spheres are in connection and so 


$1 = 2 = 9; 
so that the charge on the inner sphere 
Q. = 2bd bf (2a) — a{f (a + B) AGU eae 
Ff (2ayf (26) — if (a + 6) — f(a — 6)}? 
The hemispheres forming the outer sphere are then removed to a distance 
and discharged and the potential of the inner shell is determined; it would be 


o' = © F (2). 


If now we assume with Cavendish that the law of force is some inverse power 
of the distance, not differing much from the law of inverse squares, we can 


ane d (7) = 7e-*, 


and then Lidice 


and if we suppose g small we can expand this in the form 


on Seis ses (q log r)? 
f(r) = 7a {1 + qlogr + 5 + o..eh, 


so that to a first approximation in ¢ 
a 4a? a a+b 
Q= ae H Ht [eam 5 Bea) 
from which g may be determined if Q, is measured. Experiment will thus 
determine an upper limit to q and it has in fact been shown that ¢ must 
certainly be less than 10-°. This is probably the best experimental test of 
the law that there is in existence. 


161. Laplace’s proof of the inverse square law*. A second proof was 
given by Laplace and is based on the two definite experimental facts that 
there is no electric force inside a conductor in electrostatic equilibrium and 
that no free charge resides in the interior of the conductor, it is all on the 
surface. It is quite easy to show that these two results require that the 
law of action should be the inverse square law. 


We prove that no function of the distance except the inverse square 
satisfies the condition that a uniform spherical distribution of surface charge 
exerts no force on a particle within it. 

If in the previous example we suppose that Q, is always zero we can apply 
Laplace’s method to determine f(r). For then we have 

bf (2a) — af (a + b) + af (a — b) =0, 
for all values of 6: differentiating twice with respect to b we get 
fat b) =f" (a — 6), 
* Mec. céleste, 1. p. 163. 
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which is only satisfied for all values of b < a if 


f(r) = cp constant, 


1.€. T= C,t + ty: 

Hence | d (r) dr ah (") =C)+ ot 
‘ Cy r 

C 

Thus d (r) = 3 


We may observe however that though the assumption of Cavendish, that 
the force varies as some power of the distance, may appear less general than 
that of Laplace, who supposes it to be any function of the distance, it is 
the only one consistent with the fact that similar surfaces can be electrified 
so as to have similar electrical properties. 


CHAPTER IV — 
THE FARADAY-MAXWELL THEORY OF ELECTROSTATIC ACTION 


162. Action at a distance or transmission through a medium*? The fact 
that certain bodies after being rubbed appear to attract other bodies at a 
distance from them was known to the ancients. In modern times a great 
variety of other phenomena have been observed and found to be related to 
these phenomena of attraction at a distance. The first really definite nction 
of this interaction of two bodies at a distance apart however first arose in 
Newton’s law of gravitational attraction which states that one body attracts 
another according to a simple law; an essential point being that any inter- 
mediate matter does not affect the action. This law of gravitation proved so 
successful in astronomy that it was made the pattern for the solution of more 
abstract problems in physics and attempts were made to model the whole 
of natural philosophy on this one principle, by expressing all kinds of material 
interaction in terms of laws of direct mechanical attraction across space. 
Of course if material systems are constituted of discrete atoms, separated from 
each other by many times the diameter of any one of them, this simple plan 
of exhibiting their interactions in terms of direct forces between them would 
probably be exact enough to apply to a wide range of questions, provided we 
could be certain that the laws of force depended only on the positions and 
not also on the motions of the atomsf. 


Then when it was discovered that the laws of electric and magnetic 
actions were of the same type as that of gravitation it was only too natural 
to suppose that they were direct distance actions, without any reference to 
any medium which may occupy the space between. 


This doctrine of action at a distance which thus expresses the view that 
our knowledge in such cases may be completely represented by means of 
laws of action at a distance expressible in terms of the positions (and possible 
motions) of the interacting bodies without taking any heed of the intervening 
space, was specially favoured by the French and German scientific schools 


* Of. the article “Aether” by Sir J. Larmor in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (1911). Also 
the book Aether and Matter by the same author. 

+ The most successful of these applications has been in the theory of capillary action 
elaborated by Laplace, though even here it appears that the definite results attainable by 
the hypothesis of mutual atomic attractions really reposed on much wider and less specia 
principles—those, namely, connected with the modern doctrine of energy. 
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and in W. Weber’s hands electric theory was built up on it to a most 
wonderful perfection*. The doctrine was: however strongly repudiated by 
Newton himself and hardly ever became influential in the English school of 
abstract physicists. 


The modern view of these things, according to which the hypothesis of 
direct transmission of physical influences expresses only part of the facts, is 
that all space is filled with physical activity and that while an influence is 
passing across from a body A, to another body B, there is some dynamical 
process in action in the intervening region, though it appears to the senses 
to be mere empty space. The problem is of course whether we can represent 
the facts more simply by supposing the intervening space to be occupied by 
a medium which transmits physical actions, after the manner that a continuous 
material medium, solid or liquid, transmits mechanical disturbances. The 
object of the following pages is to answer this question in the affirmative 
following closely along the lines laid down by Faraday in his wonderful 
experimental researches and followed by Maxwell in his mathematical dis- 
cussion of the results of these researches from which he evolved a definite 
justificationy of the fundamental notion. 


163. We are thus at the outset confronted with these two opposite 
notions, pure action at a distance and transmission through and by the 
‘aether’ of space. The two notions are to be contrasted but are in reality 
not so much opposed to each other as at first sight appears. Both theories 
can and have been logically developed and up to a certain stage give a very 
good account of the phenomena. There is however one question which can 
decide between the two theories. Are the effects of gravitational and 
electrical attractions propagated in time? If time is taken to transmit a 
condition there must be something to transmit it. If the change appears 
to be instantaneously set up then it is either actually instantaneous or is 
too fast to be observed; in either case we can neglect the medium as it is of 
no use talking of a medium which acts too quickly to be followed. 


In electrical theory this question has been definitely settled. The 
machinery underlying electric and magnetic attractions is the same as that 
in light phenomena. Oersted was the first to state this but before his time 
it was an obvious guess. Ampére treated the question very fully but no one 
constructed a theory of it till Maxwell put Faraday’s ideas into mathematics 
and thereby arrived at a definite formulation of the connectton. Experi- 
mental confirmation of Maxwell’s theory was provided twenty years after its 


* An historical account of the developments of electrical theory on this basis is given with 
full references by Reiff and Sommerfeld in Ency. der math. Wissench. v. 12, pp. 1-62. 

+ The “justification” is not absolute. In fact in the view of the more modern “reletavists” 
the existence of a material aether is denied, although the mathematical form of Maxwell’s theory 
is accepted in its entirety. 
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publication by Hertz, who then succeeded in producing and examining the 
long electric waves, whose existence was an essential consequence of Maxwell’s 
fundamental hypothesis on the electrodynamic properties of the aether. 


As far as gravitational theory is concerned the fundamental question is 
however still an open one. No velocity of gravitational action has yet been 
detected experimentally. 


The great success achieved by Maxwell’s theory has now made it very 
improbable that electric and magnetic forces (and probably also gravitational 
ones) acting in distances large compared with molecular dimensions are pure 
distance actions. The question of molecular forces is still an open one. 


164. The theory of electric actions developed in the previous chapters 
is essentially a distance action theory, inasmuch as it depends merely on the 
concept of the electric charge with a definite law of action between point 
charges. No reference whatever is made to the medium between the charges 
and in fact our theory is true only if one single homogeneous medium 
pervades the whole of space. Such is in general not the case and the 
theory thus needs generalisation on the lines suggested by Faraday and 
worked out mathematically by Maxwell. 


165. Faraday’s* ideas on the nature of the electric action between 
charged bodies. Faraday firmly believed that the action between two 
charged bodies was transmitted through and by the medium between them. 
To test his ideas experimentally he tried to alter the medium by inter- 
posing between the charges different dielectric substances. The procedure 
actually adopted to obtain the exact effect was to use two equal spherical 
condensers, one with an air dielectric and the other with some other 
substance, such as sulphur. By connecting the two inner spheres of the 
condensers together and the outer ones to earth any charge is divided 
between them. If the condensers are of exactly the same size the charge 
should be divided equally if the presence of the sulphur makes no difference. 
Faraday found however that they were not equally divided; but were in a 
definite ratio «: 1; the presence of the sulphur increases the capacity of the 
one condenser « times. This constant « was found to be typical of the 
substance used in the second condenser and is therefore called the specific 
inductive capacity (S.1.c.) of the substance or simply its dielectric con- 
stant. 


In attempting to find some cause or theory of this new effect Faraday : 
was induced to a closer investigation of the electric field in the cases when 
the otherwise simple circumstances are complicated by the presence of some 


* Cf. Hxperimental Researches, especially 1. 1231, 1613-16; m1. 3070-3299. A 
t Dielectric constants were independently determined by Cavendish in 1773. Cf. Maxwell, 
Treatise, I. p. 54. 
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dielectric material, his method being to trace out experimentally the lines of 
force and to form them into tubes of force in the manner indicated in the © 
previous chapter. He intuitively got the idea that the amount of electricity 
at one end of the tube was the same as that at the other and he then 
succeeded in verifying it experimentally even in the case when dielectric 
media of great complexity were present in the field. Moreover he dis- 
covered that the other important property of tubes of force, viz. that the 
product of the force intensity at any point in a tube by the cross-section 
at that point is constant all along, still held in the general case. 


Such obviously fundamental results naturally led Faraday to think that 
there must be some physical cause for this equality and he put it down to 
some physical action in the tube. His idea was that the tube was full of 
an incompressible fluid and the behaviour is just as if the liquid were pushed 
along the tube, whatever excess is produced at one end has an equivalent 
diminution at the other, both being equal to the amount crossing any section 
of the tube during the establishment of the displacement. 


This notion of Faraday’s was the ruin of his recognition by contemporary 
mathematicians. The theory of simple attractions gave satisfactory proofs 
and explained everything known at the time and no new idea seemed 
necessary. Faraday however went deeper and tried to explain the mechanism 
of the attractions but he could only offer suggestions which appeared rather 
crude against the completeness of the attraction theory. 


The essential point in this idea of Faraday’s is that an electric field arises 
through an electric displacement or induction along the curved lines of force 
resulting in an accumulation of positive charge at one end and negative at 
the other. The term ‘electric displacement’ thus introduced is however not 
to be taken too literally in this sense. The idea that survives is that it is 
some vector of the same nature as the displacement of a fluid which is related 
in the usual manner to the lines of force which experiment maps out. 


166. In the mathematical formulation of this scheme it is first necessary 
to define the electric force independently of the idea of simple attraction. 
We define the electric force intensity E at a point in the field so that Eéq is 
the force on a small charge dq placed there. Before however we put the charge 
there we must make room for it, we must remove the matter inside a small 
cavity surrounding it. The question as to whether this removal affects the 
force at the point is reserved for future consideration and for the present we 
shall assume that the force intensity thus defined is a mathematically definite 
vector quantity. 

The force E as thus defined is still the gradient of a potential function ¢. 
A simple justification of this statement could be based, in the manner pre- 
viously indicated, on the perpetual motion idea, the argument being that 
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under steady conditions carrying a charge round a closed circuit ought to 
involve no work on the whole, assuming that the conditions are the same at 
the end as at the beginning. We shall therefore assume the existence of 
a potential function ¢ at each point of the field. 


We must next define the electric displacement or something akin to an 
electric displacement. The intensity of the displacement D, in any direction 
at a point is such that the total amount displaced across any small area 
df, perpendicular to the direction during the establishment of the field is 


D,df,. 


Suppose now we consider that the field 
is established by slowly increasing’ all 
charges proportionally: the configuration 
of the field at each instant as regards the 
lines of force and displacement will then be 
similar to the final one. Now consider a 
tube formed by the lines of displacement 
drawn through any small area df, which is 
perpendicular to its mean axis, and let 
df, be any adjacent slanting cross-section 
making an angle 6 with df. This tube is 
a tube of displacement at each instant 
during the establishment of the field and thus the totality of beige a 
across any section of it is the same all along: that is 


D, df, = Ddf, 
but df, cos 6 = df and therefore 
Dr Dtos 0, 


and thus the quantity D so defined is an ordinary vector, its direction being 
at each point along the line of displacement through that point. 


It is easily verified that the final result of any more complicated method 
of establishing the field would be expressible by the same quantity D. 


167. Thus in our electric field we have at each point two kinds of 
vectors : 


(i) the force intensity E which is the gradient of a potential function 
and 


() the flux intensity D. 


Now our theory implies that E is the cause of D; the displacement at 
a point is conditioned by the force intensity there. The simplest possible 
law of causality we can have is that in which there is a simple proportionality, 
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so that if we double the cause we double the effect. In this case the com- 
ponents (D,, D,, D,) of the displacement would be linear functions of the 
components (E,, E,, E,) of the electric force, 1.e. 

4nD~ = €4, HB, + 2H, + €15E,, 

4D, = €o;Hy + €22 Hy + 93H, 

4D, = €3, BH, + €32H, + €33H,*, 


or in symbolic vector form 4nD = (c) E. 


For isotropic media, 1.e. for those having the same properties in all direc- 
tions, this would be more simply expressed by the vector relation 


(sj 


This is the simplest possible form of the theory. Subsequent develop- 
ments will show that it is very approximately the correct one. Let us now 
follow it to some of its more important consequences, confining ourselves 
however to the case of isotropic media. 


168. Draw out all the lines of displacement in the field and form 
them into tubes. As we have assumed the total displacement across any 
cross-section of a tube is constant along the tube. Moreover the displace- 
ment at one end of a tube where it abuts on a charge is equal to that along 
the tube and on the simplest assumption is measured by the charge there. 
If we are dealing only with conductors carrying charges and if a tube ends 
at a place where the surface density is o and the cross-section there is df;, 
then if df is the cross-section at any other part of the tube where the flux 


density is D Dif = odf,. 
On this idea the surface density, or charge at the ends of a displacement 


tube, is merely the terminal aspect of the displacement in the tubes. The 
way the displacement reveals itself is by piling up surface density. 


In this theory the ordinary Gaussian surface integral theorem has a 
distinct physical significance. Our notion of the displacement means that 
if we take a closed surface of any kind in the field and integrate the normal 
displacement over it, then the total thus obtained must be equal to the total 
charge inside. Thus if D, is the normal component of the displacement at 
the position of the element df of this surface 


| Dad = @ 


where @ is the total charge inside the surface f. This means that if the 
charge inside is a volume charge of finite density p then 


[ Dadf=0= | par, 


* The 47 is introduced in conforming to the usual notation, 
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which by Green’s lemma reduces to 


i div Ddo = | padv, 
J f 


and as this is true for any volume f we must have 
: divD=p 
at each point of space: if p = 0, as is usually the case in all electrostatic 


problems, then 
a div D = 0, 


and as much is displaced out of any region as flows into it, i.e. the displace- 
ment is like the flux of an incompressible fluid, as assumed by Faraday and 
Maxwell; D then satisfies the conditions for a stream vector. 


. 169. We have already seen that the electric force intensity at each 
point of the field is a vector whose components are 


CuI OUNE 
(E,, E,, E.) = gts (=, oy’ a ’ 


moreover our assumptions imply that the displacement D is conditioned by 
the electric force E and the relation adopted was 


x ae at) 
D.= na = — 7 grad ¢ ; 


hence we have the characteristic equation of the field in the form 
' div ((e) grad d) = — 4p, 
which is the equation that replaces Poisson’s equation for our theory. It is 


the characteristic equation of the potential function on the new generalised 
method of procedure invented by Faraday. 


If the dielectric medium is isotropic this equation reduces to 


ECL) 5 (8) ECE) —— He 


and if it is homogeneous as well it becomes 


47rp 
V?7¢ = — Sage 
a modified form of Poisson’s equation. This result stated in words implies 
that the result of having the dielectric throughout the region is that the 
same distribution of potential requires a distribution of charge « times 
larger than in free space. Thus the constant « of homogeneous isotropic 
medium which has been here introduced merely as the physical constant in 
the relation between the electric force and displacement, is identical with 
Faraday’s dielectric constant ec. 
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170. As in the previous method of analysis of the electric field it is 
essential that we consider the alterations in the above analytical procedure 
necessitated by singularitics in the distribution of charge, so that we may 
know how to deal with them when they turn up in any applications. The 
most important case is that in which p is infinite along a surface so that 
there is a surface distribution of density o; we shall confine our attention 
to this example. 


In the first place it is obvious that discontinuities can arise only in the 
neighbourhood of the surface distribution. Moreover dé must be continuous 
as we cross the surface as otherwise its gradient across would be infinite. 
If we now apply our generalised Gauss’ theorem to a small flat cylinder 
enclosing a part of the surface of area df we can conclude at once that the 
normal component of the displacement across the surface is discontinuous 
by an amount + o, Le. if D, is the component of D normal to the surface 
on which the surface density is situated and if also suffices 1 and 2 denote 
the values of the functions at near points on the same normal one at each 
side of the surface 


'D,. oe D,, ae 0, 
but, as above, in the case of isotropic media 
_ _ £1 fy 
Dae Aa On” 
_ _ £2 Os 
Du = 4a On” 


where we have also included for generality the possibility of different values 
of « for the substance on the two sides of the surface. Thus 


€y Ch, €> Che a 


—— eee ae 


4c On 4a On 


If the surface is one of discontinuity in the isotropic dielectric medium, 
without any charge, o = 0 and thus 


, Ody | Ops _ =. 


“l'on 2 On 
and these equations give the form of the boundary conditions to which ¢ is 
subject in the present form of the theory. 


171. It must now be noticed that the theory here given agrees perfectly 
with that deduced from the old attraction ideas for a vacuum. We have 
only to put « = 1 to get all the results of our previous theory. We have 
however gone deeper into the matter; instead of talking of mere attractions 
we have attempted to see what is going on and have generalised the theory 
to include the properties of the medium conveying the action. Instead of 
a simple theory of attractions we have now a theory of flux stimulated by 

11—2 
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electric force. The exposition is of course merely of the nature of an 
explanation; no proof can be given that it is the correct view of the affair. 
We have merely invented a consistent scheme whose continued existence 
depends only on the test of its reality. 


172. On electric displacement. The present scheme of course turns on 
the electric displacement. What sort of thing is this electric displacement? 
Why is it different when a dielectric substance is present? The first question 
presents one of the fundamental difficulties of the theory, whose solution has 
not yet been effected. The second question was answered by Kelvin by 
comparing the behaviour of dielectrics under electric force with the behaviour 
of magnetisable bodies under magnetic force. The magnetic behaviour of 
iron had just been worked out by Poisson* and Kelvin} simply transferred 
the theory to dielectric media and it fitted splendidly. In this theory electric 
excitement is always accompanied by separation; the old fashioned method 
is that there are practically infinite amounts of positive and negative electricity 
in each body and the electric force pulls on them and of course in opposite 
directions and thus tends to separate them. In a conductor the two are 
pulled right apart and as the supply is practically unlimited the separation 
will go on while the electric force exists. If on the other hand the body is 
an insulator the extent of the separation is limited by certain elastic resilience 
forces tending to hold the charge elements to the particles of matter. The 
result of the small separation which can be produced is to render each molecule 
(or perhaps molecular groups) of the substance bi-polar, like a little magnet. 
A fuller explanation will be given when we return to the subject of polarised 
media in a subsequent chapter. For the present we merely regard the electric 
force as actually doing two things : 


(i) moving electric charges, 
(ii) producing electric displacement in a dielectric. 


It is part of a physical theory to explain how it is capable of acting in 
these two ways, why it is that one really involves the other. 


There are two further remarks respecting the electric displacement aun 
it might be convenient to mention before concluding. Firstly notice that the 
direction of the vector D in isotropic media is in the positive direction of the 
lines of force and thus since the lines of force go outwards from a positive 
charge the displacement is also away from the charge. This rule of signs 
is opposite to that which one might expect and thus makes it clear that the 
‘displacement’ is not a displacement of electricity in the ea sense of 
those words. 

* Mémoires del Académie, 5 (1826), pp. 247, 488; 6 (1827), p. 441. Cf. also Maxwell, Treatise, 
11. § 385. 


+ Camb. and Dublin Math. Journ. (1845). Reprint, § 447. The physical idea of polarisation 
in dielectrics was introduced by Faraday, Hxperimental Researches, 1295 (1837). 
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Secondly it is important to emphasise that the vector D represents a 
totality of displacement. If the rate of change of the displacement at any 
time ¢ be denoted by a vector R, then the amount displaced across any surface 
element df during the small time dt is R,,dtdf, and during the finite interval 
since the initial instant ¢) required in setting up the field the total displace- 
ment across the surface element is 


: 
D,df=df| Ryde 
/ to 
and this is the vector D of our theory. 


173. The inverse electrostatic problem with dielectrics. The considera- 
tions of this chapter have slightly modified the conditions governing the 
problem of the determination of the circumstances in any electrical system 
under given conditions. . 


The potential function is now a regular function ¢ satisfying the following 
conditions : 


(i) div (e grad) = — 4zp at any point in the dielectric which for the 
present purposes is assumed to be isotropic; in a vacuum or practically 
speaking in air we shall have still 


V2h = — 4p; 


(ii) at any surface of discontinuity in the field (excluding double sheet 
distributions which we need not here consider) the normal component of the 
induction is discontinuous by the amount 470 so that 

Of; Obs 
Se ae ee = 
6174, 7 8 an + 4iro : 
but the potential and tangential force must be continuous. 


The problems of any practical interest mainly concern the estimation of 
the modification of the field of given charges by the introduction into their 
field of one or more dielectric masses. We must attempt to obtain a solution 
of the above conditions subject to the restrictions imposed by the conditions 
implied in the special data for the problem. The essential features of such: 
problems are illustrated by the following simple cases. 


174. (a) To find the effect of introducing a uniform dielectric sphere into 
a uniform electric field. 

The potential of the original undisturbed field can be written in the form 

d= — Hz, 

if the z-axis of coordinates is parallel to the uniform direction of the field 
near the sphere. The potential ¢ of the final field must agree with this 
field at remote distances, where the disturbance due to the sphere is inappreci- 
able: it must also satisfy V2¢ = 0 
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both inside and outside the sphere (e being now constant), and be continuous 
at the boundary of the sphere, i.e. between the two dielectric media. These 
conditions determine ¢ completely and following the hints suggested by the 
analogous problem of the conducting sphere already examined in detail, we 
choose the origin of coordinates to coincide with the centre of the sphere, 
whose radius is a, and then try solutions for ¢ in the two regions 


(1) bi = Au 


inside the sphere and 


. Ba 
(11) @y = — Hu+ 73 


- outside. These satisfy all but the surface conditions; they also satisfy 
these if 


B 
=—H4-, 
a 
and ose ree 
a 


the first of these equations expresses the continuity of the potential and the 


ad 


second the continuity of normal induction (« 7) . We have therefore 


Or 
Sie 


The force inside the sphere is uniform but diminished in the ratio 3: « + 2. 


175. (b) The effect of introducing a homogeneous dielectric ellipsoid 
“an a uniform field. 

If we take first the case when the original field is parallel to an axis of 
the ellipsoid, its potential in the undisturbed state is 

o@ = — Hz. | 

Now, noticing that the various forms obtained for the potentials of charge 
distributions on ellipsoids in the first chapter must be solutions of the potential 
equation, we are induced to try solutions in this case in the form 


(i) for outside space 


b=, — Ea+ La | (a2 + t) V(a2 + t) (68 +8) (2 + t)’ 
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(i) for inside space d=¢,+ L'z, 
and we must then try and find L, L’ to satisfy the continuity conditions at 
the boundary. 


Continuity of potential requires 
| a Ste ae 
0 (a2 + t)V (a? + 2) (2 + 1) (2 +8) 


Continuity of induction requires 


gy hea 


SUA ee A Sea le 
Jo(@+)V(@+)(P+H (24) abe 


whence using, as in the first chapter, | 
dt 


A = 1a be 5 ie Eg RE ee eee nn ern meena amo 
: f (a? + t) V(a2 + t) (+ 2) (2 +2) 
3 
we have tere —1)E 
eee? Wy RAD 
; E 
Sa 1+ A (e—1)’ 


so that the correct forms of the potential for the disturbed field are : 
outside the ellipsoid 


8hG- (e = 1) haf dt 
Seip GC Be Se ee 
oaat se yy Sa 
and inside 


Ez 
enme ias eemay 
We see at once that we can generalise this result. If the original field were 
given by | ¢=¢,— FE," — E,y.— Biz, | 
then the outside potential would be 


2 
b= $o— Bye — By — Be +S (e= 1) | 


2 + A (e — 1) 
bh y 7H, z 
pe ieee Dare oC te Os), 
whilst the inside one is ; 
Ae ge Wey a Ey E,z 
p T°. LA (1). - 14+ Be = 1)- THC (277 

wherein A, = | dt ; 
Ja (a® + t) V (a? + t) (b? + t) (c? + 2) 


and similarly for B, and C,. 
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176. (c) The effect of introducing an infinite slab of dielectric with one 
plane face into the field of a single point charge. | 

Let the point charge be ¢ at A, and at a distance c from the slab: take 
A, on the normal A4,N to the plane face of the slab so that 4,A, = 2e. 


Now try a solution of the conditions for the potential function 


, 


wah ge ee 
e1= 4 pt 4p 


tr 


aS 
2 AB 


di, $2 being the potentials in the respective regions. These forms satisfy 
everything but the conditions of continuity at the boundary. 


c ~ 
ea aan GZ 
4, ?, 
eg 
Fig. 44 

Continuity of potential gives 

q =| q’ mae ee 
Continuity of normal displacement gives 

g Bx q oe Eq’, 

Pot om! My PRES, 
whence with LAST ae ae es ee ev 


we satisfy all the conditions for 6, and ¢,. Thus if we use 7, and r, for 
A,P and A,P we have , 
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177. The effect of a dielectric substance on the capacity of a con- 
denser. We have seen how Faraday investigated the modifying action 
of dielectric media in electric fields by comparing condensers in which the 
air space is either wholly or partially occupied by such substances. In 
order to interpret the results of these experiments we must examine on our 
theoretical basis the details of the circumstances in some practical cases, 
where the air space of a condenser is occupied as in Faraday’s experiments 


by some dielectric substance. 


re 


Fiz. 45 


(a) In the parallel plate condenser of the previous chapter we introduce 
a parallel slab of dielectric of constant « and thickness ¢,. The densities of 
the charges on the plates are still o and — o and by symmetry the lines of 
force go straight across and the tubes are cylindrical, and so the electric 
displacement along them is constant. At the positive plate the electric 


force is 
E = 4no, 


the dielectric being air. In the dielectric slab the force is constant across it 
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owing to its homogeneity and from the equality of the normal displacement 
at its surface on both sides we must have 


and then again in the air near the other plate the force is again 
| EH = 4a. 
The difference of potential between the plates is easily obtained, 
t 
b1—b.—| Hae 
0 


t.H 
=t,H+ —— + (t—t — 4) B, 


(, being the thickness of the first air slab. The total charge on a plate is 


Oi Ac = at ; 
4a 
and thus the capacity of the arrangement as a condenser is 
C= a 


(2 


We might describe ¢, as the ‘reduced thickness’ of the dielectric slab, the | 
thickness of an equivalent layer of air. 


This result can be generalised for several slabs; the potential is 


f2 dt 
d, — $2 = 4r0 fen ff =|. 
178. (b) There is a more general theorem* of which the above is a 
particular case. 3 


Supposing C is any conductor for which the equi-potentials are known 
when it is freely charged: if A and B are any two of these equi-potentials 
we can determine the capacity of a condenser formed by conducting surfaces 
A and B between which there is a dielectric stratified so that « is constant 
along the equi-potential surfaces of C. 

Supposing ¢ is the potential function of C with a charge Q when alone in 
the field, and let us assume that the potentials of the conductors are dy 
and dp. | 

When the dielectric is absent the capacity of the condenser formed by 
the surfaces d4 and dz is 

Q 
C= ———: 
b4 — $B 


'* This theorem is virtually due to Kelvin, Reprint, § 45. 
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-Now suppose that the dielectric substance is inserted so that at any point 


ea c= f(g), 


then the potential in the new field is obviously of the form 


and the constants a, b can be determined to make this satisfy all conditions. 


The charge on the conductor C is still Q and thus 


0-- 5) Fen | FY 
eo 


Ee 


=+ 
Thus a> €E,,; 
e, denoting the value of « at the surface of C which we can assume is unity. 


The difference of potential between the surfaces A and B is now 
p4 d 
ba’ —$o'=[ , 
dp © 


and thus the new capacity of these two surfaces with the dielectric between 
them is 
pa —B 
C=C Tadd 


dp © 


If the dielectric were uniform this would give 
C=C, 


which is Faraday’s result. 


179. Asa particular case of the general theorem we may also quote the 
results for a spherical condenser (radii of surfaces a, b). Heve we have 


and thus in the new case 


“6s 
% dr 
Tax Se | yeni 
@ dr 
Thus Dae Ge ard Nie 
| eat 1 
and the capacity is C= yap: 
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In the particular case when ¢ = ¢, for all values b <r <c and « = ¢, for all 
' values c < 7 < a the capacity is 


? 1 
C re dr [’ d) 
I, €,7 oeere 
1 


180. On the refraction of the lines of force in an electrical field on 
passing across a discontinuous dielectric surface. It is interesting to notice 
how the lines of force are suddenly bent on crossing an interface between 
two dielectrics. The conditions of transition tell us at once what the law 
of refraction is. 


If the forces are H,, EH, on either side of the interface and their directions 
make angles 7,, 7, with the normal at the point of incidence, then we have : 


(i) the tangential component of the force is continuous, if there is no 
double sheet distribution, thus 


Hysin+, = Eesm 143 
(ii) the electric displacement across the surface is continuous as there 
is no surface charge, so that | 


e, Hp cos.4,=—<, E, Cos to. 


These are the two conditions to be satisfied; from them we deduce at 
once 
tan 2, tan 2, 
| Spee Pe cnet 
The lines of force are refracted according to a law of tangents (Maxwell). 
In entering a denser medium (e bigger) the line is bent away from the normal. 


This can be generalised by considering a double sheet distribution to be 
present on the surface as well. 


181. The distribution of the electrostatic energy. In the previous 

chapters we found that the total energy in the electrostatic field was ex- 
-pressible in terms of the charge distribution in such a way that the amount 
of energy required to increase the volume density of charge at any point by 
dp and the surface density by do was given in the form 


SW = [ 8p dv + if Nea up, 


the first integral being taken throughout the whole of the field and the second 
over all those surfaces where there is a surface density. 
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Although the previous discussions have entirely ignored the dielectric 
medium and its effect on the electrical conditions of the system the result 
just quoted is perfectly correct whatever the complexity of this dielectric 
medium; this results from the general definition of the potential function 
@ which we have given above. 


Now the simple hypothesis of action through a medium regards the electric 
charges merely as manifestations of a varied condition in the whole of the 
medium throughout the field. In such a theory therefore the energy of the 
electrical system is distributed throughout the space of the field so that each 
element of volume furnishes a part to the total amount, which part depends 
solely on the electrical conditions existing in the element. Now on the 
Faraday-Maxwell form of the theory the essential specification of the con- 
ditions at any point of the field is involved in the vector D, the electric 
displacement, so that the alteration of the energy produced in the system 
by a small arbitrary charge in its specification should be expressible in terms 
of the alteration of the conditions of the medium, viz. by 6D, at each point. 
But in the form of the theory adopted, this increase of displacement 6D at 
each point of the field is effected by the agency of the electric force E, which 
produces it and is alone effective in altering it, and if the analogy with 
material phenomena implied in our choice of names is valid the work done 
by the force intensity E in producing an additional virtual displacement 6D 
throughout the small volume element dv would be 


(E . 6D) dv, 
so that the total increase in the energy of the system should be expressible 
by the integral : 


|e 8D) dv 
taken throughout the whole field. 


182. Owing however to the great indefiniteness in our knowledge of the 
true nature of the vector D, this deduction of an expression for the energy 
cannot be regarded as anything more than a mere analogy. It can how- 
ever be shown that the result obtained on this analogy agrees exactly in 
the total amount with the former estimate. In fact we have at each point 


of space | div D =p, 
and at points on surfaces on which there is a charge density o 
D,, a D, es 


and thus the variations 6D are connected with the variations dp and 60 by 


the conditions 
div 6D = dp 
at each point of space and 


6D,, — 6D, = dc 


1n 
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at each surface distribution. Thus the first estimate of W is equivalent to 
| div 8Ddv + | 4 (8D, — 8D,,) df, 
| f 


and a simple transformation of the first integral by integration by parts 
shows that this is equal to 


3W = — {ep _V) ddv 


-{@ 8D) do*. 


Thus if the change in the total energy of the whole system is distributed 
throughout the field with a density (E.. 6D) at each point the total amount 
is consistent with our other theories. For the above mentioned reason we 
have however no really definite theoretical basis for regarding this distribution 
of the energy as the actual one. Maxwell assumed that it wast and there are 
certainly many points in favour of his view. It is the simplest distribution 
which suits the case, and for this reason alone it might be regarded as the 
correct one. More we cannot say except that future developments confirm 
the assumption. 


183. Now let us examine the equation of energy in this latter form a 
little more closely: 


SW = [(E. 8D) ae. 


Now 6W is the work supplied by external agency to the system during the 
arbitrary change of its configuration specified by 8D (a virtual displacement 
in the ordinary mechanical sense), and the principle of the conservation of 
energy asserts that it is an exact differential, or, in technical terms, a function 
W exists; otherwise we should have perpetual motion. The argument, as 
we had it before, is that if we suppose the system to be taken through a definite 
series of changes from a general configuration which we shall denote by 1 to 
any other configuration which we shall denote by. 2, then the work done on 
the system during the change, which is expressed by 


2 2 
[ sw =| | a. sD) de, 


“ 


must be independent of the actual series of changes through which the system 
is taken from the one configuration to the other; provided of course that 
each series of changes 1s reversible, so that any work gained to the external 
agency in traversing it one way would be turned into an equal loss in going 

* To make this argument quite rigorous it is necessary to include a bounding surface in 
the field at a great distance from the origin and to examine the integral over it which-results 
in the integration by parts. In any real case however the field will be always regular at infinity 


and this surface integral tends to vanish. 
+ Treatise, 1. p. 167. 
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the other way. If this were not so we could pass from configuration 1 to 
configuration 2 through one series of changes and back again through another 
series reversed, and could thus gain work on the whole in the complete cycle. 
The system being finally in precisely the same state as before we should have 
gained work from nothing and by repeating the process as often as we like 
we could get an indefinite amount of energy out of nothing, a fact which is 
highly improbable if not actually impossible. Thus under such conditions 


2 
[ ow 
1 


depends only on the initial and: final configurations 1 and 2 and not at all 
on the series of changes through which the system is taken from one to the 
other. This can only be true when dW is an exact differential when it is 


2 
| sw=W.- Wy. 
pat 
We thus see that under ordinary conditions 
sw = {@.8D) a 


is an exact differential. Owing to the arbitrariness of 6D this means that 
(E .6D) must be a complete differential of some function of D or rather of its 
components. 


184. Writing this out in full we have, denoting the function by w, 
, -E,6D, + E,6D, + E,6D, = dw, 


so that w is a function of D,, D,, D, whose partial differential coefficients 
with respect to these variables are respectively equal to the corresponding 
components of E. But by hypothesis the various components of D are 
functions of the various components of E and thus by substitution we can 
interpret the function w as a function of E,, E,, E, and this is the more 
fundamental form since E is the independent variable in the physical theory. 
But having made this transformation we see at once that 
(DOE) = 6 {w — (ED)} = dw’, 
say; thus (DdE) is also a complete differential of a function w’ which is a 
function of the variables E,, E,, E,; its partial differential coefficients will 
be similarly equal to the corresponding components of D. Moreover this 
function w’ must remain unaltered if the direction of the electric force E is 
simply reversed*, so that it can only involve even powers of the components 
(E,, E,, E,) and for weak fields would be practically quadratic. If we imply 
this restriction to small fields then we can write the function w’ in the form 
1 


a (€,,E,” a €goM,” a Eg34u,” Si 2e, HE, 15 2€o3K,H, A 2€3,H.E,), 


* Provided there is no permanent displacement, as is generally assumed to be the case. 
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and thence we deduce that . 

47D, = €,E, + €y.K, + €)3H,, 

47D, = €9;H, + €g9H, + €o3H,, 

47D, = €3;H, + €39H, + €33H,, 


in agreement with the results of our previous speculations. We_see here 
however that the doctrine of energy requires that 


S30 Soto 8 Sip sige S28. oo2e 
a fact not involved in the former arguments. 


In this case the energy in the field is 
We= 5 | (ule! +... + 2¢,,H,E, + ...)dv= 3 | (ED)*, 
For isotropic media these relations simplify very considerably, for then 
47D = cH, 
1 2 
so that Wee | dvt, 


and this is the real form of Maxwell’s result. The energy of an electrical 
system may in a restricted sense be considered as distributed throughout the 


2 
field with a volume density = at each point. 
185. <A simple application of Green’s analysis will show that in the 


general case of a linear relation between E and D the total energy of the 
system is given also by 


Ww =A [oddr+4] op 


which is the form suitable for applications based on the distance action theory. 
In fact in such a case 


W=1 | (ED) dv 
= — 4 |DV) bade, 
and this transforms by the analytical theorem to 
W=—4/$divDdv—}/ 6@,,—D,.) df, 
J Jf 


the first integral being taken throughout the whole of the field and the second 
over those surfaces where D is discontinuous as regards its normal component. 


* Maxwell, Treatise, 1. p. 147. 
{t Kelvin, Math. and Phys Papers, 1. § 61. 
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The integral over the infinite boundary as usual tends to zero and is neglected 


altogether. But div D = — p, 

and D,, — D,, = — a; 

so that W=+43 | pode + 5 | of df, 
: f 


which is identical with the form obtained in the more restricted theory given 
in the first chapter. The present analysis indicates the necessary restrictions 
which must be placed on the method of argument used on the former 
occasion*, 


186. On the transmission of force through the dielectric medium. We 
must next turn to another fundamental problem in the present mode of 
formulation of electric theory: this concerns the explanation of the pondero- 
motive forces between charged bodies whose existence is implied in the 
determination of the potential function just found and which can be derived 
from this function, suitably expressed, in the manner elaborated in detail in 
the first chapter. 


The transmission hypothesis underlying the Faraday-Maxwell theory of 
electric action here under discussion regards all electrical phenomena merely 
as the result of a certain state of affairs established in the surrounding dielectric 
field. It would therefore be necessary on such a theory to regard the pondero- 
motive forces resulting from the attractions and repulsions between the 
charges as the terminal aspects of some state of stress in the medium between. 
We must now enquire as to a possible representation of the manner in which 
these forces are transmitted across the space between the bodies. The 
problem reduces itself to finding the state of stress in the elastic medium 
which agrees with the known boundary values. If we knew the nature of 
the elasticity of the medium we could solve this problem completely; but 
this is just what we do not know in the case of the aether. We can only 
guess and of course.there can be any number of guesses. Faraday divined 
a very simple scheme which has high claims on account of its simplicity, 
but as we shall see later, it is not general enough for our purposes. 


After experimentally investigating the nature of the electric fields around 
conductors Faraday came to the conclusion that the forces between them 
could be accounted for by a pull along the tubes of force, te. as if they were 
tending to contract like stretched elastic bands. This would obviously 
account for the attraction, but with it alone the elements of the transmitting 
medium could not be in equilibrium. He then saw somehow that in addition 
there must be an equal pressure in all directions perpendicular to the tubes: 


* It must however be emphasised that the restrictions are of theoretical interest only. The 
simpie linear relation satisfies all the requirements of actual fact. 


ie 12 
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the tube tends not only to contract itself along its length but also to expand 
against a normal pressure all round. Under such a stress system the medium 
would be in equilibrium as regards its own parts but would transmit the force 
from one body to another. Although Faraday invented this scheme he was 
unable to prove its reality : it was Maxwell who formulated it mathematically 
and put it in a very precise form. 


187. As we are here going rather deeply into this question it might be 
as well to indicate how the stress in any medium is analysed*. Consider 
the medium in the neighbourhood of any point separated over a small 
interface there. Forces would then be required to be applied at each of the 
exposed surfaces to hold the medium in equilibrium: the same forces would 
be required for each of the two interfaces since they represent the action 
and reaction which were exerted between the parts of the medium on the 
‘two sides of the slit before they were separated. We shall consider these 
forces measured as so much per unit area. If for the slit made of area dof 
we know that the force required to hold the medium on either side of the 
interface in equilibrium is Td/, then the vector T defines the stress for this 
particular direction of df. If we knew so much for every direction of the slit 
we should have a complete knowledge of the state of the stress at the point. 
It can however be shown that it is quite sufficient to know it for three 
directions only. 


If in fact we consider the equilibrium of a portion of the medium included 
in any closed surface f we see that it is in equilibrium under the actions of 
(i) the rest of the substance across the-surface f, and (ii) the external bodily 
forces applied to the material in the tetrahedron such as the force of gravity. 
If we denote these latter forces generally as a force F per unit volume at any 
point then the linear equations of equilibrium of the mass are vectorially 


[Fav + [ta =, 


the latter integral being taken over the surface f enclosing the volume over 
which the former integral is extended. The angular equations are similarly 
of type 


i ie 
| (Bey — Fz) dv + E (T,y — T,z) df = 0f, 


the regions of integration being the same. 


From the form of these two equations we can deduce a result of great 
importance. Let the volume of integration be very small in all its dimensions, 


* The general theory is discussed by Love, Mathematical Theory of Elasticity (2nd Ed. 1906, 
Cambridge). 

+ The analysis is of course referred to a convenient system of rectangular axes which 
also form the base for the reduction of the forces. 
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and let /? denote this volume. If we divide both terms in each of these 
equations by /* and then pass to the limit by diminishing / indefinitely we 
find that 


Lt 1-2 Tif — 0, 
=o 
and three equations of the type 
Lt [-2 lny Aon \ df = 0, 
Iso 


which show that the tractions gn the elements of area of the surface of any - 
portion of a body which is very small in all its dimensions are ultimately, to 
a first approximation, in equilibrium among themselves. 


188. Now let us suppose that the stress components per unit area for 
directions of the small interface perpendicular to the axes of coordinates at 
any point to be respectively ae 

| ONE alti tes. 
(i) Lye, Ty, Pye; 
(it) Lee, Ta, Tears 
then the force on any small area dydz perpendicular to the z-axis has com- 
ponents | 
Ty OY Mt Oh en Y O2 Le OY OS 

Now consider a very small cube of the material with its edges parallel 
to the coordinate axes. To a first approximation the resultant attractions 
exerted upon the forces perpendicular to the x-axis are 

Peis: Te Ae 
for the face on the positive side and 
3 fay r#2 Dy A, at yi ag 
for the other face, A being the area of a face. Similar expressions hold for 
the other faces. The value of the integral | 
II (yT, +N 21,,) df 


for the cube can be taken to be simply 

LAT nd wa) 
where / is the length of any edge; but the cube being to a first approximation 
in equilibrium under these forces we must have 


Dy are Ly = 0), 
and therefore Liye == Logs 
similarly : dha cass Gabel Ly a fhe 


so that the nine quantities just given reduce to six. 
, 12—2 
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189. We next consider the equilibrium of a portion of the medium 
included in a small tetrahedron of which three edges are parallel to the 
axes of coordinates and of lengths (dx, dy, dz): let us suppose that the 
fourth face is of area df and is normal to the direction whose cosines are 
(1, m,n). Since the surface tractions over the four faces of this tetrahedron 
form to a first approximation a self-equilibrating system of forces we must 
have for the component action on the fourth face of the tetrahedron parallel 
to the x-axis 


Pedf = \Toe OO + Bye Set Tes 
= (IT, + mT, + nT.) ¥f, 
because it must balance the forces in the same direction on the other faces. 
‘Thus the components of the stress across df are 
Tye ll pd ye td ee 
T, = lly, + mT, + nT, 
T, =/1T,, + mf, + nT,,, 
and therefore the stress at any point in the medium is completely specified 
by the six quantities T,2, Ty, Ta, Ty = Ps Tie = Te, Poy = 1 ye: 
The stress across this fourth face will be normal to the face if these three 
quantities be proportional to /, m, n; that is, if 


sh i 8 We a (SN bee at A Ss al BO lt Be a CI 8 ges ol Hd Epo 
' oi m it ee — 


These equations we know determine three directions at right angles, viz. the 
axes of the ellipsoid 


Peete Light Dee (a =r eve) LY a Wits a2 i bey we ie (Joa dhe, Ye = 1. 


These directions are the directions of principal stress at the point and were 
we to refer the ellipsoid to these axes it would become 


Let Peay? 4eT 2? =; 


where T,, T,, T; are the principal stresses. 


190. If we examine the matter a little more closely we shall find that 
the tractions over the surface of any element of the medium do not exactly 
balance among themselves as assumed above. ‘There is a small outstanding 
part which must balance the bodily force. To find this part we have only 
to consider the statical equilibrium of the medium enclosed in any surface f : 
the forces acting on it are the bodily forces-F per unit volume at any point 
and the tractions over the surface f. Resolving along the z-axis the condition 
for equilibrium is 3 


| pei bo | (Dg nly + 0D) af 
I 
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(1, m, n) now denoting the direction cosines of the normal to the surface 
element df. A transformation by Green’s lemma and the usual line of argu- 
ment shows that 


OL eee Vicic® OL ws 
For Ox Fda) Oz’ 
Ly Ty . OD 
ahs 4 Ox v oy e Oz.’ 
x Cb OL tpn) as 
F. my oy ae 


It is the small differences or space gradients of the stress components that 
balance the extraneous forces. 


Reversing the argument we see that if the applied forcive F can be deter- 
mined in such a manner as will enable us to express its z-component in the 
form : 


CX OMe OX. 
a pons Se ae 

OLA tel Oz 

and obtain similar forms for the other components, then we may say that 

the bodily forces on that part of the system enclosed in any surface f can 

be represented as the result of an elastic stress traction over the surface f: in 


fact 
| F.dv = | Pxe mx ax ap, 


and thus we can at once write | 
Dog = ys Poy = Xyy Ba aes 


as providing a sufficient solution of the problem. 


191. Returning now to the consideration of the stresses in the dielectric 
medium of an electrical system, we know that the z-component of the bodily 
forcive acting on the part of the system inside / is 


| Edu = | PB. de +4 o (E,, + E,) df’, 
oH Ea 


the first integral being taken throughout the volume and the latter over all 
surface charges. But p = divD and o=D,, —D,, so that 


| Re i E, div Ddv +4 | (D,, — D,,) (Ex, + E,,) df’. 
i 


But we can easily verify that 


é 
B, divD = —4| 5 (—28,D, +, D) — 5 ED,) ~~ BD))| 
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so that 
| Ras = Le (E,, + E,,) df’ 
bi af | | (— 2E,D, + (ED)) — m (2E,D,) — n (2E,D,) ay 
{ 


1(— 2E,D, + (ED)) — m2E,D, — n2E,D,} df 


_ail(p FB) _ ( on 
i \(D -* # ox)’ 
where in the integrals /’ are now mcluded also all surfaces inside f over which 


the dielectric medium is discontinuous. 


The surface integral over f’ is , 
§ [| Ox, = Dy.) Ba + Bx,) — 2B,Dy + 1B, D)| | af 
which reduces to 
b] (4B, D), — @, D),} + By, — By) Dy, + Dy,)) 
Hence we have in all 


[F. Fie aoa [ a 2D, + (B, D)) — m (2B,D,) — n (2E,D,)} df 


+4{ ((B,, —E,,) (Diy —D,,) +1 (ED), — (ED),)} df” 


-1f(0%)-@2)}« 


This is the most general result for which no further reduction is possible. 
We must therefore conclude that in the most general possible cases we are 
unabie to reduce the forces on the system inside any surface to a representation 
by means of a system of tractions over that surface and they cannot therefore 
be regarded as the result of an applied stress system throughout the medium 
inside f. The outstanding terms representing a bodily forcive whose 2-com- 
ponent is oe am 

-4]D 5 ES | de 
and the surface forces on the various surfaces of discontinuity shew that 
a stress system which would otherwise be determined by the first surface 


integral above in the final expression for | F,,dv would not in general be self- 


balanced when apphed to the system; it could not of itself keep the elements 
of volume of the medium of the dielectric in equilibrium when acting alone. 


* l,m,” are the direction cosines of the normal to the surface f’at the position of the 
eiement df. 
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192. The failure to obtain the desired result in the most general case. 
although of theoretical importance, in reality afiects the usefulness of the 
underlying ideas but little, because in the cases of practical importance 
most of the outstanding terms vanish and the attempt to obtain the re- 
presentative stress is entirely successful. 


Electrostatic problems are in general Bet yeh mainly with charged 
conductors, no other charge distribution being generally possible. In this 
case whatever the complexity of the dielectric medium the resultant electric 
force at any point of a conductor is always normal to the surface outside and 
zero inside and thus the part of the integral 


(E [(E,, — E,,) (D,, — D,,) + /{(ED), — (ED),}] df’ 


corresponding to the surfaces of the conductors vanishes, for the integrand 
in such parts is 


— E,D,, + / (ED), = — /E,,D,, + /E,,D,, = 0, 
so that the outstanding terms arise solely from discontinuities in the dielectric 
medium; if there are no sudden discontinuities in the dielectric medium (and 
any such could be considered as a rapid but continuous transition) these 
terms are completely represented by the volume integral 


Z 1 {(P 5) - (Bee) aie 


which in the case of isotropic media reduces to 


— 4 [ES ae 


This would mean that the stress system, determined by the first surface 
integral over f and more fully specified below, when applied to the medium _ 
between the conductors would leave an outstanding pull on each element of 
volume which would have to be balanced somehow. This requires. an 
additional finite force per unit volume and if the change in the character 
of the medium as specified by e is very rapid this force is very large. No 
such force has however ever been contemplated. 


This integral however also vanishes for homogeneous media, however 
anisotropic, provided only that the linear relation between D and E holds; 
this is easily verified by the substitution of the usual linear functions for the 
components of D, a reference to the principal crystalline axes having previously 
been made. 


193. The conclusion is therefore that for homogeneous dielectric media 
the mechanical force acting on the part of an ordinary electrical system 
inside any surface f drawn in the field can be represented in the main by a 
system of interfacial tractions over the surface. These surface tractions ° 
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themselves are the representatives of a stress system specified at ane point 
by nine components * vanes 
; (E,D, — E,D, — E,D,), 
— E,D, + E,D, — E,D.), 
— E,D, — E,D, + E,D,), 
E.D,, L,, = E,D,, 
T,, = E,D,,-- Tar E,D,, 
| (TE WOM De f Mra PSD Od De 
But in the general case of crystalline medium, for which 
De..D. 2D) BE; ck, 
this stress is not self-conjugate. It does not therefore represent a stress 
system of the ordinary mechanical type which is always self-conjugate, as 


we proved before. The difference between the cross-terms in the matrix 
show in fact that there is a torque on the element of volume of amount 


[ED | dv, 


and therefore ie medium cannot be in equilibrium. 


SS 
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We thus see that, except in the very special case of isotropic homogeneous 
media, it is impossible to obtain an ordinary elastic stress system to represent 
the mechanical actions between electrified conductors. The specification of 
the necessary stress system even in homogeneous media is more general than 
is possible in simple ordinary elastic solids and necessitates a modification of 
our views on the constitution of dielectrics. As we shall see in the next 
chapter the specification of the stress in media with electric or magnetic 
polarised molecules is much more general and involves a solution of most of 
the difficulties here encountered. 


194. In homogeneous isotropic media for which the ordinary law of 
induction 


holds, the actions between electrified conductors may be completely repre- 
sented as the result of an imposed stress system whose six components are 
represented in the matrix 


¢ | H,?—E,?— E,?, 2E,,E, , 2E,E, 
Act 2E,E,,, —~E,2+ BE, — BE, °F, E, fs 
2E.,E., 2E, E,, — E,? —E,? + EB? | 


which is Maxwell’s self-conjugate stress system+; the cross terms are sym- 
metrical. The stress quadric for this system is obviously 


* Heaviside, Phil. Trans. 183a (1892), p. 423, or Electromagnetic Theory, t. p. 84. 
t Cf. T'reatise, 1. p. 159. The only case dealt with by Maxwell is that in which ¢=1. 
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Sar 


c 


2 (E,?27 + ... + 2E,E,vy + ...) — (E,? + E,2 + E,”) (x2 + y? + 22) = 


or 2 (HE, 2 + E,y + E,z)? — (E,? + E,? + E,?) (2? + y? + 2?) = aes 
This quadric is one of revolution and its axis is in the direction 
| Dee ie OF 
i.e. along the lines of force. Referred to the principal axes its equation is 


Sar 


R272 = 2 hae a5 y? is a) = —, 
€ 


so that the principal stress system consists of the three components 


«EH? ¢H? cE? eH? 


LaNERGre ba Gaba Sa 
and in this form we see that it consists of a uniform hydrostatic pressure 
cE? 


——, and thus we can 
Agr 


E? ; 
— combined with a tension along the lines of force 


Sar 
identify it with the system given by Faraday. 


The important conclusion is however that unless the dielectric medium is 
uniform and isotropic this Maxwellian stress system could not of itself keep 
the elements of volume of the dielectric medium in equilibrium when acting 
alone. ‘ This fact renders the system quite impossible for any real case 
because the only realisable homogeneous medium is the unattainable empty 
space. 


195. The Maxwellian stress system is not the only one obtainable under 
the specified conditions. Special emphasis has however been placed on it 
on account of its particular disadvantages. It is however possible to obtain 
two different stress specifications by a slight transformation of the outstanding 
terms obtained in the general reduction given in §191. The surface terms 
arising on account of the discontinuities are susceptible of the same treatment 
as before but it is possible to reduce the outstanding volume integral in the 
expression for F, to the form 


bt EK cE 
W(D-Z> aq) & 


which in the simplest type of media for which 
47D = eR, 


reduces to 


L 0K? 
ga | (— Day ae 
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In this case the stress remaining is specified by the components 
1 


fet hes Pasty int 2 

Tx, = B,D, — g- EY, 

I 2 

vise E,D, — 3, E 9 

T= B,D, — 2 © 

a ee Seal) Sar ? 
Lay = E,D,, Lye = E,D,, 
1 i WY PEER D;, 
1h i E.D,,, igre == E,D,, 


and differs from Maxwell’s system only as regards its uniform pressure 


constituent which is now = E? instead of 4 (ED). 
TT 


This particular type of stress is analogous to Maxwell’s magnetic stress* 
and will be more fully dealt with in the next chapter. When however the 
dielectric medium is regarded, as at present, as a mere transmitter of the 
forces between the electric charges, this stress is just as impossible as the 
former one, as it also requires the existence of body forces on the dielectric 
medium to maintain it in equilibrium. The type of force required is however 
very different to that discussed above and admits of a simple physical 
explanation. : 


196. Yet another type of stress system can be obtained by reducing the 
outstanding terms in the general reduction to 


(0) 


In this case the stress is specified in the same way as above but with leading 
terms of the type Ps wp. 


This system is of course quite an impossible one as it would require a force 
on the elements of the dielectric medium to maintain it in equilibrium, even 
if that medium were free aether. It is however of interest because it is pre- 
cisely the type of stress which should have been derived from the general 
theory of electrostatic dielectric forces originated by Kortewegt, formulated 
in general terms by von Helmholtz{ and further developed by Lorberg, 
Kirchhoff§, Hertz|| and others. This general theory, based on the method 
of energy, is usually made to lead to the first type of stress discussed above, 


* Treatise, 11. p. 278. 
t Wied. Ann. 9 (1880). 
t Weed. Ann. 13 (1882); Abhandlungen, t. p. 798. 


§ Wied. Ann. 24, 25 (1885); Abhandlungen, Nachtrag. p. 91. 
|| Wied. Ann. 41 (1890). 
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but the analytical argument by which this is obtained has been criticised 
by Larmor*, who shows that, properly interpreted, it can only lead to this 
third type of stress, and must therefore involve some radical fallacy, as in 
fact is obvious on physical grounds. This criticism appears however to have 
been entirely overlooked and Helmholtz’s procedure is still tacitly accepted 
and reproduced by all recent writers on the subject. 


* Phil. Trans. A. 190 (1897), p. 280. Cf. also Livens, Phil. Mag. xxxm1. (1916), p. 162. 

+ Cf. Cohn, Das electromagnetische Feld, p. 87 (Leipzig, 1900); Abraham, Die Theorie der 
Elektrizitat, 1. p. 434 (2nd Ed. Leipzig, 1907); Jeans, Electricity and Magnetism, p. 172 (1st Ed. 
Cambridge, 1908); also the articles by Lorentz, Pockels and Gans in the HEncyclopddie der 
“mathematischen Wissenschaften, Bd. v. 


. CHAPTER V 
THE THEORY OF POLARISED MEDIA 


197. Introduction. We have already seen how the simple laws of action 
of electric charges are very considerably modified by the introduction into 
the field of certain substances which we called dielectrics. We have also 
seen how, up to a certain point, the general properties of the electric fields 
when such bodies are present can be mathematically expressed in terms of 
definite quantities definable in terms of the usual functions of the theory, 
the fundamental assumption being that the properties of electrostatic fields 
of any dielectric complexity whatever are expressible in terms of the assumed 
general properties of a continuous dielectric medium occupying the field, the 
continuity being the essence of the affair. We saw however that this simple 
theory led us into difficulties when we attempted to investigate the mode of 
action of the medium, the conclusion being that in general the non-homo- 
geneous dielectric medium cannot transmit the actions between electric 
charges by means of a simple self-balanced stress system which leaves the 
elements of that medium in equilibrium. 


We are therefore induced to start again on a new path and analyse more 
intimately and from a different standpoint the origin and cause of the 
modification of electric actions by the interposition of dielectric substances. 


If there be brought near-to a charged body A, a rod composed of some 
dielectric or conducting material, the usual phenomena of electric induction 
are observed: the ends of the rod near to and remote from the charged 
body behave just as if they carried respectively charges of the opposite and 
of the same kind as A. If the rod is made of conducting material it can be 
charged permanently in this way: on cutting the rod at any point between 
its two ends and removing it from the neighbourhood of A the separated 
fragments are found to retain the charges which they appeared to carry under 
the influence of the charge on A. But if the rod is made of insulating material 
the separated fragments will be without charge at whatever point the rod 
be cut. The old-fashioned explanation of this fact is that the neutral rod 
is supposed to contain in each of its elements or particles equal quantities 
(comparatively large) of electricity of opposite sign which normally counter- 
balance one another. When the body is brought into the neighbourhood of 
the charged body A the electricity on that body attracts that one of the two 
charges in each element of the neutral body which is of the opposite sign and 
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repels the other, the result being a separation of the charges. In a conductor 
the charges are quite free to move about as they like and the displacement 
may be of finite extent. Jn a dielectric on the other hand the charges appear 
to be bound to the molecules of the body by restraining forces of some kind*, 
quasi-elastic forces we may say, and the displacement is thereby limited to 
very small molecular dimensions, the charges each settling down into an 
equilibrium position where the electric forces of the field balance these quasi- 
electric forces. On such a view all electrification is merely electric separa- 
tion, i.e. separation of positive and negative charges; this separation may 
be of finite amount in conductors, but in dielectrics it is confined within the 
molecule itself. _ 

This theory has been completely substantiated by the discovery of the 
atomic structure of electricity and the consequent developments of experi- 
mental science in the elucidation of the ‘electron theory’ to which this 
discovery gave rise. According to this theory every atom contains as an 
essential element of its constitution a certain number of electrons more or 
less tightly bound in it, in addition to the necessary positive charge to make 
it neutral. The application of an electric field will then as above displace 
the negative electrons relative to the positive ones and thus render each 
atom bi-polar in the above sense. ; 


198. The theory of polarised dielectric media is a molecular one; the 
polarisation is supposed to belong to the individual molecules of the dielectric 
substances or perhaps to molecular groups; the essence of the aflair is that 
the physical element (the smaliest thing we are concerned with) is a bi-polar 
one, i.e. it has two equal and opposite poles of electric charge. Hach molecule 
of a substance contains one or more elements of electrical charge of each 
sign, which are originally practically coincident; the application of an electric 
field would then tend to pull them about until some elastic resilience (supposed 
for the present to be proportional to the displacement) balances the electric 
pull. 

There is another theory of polarised media which assumes that the 
separate molecules are permanently polarised (i.e. the charges never coincide) 
but are usually arranged in all sorts of directions. It is owing to the for- 
tuitous distributions of the directions that the total statistical effect is null in 
the normal condition. The application of an electric field would then turn 
each molecule round, all towards a definite direction, against elastic resilience 
and their separate fields would no longer cancel. 

Hither of these theories would do for the present purposes but we prefer 
the first for reasons which will afterwards appear. The statistical view of 
the two is the same, and this is, after all, all that we are concerned with at 


* Mossotti assumes that the molecules are like small conductors insulated from one another. 
Cf. Sur les forces qui régissent la constitution intime des corps (Turin, 1836). 
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present. There are certain facts which suggest that there is, at least in some 
cases, a certain justification for the second view but these will be dealt with 
separately. 


199. Mathematical formulation of the scheme*. Having thus formed 
a definite idea of the polarisation in the molecule we must now examine the 
field of a polarised medium regarded as a whole. The mathematical analysis 
to be here presented was started by Poisson in its application to the theory 
of magnetisation, but his notions were very elementary principles constructed 
on the distance action theory. Poisson’s theory was transformed into a more 
physical theory by Kelvin, who added nothing to Poisson’s results but 
explained his mathematical formulae with physical ideas. When Faraday 
discovered the corresponding phenomenon in dielectrics, Kelvin was at_once 
able to explain it as the analogue of magnetisation in iron. We shall present 
the analysis in its application to dielectrics first and then transfer the results 
to the treatment of magnetism later on. 


P 


iy) 
he = 
AetiB 
Fig. 46 
We start by analysing the electric field of a polarised dielectric mass. 
The element of the analysis is the simple bi-pole consisting of two point 
charges (+ g, —q) placed at.a small distance apart. The law of inverse 
squares is assumed for each constituent. If the pole + q is at A and — q at 
B, then the potential due to this element at any point P in the field is 
eee ee Li 
on PAW SE Be 
Let O be the mid-point of AB and @ be the angle AOP; also put A = 38s, 
OP =r, then since 6s is very small we have 


PA =1—* cos 8, PB =r + cos 8, 
1 
so that. p= 9 ——_ - ———_ 
r—~ cos 0 G6) ene ee: 
| 2 2 
esa, practically. 


2 
* The mode of presentation here adopted is due to Larmor. Cf. Aether and Matter, App. A, 
‘*On the principles of the theory of magnetic and electric polarisation.” 


al 
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In dealing with elements of this nature we do not as a rule know either q or 
ds, only the product qds; but this is all we are concerned with in investigation 
of the field at distances large compared with the dimensions of the doublet; 
we introduce a single symbol m for it and we call it the moment of the element : 
the line AB is called the axis of the bi-pole. 


If we put the bi-pole at the origin of rectangular coordinates and use 
(A, , v)/e for the direction cosines of its axis, then the potential of the element 
at a point at a distance r in a direction (/, m, ) is 

m 
P= a (A+ mp + nv) 


mA aide fia 3 
= a ee oer ase 
a ‘ef pa 72? 


but the first term is the potential of the z-component of the bi-pole. The 
potential of the element is the sum of those of its components. Thus if in 
the specification of a bi-pole by its moment we also imply a knowledge of the 
direction of its axis, we see that the moment can be regarded as a vector 
quantity, i.e. a directed quantity which is resolvable by the parallelogram 
law. We may therefore adopt our vector notation and use e for the moment 
of a bi-pole. 


200. The molecule or element of a dielectric medium may consist of a 
whole system of simple doublets of the kind here examined. The molecule 
may contain a whole lot of positive and negative elements and if we group 
them in pairs (positive and negative) we have a system of bi-polar elements. 
We could find the resultant of the moments of all these separate elements and 
we should then define this as the moment of the molecule. If we are con- 
sidering their effects at ordinary distances the different positions of the 
centres of all these bi-poles in the molecule will not concern us; for all 
practical purposes we can regard the centres as coincident on account of the 
extreme smallness of the molecule. It thus appears that we can treat each 
molecule, however complicated it may be, just as if it were a simple bi-pole 
with a definite moment, obtained perhaps by considering the positive 
charges as practically equivalent to a positive charge at its mean centre 
and similarly with the negative. The essential point is thus that we can 
treat the molecule as a simple element and we need not for the present 
trouble ourselves with details of how it is built up. 


Now suppose we have a whole lot of these bi-polar molecules forming 
a finite mass. We must then treat the thing as a whole and take as the 
element of our analysis a volume element dv. The aggregate of the moments 
of all the bi-poles in this element is again obtained by combining them all 
-vectorially without regard to their different positions in the element. The 
resulting moment must be proportional to dv if that volume is small*; 


* «Physically small.’ 
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suppose it is Pov, where of course P is a vector. This quantity P expresses 
the way in which the body is polarised; it is the polarisation per unit volume 
at the position, and in the language of physics is called the intensity of the 
polarisation. This vector expresses all that we can know or recognise 
experimentally about the polarisation of the body. 

If the bi-polar elements or molecules are distributed anyhow in all different 
directions, P= 0; butif there is any degree of convergence of their axes to 
a definite direction, then P has a definite value different from zero. 


201. Having now defined this quantity P which completely specifies the 
electric state of the polarised body, we can by its means determine the 
electric field in the neighbourhood of the body, without at present stopping 
to consider the actual method by which this polarisation is produced. 

Each volume element 6v, of the body is like a little bi-pole of moment 
P,dv, and thus its potential at the point P is evidently 


P 
d ia ( v7, 
r, denoting the unit vector along the direction of the radius 7, from the 


position of the element dv, to P. The potentia] of the whole body at any 
point P is therefore 


(P ae 30, 


p= y (Fit) 


wherein > denotes a sum taken over a the elements 6v of the body. This 
may also be written in the form of au integral 
rr 
p= [PY ae, 
1 


which is the same as 
= fev) @, 
4 ei 


the vectorial operator V involving differentials with respect to the coordinates 
of P. 

The intensity of force at the point P in the field can now be written down 
in an analogous manner. It appears as a vector—the negative gradient of 


the potential ¢ E = —gradd. 
One proviso, and an important one, has been missed out of the above state- 
ment: the point P must be well outside the dielectric substance. 


202. ‘The integral definitions here given necessarily involve some sort: 
of continuity in the distribution of the polarisation intensity, and rather 
more than is actually the case in a real medium constituted of discrete 
molecules. To give them a definite sense in a strict mathematical theory 


_ 
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we can however replace as in the first chapter the real medium by 4 per- 
fectly continuous distribution of polarisation with the proper intensity P at 
each point. This hypothetical distribution is effectively equivalent to the 
real one at all points of space which are not too near it. 


We may next enquire as to how close to the distribution does this repre- 
sentation of the force and potential by integrals remain valid. In this 
connection it must first be noticed that since we have assumed the nucleus of 
the bi-pole which forms the basis of this theory to be entirely confined within 
a molecule or atom it may reasonably be supposed that the law of its action 
as defined above remains valid up to within a physically small differential 
distance from the molecule, which is a length defined so as to include a large 
number of molecular diameters; in other words the effective combination 
of positive and negative elements of charge in the molecule into doublets 
in the manner specified above is valid up to within this small distance from 
the molecule. But the substitution of an effectively continuous charge 
distribution for the distribution of both positive and negative elements thus 
combined is valid to the same extent, so that we may conclude that the 
hypothetical distribution of polarisation effectively replaces the actual 
discrete one as regards its field up to within a physically small differential 
distance from the polarised body, this being the distance at which the actual 
distribution of the charge in any small volume element ceases to be irrelevant. 


203. The next process in the development of the mathematical theory is 
to specify the electric field at points in the interior of the polarised medium. 
Waiving for the present any other difficulties involved in the extension, let 
us assume that the hypothetical continuous distribution of polarisation 
effectively replaces the old one at all points of the field however near to the 
medium it may be and let us examine the force and potential at the internal 
point. We might jump to the conclusion that in this case the force and 
potential are correctly represented by. the integrals as given above for 
external points; but any attempt to use these definitions for internal points 
for which the corresponding integrands both become infinite must be preceded 
by a justification of their convergence at such points. If the integrals 
representing them are convergent at internal points, then the force and 
potential so defined will have definite meanings at such points. 


From a physical point of view we see that the contribution to the values 
of these functions at any point from adjacent parts of the medium involves 
a large factor in the integral and we want to know whether their aggregate 
is comparable with that from the rest of the body. If this is the case the 
integrals are at best semi-convergent and the definitions are almost useless, 
because we do not know anything about the local configuration of the elements ; 
it may be anything for all we know. 

L. 13 
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But we have already seen that the integral expressing the potential is 
absolutely convergent, so that on the present basis, the local contribution 
due to the continuous distribution of polarity near the point under investiga- 
tion is negligible : strictly speaking the effects of these adjacent parts involves 
the dimensions of their volume linearly and thus in the aggregate their 
effect is negligible compared with that of the rest of the body. The physical 
way of stating this is, as we had it before, that the scooping out of a 
vanishingly small cavity round P makes no difference to the integral; the 
shape of the cavity does not matter so long as it is indefinitely small. 

It is however otherwise with the integral for the force at P. The 
x-component of this force is in fact represented by the integral 

— |arad, (P a ar a 


which, if we use (x, y,, 2) as the coordinates ne the element dv, and (z, y, z) 
as those of P, can be written in the form 


P ~— 2,2 —_ ee a= 
[ao | — 2s + sp, 2 =2t 4 I yp, +2 AP), 
1 1 
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which is precisely of the type which was stated in the introduction to be 
semi-convergent. The local parts of the polarisation even in the hypothetical 
continuous medium thus have an effective influence on the value of the force. 
Thus our definitions of the force, at least, in the internal field by means of 
the effectively continuous distribution of polarisation breaks down! This 
does not however seriously disturb our formulation of the theory because 
we can proceed as in the first chapter to modify the definitions to make them 
more consistent with a physical theory. 


204. The necessary modification will come better if we first obtain 
Poisson’s* transformation of the potential integral given above. We shall 
assume that the point P at which the field is investigated is well outside 
the dielectric substance, so that there is no doubt about an application 
of the above definitions and the consequent effectiveness of the continuous 
distribution of polarisation. If P is actually inside the medium we just 
remove a part of the medium inside a physically small cavity round P, 
so that it is still in free space. We can then adopt without any further 
hesitation the above definitions for the force and potential at P. The 
potential is in fact 


dv 
o=— fv), 

if 

but since © yee sah 
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where V, denotes the same vector differential operator as V but taken with 
respect to the coordinates (7,, ¥,, 2) of dv, instead of (x, y, z) as above, this 
is also : 

di 


11s 


$= {ev, 


the integrals in each case being taken throughout the volume of the polarised 
medium, excluding the part removed from the small cavity about P if it is 
made, a simple transformation by Green’s theorem shows that 


b= [d,PV,) - 


- |= eas [Reap 
where the surface integral is extended over the surface of the body (including 


the walls of the cavity if P is inside) and the volume integral over une volume 
of the body. 


This means that the potential of this polarised body is the same as the 
gravitational potential of the mass distribution specified as: 


(i) a volume density p=-—divP 


throughout the body excluding the cavity if made; although, as a matter of 
fact, the cavity may be filled in with the continuation of this distribution 
throughout its volume without making any appreciable difference to the 
integral for ¢ which is convergent at the point. 


(ii) a surface density eR? 


over the surface of the body and cavity. 


All this applies only to a point outside the substance of the polarised 
medium. If the point is right outside the medium the values of the force 
and potential due to such a mass distribution are quite definite and are in 
fact identical with those already given on the more direct definition; this 
distribution of attracting charges or masses effectively replaces the distribution 
of polarisation as regards its action at all external points. It is however in 
the analysis of the field at internal points that this mode of treatment helps us. 


205. If the point P is inside the polarised medium we can draw round 
it a small surface whose linear dimensions are physically small. The dis- 
tribution of polarisation in the medium outside this surface can then as 
regards its action at P be effectively replaced by the continuous distribution 
of attracting masses just described. We thus see that the total field at P can 
be separated into distinct components. Firstly the volume distribution p 

* At an interface between two different dielectric media there is a surface distribution of 


density 
c= Pa — P,. 
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outside the surface gives a definite force and potential at P, no matter what 
size or shape the cavity may be, provided only that it is physically very 
small. Similar remarks apply to the surface distribution o on the outer 
surface of the body. But the distribution o on the walls of and the dis- 
tribution of molecules inside this cavity give a potential and force at P which 
depend entirely on the shape and size of the cavity even if it is very small 
and will in general be comparable with the other parts. This latter com- 
ponent of the field is however a purely local part depending entirely on the 
molecular configuration round the point and the conditions of polarisation 
existing in them: as we do not know the local molecular configuration, 
which may be changing rapidly, we cannot know what this local part 
really amounts to; but we have succeeded in separating it from the main 
part of the action due to the rest of the body. 


We now adopt the arbitrary course of simply neglecting this local 
molecular part of the field, so that we can confine our discussions entirely 
to that definite part of the force which is due to the medium as a whole, 
ie. the molar part. This is merely following a usual method in physics and 
involves but a simple éxtension of the ideas underlying the Young-Poisson 
principle of the mutual compensation of molecular forcives employed in their 
theory of capillary actions*. It requires that such local forcives shall set up 
a purely local physical disturbance of the molecular configuration in the 
material, until it is thereby balanced. Another example of this principle is 
provided in the ordinary theory of elasticity where in addition to the local 
strain forces in an elastic medium there are the comparatively very powerful 
cohesive forces, which are however presumed to form an equilibrating system 
and not to affect the phenomena as a whole. It is fortunate that we can in 
this way eliminate the influence of the neighbouring elements. 


We can therefore define the electric field inside the body as that field 
when the effect of the local part 1s omitted and this definition will apply quite 
consistently to outside points as well. We have been able to separate the 
local part from the total, and the field of force of our subsequent discussion 
is that due to the rest. On this definition the integrals expressing the force 
and potential are always convergent and apply to inside as well as outside 
points as they are then just like the corresponding functions of our former 
theory involving only ordinary volume and surface distributions of charge. 
The electric force is then always the gradient of the potential. 


206. Having thus fitted up these consistent definitions of the functions 
involved Jet us see how they work in the theory. The electric force vector E 


* Cf. Larmor, Aether and Matter, App. A; Young, “‘On the Cohesion of Fluids,”’ Phil. Trans. 
(1805); Poisson, Nouvelle Théorre de l Action Capillaire (Paris, 1831); Rayleigh, “‘On the theary 
of surface forces,’ Phil. Mag. 1883, 1890, 1892; especially 1892 (1), pp. 209- ea Van der Waals, 
Essay on the continuity of the liquid and gaseous states. 
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is still the gradient of the potential d. Also since @ is due to the specified 
volume and surface distribution 
V*b = — 4p 
Pare ATE Lee ole chee Bet RNS ss Feaks cans (i), 
at each point of the field and at the boundary of the dielectric in air 


Opi Os = +> 4ro = — 4rP 


On, ON, 
but E = — grad d = — V4, 
so that 47 div P = V*¢ = — div Vd = — div E, 
or div (E + 47P) = 0. 


The vector (E + 47P) is therefore a streaming vector, it satisfies the usual 
equation of continuity of incompressible fluid flow. We call it the vector of 
electric displacement* and denote it by 47D; the factor 47 is introduced for 
a reason which will subsequently appear. This electric displacement is the 
important vector of the theory : its importance lies in the fact that the flux 
or displacement through any surface only depends on its boundary so that 
we can take the flux as estimated as so much through a circuit. For we 
have 
div D = 0, 


so that if we take any closed surface f in the field we get 
| (ae Dido 


taken throughout the region bounded by f. But by Green’s theorem this 


consists of 
; r 


[Dna 


together with the surface integrals arising from discontinuities when we pass 
into the polarised medium; these are the integrals of 


+ —(D,, — D,,) 
over the parts of the surfaces concerned which are inside f, or 
~ ie (E,, — E,, + 47P,,, — 47P,,,), 


which is zero: we thus have . 
[ D,df= 0. 


Now suppose we have an unclosed surface f abutting on the closed curve 
s, then we can take another surface f’ with the same curve s as boundary 
and the two surfaces f and f’ together form a closed surface. Thus if n 


* Maxwell, Treatise, 1. p. 64. The vector D is the displacement proper. 
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| denote the normal to the element of either surface in a definite sense through 
the circuit, the above equation gives 


| D, df — | D, if’ =0, 


and the result is as stated. 

The real significance of these results does not however appear until we 
discuss the subject of electromagnetism, it is hidden by the more general 
circumstances under which the present theory has to be developed. 


207. The general problem. We have so far merely discussed the fields of 
polarised media without any reference to the way the polarisation is created. 
As a rule however we cannot have dielectrics polarised unless they exist in 
an external electric field, i.e. in an imposed field due to an extraneous 
electrical system. The introduction of the dielectric into the field results in 
each element of it being turned into a little bi-pole in the manner above 
indicated and the total field of all these bi-poles has alone been under investi- 
gation, although as a matter of fact it merely represents the addition to the 
original field brought about by the introduction of the dielectric substance 
into it. For the general case therefore we must superpose on the field above 
investigated that original field which existed before the dielectrics were 
introduced and which we shall for the present suppose to be due to certain 
volume and surface densities py) and o,. The above discussion of the conver- 
gence of the force and potential integrals is not hereby affected, since the 
additional parts of these functions due to such a distribution are already 
known to have definite values at all points of space. The electric force is 
therefore still the gradient of a potential function. We now use d, for the 
potential of the field above investigated, ¢) for the potential of the original 
field, and ¢ for that of the total field; a similar suffix-notation is also adopted 
for the other quantities involved. We have now 


$ = bo + $1; 


and E = — grad dé = — Vo. 

Thus | V2b = V2¢) + V201, 

and V2by = — 4p, - V2d, = — 4ap, = — 4r div P, 
so that we now have div (E + 4aP) = 4ipp. 


The induction or displacement vector is no longer a stream or solenoidal as 
we say; if we again use 47D to represent it we have 

208. At a boundary surface of the dielectric medium which also 
carries a surface charge of density o, we have 


SH) Gs 
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= — 470, — 470, 
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or — En, + E,, = — 4rP,, — 4rap, 
or —E,,, + (En, + 4aP,,) = — 4710p. 
In free space, i.e. on side 1 of general surface of discontinuity, 
4nD=E; 
in the dielectric medium however 
47D = E+ 4nP, 
so that the above surface condition can be written as 
D,,, — Dr. = 9%: 
The normal induction is discontinuous across the surface charge by an amount 
Gy; if there is no surface charge 
13) Say oh 
Similar conditions are also found to hold at charged or uncharged surfaces 
of discontinuity in the dielectric medium itself, i.e. surfaces separating not 


the dielectric medium from a vacuum, but one medium from a second different 
one, | 


We have thus a complete specification of the field in terms of the electric 
force E, the electric induction or displacement D and the intensity of polarisa- 
tion P where we know that at each point of the field 

47D = E + 4rP : 
in the vector sense. These three vectors give us the distribution of force 
induction and polarisation; but any two of them are sufficient as the third 
is determined when the other two are known. Although the vector P is 
perhaps the more fundamental physical one we shall regard the first two 
vectors as the independent variables ; they turn out to be the more significant 
ones of the theory. 


209. The law of induction. We have now examined the electrical field 
under the conditions of the dielectric being present and having induced in it 
a polarisation of intensity P at each place. But how do we know what 
polarisation will be induced in a given dielectric substance and of what use 
is the above analysis? We evidently want an additional physical principle 
to complete the scheme. 


The electric force at any point in the dielectric medium is E (neglecting 
the local part) and the electric displacement induced is D, and as we have 
pictured the affair to ourselves the polarisation and therefore the displacement 
is conditioned by the electric field. Thus if there is to be any law about the 
matter at all one of these quantities is a function of the other. The simplest 
possible relation we could have is a simple proportionality so that if we double 
the cause we double the effect : this is moreover the only workable relation 
mathematically and so our procedure is to work out the results on it and see 
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how they are experimentally justified. Expressed mathematically a relation 
of this kind means that the components of the displacement are linear functions 
of the components of the electric force 


47D = €4, Hy + €y2H, + €,3H,, 
4nD, = €2, Hy + €22H, + €o3K,, 
4nD, = €3,H, + €32E, + €33H,, 


or expressed shortly by a vector equation 


3 47D = (ec) BE. 
For homogeneous media this relation would assume the simpler form 
47D = cE. 


We might of course assume more generally that 

4nD = cE + ¢, EB? + ..., 
but we presume that if e is small the other terms beyond the first are negligible 
and we find that it fits the facts. In any case the simpler form is right for 
very small fields and anything more complicated is mathematically unwork- 
able. 


It might be thought that it would be better to take the polarisation as 
proportional to the total electric force including the local part. The local 
influences have however been regarded as equal and opposite actions and 
reactions occurring in and between the molecules concerned and cannot add 
anything to the total result in any definite direction. The presumption is 
that these local effects are erratic and cannot influence a vector effect at the 
place. 


210. We can now complete our formulation of the scheme: we have 
in the vector sense 4nD = (c) E 
as our physical relation; but 
4ncD = E + 4nP, 
(c)—1 


and thus aes} oh pees 5 
Agr 


and P the electric polarisation intensity is thus also proportional to E. 


47D = (c) E = — (c) grad, 


and since div D = p, 


Also on this theory 


we have div {(<) grad 6} = — 4irpo, 

which is the characteristic equation of the theory; the potential function 

d must always satisfy this equation when there are dielectrics about. 
Notice that forisotropic media this becomes 


Bin Ob\ Wi OUT) Ady once acai 
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The boundary conditions to apply at a surface of discontinuity in the 
medium on which there is also a surface charge of density o, are obtained 
in the usual ot they are db, = bo 

0 0 
(<1) oes Tes i 


ae => Aid, 


or if og = 0 simply 
Ody Odo 
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211. We are thus enabled to express everything in terms of the poten- 
tial function of the field which must satisfy the above characteristic equations 
and relations at each point of the field. We notice that these relations are 
identical in form with those obtained from the simple Faraday-Maxwell 
theory in the previous chapter, the constant « being the same as that there 
adopted: the electrical conditions in the field are therefore the same on 
either theory, as of course they must be; the only difference lies in the 
physical basis for the mode of action of the dielectric medium in modifying 
the electric field by which it is surrounded. The advantage of the present 
theory les however in another direction. When examining the energy and 
ponderomotive forces in the electric field containing dielectrics on the 
Maxwellian theory we got into difficulties. We found that an ordinary 
medium with the characteristic elasticity of solid bodies could not support the 
supposed state of strain between electrified bodies and be in equilibrium in 
its elements, the application of an extraneous couple of amount proportional 
to its surface being in general necessary to keep it balanced. If however we 
imagine an ordinary elastic medium full of elementary bi-poles of the type 
now under investigation with orientations distributed according to some law 
or even at random, and in internal equilibrium either in its own or an external 
field, then on rotational distortion a couple will be required to hold each 
element in equilibrium: the present mode of formulation of the theory will 
thus in all probability help us out of our former difficulties in this connection. 


212. The energy relations of dielectric media. We can now analyse 
on the bases of the foregoing principles the distribution of energy and 
transmission of force in an electrical field throughout which dielectric media 
of the kind specified are distributed. The problem is however much more 
complex now, involving as it does all the difficulties and refinements of 
the statistical method in the mechanics of molecularly constituted media. 


As an introduction it will be perhaps best to give a short sketch of the 
general principles underlying the simple dynamical problem of the motion of a 
body or system of bodies composed of an enumerable aggregate of molecules, 

* These conditions are perhaps not so happily expressed as they might have been. In the 


general case of anistropic media the expression of the normal ie a of the induction vector 
in terms of the potential gradients requires great care. 
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each of which may be treated, for the purposes of theoretical dynamics, as 
a single mass particle. In such a problem we have to deal with the large 
number of mass-particles which we may typify by the mass m, at the point 
whose coordinates at time ¢ referred to any convenient rectangular axes are 
(%,, Yr, 2). Hach of these masses will in the general case be subject to the 
action of forces which may be of different types; firstly there is the definitely 
controllable force exerted directly by external systems, which we may take 
to be equivalent to a resultant force F, on the mass m,; these are the so-called 
external forces: there is next the direct resultant forces of type F,,, exerted 
on this same mass m, due solely to and conditioned by the presence of the 
other mass particle m, in the system; these are called the internal forces. 
Lastly there are the forces of constraint exerted indirectly as a consequence 
of some condition restricting the motion of the system, such as for example 
that certain points of it are forced to move along prescribed paths: these 
forces are typified by their resultant F,’ on the mass m, and are called the 
reaction forces on the system. The equations of motion of the mass m, are 
then of type 

| ds, 
" dt? 


=x denoting a sum taken over all the mass points excluding the one m, whose 
FF: i 


=F,+ x ee a 
Ge 


yd ds 
velocity is represented by the vector =. There is one vector equation of 
é 


dt 
this type for each particle in the system; they can however all be summed 
up into one equation, viz. the general differential equation of virtual work 
in the system : if 6s, denotes vectorially an arbitrary virtual displacement of 
the mass m,, this equation is 
PHC ( 8s, = 2 (F,6s,) + X% (F,,-d5s,) + & (F,’5s,). 
dt? r rr r 

The terms on the right represent respectively the total amounts of the work 
done during the displacement by the external forces, the internal forces and 
the reactions from the constraints. If the displacement system typified by 
ds, iS consistent with the implied geometrical restraints in the system, the 
total work of the reaction forces vanishes and the equation simplifies to 


2 
om (ae is, = ¥ (F,8s,) + BE (F,,5s,). 


If the geometrical restrictions on the motion of the system are such that in 
the actual motion the reaction forces do no work, a still simpler form can be 
deduced from this equation; for a possible displacement system in the last 


equation is that actually taken by the system during the next succeeding 
small interval of time so that 
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and the equation becomes with these values of ds, 

oe Be \ co, 
qe 4 *) 81 = EF,58, + BE (Fy,38,) 
We now use of) = UF,6s, 


um, ( 


for the work done on the system by the external forces ; 


Shots DPE. oa) 


for the work done by the internal forces which might also with the reverse 
sign be counted as the increase of the mutual potential energy of the internal 
configuration of the system: and finally 
oy, 

dt , 
for the total kinetic energy of the system. The equation of virtual work in 
the special form to be adopted is thus ~ 

oT = df, + 5H; 
which merely expresses that the increase in the kinetic energy of the system 
is effected partly at the expense of the external systems and partly at the 
expense of the store of potential energy in the medium. 


T = 42m, ( 


213. But for purposes of the dynamical phenomena of material bodies, 
which we can only test by observation and experiment on matter in bulk, a 
complete atomic analysis of the kind here involved would (even if possible) 
be useless*; for we are unable to take direct cognisance of a single molecule 
of matter. The development of the theory which is to be in line with. 
experience must instead concern itself with an effective differential element 
of volume, containing a crowd of molecules numerous enough to be ex- 
_ pressible continuously as regards their average relations, as a volume density 
of matter. | 


It will therefore be necessary for us to interpret the above equation in 
terms of average quantities for the medium as a whole. As regards the 
kinetic energy of the motion we can interpret it as the kinetic energy of the 
average drifts or orientation of the molecules; but:this always leaves out of 
account an average residue of energy concerned with the motion of the 
molecules devoid of any recognised regularity (which is superimposed on the 
regular motion sorted out) and of which we know nothing except its quantity: 
this part of the kinetic energy is the thermal part and is a function only of 
the temperature of the medium. It is the only part that exists if there is 
no visible motion of the medium as a whole. 

Again the actual interactions between the molecules represented by forces 
of the type F,, are also necessarily presented to us divided into various 


* Cf. Larmor, Aether and Matter, p. 87. 
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groups, which would be the subject of perception by different senses, so that 
their virtual work consists of several distinct parts. There is a part involving 
the interaction, with any molecule under consideration, of other molecules 
of the system at finite distances, which integrates into’ an energy function 
of the applied mechanical forces exerted between the various elements of 
the system. Of the remainder of this work, which arises from the mutual 
actions of neighbouring molecules, a regular or organised part can be 
separated out which represents the energy of elastic stress and is a function 
of the deformation of the volume treated as a whole: this stress arising from 
the immediate surroundings in part compensates for the element of mass 
under consideration, the applied mechanical forces aforesaid. The remaining 
usually wholly irregular part may be considered as compensated on the spot 
by other such forces of different origin that are not at present under review*. 


If therefore we use 7, for the kinetic energy of the organised motion of 
the medium, 7, for that of the irregular heat motion, W, the potential 
function of the mechanical forces between the different elements of the 
system and W, the energy of elastic stress, the virtual work equation can be 
written in the form 

oT, + 6T, = dH, — 6W, — oW,,; 
if we limit ourselves to the statical case with the dielectric media as a whole 
at rest, then 7) = 0 and the equation is simply 
oT, = dE, — 6W, — dW,, 
and 6£, — 6W,, which represents the work done by all the directly observable 
mechanical forces on the elements of the media, may be treated as a single 
quantity 6W,, which is the potential function of these forces 


oT, SSW y—sW,; 
an equation of fundamental importance in thermodynamics. 


214. In the present theory of polarised media the problem is however 
rather more complex than that just discussed. The molecules of a dielectric 
medium are not simple mass particles, but each involves in its essential 
constitution a more minute system of electrically charged particles (the 
electrons), all more or less ightly bound to it by some quasi-elastic resilience. 
The application of an electric field would thus be effective in producing 
a strained condition within the molecules themselves, of a more fundamental 
type than that already discussed. The average stress in this intra-molecular 
deformation would be superimposed on that discussed above, so that dW, 
now consists of two parts the first corresponding to the ordinary elastic stress 
which we shall still denote by 5W, and the second to the internal quasi- 
elastic stress in the molecules, which we can denote by dW,’ fT. 

* Cf. Larmor, Phil. Trans. A, 190 (1897), §§ 48, 49. 


7 It is fairly obvious that since the two strains here involved are absolutely independent 
their energies would be additive. 
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The kinetic energy 7; would also now contain a part due to the relative 
motions of the electrons in the molecules, we may call this part 7,’ using 
T, still for the thermal energy ordinarily associated with the irregular heat 
motion of the molecules*. 


The general equation of virtual work is thus 
df, + 67,’ = dW, — dW, — bW,’. 
A simplification is now introduced into the theory by the fact that observation 
tends to confirm the view that processes directly concerned with the internal 
constitution of a molecule are, with few exceptions, almost entirely inde- 
pendent of the temperature of the substance in which the molecule exists: 
in other words the terms 67’, and — 6W, and a part perhaps of 6W, of the 
general equation above depending on and affecting the temperature balance 
naturally among themselves leaving the general equation of virtual work of 
the electrical system and its mechanical reactions in the form 
OW, =dT,.+ 6W,, 

SW,’ being the part of the work of the mechanical forces directly concerned 
with the electrical attractions, it would not for instance include the part of 
dW,, if such existed, corresponding to the external pressure balancing the 
fluid pressure at the boundary of a gaseous dielectric which depends 
essentially on the temperature, although of course it would in the main be 
represented by the work of applied boundary pressures superimposed on these 
thermal ones if they exist. This simplification is however not always possible 
and then the more general equation with the undashed letters must be 
retained. In any case the argument is the same. 


215. Now let us apply these considerations to the case of a mass of some 
dielectric substance in an electric field. The applied forces on the mass will 
then be mainly of two kinds; the mechanical forces applied generally as 
pressures on the outer Poctnrics ‘of the media and the electrical forces 
exerted on the charges rigidly connected therewith. We shall denote the 
work in these two parts by 6W and dW, respectively and then in the most 
general case our equation of virtual work assumes the form 

OW, = EL, — oW, 
where we use 5H, generally to denote the change of the total internal energy 
in the medium of both elastic and motional types 


6#, = 67; + dW,. 


216. But dW, is easily calculated: in fact the energy required to 
establish any constituent bi-polar element at any point in the medium can 
be regarded as mathematically equivalent to the work required to separate 

* The part 7’; would be the kinetic energy of motion of each molecule with its mass 


collected at its centre of gravity: 7’; would then be that of the motion relative to the centre 
of gravity: these two parts are additive in the ordinary way. 
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the positive pole + q from coincidence with the negative pole —g. If the . 
intensity of force at the point is E, supposed uniform in the neighbourhood 
of the element, and e represents the vector moment of the doublet finally 
established, this work is easily seen to be equal to 


(Ee). 

Thus summing for all the'doublets in the element of volume dv we have the 
total work done in polarising the element equal to 3 
OW, = & (Ee). 

In the present theory of polarised media we saw that the force E at any 
point internal to the medium consists of a definite molar and an irregular 
molecular part which we succeeded in separating by means of the ideal 
volume and surface densities of Poisson; the method consisting essentially 
in computing the force by combining opposed poles of neighbouring elements, 
instead of taking the single polarised element as the unit. It appears that 
the adjacent poles nearly compensate each other except as regards a simple 
volume density whose attraction has no local or molecular part and a surface 
density partly at the outer surface and partly at the surface of the cavity 
which contains the point under consideration. The effect of the latter 
surface density depending as it does wholly on the immediate surroundings 
is the molecular or cohesive part of the average forcive. It is the irregular 
part of the forcive on the contained element of the dielectric which arises 
from the excitation of neighbouring molecules and is expressed in terms of 
them alone. It is not transmitted by a material stress; but forms a balance 
on the spot with cognate internal molecular forcives of other types. Thus 
in seeking for the mechanical relations for the dielectric as a whole we shall 
be justified in neglecting this local part of the total force and its associated 
energy. We can thus use E as the electric force as defined above, omitting 
the local part; and it is then clear that K.will be practically constant through- 
out the small volume element dv and thus 


OW, = (E, Xe), 
but Le = Pov, 
and thus the work done in polarising the element dv to intensity P is 
OW, = (EP) dv, 3 


and for the whole medium the work done is 
We | cap) dw. 


This is the energy required by the system as a whole on account of the 
polarisation induced in it. 


217, As explained above this energy is to be regarded ‘as consisting 
partly in the mechanical potential energy of the polarisations of the elements 
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of volume and partly in mechanical work done against internal quasi-elastic 
forces preventing displacement of the elementary charges ultimately con- 
stituting its polarisation. To effect a separation of the two parts thus involved 
we proceed by the method, usual in such problems, of varying the configuration 
of the system generally and calculating the coefficients of each part of the 
variation in the general expression for the virtual work thus obtained. 


An infinitesimal displacement of the volume dv from a place where the 

field is E to where it is E + dE involves a total change in W, equal to 
dW, = {[(ESP) + (PdoE)] dv 

and then it is at once obvious that the second part with its sign reversed, 
viz. — (PSE) 6, 
is the virtual work 5W of the mechanical forces performed during the 
shifting of the element, for it is the part of 6W, which remains when the 
polarisation of the element is held ngid during the displacement so that no 


work is done in the internal degrees of freedom corresponding to the displace- 
ments involved in it. 


The other part of the total energy 5W, expended during the displacement 

of the volume element dv corresponds to 6#, and thus 
dL, = (ESP) dv, 

or integrated throughout the system for the total. This represents work 
done against the quasi-reactions to the setting up of the polarisation. It 
has nothing whatever to do with the mechanical forces on the dielectric as 
a whole, but is stored up in the polarisation of the medium as internal energy 
of intra-molecular strain*. 


218. We may now draw some important conclusions respecting thé 
relations between P and E, which follow directly from a simple application 
of the energy principle with the forms for the energy above determined. 
Confining ourselves to the element dv we see that the work supplied by it 
to outside systems, which it eas in traversing any path is 


— [sw =a | PoE), 


the integrals being taken along the path. If P is a function of E so that the 
operation is reversible this work must vanish for any closed cycle, otherwise 
energy would inevitably be created, either in the direct path or else in the 
reversed one, for the complete system of which dv is an element. The 
negation of perpetual motion therefore requires in this case that 


(PSE) = dd 


is a complete differential of some function of E. Moreover this function ¢ 


* The argument here employed is given implicitly by Larmor, Phil. Trans. A, 190 (1897); 
and in more detail for the cognate magnetic problem in Proc. R. S. 71 (1903), pp. 236-239. 
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can only involve even powers of (E,, E,, E,) and for weak fields is practically 
quadratic. Its coefficients are then the six electric constants for general 
anisotropic media, no rotational quality in the polarisation being thus 
allowable by the doctrine of energy ; 
b = § [ein By? + eg9'H,? + €33B,? + 2€,)'E,E, + 2€o5 EH, BE, + 2¢5;'E,E,|, 
and then Rs = é1, HE, -- Eyo Hy -|- Cie tu, 
Py = €o1'B, + €29'H, + €93'E,, 
P, = €3, Ey, + €g9'H, + €53'E,. 
This is the most general linear relation between the polarisation and polarising 
force which is true for crystalline bodies. We can simplify by taking the 
proper coordinates for ¢ so that it becomes 
d = 3 (eE,? + é, H,” + €, H,*), 
and this determines the principal electro-crystalline axis of the substance : 
the law of polarisation is now given by 
(P,, Py, P,) = (e, Ey, €9 B,, ¢3'E,), 
which for isotropic media becomes simply 
| ae OF 


results agreeing with those deduced from our previous considerations. 


219. If we assume this simple linear law of polarisation, viz. 
Pe enn 
then the part of the energy expended by the medium, as it is displaced, in 
mechanical work against the electrical attractions is . 
P 
[dv | (BSP), 
+ Q 


which is 4 | due’ EP aes [(e’) E2do, 


% 


whilst the internal molecular stored energy is increased by 
E 
[dv | (PaB) = 3 | (c!) Bede. 
F EA) : 
Thus the two parts are now equal and distributed throughout the medium 
with a density 
eh 
7) ? 


or at least may be considered as so distributed. 


The whole of this analysis of course depends on the reversibility of the 
operations. As long as the polarisation is slowly effected against the re- 
silience of reversible internal elastic forces the whole of the second part of the 


: -1 ‘ , 
* Notice that ¢«’ = “35 ‘when ¢ is the constant of our former theories. 


= 
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work done is stored up in the medium as potential energy, but any want of 
reversibility involves degradation of some of it into internal molecular energy 
of another type, while if the field were instantaneously annihilated the particles 
would swing back and vibrate so that ultimately all of it would be lost. This 
is the principle underlying the hysteretic loss of energy which is of such great 
importance in the correlative subject of magnetism; we need not however 
dwell on it here as it is of but little importance in the present connection. 
When viscous and other hysteretic effects are practically absent the changes 
of polarisation keep step exactly with those of the polarising field and P is 
a function of E, so that the whole of the average organised energy involved 
in- the polarisation is mechanically available. 


_220. The complete expression for the energy in any electrostatic field. 
So far we have tacitly assumed the existence of a rigid inducing electric 
field, in the discussion of its effects on polarising a body moving about in 
it. But in a complete analysis of any problem it is necessary for us to take 
all coexistent systems into account, since none of:them are in reality rigid 
and the motion of one usually affects the distribution in the others. Thus 
in order to have a full account of the field it is necessary to specify it 
more closely. The simplest method would be to specify the distribution of 
free charge throughout the field; the other quantities beg then defined by 
the relations established in the previous paragraphs. In this way results can 
be obtained equivalent, in the simpler cases, to those deduced in the 
previous chapter, but a more general and more fundamental interpretation 
can be attributed to them than was there possible. 


We shall therefore suppose the electric field to arise from a continuous 
volume distribution of charge throughout the field of density p at any point : 
surface charges, if they exist, may be regarded as limiting cases of such a 
distribution and do not therefore need special treatment. 


221. The total mechanical work done in establishing the field may 
now be calculated by building up the charge distribution p gradually in the 
presence of the dielectric media, the induced polarity simultaneously taking 
the appropriate value at each stage of the process. By the general definition 
of potential, the work done in bringing up small increments of charge dp at 
each point of the field in which the potentia! is ¢ is 


SW = [$5pae, 


but generally n= diy D, 


so that the small variation of D at any point of the field induced by the 
above change in p is defined by 


dp = div 6D, 
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whence SW = |¢ div 8Ddr, 
and by Green’s lemma this is | 
= — | (8D. V)ddv + [8D, df, 


the latter integral being taken over an indefinitely extended surface bounding 
the field. For a finite charge system this integral vanishes and thus 


Se: [ep. V) ddu, 
but E = — V4, 
so that a fe . dD) dv, 


as in the previous theory of Maxwell-Faraday. But now D is a composite 
function 


Ea 
D a re = P, 
so that 6D = ie oE + oP, 
Arr 
and thus dW = _ | (ESE) dv + | (ESP) dv, 


and therefore the total work done in establishing the field can be calculated 
in the form 

1 

W = i OW —= Ae 

=e [Bede + [a be ESP) 

tl Srr . F i 0 ( ; 


The first term in this expression represents the electrical potential energy 
stored up in the electrical field on account of the distribution of electricity 
involved in the charges and polarisations. It may be regarded, as in the 
ordinary theory, as the potential function of the mechanical forces equivalent 
to the electrical attractions between the various charged and _ polarised 
elements of matter in the field. The second part represents the energy 
stored up in the dielectric media as a consequence of the strained condition 
involved in its polarisation. 


a 
0 


[av [ a) in {dv | (ESP) 


222. For a linear isotropic law of polarisation we have 
P= ’E, 
and thus the total energy is 


W = «- | E*dv + 3 [eBedy 


EVAR EE ye, 
Sar | 


wv = | E?de'= 4 (ED) dv, 
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and as before we may regard it as distributed continuously throughout the 
field with a density at any point equal to 


© a9 
a 


the part : — | 
Sar 


belonging to the aether and the rest to the matter. This is the usual result 
with which our present theory therefore agrees. It is however shown to be 
restricted to the case when the polarisation is induced without hysteresis and 
follows a linear law of induction. 


223. Of the total energy associated with the electrical conditions in the 
aether, viz. 


: E 
the part Be | dv | (B8E) 
J 0 


corresponds to the part of the mechanical energy stored as electrical potential 
energy of the polarisations: it is concerned mainly with the electrical 
attractions, or their equivalent mechanical forces, exerted by the field on 
the polarised media as a whole, of which it may be considered as the potential 
function. | 


The remainder | 
+ [Red + [ao |" maw) — fav | (= +P SE) = {ao |" Dae) 
Sar! 0 Si J / 0 4zr ; AS 0 
is concerned with the attractions exerted by the field on the elements of the 
free charge distribution, being balanced by the material elastic or other 
purely mechanical reactions necessary to maintain them in their specified 
distribution. This part may be transformed to 


fae (DV) 8¢, 


and by Green’s lemma, with the assumption of finite fields, this is easily 
shown to be 


- 


_ Bee: re 
[a | div D384 = {dv | pod = Jao | oF, ds, 
J 0 ‘ 0 210 


in which form it is at once recognised as the electrical potential energy stored 
up in the system of the free electric charges, or as the potential function of 
the reacting mechanical forces on the material masses in the field arising on 
account of their charges. 
It is of course assumed in this argument that the free electric charges are 
in reality absolutely free to move about in the matter without restraint 
14—2 
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except as far as they may be prevented by the direct action of mechanical 
forces of rigid restraint at the boundaries of conductors or in the interior of 
the dielectrics; so that they are completely effective in converting electrical 
attractions into mechanical bodily forcives by reaction. 


224. It is important to notice that although the total work done on the 
system in building it up as aforesaid is equal to the sum of the electrical 
potential energy of the charges and of the polarisations together with the 
internal stored energy in the medium or in symbols 


P r P 
{av | (ESD) = | dv is (DSE) + (— [dv r (P8E)) + [dv | BaP), 
0 . June ae 
yet it is only in the case when the law of induction is linear when 
EB » PrP 
| (PSE) — | (ESP), 
0 0 


that the total work done on the system is equal to the electrical potential 
energy of the charges in their specified distribution. } 


The fact that any want of reversibility in the elastic forces resisting the 
establishment of the polarisation is completely accounted for by a corre- 
sponding irreversibility in the purely electrical energy of the polarisation 


induced so that (ESP) + (PSE) 

is a perfect differential under all circumstances verifies that the forces: 

resisting the displacement of the free electric charges are reversible so that 
(ESD) + (DSE) | 


is a complete differential. 


225. The mechanical relations of the polarised medium*. Having 
obtained in the previous paragraphs a ‘definite value for the potential 
energy of the mechanical forces acting on the dielectric medium as a whole, 
we may at once proceed to investigate the nature of the forces of which it is: 
the energy function. 


To deduce the forces from their potential energy function we vary this 
function with regard to the geometrically possible displacements of the 
medium as a whole. In any such displacement however the polarisation 
must be kept constant, for it is determined wholly by the internal degrees 
of freedom of the medium. We see at once by giving the medium a small 
linear displacement that the force acting on it is the vector | | 


— grad W = [grad (PB . B) de, 
the differentials however not operating on P. 


* Cf. Larmor, Phil. Trans. A, 190 (1897), p. 248. 
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This is the same as 
| V (P.E) dr, 
the operator V not affecting P. 


This determines the linear components of the force; there may also be 
a torque. To obtain its components give the body a small vectorial rotation 
dw: in this displacement the element dv goes into a position where E has 
the value E + [E . dw] and so the variation of the energy is 


3W =| (P.[E.dw]) dv = — [(o [E.P}) de, 
and thus the couple is ) 


_ | [EP] do. 


226. There is however also a simple alternative method of deducing 
these results from the ideas involved in the theory of the polarisation in the 
medium. The mtchanical force acting on a single doublet of moment e at 
a point in the field where the electric force intensity is E is represented by 
the vector (e. V)E. 


Thus by simple addition over all the doublets in the volume element dv of 
the polarised body, we obtain that the linear force on the element of the 


medium is equal to x(e. V)E= (de. V)E 


= (P.. V) Edv 
or (P. V) E per unit volume. 


In this calculation the value taken for E excludes the local part of the 
total forcive which acts on any pole at the place. In such cases when we 
are dealing with a summation throughout the element of volume, the local 
actions in each charge element, which really arise from the other elements 
in the volume, must all be cancelled by complementary reactions, so that in 
the aggregate such terms will not occur. 


: This expression for the linear component of the mechanical force per 
unit volume on the medium is slightly different to that obtained from the 
energy, the difference being actually 


(P . curl B), 
which is however zero if curl E = 0, 


i.e. if the electrical forces have a potential which is true in the present 
statical theory: the difference should however be noticed for future reference. 


The elementary theory also shows that the simple bi-pole above mentioned 


is subject to a torque of amount 
le. E] 
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and thus we obtain for the torque on the element of volume of the polarised 
medium (P .E] d, 


or in all a vector [P. E] per unit volume. This is the same as the previous 
result. 

If the medium carries a volume charge of density p there is to be added to 
the linear constituent of the force on it the vector 


pE = Ediv D. 


227. In pursuance of our general plan we can now show that this bodily 
forcive can be represented by means of an applied stress system identical 
with one of the types found necessary in the previous chapter. The general 
method is to write down the bodily forcive on any element of the dielectric 
and then try and exhibit them as the result of an elastic stress acting over 
the surface of the element. To accomplish this we must as usual try and put 
the x-component of the bodily forcive F per unit volume into the form 


OL fe aM Le aay Aas ' 
Ox oy ae? 


because then | F,dv taken throughout any volume can be expressed as a 


surface integral over the surface of that volume. Now in the general] case 
F,, = V,, (P .E) + E, div D* 


OH, oH, OE, oD. oD, oD, 
=P, - +P, ae +P, a +E, ot eran + E, 
Now remembering that E is the gradient of a potential and using the sub- 
stitution 


P=D-~, 
we find that 
F, =D 1p, Sei ens me (E,? + E,? + E,*) + E, div D 
=D, 52 + DG +. Ge — ae +E, divD 
> BD BO PA oe 
ana aie - 2 (B,D, aus 5, Be D,) + 5 ° &, D,). 


We have thus succeeded in our aim. We can write the other components 

in the same way and thus we see that this linear part of the bodily mechanical 

forcive on any element of the medium can be expressed by means of surface 
* It is for the present always to be noticed that V does not affect P. 


— 
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tractions over its outer boundary. The complete specification of the stress 
system defining these tractions is given in the matrix form 


E? | 
E,D,, ep E,.D, ? E,.D, | 
Sar 
E2 
E,D, ’ E,,D, ba ae ED, 
E2 
E.D, ? E.D, ) E_D. > cia 
877 


228. We notice again that in the general case this stress system is 
not self-conjugate, the diagonal or cross terms are not equal: this means 
that there is a bodily torque which is equal per unit volume to the 
differences in the cross terms; for instance the z-component is 

fips a Vn aa E,D, a) E.D, 
= E,P, — E,P, 
This is precisely the same torque which was determined from the elementary 
principles, so that this stress specification includes everything. It is moreover 
identical with the second type of stress examined in the previous chapter 
for the general dielectric medium with no discontinuities.. But now there is 
no contradiction of principle: our material dielectric 1s now polarised and 
will thus be more than a mere medium of transmission as regards the 
mechanical force. In the Faraday-Maxwell theory the function of the 
dielectric, essentially continuous, is merely to transmit the forces without 
adding anything to them, but on the present theory the elements of the 
dielectric medium are subject to a definite additional type of strain the 
reactions to which are sufficient to account for the more general form of 
stress found necessary to transmit the electrical actions. | 


229. To obtain a simpler expression* of this stress let us choose con- 
venient axes. Choose the (#, y) plane as the plane of D and £ and the 
z-axis as the internal bisector of the angle 20 between these two vectors. 
The z-axis is chosen to form the usual right-handed system. Now 

(D,, D,, D,) = (Dcos 0, Dsin 9, 0), 
(E,, E,, E,) = (£ cos 6, — £ sin 8, 0), 


and thus the matrix 1s now 


| 2 ' 

| ED cos? @ — = ; ED sin 6 cos 6, ) 

| TT 

| 2 

| — ED sin 6 cos 8, — ED sin? — =, 0 

. 

‘ F2 
| een Gtid 
| 0, ; 0, — 


which can be dissected into parts. 
* Cf. Maxwell, Treatise, 11. p. 280. 
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2 2 
(i) The terms — _ make a uniform hydrostatic pressure = throughout 


the medium. 

(ii) The two terms in the diagonal give a torque per unit volume ED sin 20 
and the remaining terms represent 

(iii) a tension along the z-axis HD cos? 6, 


(iv) a pressure (—) along the y-axis — ED sin? 6. 


In a diagram they are 


EDSin’0a 


E DCos’ @ EDCos’9¢ 


EDSin*4 
Fig. 48 


This is the general result and is fairly.complex but if we take the medium 
to be isotropic considerable simplification results. In this case 6=0 and 
the bodily torque vanishes. Moreover the other parts reduce to a pull or 
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tension along the lines of force or induction equal to HD and a hydrostatic 
pressure all round equal to = Et This is identical with Maxwell’s stress 


system, when the dielectric medium is free aether, which is the only case 
with which he deals. 


230. The reduction of the bodily forcive on dielectric media to a repre- 
sentation by means of an imposed stress system, which we have just dis- 
cussed, is valid only in so far as the medium is without discontinuities. 
When there are in the electric field interfaces of transition between different 
media, there will also exist surface tractions on them which may be 
evaluated either as the result of the Maxwellian tractions towards the two 
sides of the interface or by considering an actual, somewhat abrupt, interface 
to be the limit of a rapid continuous variation of the properties of the medium 
which takes place across a layer of finite thickness. Let then the total 
displacement D with its circuital characteristic where there is no free charge 
be made up of the dielectric material polarisation P and the displacement 
proper — We have then 

div E = 47 (p+ p’), 


wherein p’ is the Poisson ideal volume density corresponding to the polarisa- 
tion, and p is the volume density of free charge, surface distributions being 
now, by hypothesis, non-existent. Also 


diy Pane: 


The mechanical forcive acting on the dielectric is per unit volume a force 
F and couple G where 

F = (P. V) E+ pE, 

G = [PE]. 
The linear force acting on the whole transition layer is the value of | Fdv 
integrated through it. This integral is finite although the volume of integra- 
tion is small, on account of the large values of the differential coefficients 
which occur in the expression of VE. To evaluate it we endeavour by 
integration by parts to reduce the magnitude of the quantity that remains 


under the sign of volume integration, so that in the limit we may be able 
to neglect that part: thus we obtain 


[Fav = [z .D,df + | (ep + p’) Edv. 


Now by the definition of the electric force E it is the force due to a volume 
distribution of density p + p’ and to extraneous causes; so that in the limit 
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when the transitional layer is indefinitely thin, we have, by Coulomb’s 
principle, 


HUES a 


=< | @.,— E,) E+E) df, 


E,, E, being the vectors of electric force on the two sides of the layer and 
E,,, E,,, the normal components of these forces, all measured towards the 


side 2, while o and o’ are the surface densities constituted in the limit by 
the aggregates of p and p’ respectively taken ee aes ak layer. Hence 
in the limit 


[ra= | [ema 5, [,— B) ) (E, + E,) df. 


Thus the electric traction on the interface of transition may be represented 
by a pull towards each side, along the direction of the resultant force E; this 
pull is. on the side 2, of intensity 


1 
P, EH, + 


o (E, E, ) E,, 


or what is the same thing 
P, E, — 3 (P2,,— Pi, — 0) BE, =3 (co + Pi, + P.,) E, 
in the direction of E,; on the face 1 the pull is 
2 (o — oe ra P, ) E,, 
now in the direction of E,. As the tangential component of the electric 


force E is under all circumstances continuous across the interface the total 
traction on both sides is along the normal and equivalent to 


2 (P, an P, ) (Ei, ps KE, ): 
together with tractions $E,o, 4E,o acting on the true charge ao, all the 
quantities being now measured positive in any the same direction. In the 
case where there is no surface charge this simply reduces. to a normal pull 


towards the side 2 of amount — 27P, ? + 27P, ? 


When the interface is between a dielectric 1 and a conductor 2, the traction 
is only towards the side 1 and is equal to }(P,, +o) E,, or 3D, E,, per 
unit area, along the normal, which is now the direction of the resultant 
force. 


231. All this is quite independent of the law of the connection between 
the polarisation and the electric force in the material medium. Thus under 
the most general circumstances as regards electric field, the forcive on the 
material due to its electric excitation consists of the interfacial tractions thus 
specified together with a force F and a torque @ per unit volume given by 
the above formula, viz. F = (PV)E, 


G = [PE]. 
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The assumptions underlying this analysis that the transitions are gradual, 
will be sufficiently satisfied even if the intermediate layer is only one or two 
molecules in thickness, for as these molecules are arranged slightly in and 
out, and not in exact rows along the interface, their polarity can still be 
averaged into a continuous density, as above. The aggregate tractions over 
a thin layer of transition thus do not depend sensibly on the nature of the 
transition, but only the circumstances on the two sides of the layer. 


In the case of a fluid medium, the bodily part of the forcive produces 
and is compensated by a fluid pressure 


[ ea), 


where P, being polarisation induced by the electric force E, is for a fluid in 
the same direction as E and a function of its magnitude. This pressure will 
be transmitted statically in the fluid medium to the interfaces (i.e. a reacting 


pressure [ (PdE) exerted by the interface will keep the medium in internal 


equilibrium); combining it there with the surface tractions proper, it appears 
that the material equilibrium of fluid media is secured as regards forces of 
electric origin, if extraneous force is provided to compensate a total normal 
traction towards each side of each interface, of intensity 


=o epe hes | (PdE). 


In the case usually treated, in which a linear law of induction is assumed, so 
that the relation between P and E is 


the mechanical result of the electric excitation of the fluid medium is easily 
shown to be the same as if each interface were pulled towards each side by 


. 2 
a Faraday-Maxwell stress made up of a pull a along the lines of force and 


an equal pressure in all directions at mght angles. But this imposed 
geometrical self-equilibrating stress system would not be an adequate repre- 
sentation of the mechanical forcive in a solid medium; for then the bodily 
forcive, instead of being wholly transmitted is in part balanced on the spot , 
by reactions depending on the solidity of the material. The forcive acting 
on isotropic material may however in every case, whether the induction 
follows a linear law or not, be expressible as an extraneous or imposed system, 


made up of a bodily hydrostatic pressure | (PdE) (which in the case of a fluid 


only relieves the ordinary fluid pressure and so diminishes the compression) 
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together with normal tractions on the interfaces between dielectric media, 


of intensity — 2nP,,? — PdE acting towards each side, and tractions 
1p, E — | (P dE) 
on the surfaces of conductors acting towards the dielectric. 


232. Asa single example of these yeneral principles let us consider the 
energy and ponderomotive forces of a homogeneous dielectric ellipsoid in 
an otherwise uniform field. 

We have already solved this problem as far as obtaining the field is 
concerned. We then showed that the field inside the ellipsoid has, with the 
usual notation, a potential 

aay | py 7 Eyy Ss Ez 
1+ A(e—1) 14+ B(e—1) 14+ C(e—-1)’ 
and thus the force intensity at any point inside the ellipsoid has components 
( EB, fy ee ) 
1+A(e—1)’ 14+ B(e—1) 14+C(e—-1)/’ 


and the components of the polarisation intensity are therefore 


pL: E, E, E, ) 
Agr [as 1 hint 1 ; 
Aer Em rca Oa asa 


We thus conclude that the portion of the total energy of the field which is 
associated with the polarisation of the material of the ellipsoid and which 
serves as an energy function of the bodily forces on that ellipsoid is merely 


1 Gah 
7 | (PE) dv = <— | EP dn, 


the integral being taken throughout the volume of the ellipsoid, # denoting 
the force intensity of the total field. 


This is equal to 


e—1 Tae 4rrabe 
Sir Tao 
in the present case when the ellipsoid is homogeneous. 
The mechanical force can either be obtained from the energy function 
or by the elementary methods. Adopting the former we see that it is a 
wrench of intensity F and in which the couple is @ where 


ie Ee? pe Hart 
F = grad | dv, Ee = 15 5 
0 fe 
@ = 5/5 ae, 


6 denoting a generalised angular component. 
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We thus see that if the field changes very slightly in the space occupied 


2 
by the ellipsoid or if e is uniform throughout the ellipsoid 


F = 4rabce’ grad E, 
so that it will be attracted into places of stronger force (not necessarily higher 
potential). 

To obtain some idea of the nature of the couple let us specialise our 
assumptions slightly. If the ellipsoid is fixed to rotate about its c-axis and 
the field is in a direction perpendicular to this axis, then 

E., = E cos @, HL, = E sin 8@, Eo = 0), 
@ determining the angle between the plane of the c-axis and H and the plane 
of the c- and a-axes, then 
E? (e — 1) cos? 3 sin? @ | 
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so that 
ow 
Leite 


1 1 e—1 
— = s kd fy2 j 
Ifa>b6 then A < B <1 and the quantity in the square bracket is negative, 


thus G, is negative when 0 < a We thus see that the ellipsoid always tends 


to turn its longest axis into the direction of the field. 


233. On electric displacement*. Since the vectors of the present theory 
satisfy exactly the same conditions as those of the original Maxwell-Faraday 
theory they must ultimately represent the same quantities. But the theory 
just developed is based on elementary physical notions regarding the behaviour 
of the dielectric medium when introduced into an electric field. The present 
ideas must therefore help us to explain the former theory and by means of 
it we should be able to obtain some insight into the nature of ‘electric dis- 
placement.’ This is best accomplished by considering a particular problem; 
viz. that of a parallel plate condenser with large surfaces with equal positive 

and negative charges; a plane slab of some dielectric substance (constant e€) 
‘is inserted parallel to the plates. We treat the air spaces as a vacuum 
because its density is so slight. The solution of this problem is easy and if 
the surface densities of charge on the plates of the condenser are + o the 


electric force is 47 all across the air spaces and is ue in the dielectric. (The 


lines of force are straight across by ame es and at the surface of the 
dielectric <E, = E,.) * 


* Cf. Larmor, Aether and Matter; Lorentz, Versuch einer Theorie der electrischen und optischen 
Erscheinungen in bewegten Korpern. 
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Now on the present theory of the matter the dielectric substance is 
polarised : the molecules have a positive and negative pole and owing to 
the presence of the field the axes have a convergence towards a definite 
direction, viz. straight across between the plates, so that their moments no 
longer cancel. The intensity of polarisation of the medium is thus at each 
point directed straight across between the plates. 

If now we consider a small rectangular volume element of the substance 
parallel to the lines of force straight across 
we see that the polarisation of all the 
molecules in it is equivalent to a small j+ 
polar distribution in the volume, which is |, 
just the same as if it had a positive charge | +7 
of density + co, on one end and a negative 
charge of density — o, on the other. All [+ 
the little molecular moments can be f+ 
summed up into a uniform polarisation: +8, 
the irregular molecular distribution is 
smoothed out into a uniform average. At 
least this is an effective representation of 
the matter. It does not mean that we 
assert that there is an actual charge on 
each end of the little element but that the 
aggregate of the polarisation in the element 
can be replaced by these charges when 
investigating its action at external points. 
The essential thing for this purpose is the 
electric moment of the element and any 
distribution giving the right moment is an 
effectively correct one. 

Now by combining all these small rectangular elements so polarised into 
the finite piece of dielectric we see that there will be an uncompensated part* 
of the surface density (which is not necessarily the same for each element) 
where one rectangular block abuts on the next one and at an end at the 
boundary of the dielectric itself there remains the complete surface polarity. 
This amounts to what we have called the ideal electric distribution of Poisson ; 
the outstanding parts throughout the medium correspond to the volume 
density and the complete polarity remaining at the surface of the medium 
corresponds to the ideal surface density. Regarded in this way it is obvious 
that this theoretical distribution and the actual one will not give the same 
field in the immediate neighbourhood of an element of the substance. The 
ideal distribution has been smoothed out from the other and it is only at 
a distance that it is effectively equivalent to the actual polarity. 


* In the particular case examined this uncompensated charge is zero. 


+ a 
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In the example under immediate consideration the field in the ‘dielectric 
is uniform and so the intensity of polarisation will also be uniform throughout 
the medium: thus the charges on the ends of adjacent small elements will 
be the same and thus when put together there will be no uncompensated 
polarity : we shall merely have a surface density of ideal electric charge 
—o’ on one face of the dielectric and + o’ on the other. In the old-fashioned 
way of describing these things o (the charge density on the plates of the 
condenser) might be called the free charge and o’ the bound charge (as it 
cannot be moved); o” is only the end aspect of the polarisation in the medium 
which has a counterpart at the other side of the medium and they cancel across. 

On our theory o’ is equal to the normal component of the polarisation 
at the surface and this is 

e—l1 
A 
E, 


‘ Aira 
but since E, = — = —— we have 
& € 


E,, 


So that 3 gc—o=-. 


234. Let us now examine another point. The polarisation of the 
element can be expressed by saying that an electric displacement in the 
element from one end to.the other has taken place. Initially the positive 
and negative charges effectively coincide and cancel but on the application 
of an electric field they are separated and the electric moment can be con- 
sidered to arise from the electric displacement of one charge relative to the 
other. We can at least theoretically imagine it to be like this. There is 
thus an actual movement of electric charge. Hssentially the movement 
consists in the molecules being really strained round a bit, but when we 
ageregate these up for the small rectangular volume element as before, the 
effect is the same as if the positive charge were moved from one face of the 
volume element to the opposite one. " If this is the case how can we measure 
the displacement? The proper measure is the product 


of each charge element by the distance through 
which it is moved and the total sum of the quan- wee ep 
tities so obtained because if we moved the same 
charge in each case through half the length it ought to give half the 
measure of the displacement. Thus the total electric displacement in our 


gmall rectangular volume element of end area de and length o/ is 
ode X Ol = o'dr, 
where 57 is the volume of the element; but this is the moment produced in 


the element. Thus an effective measure of the displacement in the volume 
element is the intensity of polarisation multiplied into the volume. 
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Thus for the slab of dielectric in the example considered the result of the 
total electric displacements in the medium is merely to displace a surface 
charge o’ from one side of the slab to the other straight across. There is 
a true displacement of electricity equal to a displacement right across. The 
flux of electricity measured in this way is a true electric displacement. 

But on the Faraday-Maxwell theory of electric action the electric dis- 


placement in any small volume dv is taken to be 2 


Aar 
Pai: LO cy eM te at 
Ad 4p | 
so that in addition to the true electric displacement represented by the term 
Pdv as in the present theory there is something else which is quite a new 
thing altogether. If we call the true electric flux or induction a displacement 


which is equal to 


the term dv represents quite an extraneous thing altogether. This part 
TT 


still exists in empty space when there are no dielectrics present so that it 
cannot possibly be ascribed to an electric displacement. Maxwell’s flux 
vector is therefore not all electric displacement as part of it remains when 
there is no electricity present at that point. The part Pdv is as we have 


E 
already seen a true electric displacement and the other part ne dv we call the 


aethereal displacement. This latter part has the same properties as the former. 

Thus if we want to retain the analogy between the simple displacement 
theory of Maxwell and the polarisation theory Just developed we must 
introduce this new type of displacement so that the total electric displacement 
of Maxwell includes the true electric displacement of the present theory and 
the aethereal displacement. 


235. The real significance of the matter is however best exhibited in 
another manner. Consider again the ex- 
ample of the condenser with the dielectric 
slab; what happens when it is charged? As 
far as we are at present concerned the con- 
denser may be charged by transferring a 
positive charge + Q round a wire connecting 
the two plates thereby leaving, in defect, a 
charge —@Q on the one plate and creating 
an excess of charge + @ on the other plate. 
While this is being accomplished a displace- 
ment is taking place in the dielectric (the 
polarisation is being gradually set up) and 
a charge Y’ is displaced across the medium 
from one side to the other. This is all the 
electric motion that takes place; an actual 


Fig. 50 
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charge @ moves round the wire and a change of polarisation in the dielectric 
corresponds to a motion of a charge Q’ across the dielectric. 


But since Y = Ao and Q’ = Ao’, where A is the equal area of the parallel 
faces of condenser plates and dielectric (the charge is assumed uniformly 
distributed) we have that 


v-(i-e 


so that the displacement of charge across the dielectric is not equal to that 
round the wire: and there is nothing at all in the free spaces between. — 


If we stop here we shall have a very complicated state of affairs. It was 
merely in order to avoid all these complications in electrodynamic theory 
that Maxwell made the assumption that the displacement which takes place 
during any electric change is always circuital; that is always takes place 
in complete circuits. If we, with Maxwell, make the postulate that electricity 
always flows in complete cycles we shall find electrodynamic theory much 
easier to handle. This will appear later. | 


In the example above, Maxwell would therefore postulate a hypothetical 
total displacement equal to @ in the air and in the dielectric; this being 
all that is required to complete the flow of the quantity Q all round. 
Hstimated per unit volume this would mean adding a displacement i at 


each point of space between the condenser plates. (It is assumed that E = 0 
everywhere except between the plates.) 


236. This is easily seen to be the general result. If E is the force 
intensity at any point of an electric field Maxwell’s theory adds a displace- 


ment equal to ra at that point to any true electric displacement that may 


occur there. If we do this then the flux of displacement is always in closed 
cycles. This additional displacement is not true electric displacement at 
all, as it exists at points in a vacuum; it is an aethereal displacement 
possessing all the electrodynamic properties of true electric flux. 


A dynamical theory of electromagnetic actions should give a reason for 
this action in the aether, for the existence of this aethereal displacement 
which has the same properties as a flow of electricity but is not itself a flow 
of electricity. The hypothesis is however experimentally correct and it 
simplifies the theory immensely and there we shall leave it for the present. 


On this view of the matter the aether is to be regarded as the seat of 
part of the energy associated with any electrostatic field, viz. that part 
associated with the production of the aethereal displacement. On a previous 

L. 15 
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analogy this part may be taken as distributed throughout the field with 
a density at any point equal to 
E 1 
ay sok, fe eth) TH 
‘ (z : fa Sar a 
a result which is verified by the fact that all the energy in the field is located 
in the aether if no dielectric medium is present. 


237. The relation of inductive capacity to density. One of the most 
successful ways of testing a constitutional theory of the present type is to 
formulate on the same basis the connection between the constitutional re- 
lations involved in it and the physical or chemical constitution of the 
medium. In the present case the whole constitutive character of the theory 
is involved in the one constant introduced in it, viz. the specific inductive 
capacity «. If therefore we can formulate a connection between this con- 
stant and the constitution of the medium we shall have a definite means 
of testing the general validity of our theory. It is quite easy to obtain a 
relation between the constant « and the density of the medium in certain 
simple cases and we shall find that it agrees very well with our experi- 
mental knowledge on the same question. 


Let the dielectric medium contain » molecules per unit volume, these 
molecules being presumed to be merely concentrated when a change of density 
of the medium occurs. Each of the molecules becomes polarised to a moment 
p by the field of the electric force; this field is made up of the extraneous 
exciting field and that of: the polarised molecules themselves; the latter 
again consists of a part arising from the polarised medium as a whole and 
a part involving only the immediate surroundings of the point considered ; 
to obtain an estimate of these various parts let us consider again the method 
of their separation. 


238. The total electric force acting on a single molecule is derived from 

the aggregate potential 
d= & (pV) = 

This potential, when the point considered is inside the polarised medium, 
involves the actual distribution of the surrounding molecules; and thus the 
force derived from it changes rapidly, at any instant of time, in the interstices 
between the molecules. But when the point considered is outside the 
polarised medium, or inside a cavity formed in it (whose dimensions are 
large compared with molecular distances) the summation in the expression 
for ¢ may be replaced by continuous integration; so that P denoting the 
intensity of polarisation in the molecules of the dielectric medium 


i d 
$=} PV=, 
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and the force thus derived is perfectly regular and continuous. This expression : 
may be integrated by parts since, the origin being now outside the region of 
the integral, no infinities of the function to be integrated occur in that region. 


Thus 
P,, div P 
o= [4 - (Sa 


that is, the potential at points in free aether is due to Poisson’s ideal volume 
density p = — div P and a surface density o = P,,. When the point considered 
is In an interior cavity, this surface density is extended over the surface of 
the cavity as well as over the outer boundary. Now when it is borne in mind 
that, at any rate in a fluid, the polar molecules are in rapid movement and 
not in fixed positions which would imply a sort of crystalline structure, it 
follows that the electric force on a molecule in the interior of the material 
medium, with which we are concerned, is an average force involving the 
average distribution of these-molecules, and is therefore properly due to an 
ideal continuous density like Poisson’s, even as regards the elements of volume 
which are very close up to the point considered. To compute the average 
force which causes the polarisation of a given molecule we have thus to 
consider that molecule as situated in the centre of a spherical cavity whose 
radius is of the order of molecular dimensions; and we have to take account 
of the effect of a Poisson averaged continuous local polarisation surrounding 
the molecule, whose intensity increases from nothing at a certain distance 
from the centre up to the full amount P at the limit of the molecular range, 
this intensity being USES uniform in direction and a function of the 
distance only. 


We therefore assume spherical stratification in the distribution of the 
Poisson ideal volume density near the point under investigation. To estimate 
the effect of an elementary shell in this stratification, the charge in it can be 
reckoned as a surface density on it of intensity 


oP cos 8,° 


oP denoting the small increment of P as we pass through the shell, and 6 the 
polar angle between the direction of P and the normal at the point of the 
shell. This shell thus contributes-a force at the centre in the direction of 
P equal to 


° pd 
il me cos @ sin 6dédd 


Agr 
—— ys OP. 


Thus on the whole the local part of the forcive is 


Ag [P Arr 
aah sp = — Pp. 
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The force polarising the molecules is therefore 
_ An 
E 7% 3: oe 


E denoting the total electric force. Now if the polarisation produced be 
presumed to be proportional to the polarising force — 


p=<(E+ZP), 
5 
and thus since» P = Xp= np, 
we have P= ne (E+ P), 
and by the definition of « we have 
e—l 
pag i 
e— 1 : e— 1 ,(et+2 
Thus bar Vie ay (1+ 3 ) = ne’ ( 3 ). 
—l Ar 
Th eet x 
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from which we see that the function 
e—l 
e+2 


must be proportional to the density of the medium. This is the usual Lorentz 
formula* which has been satisfactorily verified in numerous cases. 


239. On the mechanism of dielectric polarisationt. We have thus seen 
that the only consistent view of the action of a dielectric in transmitting the 
actions.in electrostatic fields is the one based on the idea of the electric polari- 
sation of the individual molecules of the matter in the field, each of which is 
thus presumed to contain as an essential part of its constitution certain electric 
charges more or less tightly bound in its interior, but which can be separated, 
the positive from the negative, when an electric field is applied from without. 
We have also mentioned the fact that in all probability these charges are 
constituted, the negative of a certain number of more or less identical atomic 
charges, the electrons, of extremely small mass and the positive in an as yet 
uncertain manner. Although the explanations developed above have in 
reality no reference to this very definite constitution of the involved charges 
and the mechanism of its binding in the atoms, it seems certainly of theoretical 
interest, if not of practical importance, to formulate the connection between 

* This formula was determined for the optical case by R. Lorentz, Ann. Phys. Chem. (3), 11 


(1880), p. 77; 20 (1883), p. 19; and independently by H. A. Lorentz, Ann. Phys. Chem. (3), 


' 9 (1880), p. 642. The mode of deduction here given is due to Larmor, Phil. Trans. A, 190 (1897), 
p- 232. 


{ Lorentz, Arch. Néerland (1892), p. 363. Cf. also Livens, Phil. Mag. xxiv. p. 285 (1912). 
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the general theory and the special form of it treated as a branch of the general 
electron theory of these things. Of course any such procedure naturally 
brings us into close contact with the vexed question of the constitution of 
the molecule which is occupying so much attention at present. We can 
however obtain sufficient information in a tentative sort of way without 
making any very special hypothesis. Ofcourse the state of affairs exemplified 
cannot in the least be said to depict the thing as it really exists. All we do 
is to imagine some simple system that will coordinate and explain the majority 
of the phenomena known to us. 


240. We imagine therefore a body composed of innumerable molecules or 
atoms, of particles, as Lorentz calls them, each molecule containing a certain 
number of electrons and the necessary positive charge. Since there is as yet 
no definite evidence as to the distribution of this positive charge, it is best 
to adopt an hypothesis which renders most easy the task of deducing the 
properties of the atom from its structure. It will be supposed therefore 
that the positive electrification is distributed rigidly throughout the volume 
of the atom and this condition is probably secured in any case to a sufficient 
approximation on account of the comparatively large mass of the positive 
constituents. The model atom as pictured by Kelvin and worked with 
by J. J. Thomson*, was assumed to be spherical in form and the distri- 
bution of the positive charge uniform, but we need not make these special 
assumptions for our present theory, especially as it would seem to be incon- 
sistent with the recent work on the question. 


Now on the modern view of these things all electrical phenomena are 
concerned with the motions of this complicated electrical system, called an 
atom. The main part of the motion is that of the negative electrons and it 
is possible to discuss the subject in terms of these electrons. But of course 
any method of procedure in which the motion of the individual electrons is 
the object of our investigation is wholly useless when the distribution of the 
atoms is highly irregular. . We have thus as usual to express ourselves in 
terms of statistical or averaged sums over all the electrons in the element 
of volume. Statistically the effect of an electric force on a body 1s to polarise 
the molecules, that is, to twist them round or alter them in some way so that 
they have a definite polarity. We can express this polarity as an averaged 
sum over all the electrons per unit volume. 


241. The z-component of the moment of a simple bi-polar element is 
ex’ — ex, 


(x’, y’, 2’) being the coordinates of the positive pole, and (z, y, 2) those of the 
equal negative pole of the doublet referred to fixed rectangular axes. 


* Phil. Mag. (5), XLtv. (1897), pp. 310. See also his books Electricity and Matter and Cor- 
puscular Theory of Matter. 
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If the element of volume is small enough we have simply to add up 
vectorially the moments of the simple doublets contained in it to get the 
resultant moment of the element, 1.e. its polarisation. 


The z-component of the intensity of polarisation is thus 
P, = Le (vw — x), 
where = is taken per unit volume over all the doublets. This is simply 


Lex, taken for all the electrons and the elements of positive charge per unit 
volume, due regard being paid to sign. Thus 
| P,= dex 
is the z-component of the polarisation. Now let (z, 7, 2) be the mean centre 
of the positive charge distribution in the element of volume at any instant, 
then, since the atom was originally neutral, this is also the mean position of 
the negative charges before they are displaced relatively to the positive 
charges. Thus Lex for the positive charges is 


GLE, 
and for the negative charges it is 
| xue + Lex, 
where (x, y, z) is now the displacement of the negative electron e from its 
neutral position of equilibrium. 


But Xe for the positive charges is equal but opposite in sign to Xe for the 
negative electrons, and thus P, = Yea, 


x now being taken only for the negative electrons, (x, y, z) denoting the 
component displacements of that electron from its neutral position of 
equilibrium. : 

We have thus expressed the polarisation in terms of the negative electrons 
alone and it 1s in this form that we shall use it. 


242. The position of an electron or better its displacement (xz, y, 2), 
and therefore the polarisation, depends on the forces acting on the electron. 
These forces are in the present instance of two types only. 


Firstly there is the electric force due to the electric field in the aether. 
At first sight it might be thought that this is simply eH, where E is the electric 
force intensity, and this is what is taken by most authors. On closer investiga- 
tion it is however obvious that just as in the last paragraph a term must be 
added on account of the polarisation in the medium. This local force may 
generally be taken to be of the simple form* 

aP, 
* In isotropic media only. In the-case where the medium possesses natural or induced 


aeolotropic characteristics the local force would be different in different directions and not 
necessarily parallel to the polarisation. Cf. Larmor, Phil. Trans. A, 190 (1897), p. 236. 
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and its direction is that of P; a is some constant depending on the local 
distribution of atoms or molecules and which therefore would constantly 
vary with the temperature and pressure, but which in most cases is very 


nearly equal to ae 


Secondly there is the force of unknown origin and amount holding the 
electron inside the atom. Before the external field is applied the internal 
forces of this type will hold the electron in a certain position of stable 
equilibrium, and if the field is not too strong the displacement from this 
equilibrium position when it is applied will only be small*, so that the force 
holding it back may be taken to be proportional to the displacement. We 
can easily imagine in a general way that this quasi-elastic force has its origin 
in the mutual electrical actions between the charges in the atoms. Thus 
denoting by & a certain positive constant which depends on the properties 
of the atom, and which may be different for different electrons in the atom, 
we may write for the components of this force 

— k(x, y, 2) 
(x, y, z) being interpreted as before stated, for each electron as the components 
in three definite directions of its displacement from the equilibrium position 
it occupied when the atom was undisturbed by any external actions. An 
average isotropy 1s assumed for the intra-molecular forces f. 

Now in a condition of equilibrium these two forces, the internal and external 
forces, must balance so that for each electron we have three equations of the 


type — kx + e (HE, + aP,) = 0, 
so that the displacement of the electron has an z-component equal to 
* , + oP, 
@2 
and therefore Pes Or a0, - (E,, + aP,), 


the sum & being taken per unit volume over all the contained electrons, each 


with their proper value of k. Thus 
e2 


P= 3 


1— 2—- 


* The fields which can be created in actual practice are very feeble compared with those 
that probably exist inside the atoms or molecules. 

+ The question of aeolotropic intra-molecular forces is considered by Voigt (Magneto u. 
Electro-optik) as also is the case when the forces are not proportional to the displacement. The 
necessity for this extension does not however appear to exist at present, since all the phenomena 
which are explained by them can be more suitably accounted for on the assumption of aeolotropy 
in the local forcive, which is entirely neglected by Voigt. ' 


x 
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Thus on the present form of theory the dielectric constant of the medium is 
e where 


and it is thus interpreted completely in terms of the electronic constitution 
of the medium. This formula was first obtained by Lorentz but owing to 


the uncertainty in the value of & it is of very little practical use in the present 
instance. 


It might be thought that this view of the affair is necessarily restricted 
in that it leads essentially to a linear relation between P and E, which although 
apparently satisfactory from the practical standpoint, is nevertheless merely 
an approximation to the real state of affairs; but it must be remembered 
that our deduction is also essentially based on the linear relation between 
the quasi-elastic force resisting displacement and the displacement of the 


electron itself, and it is only so far as this assumption is justified that the 
above result is valid. 


243. Pyro- and piezo-electricity*. We have generally assumed in the 
preceding discussions that the elements of all dielectric media are always 
permanently neutral as regards their electrical effect on external systems so 
leng as they are not under the influence of an external polarising field. This 
would imply that anything in the nature of permanent polarity, which is such 
an important feature in the correlative subject of magnetism, is non-existent, 
or at least negligible, in the electrical case. Whether any such presumption 
is really justifiable it is difficult to say but there are certain phenomena which 
seem to suggest at least the possibility that it is not valid in every case. 

Several substances like quartz and tourmaline which crystallise in 
asymmetric forms always appear to be polarised immediately after their 
temperature is changed, and in opposite directions according as it is raised 
or lowered. The polarisation exhibits itself mainly as an apparent separation 
of charge on the outer surface of the piece of the substance under investigation, 
one part of which appears positively charged and the opposite negatively 
charged. This is the phenomenon of pyro-electricity. If the substance is 
maintained for any period at the new temperature the polarisation gradually 
disappears and soon ceases to be observable at all. 


244, Lord Kelvin explainst this phenomenon by assuming that the 
elements of the crystal substance are permanently polarised to an extent, 


* A complete account of these phenomena with all the associated experimental and theoretical 
details can be found in Voigt, Lehrbuch der Kristallphysik (Leipzig, 1910). Cf. also the same 
author’s Kompendium der theoretischen Physik (Leipzig, 1896), Bd. 11, Teil 4, §§ 11-15, 20. 

t Nicol’s Cyclopedia of Physical Science, 1860. Math. and Phys. Papers, 1. p. 315. 
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however, depending on the temperature, and that they are arranged with 
their electric axes in regular order in the crystalline media with which the 
phenomenon is associated. If the material of the crystal and in particular 
its outer surface are not perfectly non-conducting, the polarisation will 
ultimately give rise to a surface distribution of charge which neutralises the 
effect of its electric field at all external parts of the field. If the polarisation 
of the medium is altered by changing its temperature and the establishment 
of the neutralising charge takes place slowly, it should be possible to detect 
the polarisation before its external field is again neutralised. 

This explanation of the phenomenon appears to be perfectly consistent 
with all the characteristic properties of the effect and, in addition, with the 
results of numerous experiments—based mainly on the independent variability 
of the polarisation and its neutralising charge-—which have been performed 
with a view to testing it. It would thus appear to be highly probable that the 
underlying assumption of permanent molecular polarity is largely justified. 


245. There is an inverse effect associated with the phenomenon of pyro- 
electricity, the existence of which was predicted by Lord Kelvin* but which 
was not observed until quite recently. If there is a relation of dependence 
between the polarisation of a medium and its temperature there must be a 
path of transformation open between the kinetic energy of thermal agitation 
of the molecules and the organised electric energy of their polarisations, and 
if the transformation can be carried out in either direction (i.e. if the effect 
is a reversible one) an alteration of the electric energy should produce a 
corresponding change in the thermal energy. ‘The electrical energy of the 
polarisations may be altered by moving the body about in an electric field 
and thus we conclude that any such movement will give rise to a temperature 
variation in the substance. This electrocaloric effect has been observed by 
Straubelt and Lange{, who find that the quantitative relation established 
for the phenomenon by Lord Kelvin by thermodynamic reasoning is satis- 
factorily verified. 


246. Another effect of an analogous nature and of even more widespread 
character than the purely thermal effects just described has been observed 
in a large number of substances§. In these cases the observed polarisation 
of the substance is produced not by changing the temperature but by the 
application of pressure on opposite sides of the substance. This pressure 
gives rise to an additional strain in the material the main effect of which is 
that the constituents of the permanent polar elements take up new positions 
in the substance and the old neutralising surface charge is no longer effective 
in balancing their field at external points. 


* Math. and Phys. Papers, 1. p. 316, 1877. 

+ Géttinger Nachr. (1902), Heft. 2. 

t Dissertation, Jena, 1905. 

§ J. and P. Curie, Paris C, R. 91 (1880), pp. 294, 383. 
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Associated with this so-called piezo-electric effect there is an inverse 
phenomenon* in which an alteration in the pure elastic strain in the medium 
is effected simply by changing the energy of the electric polarisations by 
moving the substance about in an electric field of variable intensity. 


247. Although these phenomena of pyro- and piezo-electricity-seem to 
require for their explanation the assumption of permanent polar elements in 
the substance it is possible that the occurrence of such elements may be 
a result merely of the mutual interaction of the molecules, for it is only observed 
in crystalline substances in which the molecular structure is perfectly regular, 
and in which therefore the local interaction between any molecule and its 
neighbours would always be related in a definite manner to the crystal 
structure. Such a view is supported by the fact that the polarity, which 
in such cases is essentially a phenomenon of molecular grouping, depends 
on the physical conditions as to temperature and strain in the medium, 
which are just the conditions which are circumscribed by the mutual inter- 
action of the molecules. 


248. Associated with these reversible phenomena of pyro- and piezo- 
electricity, which depend essentially on the presence of permanent polar 
elements in the medium, there are irreversible phenomena arising from the in- 
duced polarity +, when the extent of the induction in a given field is a function 
of the temperature and strain conditions of the medium. These two new 
effects can of course only be exhibited in their inverse aspects and appear as 
a temperature and strain condition variation resulting from the polarisation 
of the medium induced by an external field. The former of these effects has 
never yet been detected and the latter is usually inseparably mixed up with 
the strain produced by the mechanical forces proper on the medium resulting 
from its polarisation (the effect of electrostriction), although arrangements can 
be devised by which it can be observed f. 


* Lippmann, Ann. chim. phys. (5), 24 (1881), p. 164; Jour. de phys. (1), 10 (1881), p. 391. 
Cf. also Riecke, Gott. Nachr. (1893), pp. 3-13; Voigt, Gott. Nachr. (1894), Heft. 4. 

+ The thermal one was predicted by Lippmann, Ann. chim. phys. (5), 24 (1881), p. 171, and 
the mechanical one by Larmor, Phil. Trans. 190A (1897), § 83. The magnetic aspect of these © 
phenomena is more important. Cf. below, p. 270. 

t Bidwell, Phil. Trans. A (1888), p. 228; Proc. R. S. 1894. 


CHAPTER VI 
MAGNETO-STATICS 


249. Introduction. We now turn to the consideration of another static 
affair which occurs in electromagnetic theory: this is magnetism. The 
elementary ideas of the theory are derived from the action of certain bodies, 
called magnets, which if suspended so as to turn freely about a vertical axis 
at any part of the earth’s surface except the magnetic poles, will in general 
tend to set themselves in a certain azimuth, and if disturbed from this position 
will oscillate about it. Such bodies are the iron ore called lode-stone, and 
pieces of steel which have been subjected to certain treatment. 


It is found that the force which acts on the body tends to cause a certain 
line in the body to become parallel to a certain direction in space. This 
line we call the axis of the magnet. 


Let us now suppose the axes of several magnets have been determined 
and that the end of each which points north is marked. Then if one of these 
magnets be ‘freely suspended and another brought near to it, it is found that 
two marked ends repel each other as do also two unmarked ends, but a 
marked and an unmarked end attract. If the magnets are in the form of 
long rods or wires uniformly magnetised along their length, it is found that 
the greatest manifestations of force occur when the end of one magnet is 
held near the other, and that the phenomena can be accounted for by supposing 
that like ends of the magnets repel each other, that unlike ends attract each 
other and the intermediate parts of the magnets have no sensible effect. 


The ends of a long thin magnet are commonly called poles. In the case 
of an indefinitely thin magnet uniformly magnetised in its length the 
extremities act as centres of force and the rest of the magnet appears devoid 
of magnetic action. In all actual magnets however the magnetisation 
deviates from uniformity so that no single points can be taken as poles. 
Coulomb however by using long thin rods magnetised with care succeeded in 
establishing the law of force between two poles. 


The force between two magnetic poles is in the straight line joining them 
and numerically equal to the product of the strength of the poles divided by 
the square of the distance between them*. 


* Coulomb, Mem. del Acad. 1785, p. 603. Cf. also Biot, Traité de physique, t. iii. 
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This law of course assumes that the strength of each pole is measured in 
terms of a certain unit, the magnitude of which may be deduced from the 
terms of the law. The unit pole is such that when placed at unit distance 
in air from a similar pole, it repels it with a unit force. 


The quantity called the strength of a pole may also be called a quantity 
of magnetism (positive or negative), provided we attribute no properties to 
it, other than those observed in magnets. The quantity of magnetism at 
one pole of a magnet is always equal and opposite to that at the other so 
that the total quantity in any magnet is zero. 


Since the expression of the law of force between given quantities of 
magnetism has exactly the same mathematical form as the law of force in 
electrostatic theory much of the mathematical treatment of magnetism must 
be similar to that of electricity. We shall in fact transfer the results of our 
previous analysis directly to the subject now before us. 


250. If the middle of a long thin magnet be examined, it is found to 
possess no magnetic properties, but if the magnet be broken at that point, 
each of the pieces is found to have a magnetic pole at the place of fracture, 
and this new pole is exactly equal and opposite to the other pole belonging 


to the piece. It is impossible to procure, by any means, a magnet whose 
poles are unequal. 


If we break the long thin magnet into a number of short pieces we shall 
obtain a series of short magnets, each of which has poles of nearly the same 
strength as those of the original long magnet. 


Let us now put all the pieces of the magnet together as at first. At 
each point of junction there will be two poles exactly equal and of opposite 
kinds, placed in contact, so that their action on any other pole will be null. 
The magnet, thus rebuilt, has the same form as at first. 


Since in this case we know the long magnet to be made up of little short 
magnets, and since the phenomena are the same as in the unbroken magnet, 
we may regard the magnet, even before being broken, as made up of small 
particles, each of which has two equal and opposite poles. The same idea 
is also found to be generally true for magnets of any shape. We are thus 
induced to transfer to this case the analysis and methods of the previous 

chapter on polarised media. We regard each particle of the body (molecule 
or molecular group) as a little magnet possessing two magnetic poles of equal 
strengths at a small distance apart. The magnetic field of force of such 
a particle is deduced in a manner exactly analogous to that already employed. 
The potential for instance at any point distant r from its centre in a direction © 

making an angle @ with its axis is 
m cos O 


d= pa ae 
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m being the moment of the doublet. This may also be written in the 
form 


| 1 
¢ = (mV) ‘ 
when we take cognisance of the vector sense of the moment m. 


The magnetic force intensity is then deduced as before by differentiation 
of the potential. 


251. ‘The field of a finite magnet is now obtained by regarding it as 
composed of a large number of small magnetic particles of the above kind. 


The condition of magnetisation at any point of the finite magnet is 
completely specified by a vector I, called the intensity of magnetisation, 
which is such that if 6v.is any small element of volume of the substance at 
any point then Iév is the resultant effective moment of all the little bi-polar 
elements (magnets) in it. If the axes of these elementary magnets are 
distributed anyhow in all different directions then I = 0, but if there is any 
degree of convergence to a definite direction I has a finite value. 


The discussion of the potential and force in the field of this finite magnet 
then follows exactly the same lines as in the previous chapter. 


The potential of the magnet at points external to the distribution of 
polarisation is obtained by the addition of the potentials of each of its con- 
stituent elements and is therefore 


»=[av) 


and the force is obtained from this potential in the ordinary way, 1.e. as its 
negative gradient. The application of these expressions at internal points 
however fails firstly on account of the uncertainty as to the law of action 
of a doublet very close up to it and secondly, as regards the expression for 
the force, on account of the non-absolute convergence of the integral. We 
are then led to the introduction of Poisson’s ideal magnetic matter* con- 
sisting of a volume density 


dv, 
pee 


p=-—divl 
at any part of the solid magnet together with a surface distribution of density 
on the surface of the magnet. This distribution effectively replaces the 
distribution of bi-poles as far as the determination of the magnetic field outside 
the magnetic matter is concerned, a determination which is valid up to 
within a physically small differential distance from the matter. If however 
the point at which we wish to investigate the field is inside the magnet we 
must as usual put a physically small cavity round it and define the field there 


* Mem. de lV Acad. 5 (1826), pp. 247, 488; 6 (1827), p. 441. Cf. also Maxwell, T'reatise, 11. 
§ 385. 
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as the field inside this cavity due to the distribution beyond it which is 
effectively represented as above by the distribution of ideal magnetic matter 
and which therefore includes a part due to the distribution o = I, of magnetic 
matter on the surface of the cavity : together with the field due to the matter 
inside the cavity. This latter part of the field with the distribution on the 
walls of the cavity are the parts, and the only parts, of the field at the internal 
point which depend appreciably on the local molecular configuration, and 
which therefore in any real case are quite unknown: we have however 
separated them from the definite part of the field due to the magnetic body 
as a whole which is specified as due to the distribution of magnetic matter of 
density p throughout the magnet and o on its outer boundary, the field of 
these latter involving no appreciable local part. We then follow the usual 
course in physical theories and ignore the local part of the field as being 
ineffective as regards the conditions of the matter in bulk. 

We thus define the magnetic field inside the body as that field when the 
effect of the local parts is rejected. It is therefore completely defined as 
due to the distribution of ideal magnetic matter throughout the volume of 
the magnet and on its surface. The force and potential of the field due to 
such a distribution are expressible by definitely convergent integrals at 
internal as well as external points. Moreover on this definition the magnetic 
force is the vector which is represented by the gradient of the potential 
function. 


252. If the direction of magnetisation J at each point of the body is 
the same, say parallel to the z-axis, then its potential at the point (€, 7, ) is 


it Qa-— 80) 


and since J is not a function of (€, 7, ¢), but only of (x, y, z) this is 
eee 
ub —= 0€ | : dr. 


Thus if we know the gravitational potential at the point (€, 7, ¢) of the 
same body with a distribution of density p = J throughout its volume we 
can at once deduce the potential of the field of the body magnetised at each 
place parallel to the axis of x to intensity J. 

For example the gravitational potential of a sphere uniformly charged 
to density p = J throughout its volume has a potential at external points 
distant 7 from its centre 


g=97, | 
and thus if we consider the same sphere uniformly magnetised parallel to the 


axis of x at each point to intensity / the potential of the magnetic field is 


4Ava®l 
p=. 5. 
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253. The mathematical relations of the magnetic field. We have now 
a consistent scheme to which to apply our analysis and we proceed in this 
exactly as before: we denote the magnetic force by H and the potential 


by #% and thus H = — grad &, 
and the magnetic potential y% satisfies the conditions that at each point of 
space V2 = — 4np, 
and at a surface of discontinuity in the medium yz is continuous but 
Of Oy _ 
‘ By — er ce Aro, 


p and o as before, in this chapter, denoting the volume and surface densities 
of Poisson’s ideal magnetic matter, so that 


p = — divI, 
ome. 
whence the conditions for % can be interpreted in the form 
V2é = — div H = 47 divI, 


and HH. — He, = 4al,. 
Thus div (H + 4zxI) = 0. 
The vector B=H + 47I, 


is everywhere solenoidal : it satisfies the usual hydrodynamical equation of 
continuity and is usually called the magnetic flux or induction vector: it 
is of immense importance in the theory. The fact that it is solenoidal simply 
means that the surface integral of the normal induction over any closed 
surface whatever is zero. Yor if we take the integral 


| prays 


throughout any region bounded by the surface f it must vanish for at each 
point divB = 0; but by Green’s theorem it consists of 


| B.af 
f 


together with the surface integrals arising from discontinuities when we pass 
into the magnetic matter: these are the integrals of 


B,, — Bon 
over the surfaces concerned or of 
H,, — H,, — 4zI,,, 
which is zero: this establishes the result. 
254. Thus if we plot the magnetic field in terms of the lines of magnetic 


induction and form them into tubes, we see that the tubes of magnetic 
induction are always closed and the product of the strength into the cross- 
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section is constant along each tube so that the normal induction over any 
closed surface is zero. It follows that the value of the surface integral over 
any part of a surface depends solely on the boundary curve and it must be 
able to be expressed in terms of the position of the boundary. This is accom- 
plished by means of Stokes’ conversion of a surface integral into a line integral 
and requires us to find a vector which is such that its components (A,, A,, A,) 
satisty 

OA, OA, 

Oy. Oz 

and two similar equations : this is expressed in the form that 


B= curl A, 


and then for any surface f and the boundary curve s 


| Braf= | (ds), 


the former integral being taken over f and the latter round its boundary 
curve. 


Bes 


The vector A is called the magnetic vector potential* and its significance 
will subsequently appear. 


290. We know that the potential of the particle placed along the axis 
of z at the origin 1s 


p= 

so that by definition of the vector potential A 

CBr CRS. Bie Ou eomnae 

Cys Oz 5 Ox roid 

OA, OA, — B= __ 3myz 

Oz Ox $a. bahay? 

ZA) NE A 5 le Sit 

CES OF : Pe ie tia 
These equations are solved by | 

A,=—-3,- A,——, A, =0. 


The result is that the vector potential in the case of a magnetic particle 
is at right angles to the axis of the magnet and to the radius to the point and 


6 
i , Where @ is the angle between the axis of the magnet 


is of magnitude 
r 


and the radius to the point and its sense is that of positive rotation round 


msin@ mrsin@ 


2 3 shows that we 


the axis of the magnet. The expression 


* Maxwell, Treatise, 11. § 405. 
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may break it up into components for mr sin @ may be interpreted as twice 
the area of the triangle formed by m and ¢ and the vector is at right angles 
to the area and its components are the projections. If we now use generally 


Fig. 51 


r to denote the radius vector from the centre of the magnet to any external 
point in the field, m the vectorial moment of the particle and r, the unit 
vector along r, then we see that 

[mr, | 1 


f 


_is the general expression for the vector potential at the point in the field. 


256. The above formulae for the vector potential of a magnetic particle 
may now be used to enable us to write down a vector potential for any finite 
magnet. We have merely to replace m by Idv and then integrate over the 
whole body. We get at once | 


* 
a= {tiv) 2", 


a formula which certainly applies at points outside the magnetism. At 

points inside the magnetism 7 can vanish in an element of the integral but 

the integral is nevertheless quite convergent and A is thus representable 

quantitatively, in a physical theory which neglects purely local actions, by 

this integral at every point of the field. But as regards its differential 

coefficients, by means of which B is derived from it, it is dependent on the 
* Maxwell, 7'reatise, 11. § 405. 
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unknown distribution of the local polarity. This is of course quite in 
_ keeping with the fact that the magnetic field inside the magnet, considered 
as due to the aggregate of the molecular magnetic elements, by means of 
which the vector potential is defined through the relation curl A = B, itself 
involves this local contribution. But in the previous theory we were able 
to discard the local part, of the magnetic force, depending on the molecular 
character of the distribution at the point, from which alone indefiniteness 
arises. It may be surmised that we should in like manner discard from 
the vector potential the purely local contribution which is the source of its 
discontinuity. This may be effected as usual by the aid of integration by 
parts. At a point inside the material medium the field may be then 
separated into two parts; the first due to the medium beyond a physically 
small closed surface surrounding it and for this part the function A and its 
first gradients can be represented analytically by integrals of the above type 
which are entirely convergent and determinate since 7 cannot be less than 
a finite lower limit; the second part is due to the elements inside the surface 
thus drawn. On integration by parts the contribution of the former to the 
expression for A may be put in the form | 

2 

fon?) 

ng 7 7h 


A=| wee 
eae? 

and is thus expressible as a volume integral together with an integral over 
interfaces of transition of the magnetism, and also an integral over the surface 
of the cavity: the volume integral is convergent and does not depend on 
the form of the cavity, while the integral over the surface of the cavity is 
finite and with the part due to the distribution inside the small surface drawn 
is the sole representative of the influence of the local molecular configuration ; 
in our present procedure it depends on the form of the cavity; in actual 
practice it depends on the-local molecular configuration. By the general 
principle, the mechanically effective functions are the analytical integrals 
obtained by excluding this undetermined local part. This leads to an expres- 
sion for the total vector potential of the medium treated as continuous 


curl I [mill sey 
[do + | ape, 


dv + 


the latter surface integral being taken over the transition boundary of the 
magnetism. 


257. As a final result we may quote the case of a uniform magnetic 
shell of strength + on the surface f. This is obtained from the form for 
the particle by replacing m by n,7df and integrating over the surface of the 
shell: this gives 


if 
A=-| inv", 


* Larmor, Aether and Matter, p. 260. 
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which on reconversion by Stokes’s Theorem gives 
— Ac=or | fast 
r 
this integral being taken round the boundary of the shell. 


258. So far we have been dealing with generalities and have considered 
the actual distribution of magnetisation in a magnet as given explicitly 
among the data of the problem. We have made no assumption as to 
whether this magnetisation is permanent or temporary, except in those 
parts of our reasoning in which we have supposed the magnet broken up 
into small portions, or small portions removed from the magnet in such a 
way as not to alter the magnetisation of any part. 


We must now consider, as in the analogous dielectric problem, the 
magnetisation of bodies with respect to the mode in which it may be produced 
and changed. A bar of iron held parallel to the direction of the earth’s 
magnetic field is found to become magnetic, with its poles turned the opposite 
way from those of the earth, or the same way as those of a compass needle 
in stable equilibrium. 


Any piece of soft iron placed in a magnetic field is found to exhibit 
magnetic properties. If the iron is removed from the field, its magnetic 
properties are greatly weakened or disappear altogether. On the other hand 
a piece of hard iron or steel retains its magnetic properties acquired when 
placed in a magnetic field. 


259. If a magnet could be constructed so that the distribution of its 
magnetisation is not altered by any magnetic force brought to act on it, 
it might be called a permanently or rigidly magnetised body. There is no 
known magnetic substance which perfectly fulfils this condition, but it is 
nevertheless convenient for scientific purposes to make a distinction between 
the permanent and temporary magnetisation, defining the permanent magne- 
tisation as that which exists independently of the magnetic forces, and 
the temporary magnetisation as that which depends on those forces. This 
distinction is however not founded on a knowledge of the intimate nature 
of the magnetisable substances: it is only the expression of a convenient 
hypothesis*. | 


* Various forms of the mathematical theory of magnetism have recently been constructed 
on the assumption of the existence of a distribution of permanent magnetic matter. In this 
case the magnetic induction vector is no longer solenoidal, its divergence determining the density 
of the magnetic matter. This procedure is adopted in order to secure a closer analogy with the 
electric case and to remove certain discrepancies supposed to exist in the more usual form of the 
theory; in reality it confuses the point at issue and only complicates a perfectly valid theory. 
Cf. E. Cohn, Das electromagnetische Feld, p. 510; R. Gans, Ann. der Physik. 13 (1904), p. 634 and 
Encyclopddie der math. Wissensch. Bd. v. Art. 15. 
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Our theory thus divides itself into two distinct parts which although they 
are involved and dependent on one another are conveniently treated separately, 
we shall therefore begin by a short discussion of the relations between rigidly 
magnetised substances and the field they create and follow it by the more 
general case of induced magnetisation. 


260. Permanent magnetism. The above analysis of course applies to 
this case. If the magnetic field is due to the permanent magnets alone the 
field of their polarised elements is all that there is. The potential % of this 
field is due to the distributions of ideal magnetic matter consisting of a 
volume density p) = — divi 
throughout the volume of the magnets with 

| V9.5 Ls 
over their surfaces. I is of course the vector defining the intensity of the 
permanent magnetisation at each point of the body. The magnetic force H 
is defined as the force due to the above distributions so that everywhere 


H = — grad y, 
and also V24 = — div H = — 4zp, = 4n divI, 
so that if the induction is B=H + 4rI, 
we have div. B. =.0, 


with the condition at the surface of the magnet that 
He aoe H, = AnI,,, 
or interpreted in terms of the induction 
B,, 30; B,, =), , 
so that B is a solenoidal vector as in the general case. The vector potential 
of the permanent magnetism A is thus derived so that 
B = curl A. 
These general results of the analysis of the field are useful only in as far as. 
they enable us to determine the really essential and accessible quantities of 


such fields, viz. those defining the observable mechanical relations of the 
magnets giving rise to it. Let us consider a few applications in this respect. 


261. What is the work done in introducing a permanent magnet into a 
magnetic field of specified intensity? In other words, what is the mechanical 
potential of the magnet when existing in a given position in any given field ? 


In displacing a small elementary doublet of moment m through a small 
distance ds the work done is, as before, 


oH 
aa (m “ a5} ds, 


H denoting the strength of the field at the position of the doublet. 
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If now we consider all the little magnets in the element dv of the magnet 
in any position we can sum them up into a polarisation per unit volume, the 
intensity I, being such that 

I,dv = 24m; 
and each of these elementary magnets receives the same small displacement 
ds at a place where the total magnetic force is H (due partly to the original 
field and partly to the magnet itself) and is practically the same for them all. 
Thus the work done in the displacement of the small volume element of the 


magnet is 
oH 
— (1, ‘ a) dvds, 


or for the whole finite magnet the work done during the displacement ds of 
each element is 


| oH 
SW = — ds | (1,5-) ae, 
If we make the usual assumptions as to the reversibility of the actions we can 


conclude in the usual way that the potential energy of the magnet in the 
field is 


IV. =< fam dv, 


since I, is constant for any displacement of the magnet which does not alter 
its shape or form. The linear component of the force in any direction acting 
on the magnet in this position is 


rae 


0 


wider 
Os 


: (I, H) do. 


262. But the magnetic field consists of two parts, one due to the original 
field and the superposed part due to the magnet itself; denoting the inten- 
sities in these separate parts by H, and H, respectively, so that 


H= H, Ee H,, 
siothave W = | (I,H,) dv + | (1,H,) dv, 
J 


and the first integral on the right is independent of the position of the magnet 
in the field; it is a constant for any displacement of the magnet which does 
not alter its form or magnetisation. We may thus simply regard 


Wi2= [ (,H,) dv 


; 
. 


as the potential of the given magnet in the external field H,. 
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263. Now suppose this external field H, is the field due to a second 
permanent magnet, the work of bringing the first magnet up from a great 
distance to its relative position is, as we have seen, equal to 


Wine | (I,H,) dv. 


If however the second magnet had been placed in position first and the first 
magnet brought up so as to obtain the same relative configuration, the same. 
work would obviously have been done, but this time it is expressed by 


Woy = [a . H,) dv, 
so that we must have 


Was = Wa = 3 | [(sB) + (H,)] 


where the combined integral is taken over the whole of the space SARE 
the two magnets. Since however 


} [ GH) dv and [ (,H,) do 
are both constant for displacements of the two magnets we may take 
W= 4/d, +I,, H, + H,) dv + constant 


for the potential energy of these magnets relative to one another. If we use 


now i 1 peat Cosi 


to denote generally the polarisation in any element of the field (I = I, in the 
first magnet and I, in the second and is zero everywhere else), we have then 


W=4 | dv + const., 


the integral being extended throughout the whole field. 


A convenient interpretation of this quantity in terms of the coordinates 
of the respective magnetic masses would enable us to determine the whole 
force system exerted by one magnet on the other. 


264. The general properties of the fields of permanent magnets and 
their mechanical reactions are illustrated by application to the simplest 
case when the magnets are very small doublets; we have first to examine 
more closely the field of a single doublet and then we can easily determine 
the mutual potential and reaction forces of two such doublets. 


The field of a magnetic particle. The potential due to the small magnetic 
particle AB of moment pu at a point P distant 7 from its centre is 

2 cos 6 

if Se ea 
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The components of force in the magnetic field at P are 


(i) along OP 
_ Of _ 2p cos 8 


or ya. 


— -m'ip ! 
Fig. 52 
(u) at right angles to OP 
los psn 
pope pe 


Fig. 53 


The resultant force makes with the radius vector 7 an angle 
: d = tan! ($ tan 8), ' 
and the tangent to the line of force at P meets the axis of the magnet produced 
at a distance equal to 
| (AC Sie r et 
sin(f6+6) cos0+2cos@ 3.cos0 


265. The mutual potential of two small magnetic particles*. The mutual 
potential of the two particles is the potential of one in the field of the other. 


* Tait, Quarterly Jour. of Math. Jan. 1860. Cf. his book on Quaternions, §§ 442, 443. 
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The two particles are » at AB and p’ at AB’. We calculate the potential 
of the second magnet in the field of the first as the sum of the potentials due 
to its constituent poles m’ at A’ and — m’ at B’. It is therefore the limit of 


je cos AOA’ =m’ cos at 


OAS - Ob 


/ 


ds m’ ds’ 
= Lt pu aor (r cos 6 +S rs “cos ¢] — aaa (1 008 8 — 0°86) 


’ a t ist} ! 
= Lt ur cos 6  m’ (1 +- S- cos 6") —m’ (+ — F cos 6") +e 


ob (cos « — 3 cos @ cos 6’), 
where ¢ is the angle between the positive directions of the axes of the particles 
and 0, &’ the angles these axes make with the radius joining the centres from 
one definite magnet to the other. 


Fig. 54 


If now we use (1,, ™,, 71), (lg, M2, Ng) as the direction cosines of the axes 
of these magnets and (A, pw, v) as the direction cosines of the radius vector 
the mutual potential can be written in the form 


HO, lp + MyM, + NyNg) — 3 (A+ my + ny) (I,A + Mop + ngv)], 


which we might evidently have obtained otherwise as 


(ho tm ato o\ (am + mae Bee 
Be Moe Gy Ge) V2 Oe 25 + "2 55) 


where | pe = gr + y2® + 22. 
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This may be written in the form 


Sl aaty 
> 


py’ 


ee (Jl. + MyM + yo) Le + my + N42) (leu + Mey + Nq2). 


266. Determine the wrench exerted by one magnet on the other. This 
can be determined from the above value of the mutual potential, for if this 


is W the force component parallel to the z-axis is — ve or 


ah Ox 
as @ (1,1, + mym, + nN) 
15up’ 
bs ae v (1x + My + N42) (1% + Mey + Ng2) 
3 / 
ui ig {l, (1,0 + may + N92) + 1, (Lye + my + Nyz)}. 


A simplification is however introduced if we resolve the resultant force into 
three directions parallel to the radius and the axes of the two magnets 
respectively. If these components are I, II, III then the above expression 1s 


Lice TL feee RE , 


and by comparison with the above we see that 


je peeieet (“8 Mal 5 Mat) 
r ‘if ie 


Vie eee (22 4 Mal 4"), 
He T. 7, th 


Sup’ LByp’ 
I = EE (hl + -..)— Pe 


. v (le + ..:) (lx + ...), 


or returning to the original notation, 


3p’ cos 8 

i , : 
r 

Wh SL we ue 
r 


Ill = waits me bedi cos 6 cos 0’. 
y r 


267. We must now determine the couple on the second magnet and to 
do this we reduce the wrench on it to a force at its centre and the couple. 
The force is as given above: to determine the couple we proceed in a slightly 
different manner although it is possible to deduce it from the potential 
energy. The couple acting on any small magnet. in any field when the 
centre is the base point is at once written down when the force at the centre 
due to the field is known. If H be this force there is a pair of equal and 
opposite parallel forces mH acting on the poles and the moment of the couple 
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is wH sind and it is in the plane of the force and the axis tending to set 
the axis along the force; ¢ is the angle between the axes and the direction 
of the force. 


[The potential energy of the small magnet in the field is 


CUTE ACME BOUIN, 
w (dae tm ma, + Mae) = — WL cos $.] 
We have already seen that the force at the centre of the second magnet 


3p. cos 6 
can be resolved into two components, one ae 


outwards along the radius 


+m mH 


Fig. 55 


and the other 2 parallel to the axis of the first magnet. It follows that 
the couple on the second magnet in the plane of its axis and the radius 


vector is towards the radius vector and of amount 


3p cos 8 sin & 


73 : 


and the couple in the plane of the axis and a line paraie to the axis of the 
first magnet through its centre is 
pop’ SiN € 
1 


268. There are two particular cases of these general results which are of 
historical interest as they provided the means by which Gauss proved that 
the law of magnetic attractions was that of the inverse square. 


(1) | (1) 


B D 
}-——— 0 D y 2 : Ato tec rs ree airs 
A a 


Fig. 56 


The positions of the magnets are clearly indicated in the diagrams, the 
axes being in each case in one plane. 
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pe 


In the first case the force at the centre of the second magnet is 3 and so 
dips peo. Bi ae | 
the couple on it is at in the second case the couple is : © : In the one case 


the couple is double what it is in the other and this is Gauss’ result. 


269. Induced magnetisation. We shall now investigate temporary mag- 
netisation on the assumption that the magnetisation of any particle of the 
substance may be dependent on the magnetic force acting on that particle. 
This magnetic force may arise partly from external causes and also partly 
from the magnetisation of the neighbouring particles. 


A body whose magnetisation is altered in virtue of the action of a magnetic 
force is said to be magnetised by induction, and the alteration in magnetisation 
is said to be induced by the magnetising force. 


The problem before us is really the determination of the alteration of the 
magnetic field due to the introduction of a piece of a magnetisable substance 
(which may for generality also have permanent magnetism init). The theory 
states that this alteration is due to the fact that the substance becomes 
_ magnetised, i.e. each little bit of it becomes a/little magnet under the influence 
of the field. If this is so then a knowledge of the intensity of magnetisation 
induced would be sufficient to enable us to determine the whole of the 
circumstances. But this is what we do not know. We can however make 
a theory and see how it actually agrees with the facts. This is the procedure 
adopted for dielectrics in the previous chapter and we shall follow the same 
course of reasoning as there set out. 

The presumption is that the magnetisation is conditioned by the magnetic 
force and thus if there is to be any law about the matter at all we must have 
the polarisation intensity I at any point in the medium as a function of the 
total magnetic force H at that point 

I= /(H). 
If the theory is to be at all workable this relation must be a linear one, which 
in isotropic media assumes the form 
I= pH wr I, 
where I, = 0 if there is no permanent magnetisation. 

This simple law is of course right if the field is small or when the substance 
is but slightly magnetic. In other cases it is of no use but we can do no 
better. 


270. Now let us examine the magnetic field in which such a relation 
holds. The mathematical formulation involves three vectors: (i) I, the 
intensity of magnetisation, (ii) H, the magnetic force which is the gradient 
of a potential % and (ii) B, the magnetic flux which is a stream vector; and 


then B=H + 4z7lI, 
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so that only two of the variables are really independent in the general theory. 
Now we have , [21,4 jw 

so that B =H (1+ 4m’) + 4rIy, 

where I, represents the distribution of permanent magnetism. 


The coefficient (1 + 47’) is called the coefficoent of induction of the medium 
and is usually denoted by y, so that 


B = pH + 47K), 


pis Kelvin’s permeability* : if uw is big the substance is very permeable to 
magnetic force. ) 


We can express everything in terms of the magnetic potential 4: in the 


most general case Nika} 

and H = — grad y, 

so that div (uH + 47I,) = 0, 

or in other words div ( grad %) = 47 div I, 


which is the characteristic equation for the magnetic potential in the theory. 
To obtain a solution for the problem of the disturbance of the magnetic field 
by the introduction of such magnetic media we have to find suitable integrals 


of this equation in the various regions involved and fit them up at the 
boundaries. 


271. A knowledge of the conditions which hold at a surface of dis- 
continuity in the medium is therefore essential to the theory. These are 
easily obtained in the usual manner. In crossing any interface in the 
medium the normal component of the induction is always continuous or 


B, — B,, = 09 
suffices 1 and 2 denoting the different media on the two sides of the surface. 
ue B, = H, + 40 (u,'H, + 1,), 
and oe |B, = H, + 40 (u)'H, + I,,), 
so that 4H, + 4rI,, = pH, + 4rI,,, 


or in terms of the potential 


0 rs) 
Hy & — ple a0 = 4n (Ip, — I,,). 


If as is often the case one of the media is air then we can put p»= 1, 1h, = 0 
so that the condition is 


* “Theory of induced magnetism,” Reprint of Articles on Electricity, etc. p. 484. 


- 
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or if there is no permanent magnetism at all * 
Cf, _ py 
On On’ 


In addition it is obvious that the potential 4 must be continuous across any 


such interface and therefore also the tangential component of the magnetic 
force is also continuous. 


272. To solve the problem of the disturbance produced by and in a 
given piece of magnetisable substance introduced into a magnetic field 


we have to determine 7%, a continuous function, to satisfy the following 
conditions : | 


1. In free space V2 = 0, 


and at a great distance from the field % and the force components are zero. 


2. In the magnetisable substances 


Caf cous. 
~ ( | = 0, 
and at the boundary, if %,; and %, refer to internal and external potential 


Of; _ po 


Pon on’ 
where 6n is the element of the outward normal. 
3. In the rigid magnets if any 
V2 = 4 div I, 
grad, w; — grad, % = 4rI,. 


and at their surface 


273. A sphere of soft wron* im a uniform magnetic field. Here # is 
regular except at infinity where it is like — Hx and Vs = 0 everywhere. 


Try w, = Ax inside, 
wb = — Hx + a outside. 


These satisfy all but the surface conditions. Continuity of potential at the 
surface 7 = a gives 


so a4 3, 
a 
and continuity of induction gives 
2B 
ai 3 wait err 
so that Sa mbes B= qe, 


* Poisson, l.c. p. 164. Cf. also Somigliana, Rend. del r. Inst. Lomh. 2 (36), (1903); Boggio, 
ibid. (2) (37), (1904), p. 123 and Nuovo Cimento (5), 11 (1906), p. 1p 
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and the inside potential is, 


3Hax 
aes 
and the outside one 
Hei (eae S 1) Hx 
The strength of the field inside the iron is 
3H 
2+ py’ 


and is considerably aailes than H if yu is very big. The intensity of 
magnetisation on the other hand is 


_ 3 

eae 

and since » = 1 + 4zyp’ this is 
By 3 
[= — a H, 
3 + 4a ie P 

and if y’ is large this is practically 

3 

rr 


so that as the susceptibility of the substance increases the intensity of the 
magnetisation induced in it by a given field approaches a limiting value beyond 
which it cannot go. , 


274. The induction in the iron is 
3 


B= pH =" A 
be 9 a [ y 
but outside at a distance from the sphere 
Beh 


Now consider what this means. Take a tube of magnetic induction whose 
cross-section at a distance from the sphere is ds. Now we know that along 


this tube 
Bds 


is constant so that the cross-section of this tube in the sphere is ds; where | 
Hds = pHds,, 
_ ds 


so that if » is very big the cross-section of the tube in the iron is very small 
compared with that outside at a distance. This illustrates very vividly how 


g 
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the tubes of magnetic induction are gathered up into the iron so that the 
magnetic flux in the field converges into and is concentrated by the sphere. 
This is of course precisely the important practical property. The function 
of soft iron in dynamos is to collect the magnetic flux, but not the force. 
The force in the iron is in fact very small if pu is big. 


Fig. 57 


Notice again that as yw (or mp’) increases the magnetic induction also 
reaches the limit 3H. 


275. The spherical shell of magnetic material in the uniform field*. Let 
H be the strength of the field, then — Hz is the part of the potential due 
to the given field and it is evident that the expressions for the potential in 
the three given regions must be of the form : 

(i) inside the shell pad, 

(ii) in the material of shell 


Ps = Ba oe es 
D 
(iii) outside th, = — Hx + a 
Continuity of potential gives 
Aa = Ba + or eee (1), 
D C 
— Hb + = Bb +, PE rege k 4 APE RN re (2). 
Continuity of induction gives , 
C 
~ one 2 SL ASE pick: TRO AR rE (3), 
2uC 2D 
A SIE Gras rere PMR ah (4), 


from which we obtain 
y- iea fee hen, od as ae D = BH 
8u  Qu+l a(u—1) 


a7 PLCs PS eee ° 
(2 + w) (2 + 1) — se (uw — 1)? 
* Poisson, l.c. p. 164. 
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The internal field has a potential 
— 9Hx 


(24 y) Qu +1) — 2 (u-1) 


This is the interesting result. The field inside the shell is reduced in the 
ratio 

208 
al) 
which is very small if ~ is very big however thin the shell may be. This 
illustrates the problem of magnetic screening; in order to shield delicate 
instruments from influence by dynamos or other external actions they are 
enclosed in a shell of iron. 


9: (2+ w) (Qu +1) — 


276. Asa final example we may examine the induction in an ellipsoid* 
of magnetic matter placed in a uniform field of force with one of its axes 
parallel to the direction of the undisturbed field. The analysis is precisely 
similar to that given for the analogous case in dielectric media and need only 
be briefly indicated in this case. 

The potential of the field in the undisturbed state is, except for a con- 
stant, % = — Ha, 
if the axes of coordinates are chosen along the principal axes of the ellipsoid 
with the origin at the centre. 

We are then induced to try potentials 
- dt 
a (a2 + t) V(a? + t) (b? + ft) (c2 + 2) 
in outside space and se Neeaes Ops 


Hee Tae | 


for the space inside the ellipsoid; and we must now try and find Z, L’ to 
satisfy the continuity conditions at the boundary. | 


Continuity of potential requires 


fre ST ir ta ae Z 

| / 0 (a2 + t) V(a? + t) (6? + t) (2? + 2) 
whilst continuity of induction requires 
5 dt | ee Ly 
Jo @tynve+y@+) er abe / 
Whence using, as before 


Sey PoE 


in dt 
0 (2+ t)V(a2 +0 (P+ (24+t) 


* Neumann, Jour. f. Math. 37 (1848), p. 21; Vorleswngen tiber die Theorie des Magnetismus 
(Leipzig, 1881); Guilani, Nuovo Cim. (3), 11 (1882). 


A = habe | 


_ 
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_ @be (w—1)H 
we find that rail Uae Gf aL 
nae 5 | 
he 
Pee Ai end)’ 
so that the modified forms of the potential for the disturbed field are 
3 a bg ‘ 
See ae ene eee renee er 
2 14+A(p—1)Ja (24+ 0V (a? 4+ 2B) (B24 8) (2 +4 8) 


aa — Hz 

SS aay WPS 

The strength of the field inside the ellipsoid is 
H 

1+ A (u — 1)’ 
and is as a rule considerably smaller than H, at least if the ellipsoid is made 
of iron for which p is very big. The important new point is however that 
the strength of this field depends on A, and if A is very small, it is in fact 
identical with the applied field. This means that if the ellipsoid is very 
long in the direction of the field, as compared with its dimensions in the 
perpendicular directions, the field in its interior is practically the same as 
the applied field. ! , 

This fact is employed in the determination of the coefficient ~; for if we 
know the magnetisation induced in a piece of iron by a given field the ratio — 
of the two determines the constant ,’ if the internal field of the magnetisation 
is neghgibly small, as would for instance be the case if the piece of metal is 
very extended in one direction. For this reason long iron wires placed parallel 
to the lines of the applied field are used in such determinations. 


The question of the forces on the ellipsoid magnetised by induction is 
identical with the corresponding question for dielectric media and the results 
are analogous. We need not therefore stop to consider these questions 
further*. 


277. Neumann’s theorem. There is an important reciprocal relation 
established by Neumann which, although it really depends on principles to 
be subsequently established, is worth quoting at this stage on account of 
its importance in determining details of the polarisation induced in pieces of 
magnetic metal in any field. If in a given inducing magnetic field H a piece 
of iron has induced in it a polarity I and in another field H, the polarity is 
I, then, if the polarisation follows a linear law, 


| (HL) dv = | (HA) dv, 
both integrals being taken throughout the mass of the iron. 


* The problem of two spheres has been examined by C. Neumann, Hydrodynamische Unter- 
suchungen (Leipzig, 1883), p. 282; R. A. Herman, Quarterly Jour, for Math. 22 (1887), p. 204; 
Boggio, Rend. del. r. Inst. Lomb. (2), 37 (1904), p. 405. 

L. 17 
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Suppose the total field when the iron is in position is in the first case 
H + H’ and in the second H, + H,’. 

Now the law of induction gives us that the components of I are conjugate 
linear functions of the components of (H + H’) however aeolotropic the 
medium may be. Similarly the components of I, are linear functions of 
(Hy + aan with the same coefficients. It thus easily follows that 

‘(1.H, + H,’) = (1,.H +H’). 
Thus the given result is true if 


{a oro {qi athe 


where of course H,’ is the field due to the distribution of magnetisation 
specified by I,’, and H’ that due to the I’: the left-hand side of this equation 
is therefore the work required to bring a body polarised to intensity I into 
its position in the field H,’, which is obviously equal to the work required 
to bring the body polarised to intensity I, into the field H. The result is 
therefore established. 

An important application of this theorem is obtained when we know that 
one of the fields is uniform, H, say, for then we have 


ie: pe (H, , tdv), 


If therefore we know the details of the distribution of polarisation when the 
body is in the uniform field (i.e. I,) then we can find 


| ti 


when the body is placed in any field. 


We know for example the polarisation induced in an ellipsoid in a uniform 
field. We could therefore write down the total moment of the same ellipsoid 
in any field; it depends upon the volume integral of the inducing force. 


This is a short sketch of the general theory of induced magnetism con- 
structed from the view which regards it as a particular example of the general 
theory of polarised media. With the help of this theory we can investigate 
the fundamental questions concerning the energy and ponderomotive forces 
acting on such magnetic media. But before doing this a few words may be 
said as to the validity of the theory from the point of view of actual experience. 


278. Paramagnetism, diamagnetism and ferromagnetism. The theory : 
of induced magnetism given above is based on the linear relation between the 
magnetisation intensity I and the magnetic force H which in isotropic media 
is of the form Loan 
or in terms of the permeability pu 

i 


or mea 
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If « > 1 we see that the magnetisation has the same sign as the magnetising 
force but if <1 the signs are opposite. The important thing is now that 
there are bodies of both classes: there are in fact many quite ordinary 
substances for which ~»<1 and in which therefore the direction of the 
magnetisation induced is in the opposite direction to the inducing field. 
Such substances are called diamagnetic substances to distinguish them from 
the more regular substances in which p > 1 and which are called paramagnetic 
substances. 

In all diamagnetic substances the value of p’ is extraordinarily small: 
it is largest in bismuth where however it only amounts to 2°5.10-%. In 
paramagnetic substances it is always equally small except in substances of 
the iron group. The above theory would therefore be completely effective 
for all substances except perhaps those of the latter group, which are called 
ferromagnetic substances. The typical examples of the ferromagnetic sub- 
stances are iron, nickel and cobalt. - 


279. In the ferromagnetic substances, all of which are strongly magnetic, 
the simple relation between the magnetisation and magnetic force on which 
the above theory has been built is by no means valid except perhaps when 
the magnetic inducing force is very. small in which case it is necessarily 
sufficient. In such cases it is found best to represent the relation by a 
graph which can be determined empirically for any particular mass of the 
substance under consideration. The type of curve which is always obtained 
is exhibited in the figure where the ordinates represent for a particular 
specimen of iron the values of I, the magnetisation induced, the abscissae 
the values of H, the magnetic force. 
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For very small values of H the curve is straight indicating that the 
permeability, which is still defined by the relation 
f= 1 as dod 
H p 


17—2 
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is independent of the magnetic force. When however the magnetic force 
increases beyond about ‘02 absolute units the curve begins to rise rapidly 
and the value of w is greater than it was before for small magnetic forces. 
The curve rises rapidly for some time when the force is about five absolute 
units: it then begins to get flatter and there are indications that for very 
great values of the magnetic force the curve becomes a straight line parallel 
to the axis of the magnetic force. This means that the intensity of magnetisa- 
tion does not further increase as the magnetic force increases. When this 
is the case the iron or other magnetisable substance is said to be saturated. 
For a specimen of soft iron examined by Ewing* saturation was practically 
obtained when the magnetic force was about 2000 absolute units. For steel 
the magnetic force required for saturation is very much greater than for soft 
iron. 


280. When a piece of iron or steel is magnetised in a strong magnetic field 
it will retain a considerable proportion of its magnetisation even after the 
applied field has been removed and the iron is no longer under the influence 
of any applied magnetic force. This power of remaining magnetic after the 
magnetic force has been removed, is called magnetic retentiveness ; permanent. 
magnets are a familiar instance of this property. This efiect of the previous 
magnetic history of a substance on its behaviour when exposed to given 
magnetic conditions has been studied in great detail by Prof. Ewing, who 
has given to this property the name of hysteresis}. To illustrate this property 
let us consider the curve above, Fig. 58, which represents the relation for 
a sample of soft iron between the intensity of magnetisation (ordinates) and. 
the magnetising force (the abscissa) when the magnetic force increases from 
zero up to ON, then diminishes from ON through zero to — OM, and then 
increases again to its original value. When the force is first applied we have 
the state represented by the portion OP of the curve, which begins by being 
straight, then increases more rapidly, bends round and finally reaches P, the 
point corresponding to the greatest magnetic force applied to the iron. If 
now the force is diminished it will be found that the magnetisation for a given 
force is greater than it was when the magnet was initially under the action. 
of the same force, i.e. the magnet has retained some of its previous magnetisa- . 
tion, thus the curve PE, when the force is diminishing, will not correspond. 
to the curve OP but will be above it. O# is the magnetisation retained by 
the magnet when free from magnetic force; in some cases this amounts to: 
more than 90 per cent. of the greatest magnetisation attained by the magnet.. 
When the magnetising force is reversed the magnet rapidly loses its magnetisa-. 
tion and the negative force represented by OK is sufficient to deprive it of 
all the magnetisation. When the negative magnetic force is increased beyond. 

* His results are given in detail in his book Magnetic Induction in Iron and other metals. 


+ The first real hysteretic effect was examined by Kelvin, Phil. Trans. 170 (1879), p. 68.. 
Cf. also Warburg, Wed. Ann. 13 (1880), p. 141; Ewing. Proc. R. S. 34 (1882), p. 29. 
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this value, the magnetisation is negative. After the magnetic force is again 
reversed it requires a positive force equal to OL to deprive the iron of its 
negative magnetisation. When the force is again increased to its original 
value the relation between the force and induction is represented by the 
portion LGP of the curve. If after attaining this value the force is again 
diminished to — ON and back again the corresponding curve is the curve PEK. 


281. Various more or less successful attempts have been made to account 
for this special complexity in the magnetic properties of iron and steel. The 
matter is of the utmost importance from the technical point of view and has 
consequently taken a prominent place in theoretical discussions but it is 
only during the last few years that any substantial progress has been made 
on the theoretical side. It has long been known that paramagnetisation is 
mainly a constitutive phenomenon of the medium which exhibits it, and it 
must therefore be very considerably affected by any accidental character in 
the constitution of such medium. Now the structure of ordinary iron is 
known to be very complex and extremely irregular, so that its magnetic 
behaviour must be expected to be irregular to a corresponding extent. It 
thus appears to be necessary to examine some other substance with a more 
definite and controllable constitution and which exhibits the same para- 
magnetic phenomena, before any attempt at a theoretical discussion can be 
effectively made. The most suitable substances for this purpose are such 
minerals as pyrrhotite, hematite or magnetite, which can easily be obtained 
in regular crystalline form. | 


The crystals of pyrrhotite, which is a sulphide of iron, possess three 
mutually perpendicular planes of magnetic symmetry and are much more 
easily magnetised in a direction perpendicular to one of these planes than in 
any other direction. Moreover the induction phenomena for this direction 
are extraordinarily simple*. If the crystal is originally unmagnetised it 
remains so until the magnetic force H reaches a definite critical value H,, 
when the intensity of magnetisation suddenly assumes its saturation value 
I,, which it retains perfectly constant until the magnetic force reaches the 
value —H,. At this point the magnetisation is immediately reversed to the 
value — J,, a value which is retained constant until the magnetic force again 
passes through the value + H, when it is reversed. The hysteresis curve 
‘showing the relation between J and H is thus a simple rectangle of area 
4H,I, and the phenomenon is irreversible. 


282. An obvious explanation of these phenomena at once suggests itself. 
If we assume that the elements of the crystal] are permanently magnetised 
to a definite intensity, it would appear that the two positions of an element 
in which its magnetic axis is parallel to the main magnetic axes of the crystal 


* They were discovered by Weiss and are fully described in various papers in Jour. de Phys. 
for 1905. 
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are the only ones which are stable under the action of the internal constitutive 
forces; and further that either of these positions ceases to be a position of 
stable equilibrium as soon as the opposing magnetic force reaches its critical 
value. The equilibrium in either case is largely maintained by kinetic 
action, so that any configuration would be immediately destroyed as soon 
as it ceases to be a stable one. 


This explanation is still further supported by the fact that the magnetic 
behaviour of the substance in any direction other than along its principal 
axis is perfectly continuous and in complete accord with the theoretical 
consequences of such a view. The fact that the magnetisation parallel to 
the principal axis is much greater than that in any other direction suggests 
that the forces holding the elements in position are extremely large. 


Broadly speaking the other ferromagnetic crystalline minerals exhibit the 
same general features as pyrrhotite; there are important differences in detail 
but they all possess different magnetic properties along the different axes of 
symmetry and usually one axis of conspicuously easy magnetisation. 


283. Whatever the ultimate explanation of these properties of the ferro- 
magnetic crystals may be it is probable that they furnish an indication of the 
direction in which we must look for an explanation of the behaviour of the 
ferromagnetic metals. We can in fact fully account in a general way for the 
more complex behaviour of such substances as iron on the assumption that 
it is constituted of an irregular conglomeration of small crystals of the simpler 
type. It is well known that an ordinary piece of iron is a complex aggregate 
of minute crystals and when impurities are present, as is generally the case, 
the crystals may vary considerably in size and composition, so that no 
unnatural assumption is thereby involved. Moreover when the constitution 
of the iron is known to be regular, as for instance when it is deposited electro- 
lytically under the action of a strong magnetic field, its magnetic behaviour 
is just like that for pyrrhotite, the hysteresis curve being rectangular. 


284. The fact that the ferromagnetic quantity is essentially a con- 
stitutional one is best illustrated by the behaviour of iron in particular, 
which is the more important practical substance. At ordinary temperatures 
the simple relation between polarisation and polarising force assumed in the 
analytical developments is by no means true for the case of iron in a magnetic 
field. At least the factor py’ in the relation 

fg Te ab 
is a function of H. There are also in addition very considerable hysteretic 
losses of energy, as our analysis would imply in any failing case. The reason 
of all this is that the polarisation induced in the iron at ordinary temperatures 
is a property of molecular groups and not of the single molecules. The 
experimental test of this fact is obtained by breaking up the groups by heating 


- 
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the metal. It has been long known* that iron at high temperatures is only 
slightly magnetisable; but the important discovery was made by Hopkinson f. 
There is another property of iron which goes by the name of ‘recalescence.’ 
If we heat a piece of iron to a bright heat and then let it cool gradually, it 
first gradually darkens by loss of heat but then at a definite temperature 
(about 800° C.) it suddenly brightens up again. This means that at this tem- 
perature there is a sudden release of internal energy in the form of heat. 
Hopkinson showed that the temperature at which this occurs is just the 
temperature at which the magnetic property changes and the metal ceases 
to be ferromagnetic. The release of internal energy must mean a change 
in the state of aggregation of the molecules and this is also indicated, on 
the present theory, by the change in the magnetic properties. A striking 
and probably just analogy is drawn by Curie between the simple law of 
magnetisation of a substance like iron at high temperatures and this sudden 
change which it undergoes when the temperature is lowered beyond the 
recalescence point and the simple law of expansion of a gaseous substance 
at high temperature and the sudden change which it undergoes on lowering 
the temperature beyond a critical point so that the mutual attractions of 
the molecules come into play and produce the liquid state. 


There is another but less marked critical temperature (1280° C.) on both 
sides of which the substance behaves as an ordinary paramagnetic body, 
but in the passage through this temperature the susceptibility suddenly 
changes. This of course indicates that a further alteration of the molecular 
configuration takes place at this temperature. 

The occurrence of these properties is by no means confined to iron. 
Similar features are presented by all the other known ferromagnetic substances 
and also by some diamagnetic substances. In the case of tin a number of 
transition points have been observed and the element is sometimes dia- 
magnetic and sometimes paramagnetic according to its temperature. 


285. The energy and mechanical relations of induced magnetism. We 
can now turn to an examination of the fundamental mechanical relations of 
induced magnetism. The analysis is however to a certain extent analogous 
to the similar problem connected with polarised dielectric media discussed 
in the previous chapter. We need therefore only to give a short resumé of 
the results as far as they are concerned with the present case, interpreting 
them of course in terms of the vectors of the present theory. 

The energy required to establish the polarisation I in the element dv 
regarded as the mathematical equivalent of the work done in separating the 
poles of each small doublet is 

(IH) dv, 


* Barrett, Phil. Mag. 44 (1873), p. 472. 
t Phil. Trans. A, 180 (1890), p. 443. 
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and this represents the total work required by the element as a whole on 
account of the polarisation in it. It consists essentially of two distinct parts 
of fundamentally different origins and we try and separate them as in the 
previous chapter. 


Before doing this however we must recapitulate some remarks made in 
the last chapter respecting the energy of polarised media in general. It was 
found that the general equation of virtual work for a polarised medium 
existing in any field of force (now magnetic) would be of the general form 

67, =8W., + dW — dW, —dW,, 

where 57, represents the variation in the thermal energy of the irregular 
heat motion of the molecules; dW,, is the virtual work of the magnetic 
forces of attraction due to the field; 6W is the virtual work of the applied 
mechanical forces; 6W, is the increase of the store of ordinary elastic energy 
and dW,’ that of the intramolecular energy of quasi-elastic strain and motion. 
However in the most important cases which come under review in the theory 
of magnetism it is not possible to draw a close distinction between thermal 
and magnetic processes so that this equation cannot now be simplified as 
in the previous application in the last chapter. We can however write it 
in the convenient form : | 
— dW, = dW — 6#,, 

_ wherein d#; represents the variation of the total internal energy of the 
matter, both elastic and motional, molecular and intramolecular. 


286. Pass* the magnetic body through a cycle by moving it around a 
path in a permanent magnetic field H. An infinitesimal displacement of the 
volume dv from a place where the field is H, to one where it is (H + dH) does 
mechanical work, arising from the magnetic attractions, of amount 

(ISH) dv. 
The integral of this throughout the whole connected system gives the virtual 
work for that displacement, from which the forces assisting it are derived 
as usual. Confining attention to the element dv the work supplied by it 
from the field, to outside mechanical systems which it drives, in traversing 


any path is thus dv (15H), 


the integral being taken along the path. If I is a function of H, that is if | 
the magnetism is in part thoroughly permanent and in part induced without 
hysteresis, so that the operation is reversible, this work must vanish for a 
complete cycle; otherwise energy would inevitably be created either in the 
direct. path or else in the reversed one of the complete system of which dv is 
a part. Thus the negation of perpetual motion in that case demands that 


(ISH) = dd, 


* The treatment here followed is given by Larmor implicitly in Phil. Trans. A, 190 (1897) and 
in extenso in Proc. R. S. 71 (1903), pp. 236-239. 


~ 
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dd being the complete differential of a function ¢ of (H,, H,, H,) involving 
only even powers. If the polarisation follows g linear law, as it must do if 
the field is small, 6 is quadratic and in the simple case of isotropic media is 
simply b = 4u!H 

so that I= p'H; 


as we assumed before. 


287. But if there is hysteresis, so that the cycle is not reversible 
— ov i (ISH) 


represents negative mechanical work done, or energy degraded in the cycle ™*. 
But this is 


— $v | TSH ck 2 | (HI) 


Bo +80 | (HSI), 


and in the average of a large numbér of cycles | (IH)|6v=0 so that the 
energy lost is also measured by 


$0 | (HSI). 
It is also equal to 
ov ov bv ; 
:: at: pate SH ae | (BSE) i Te | (HOE), 
and the latter part vanishes in a cycle so that the loss of energy is equal to 
dv 
— © | wom), 


taken throughout the cycle. This is the practical method of obtaining the 
hysteresis loss of energy, the expression obtained being that of Warburgt and 
Ewing{ for the magneto-hysteretic waste of mechanical energy in driving 
electric machines. 


288. In addition to .this energy concerned with the attractions, the 
external field expends energy in polarising or orientating the individual 
molecules against the internal forces of the medium, of aggregate amount in 
_the whole cycle 


$0 i (HSI). 


This part has nothing to do with the mechanical forces. It is stored up as 
internal energy of a purely elastic or thermal character. If the polarisation 


* It is important to notice that this expression represents the area of the hysteresis loop on 
the magnetisation curve given in § 278. 

+ Ann. Phys. Chem. (3), 18 (1881), p. 140. Cf. also Rapports Congrés internat. de phys. 2 
(Paris, 1900), p. 509, and Phys. Zeitschr. 2 (1901), p. 367. 

t Proc. R. S. 48 (1890), p. 342. 
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gradually breaks away some or all of this is lost in heat and the phenomenon 
of hysteresis results. 


In any case, whatever the hysteresis, the sum of this second part and the 
first reversed is integrable independently of the path, giving 


ov | (HI) |, 


namely, the change in the total energy in the element, thus vanishing for 
a complete cycle which restores things to their original state, as it ought to 
do. The former part of this total represents the average waste of direct 
mechanical energy in moving the magnetic substance through the cycle and 
accounts for the heat thus evolved which is represented by the second part. 


When the relation between I and H is linear and isotropic the two parts 
of the total energy, the mechanical and molecular parts are both equal 


fom = [9 <a (#2) 


- 


= $v | (ISH), 
and this is the usual theoretical result. If there is no hysteretic loss of any 


kind we may take 
| oe dv 


2 


where the integral is extended throughout the substance, as the potential 
energy of the mechanical forces acting on the medium. 


289. Now let us apply these results in a particular case. Suppose the 
magnetic field arises from a distribution of rigid magnetic polarity of density 
I, at any point in the field. The total energy in the field can then be 
calculated as the mechanical work done in building the rigid magnetism 
up gradually in the presence of the magnetisable substances, the induced 
magnetism simultaneously takes the appropriate value at any stage of this 
process. Suppose that at any instant the force intensity in the field is H, 
then the work done in bringing up an additional small increment of polarity 
oI, to each place in the field is clearly equal to 


— | (H.81,) do 
integrated throughout the field. 


290. If now we assume that there are no sudden discontinuities in the 
magnetic distribution in the field (and any such might be treated as a con- 
tinuous rapid transition) then we can prove that the integral 


| (BH) do, 


= 
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when extended throughout the whole field is zero. If % is the magnetic 
potential it is in fact equal to 


a | (BV) bdo, 
and by Green’s lemma this transforms to 


| div Bde — | YB, df 


the latter integral being taken over an indefinitely extended surface bounding 
the field. When the field is regular at infinity this latter integral vanishes 
and, since divh —o 


everywhere, the former does also. Thus we have 
| (HB) dv = 0. 
In a similar manner it is verified in particular that 
| (BSH) dv = (HSB) dv — 0, 


if 6B denotes the small variation in the value of B at any place consequent 
on the above defined small variation on the distribution of magnetic polarity, 


since div 6B = div (B + 6B) — divB=0. 


291. Now B=H+47r(1,+D), 


where I denotes the intensity of the induced magnetic polarity corresponding 


to the field of I,; thus 
6B = 6H + 47 (61, + SI), 
so that 


— (H3I,) = (HSI) + | {(HSH) — (HSB)) 
l 
rie 


Thus the work done in increasing the rigid polarity by 61, may be reckoned as 


= (HSI) + = (BSH) — -— (BdB) + 47 (I+ I,, 51+ 81). 


sw=—< [8 (B2 — 1602 (I-+ 1,)%} do+ | (HY) de. 


The total work done in establishing the magnetic field is therefore 


| (B® — 167? (I+ 1,)°%} dv + | (HSI) de. 
The second part of this total energy represents the internal elastic energy 
stored up in the magnetic media on account of the magnetic polarity induced 


in them. The first part therefore represents the true magnetic potential 
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energy of the field and on a tentative theory we could regard it as distributed 
throughout the field with a density 


— = (Bt — 16m? 1 + 1,)% 


at any place. 


292. In the case of a linear nee of induction and when the medium is 


isotropic we have B= H(1 + 4p’) + 4rI, 
SS pH + 4rI,, 
so that 
a_B-4th 
pe 
—1 {B — 4rI 
and [oor re ee aah 
Es Ar es pt 


Thus the energy stored in the magnetic media on account of the polarisations 
induced in them appears as the integral 


Fae 


In this case also we have 


— 4rI,}? dv. 


I+I : 
h Ort, eS 1B + 47I,}, 
so that the total energy of the aethereal field is the integral of 


rae B? + 3 Sr? {u — 1B + 47I,}? 
- Boe pp — 1 nu 27I,? 
Sar Bar? ‘ : 


B— 167°I,?  w—1 
Sy eee ge ehhh 


Sir. 
The total energy associated with the magnetic field is therefore 
aa tot oat 

Sir . pL 
The second or purely local part of this energy depending solely on I, 
would in most cases remain constant; but in any case it would be foreign 


to a mechanical theory concerned with the system in bulk. Thus the 
mechanically effective part of the energy associated with the system is 


2 
ne dv, 
J pe 


and it can therefore be regarded as distributed throughout the field with the 
density 


dv. 


Sip. 


* 
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At points of the field where there is no rigid magnetism this is the same as 
aie 
Rar 3 
which is the expression usually given in the text books, but with the opposite 
sign. The discrepancy of sign is due to inconsistencies in the usual formulation 
of the subject, which gives a density for the static potential energy differing 
in the general case from the density deduced above by the amount 


1 


giving a zero total on the whole. The formulation adopted above is the only 
one that appears to be consistent with the subsequent developments of the 
theory in its dynamical aspects. 


293. Of the true magnetic potential energy in the field 
] - 
bona) ea 2 
— | {B? — 16x? (E + I,)?} do, 
‘H 
a part | — | (ISH) dv 
| . ne 


corresponds to the polarisation induced in the magnetic media : it is concerned 
mainly with the magnetic attractions, or their equivalent mechanical forces, 
exerted by the field on the polarised media as a whole, of which it is the 
potential function. The remainder 


1 ek : ae: 
= | (BY — 162 (L+1,)3} dv + | dv | (SH) 
Sar J0 
corresponds to the rigid polarisations I, and is a potential function of the 
mechanical reactions on the permanent magnets giving rise to the field. 
Since B=H+47(1+I,) 7 
this part may be written in the form 
1 B A 
— | de | (HSB) — | dv | (I,SH), 
Arr | 0 0 
which, since in every stage of the process _ 


| (HSB) dv = 0, 


H 
reduces to _ dv | é (I,6H), 


in agreement with a former result when there are no magnetic substances 
about. 


294, The forces acting on a magnetically polarised medium can now be 
obtained either from the energy expressions or by an analysis similar to that 
given in the previous chapter. Hxcluding as there the part arising wholly 
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from the interaction of neighbouring molecules, which is not transmitted by 
material stress, but is compensated on the spot by molecular action due to 
change of physical state induced by it, the magnetic force proper is made 
up of a bodily force F and torque G where 

F = (IV) H, 
and* G = [1H]. 

Under the usual circumstances these expressions are identical with the 
ones given by Maxwell in his treatise. The remarkable property is there 
established, and is the direct analogue of our result for polarised media, that 
independently of the form of the relation between the magnetic induction 
and magnetic force in the medium and whether there is permanent magnetism 
or not, this bodily forcive can be formally represented in explicit terms as 


equivalent to an imposed stress: viz. it is the same as would arise -from 
2 


Sar 
6 between H and B, equal to HB cos? 6/47, (iii) a pressure along the bisector 
of the supplementary angle, equal to BH sin? 6/47, together with an outstand- 
ing bodily torque turning from B towards H equal to HB sin 26/47. When 
B and H are in the same direction, the torque vanishes, and a pure stress 
remains in the form of a tension (BH — 4H7?)/4z along the lines of force and 
a pressure H?/87 in all directions at nght angles to them. There is of course 
no warrant for taking this stress to be other than a mere geometrical represen- 
tation of the bodily forcive. Itis however a convenient one for some purposes. 
Thus the traction acting on the layer of transition between two media, in 
which H changes very rapidly, which might be directly deduced in the same 
manner as the electric traction above may also be expressed directly as the 
resultant of these Maxwellian tractions towards the two sides of the interface. 
As there cannot be free magnetic surface density the traction on the interface 
is represented, under the most general circumstances, whatever extraneous 
magnetic field may there exist, by purely normal pull of intensity 2zI,,? 
towards each. side. 


(i) a hydrostatic pressure =—, (11) a tension along the bisector of the angle 


295. On the thermal relations of the energy of magnetisation. We have 
briefly explained in a previous paragraph the difference between paramagnetic 
and diamagnetic substances, but we did not stop to think what the essential 
difference between these two kinds of magnetisation might be. How is it 
that both para- and diamagnetism exist in nature? The answer must 


* A general form of the theory of magnetic stress based on the method of energy and analogous 
to Helmholtz’s theory for dielectrics has been yiven by Cohn (Das electromagnetische Feld, p. 510) 
and further elaborated by Gans (Ann. der Phys. 13 (1904), p. 634, and Encyclopddie der math. 
Wissensch. v. 15), Kolatek (Ann. der Phys. 13 (1904), p. 1), Sano (Phys. Zeits. 3 (1902). p. 401). 
This theory is however open to the same criticism as levelled by Larmor at Helmholtz’s pro- 
cedure. 
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obviously be that there is an essential difference in the origin of the two 
kinds and this assertion is fully confirmed by experiment. As a result of 
an extensive investigation of the magnetic properties of matter the law has 
recently been formulated by Curie* that in all feebly paramagnetic substances, 
including gases, the coefficient of magnetisation varies inversely as the 
absolute temperature, with a degree of accuracy which tends to perfection 
at high temperatures: that in strongly magnetic substances such as iron 
and nickel the same law is ultimately reached when the temperature is high : 
while in diamagnetic substances the coefficient is usually nearly independent 
of temperature and also of changes in the chemical state of the material. 
The inference is made by Curie that this points to diamagnetism being an 
affair of the internal constitution of the molecule, having only slight relation 
to the bodily motions of the molecules on which temperature depends, in 
accordance with the first views of polarisation of a medium. On the other 
hand, paramagnetism is an affair of orientation of the molecules in space 
without change of internal conformation, so that alteration of the mean 
state of translational motion is involved in it and we should expect a tempera- 
ture effect : this is the idea underlying the Weberian theory of magnetisation 
(the second alternative hypothesis mentioned to explain the cause of 
polarisation). This relation between paramagnetisation and temperature 
proves to be so simple that it must be the expression of a theoretical principle. 
The following considerations in fact derive it from Carnot’s principle: the 
argument is precise so long as the induced magnetisation is so slight that 
' the exciting magnetic force on the separate molecules is practically that of 
the inducing field, but it loses exactness as soon as, owing to the diminution 
of energy of agitation with falling temperature, the molecules begin to 
exercise sensible magnetic control over each other, and thus introduce the 
phenomena of grouping and consequent hysteresis that are associated with 
the ferromagnetic state. 


296. Consider} a mass of paramagnetic material, moved up from a 
place where the intensity of the field is H to a place where it is H + 6H. 
The aggregate per unit volume of the total magnetic energies of its mole- 
cules is thereby altered from — (IH) to — (I+ 61, H+ 65H). The mechanical 
work done by the mass in virtue of its attraction by the field is (I6H). Thus 
there remains a loss in the total magnetic energy of the molecules, equal to 
(Hdl); this can only have passed into heat in the material; for we can work 
on the hypothesis that the field of force H is due to an absolutely permanent 


* Ann. de Chimie (1895). A considerable number of exceptions to the law have been found 
particularly at low temperatures but these are attributed to changes in the molecular configura- 
tion of the material. Cf. Kammerlingh Onnes and Perrier, Konink. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam 
Proc. xtv. p. 115 (1911). 

+ The argument here is due originally to Larmor, Phil. Trans. A, 190 (1897), §§ 71 and 72. 
Cf. also Proc. R. S. '71 (1903), p. 235. 
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magnetic system, so that no energy is used up in producing magnetic dis- 
placements in the inducing magnets. Now let us apply Carnot’s principle to 
a reversible cycle in which the material is moved, up in the field at tempera- 
ture 6+ 66 and moved back at temperature 0, with adiabatic transition 
between these temperatures. Let h-+ dh be the thermal energy per unit 
volume which it must receive from without at the higher temperature, and 
A that which it must return at the lower, in order to perform the amount 
of work dW, equal to | 


| Nome 
a0 oHd0 
in the cycle; then by Carnot’s principle 
aW he 
Daae 
bute. h = — (H8I) 
sl HI 
as above so that a9 oH = — a 
a Ha 
ie a6 «OO OH’ 
H 
so that Ibis z (=) 


f being some arbitrary function. When the magnetising force H is very 
small or the temperature 6 very large this relation is approximately equi- 
valent to : 


so that Sn ytnes 


which is Curie’s law. 


297. Conversely, assuming Curie’s law we can deduce that in para- 
magnetic bodies magnetisation consists in orientation of the molecules 
without sensible change in their internal energies. In an analytical form 
the argument is as follows: 

dh = (MdI) + Nd, 


and di = dh + (IdI), 
whence by the thermodynamic formula 
M ee 
M Dod gal H 
so that aaa eat 


by Curie’s law; hence dh = — (Hdl) + Nd6 


3 
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so that at constant temperature 
— h = §(H0l), 


that is the heat that the material develops during magnetisation is the equi- 
valent of the magnetic energy that is not used up in mechanical work. This 
is precisely what we should expect if the material is a gas: for there is then no 
internal work by which this energy could be used up, and the magnetisation 
arises from the effort of the magnetic field to orientate the molecules which 
are spinning about as the result of gaseous encounters. The law of Curie 
thus indicates that the same is sensibly true for all paramagnetic media at 
high temperatures: at lower temperatures they generally pass into the 
ferromagnetic condition. It is the magnetisation so to speak of an ideal 
perfect ferromagnet in which the controlling force that resists the orientating 
action of the field is practically wholly derived from the magnetic interaction 
of the neighbouring molecules, which for this purpose form elastic systems. 
In ordinary paramagnetic substances this mutual magnetic control of the: 
molecules is insensible compared with the control due to other molecular 
causes, and our conclusion is that these causes are such that the magnetic 
energy expended in working against them is transformed into heat energy, 
not into internal energy of any regular elastic type. 


298. The argument for the simple case of a gaseous medium exhibiting 
paramagnetic properties has been further extended by Langevin, who has 
succeeded in calculating, on the basis of the kinetic theory, the actual form 
of the functional relation between the intensity of magnetisatioh and 
magnetising force for this ideal case. The problem considered is that in 
which a simple gas, such as oxygen, the molecules of which are regarded as 
rigidly magnetised to moment m, exists in a uniform field of magnetic force 
of intensity H. In this case the organising potential energy of the molecules, 
which is of a purely magnetic nature, the mutual interaction of the molecules 
themselves being neglected, is balanced entirely by the disorganising effect 
of the kinetic energy of thermal agitation. Now the potential energy of a 
magnetic doublet m in a field of magnetic force of intensity H is 


— mH cos x, 


if y is the angle between the direction of the force H and the axis of the 
doublet. It foliows.then by the usual considerations of the kinetic theory 
that the number dn of molecules per unit volume whose magnetic axes make 
with the direction of the field an angle lying between y and y + dy is 


mT cos x 


dn =27rAe *° sinydy, 


wherein #& is the usual constant of the kinetic theory, @ is the absolute 
L. : . 18 
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temperature and A is a constant determined by the fact that the total number 
of molecules per unit volume is 


ne mH Cos x . 
oe Qed | gate sain onde 
0 
_ 47ARO . h (ae 
= Er sin. hi) ‘ 
mH smi 
Thus A= LRO cosech aie : 


In this case the resultant intensity of magnetisation J is in the direction of 
H, by symmetry, and is actually given by 


ee fim cos ydn 


a mH cos x 


= 2rAm e “’ cosy sin ydy 
- 0 


cosh Ta sinh ( oe 
ae tage ee * ay, 


as (Fa : 
RO BB) 
Substituting the value of A from above we find that 
mH\ RO 
I=nm  coth Ca — aa 


Since m is determined solely by the structure of the molecules we see that 
for a°given density of the gas the intensity J of the magnetisation induced 
is a function of H/0#, in accordance with the conclusion drawn from the 
thermodynamic reasoning Moreover for small values of the inducing force 
the functional relation becomes a mere proportionality or 


ae nm? 
2R0 ’ 
so that the susceptibility is 
paar 
ei mORBE 


and varies inversely as the absolute temperature in accordance with Curie’s 
law. 


299. This theory can be applied to the calculation of the moment m of 
the molecular magnet in the case of those substances easily obtainable in 
the simple gaseous state. It has been extended by Weiss so as to apply to 
a substance in dilute solution in a feebly magnetic liquid. In this way 
determinations of m can be made for a large number of substances, and the 
results obtained prove to be related to one another in a most remarkable 
manner. It is in fact found that the average magnetic moment of any 
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molecule is always equal, within the very narrow limits of experimental 
error, to a certain small integral multiple of a certain universal constant. 
The constant integers tor the large number of substances examined range 
from 4 to 56 and extremely few cases are found which cannot be so expressed 
with great accuracy. 


To explain this regularity Weiss was led to the very natural hypothesis that 
the paramagnetic properties of substances arise from the presence of an 
ultimate unit, the so called magneton, in the atom of the substance. It is 
apparently necessary that these elements should be capable of annihilating 
each other temporarily, as the same substance may contain different numbers 
of magnetons at different temperatures. 


It has not yet been found possible to justify this assumption of an ultimate 
magnetic unit, and we shall not therefore make any essential use of it in our 
future discussions. The importance of the idea however seems to warrant 
the brief reference just given to it. 


300. The theory of ferromagnetism. It has not yet been found possible 
to test directly the general relation deduced by Langevin connecting the 
magnetisation induced in a gas and the strength of the inducing field. 
The theoretical formula has however been applied with great boldness by 
Weiss* to build up a theory of the behaviour of ferromagnetic substances 
in general, and the success which has attended his investigations removes 
a good deal of doubt as to the justification of his ideas. 


According to Weiss the circumstances in ferromagnetic substances such 
as the crystals described above differ from those in the simple case to which 
we have just applied the kinetic theory, only in so far as the effects considered 
are modified by the mutual magnetic influence of the molecules of the sub- 
stance In the case of a gas the mutual interaction of the neighbouring 
molecules can always be neglected, but when the molecules are packed so 
close together as they are in the case of a solid. body, and when the intensity 
of magnetisation becomes so large as is the case with iron, this local interaction 
may greatly preponderate. It is of course quite impossible for us to know 
very much about the local magnetic field} of force surrounding any molecule, 
even in such ideal substances as the simplest crystals appear to be; but we 
do know that under the most favourable circumstances it will vary rapidly 
in distances quite inaccessible to our perceptions. A good deal of suggestive 
information can however be obtained by taking, after Weiss, a physically 
average view of the matter and assuming this local field at an average estimate 
smoothed out from the highly irregular field that actually exists. This 

* Jour. de Phys. vi. p. 661 (1907). 

+ It is interesting to notice that neither the theory nor the facts imply that this local field 


is magnetic in nature, although it may be convenient so to regard it. Cf. Eucken, Die Theorie 
der Strahlung und der Quanten (Halle, 1914), p. 321 (Bericht Langevin). 


18—2 
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average local field arises entirely in the magnetisation induced in the medium 
and its intensity will, on the simplest hypothesis, be proportional to the 
intensity of this magnetisation, the constant of proportionality being however 
related to direction in the medium, if this latter possesses aeolotropic charac- 
teristics. We shall consider the case of isotropic media and denote the local 


field strength by al. 


301. Weiss now formulates the theory of ferromagnetism exactly on the 
lines suggested by Langevin but with the force acting on the molecular 
magnets now equal to Hoon: 


The value of J for a given value of H is then to be obtained from the formula 
LOS ie 
RO m(H + al ‘ 


The maximum value of the magnetisation or its saturation value is 


l=mn fcoth | (Hf + al) 


i= nn, 


If we introduce this value in the above relation between J and H it becomes: 


I, (H + al) nRO 
liens fcoth | nRO HCE a 


This is the relation on which Weiss builds his theory. 


In the first case the phenomenon of permanent magnetisation is fully 
accounted for. In this case H = 0 so that the magnetisation is given by 


pects coth (Ca )- Ir | 


nRO all, 
Under ideal circumstances m and a are both independent of J and 0 and there 
- ig then, in general, a solution of this equation for J which is different from 
zero. Moreover this non-zero solution when it exists represents the stable 
condition ‘of the medium, because the magnetic potential energy in it Is a 
minimum. The zero solution corresponds to a maximum value of the 
potential energy and is therefore in the general case unstable. 


As the temperature rises the permanent magnetisation intensity gradually 
decreases and at a certain temperature 0, it vanishes altogéther. Beyond 
this temperature the only possible real solution of the equation for J is 


{bees 


so that the substance is then incapable of permanent magnetisation. The 
temperature 0, may therefore be interpreted as the temperature at which 
the ferromagnetic quality disappears, i.e. the so-called critical temperature. 

In the neighbourhood of this temperature the magnetisation is always small. 


so that using 
all, 
== ARO’ 
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we have approximately 


ldIl ad 1 ] 
eae [eoth 2 — | = 1 —cosech? x + mage 3, 
dl nké@ 
But 2 = al, 3 
so that at the actual critical temperature 
I, nk, 
Sea ES 
al 
o: s = SaR 


302. If now we introduce this temperature into the relation determining 
the intensity of permanent magnetisation it assumes the form 
pipet gs bee Ol, 
beset, ‘coth ar) — tas f 
so that the ratio //I, is a function of 6/0, and the function is the same for all 
‘substances. 

Thus if we express the intensity of permanent magnetisation in terms of 
the maximum possible intensity J, and the absolute temperature 6 in terms 
of the absolute critical temperature, we obtain a characteristic equation for 
the intensity of permanent magnetisation at a given temperature, which is 
identical for all ferromagnetic substances. This relation has been tested by 
Weiss* in the case of magnetite and he finds that it is satisfied with great 
accuracy except at very low temperatures (— 79° C.) and in the neighbourhood 
of the critical temperature, where however the deviations are not large. 
When it is observed that there are no disposable constants in the formula 
this agreement between the observed facts and what at first sight appears 
to be merely a provisory theory can only be regarded as remarkable. 


303. The theory proves equally successful in explaining the observed 
facts of the phenomenon ‘of induced magnetisation. Of course, as we have 
already noticed, any simple theory of the present type is hardly likely to be 
directly applicable to the ferromagnetic metals, the magnetic behaviour of 
which is complicated by various secondary causes. It is however found 
that the simple phenomena accompanying the magnetisation of the various 
crystalline ferromagnetic minerals when placed in a field parallel to their 
principal magnetic axis fit in admirably with the theoretical conclusions to 
be drawn from the theory. 

The general relation between J and H is expressed by the equation 
I, (H + al) Rné 

mRO° — 2, (H+ a 


* Jour. de Phys. vi. p. 665 (1907). 
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This requires that in general J should be a continuous function of H when 
6 is maintained constant, which is just the opposite to what was actually 
found to be the case, the magnetisation being practically independent of the 
magnetic field and equal to its saturation value at the given temperature. | 
This could be the case only when the internal local field of intensity al far 
exceeds in actual magnitude any field that we can experimentally produce. 
Now this actually appears to be the case, as we shall soon see; so that under 
all circumstances except when J is very small, that is in the neighbourhood 
of the critical temperature, the intensity of magnetisation is determined by 
all,\~ nk@ 
nee TT | ; 


and is equal to the saturation intensity in all fields. 


LT, cot ( 


304. In the neighbourhood of the critical temperature, when I is small, 
the previous argument is invalid. But then the general relation may be 
simplified by approximation, and for all practical purposes it is equivalent to 


| PNY (| aes 
or introducing the critical temperature 


Hé 
(8 spear? 6.) I = aa 9 
in which form it has been satisfactorily verified in numerous cases, even with 
iron. This latter agreement is not surprising because in the neighbourhood 
of the critical temperature the constitutional irregularities are becoming very 
unstable. 


In all cases where the last relation is experimentally verified, a determina- 
tion of the constant @ may be made, and hence an estimate of the strength 
of the local magnetic fields. From measurements of this kind Weiss finds 
that the intensity of the local field aZ in iron is 6-56 . 10° absolute units and 
it is of a similar order of magnitude in other substances. This is very much 
greater than the strongest magnetic field (5 . 104 units) which can be produced 
in the laboratory, so that the peculiar result that the intensity of induced 
magnetisation Z, does not, under the simplest circumstances, appreciably 
alter with the external field is satisfactorily accounted for. 


It is not possible in the scope of the present work to include any further 
account of many interesting developments of Weiss’s theory; but it is hoped 
that the above discussion of its more elementary aspects will at least indicate 
the great advance which this theory represents in the theoretical examination 
of the behaviour of ferromagnetic substances. 


CHAPTER VII 
ELECTRIC CURRENTS IN METALLIC CONDUCTORS 


305. Introduction. When a conductor is introduced into an electric field 
a separation of electricity takes place until the field in its interior is com- 
pensated. Until this state is attained there is a flow of electricity, or a 
current, as we say. To illustrate the matter more fully let us consider 
a conductor somewhat in the form of that shown in the figure. The end 
ais charged with a positive charge + qg and the end b with a negative charge 
—q.- There is then an electric field partly inside and partly outside the 


Fig. 59 


conductor, the lines of force in which may cross the surface of the conductor. 
Such a state of affairs if initially established is however not a possible equili- 
brium one so that there follows immediately a separation of the charges at 
each point of the conductor the total result of which is the final annulling 
of the charges at a and b. We shall now suppose that we can continually 
~ renew the charges at a and bin such a way as will maintain a constant potential 
difference between the two ends of the conductor. The manner in which 
this is accomplished will be hereinafter discussed. 


306. Now the force driving the charge is the electric force of the field and 
so the initial charge flux must follow the lines of force. There will thus be 
initially a displacement of electricity along a line of force such as that shown 
in the figure by the dotted line acdb. But this displacement can only proceed 
as far as c where the surface of the conductor is reached. There will thus be 
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an initial accumulation of positive charge on the surface of the conductor 
and this excites a field in the interior of the conductor, whose normal com- 
ponent at the surface is opposed to the normal component of the original 
force which was directed along the line abcd. This charge at c accumulates 
until this normal component is actually compensated, i.e. until the original 
line of force is altered into one running from a to 6 inside, and nearly parallel 
to the surface of the conductor. 


Thus the first part of the electric flow is concerned merely with charging 
the surface of the conductor so that all the lines of force starting inside it 
from a remain inside it till b is reached. 


In external space the normal component of the force originally along the 
line (a, b, c, d) is not compensated by the field of the surface charge, since 
they are both in the same direction. There is in fact in the external space 
a complicated electrostatic field composed of the original field superposed on 
that due to the surface charge. | 


It must however be said that the charges and force intensity in the field 
thus brought into existence are both extremely small. The electric elements 
in a conductor are so extremely mobile that it requires only a very small 
electrostatic force to produce an appreciable current. 


307. The current can now flow undisturbed from a to 6 in the interior 
of the conductor along the new line of force and if the charges at a and 6 
are continually supplied so as to maintain the constant potential difference 
a condition of stationary streaming is attained. The field in the whole space 
then remains constant. Moreover the amount of electricity crossing any 
section of the conductor per unit time must be the same as otherwise there 
would be an accumulation of charge in the conductor and a slight accumu- 
lation would create a back electromotive force which would tend to stop 
the current. A very slight accumulation would produce a sufficient back 
electromotive force to stop the current. 


The process of starting the current thus requires a very slight accumulation 
of charge on the conductor which is just enough to make the flow steady 
or the current uniform and stationary. In this steady state the stream lines 
of the electric flow are also the lines of force of the electric field inside the 
conductor. ; 


This idea of a current as a flow of electricity did not exist even for 
a considerable time after the discovery of batteries. It was Ohm (1827) 
who started the notion*. 


308. Definition of an electric current. We must now define the electric 
flow in such a manner as to render it susceptible of calculation. If we adopt 


* Die galvanische Kette, mathematisch bearbertet (Berlin, 1827). Translated in Taylor’s 
Scientific Memoirs. 
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the general method we should specify the flux of electricity in any direction 
at a point in the conductor by the amount Cds which crosses per unit time 
a small surface ds placed perpendicular to the direction with its mean centre 
at the point. We can easily show that this defines a vector quantity if 
we choose rectangular axes with their origin at the point under consideration 
and consider the flow in and out of the small tetrahedral volume OABO at 
the origin of coordinates with edges dxdydz along the axes. The area ABC 
has projections on the axial planes equal to 


4 (dydz, dzdx, dxdy) or (a,,, m;,, ,,) rs | 


where ds is the area ABC and n, its direction vector. / 


Fig. 60 


The equation of continuity of flow expresses that the aggregate flux out 
of this volume is equal to minus the rate at which the total charge inside is 
increasing. If p is the density of charge inside 

by oP = — (Cn, + On, + €n,) ds + €,ds, 
where ©, is the flux component normal to 6s and €,,, €,, C, those normal 
to the axial planes. The volume 6v (ABCO) is infinitely small of the third 
order and the surface ds is infinitely small of the second order and thus 
ultimately when the volume is very minute the left-hand side of this equation 
is zero and thus 
C,, es C,n,, a C,n,,, et C.n,,, 


which proves that C is a vector with components (C,, C,, C,). 
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309. This is the general method of definition. In order however to 
obtain a closer insight into the true nature of 
the flux involved we must proceed in a slightly | oA 
different manner. Consider again the small 
surface ds and construct on it a small cylinder . G ds 
of length 6/ with its axis parallel to the re- ae 
sultant motional velocity v, of the electric 
charge at the point (the direction of the lines 
of force at the point), this direction making 
an angle a with the normal at 5s. If the 
density of the positive electricity at the point 
is p, the quantity of positive electricity in 
this cylinder is p,d/5s cos a and during a time 


él 


ot = a all of this electricity flows out across 6s. Thus for this surface 
; 


Fig. 61 


p19lds COs a 


ot 


or C, = py 0; Cos a 


C,5s 


=="), py. COMaOS, 


measures the current of positive electricity in the direction normal to ds at 
the point. 


Jf there is at the same time a flux of negative electricity of density — ps, 

we know that it takes place in the opposite direction to that of the positive 
although perhaps with a different velocity v,. The current across ds normally 
in the same direction due to the negative charge is therefore | 


C, = — ps (— Ve) COS a = pos COS a 
and the total current in this direction is . 
C = 0, + ©, = (p10, + poe) cosa, 


from which again we see that C is the component of a vector (p,v, + Poe) s 
which we call the current density of the electric flow at the point. 


310. Ohm’sLaw*. The force driving the charge and imparting to it the 
motional velocity is the electric force: the positive elements of charge are 
moving in the positive direction of the lines of force and the negative ones 
in the opposite direction and the two motions having the same effect constitute 
the current. This being the case there must be some relation between the 
electric force and the current. Ohm tried to reason the relation out by con- 
sidering the phenomena of currents as analogous to the conduction of heat 
down a temperature gradient. There are two kinds of streaming motion 
recognised in physics; that of steady diffusion in which the velocity is pro- 
portional to the driving force; and that of free motion in which the change 


* This law was anticipated by Cavendish in 1781. Cf. his Electrical Researches. 
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of velocity is proportional to the force. In diffusion the motion is so 
modified by impeding frictional forces that a state of steady motion is 
attained: in which the velocity is proportional to the force. The conduction 
of heat is the typical example of a process of steady diffusion. 


If now we assume with Ohm that the electric flow in the conductor is 
a process of steady diffusion under the action of the electric force we must 
assume with him that both v, and v, are proportional to the driving electric 
force E. Thus if we now use C for the resultant electric current we have in 
the vector sense C = «E, 


ad 


where « is a physical constant, which is usually called the conductiwity of 
the substance at the point. 


311. Now consider the case of a steady current flowing in a wire of 
finite thickness. The surfaces of the wire form a tube of force for the internal 
field and also a tube of flow for the current. The ends a, b of the wire are 


> 


Fig. 62 


presumed to cut the lines of force of the internal field everywhere normally 
and the same assumption tacitly underlies the choice of any other cross-section 
subsequently made. These sections will then be equi-potentials of the 
internal field. | 3 


Now consider any cross-section of the wire of total area f and suppose it 
resolved into small elements of area df. If Cis the current density at a point 
in the wire the total quantity of electricity crossing the section per unit 
time is 


1p e 0. df: 


J is called the strength of the current in the wire, or simply the current. 


Again since the normal to df is in the direction of the line of force in the 
field at the place C0 Sk 


so that J=| «Edy. 
! f 


Now at any infinitely small distance from the section f draw another equi- 
potential section f’ and let 5s be the distance between corresponding points 
of the sections, then : 


kESds 
J = Er df. 
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But Eds = d¢ is a constant over the whole surface f, viz. the constant difference 
of potential between the two surfaces f and f’. Thus 


Kd . 
a8 [2 | 
The quantity Oke — 
fie 


is called the ‘resistance’ of the portion of the conductor between the cross- 
sections f and /’: thus at this point of the wire 


_ og 
j= Sh 
But J is a constant all along the wire and thus if ¢, and ¢, are the potentials 


at the ends ® 6 of the wire Dp hye SI 
where k = | dk is the resistance of the wire between the two ends. 
a a 


This is Ohm’s, law in its original form. The procedure adopted by Ohm 
was however rather different from that sketched above. He tried to extend 
the mathematics just previously developed by Fourier for the conduction of 
heat down a temperature gradient. In doing this he had of course to assume 
something analogous to temperature and it did not require much to convince 
him that the potential was the required quantity. The current in a wire 
is proportional to the fall in potential from one end to another 


J Pia Pe 
k 


This idea that currents go by diffusion was at first merely an hypothesis, but 
on the modern theory of electrons it appears as the actual state of affairs. 


312. There is an important hydrostatic analogy which enables us to 
picture the process more clearly. If liquid is forced through a tube blocked 
by a number of small obstacles so that no eddies can be formed and if the 
motion is a steady pushing through with the hydrostatic pressure as the 
driving foree the amount of the flow is 

difference of pressures 
~ resistance of channel ’ 
This is the more direct analogy with the electrical case. The term electric 
resistance 1s coined on this basis. 

The analogy goes even farther and enables us to talk of the driving force 
in the electrical case as an electrostatic pressure. The modern theory of the 
flow of electricity basing the current on the flow of electrons is in fact a direct 
application of this analogy. A current consists largely of free electrons being 
pushed through among the obstacles presented by the molecules of the matter. 


* These considerations are of course confined to a steady system: it is only when a steady 
state of flow has been attained that a potential exists (see Ch. rx). 
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The notion that electric pressure is the same as potential dates back to 
Volta’s time. He knew that it was electrostatic pressure that pushed the 
current and he made a condensing electroscope sufficiently sensitive enough 
to show this. The distinction between free motion and diffusion was however 
due to Ohm. 


313. . The Volta potential difference. We have so far assumed that we 
are able to maintain a constant potential difference between two points on 
the surface of a conductor. We can now discuss how this is attained. 
The foundation of the method is Volta’s discovery that when two conductors 
or generally any two different substances, are in contact, there is a definite 
potential difference between them*. 


| If we place two different conductors in contact, then an adjustment of 

charge will take place so that the one conductor will acquire a definite negative 
charge and the other a definite positive charge. The quantities of electricity 
involved in the rearrangement depends on the different conditions such as 
the form, size and relative position of the bodies, but with the same two 
substances the potential difference thus set up between them has a definite 
value as long as we always work at the same temperature. 


If the substances are conductors as is usually the case then in the 
equilibrium condition the potential of the electrostatic field which arises has 
a constant value at all points inside either conductor except very near the 
surface where it is in contact with the other. The change from the potential 
of the one conductor to that of the other thus takes place in the infinitely 
thin contact surface so that we can speak of a sudden jump of the potential. 
It therefore also follows that the origin of the action is situated in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the surface of contact. Between the two substances at 
the adjacent faces there is a certain 
stress of chemical affinity which re- 
sults in an inequality in the forces 
exerted by each metal on the elements 
of charge in the other. We could for 
example explain the potential difier- 
ence between zinc and copper by 
imagining that there is a greater 
attraction on the positive charges 
exerted by the zinc than the copper, 
and on the negative charges exerted by 
the copper than the zinc. This electro- Fig. 63 
chemical stress results in an electric displacement either by polarisation 


* Ann. de Chim. 40, p. 225. Cf. also Gilbert's Annalen, 9, p. 380 (1801); 10, p. 425 (1802); 
12, p. 498 (1803). 
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of the molecules (in non-conductors) or by actual finite separation of the 
charge between them. The resultant of the electric displacement is that 
one of the two contact surfaces appears positively charged and the other 
negatively, the double sheet thus created accounting for the jump of 
potential. | 


314. When the substances are conductors the charges on each will dis- 
tribute themselves over the surfaces of the separate conductors. The charges 
on the conductors must be equal and opposite (their total must be zero) and 
so will be practically all concentrated on the adjacent surfaces at the surface 
of contact. The potentials of the conductors being ¢, and ¢y, the difference 
d1 — $s always the same for the same conductors under the given conditions ; 
and is usually called their volia difference of potential. 


When equilibrium has been established, which usually requires only an 
extremely short time, there is an electrostatic field surrounding the conductors 
which obeys all the laws of electrostatics. In the interior of the surface of 
contact between the adjacent surface charges the electric field is however 
compensated by the contact forces of chemical affinity. Thus for example 
in the Zn-Cu case mentioned the zinc attracts the positive charge from the 
copper and the copper the negative charge from the zinc, the result being 
that the zinc becomes positively charged and the copper negatively. But 
each addition to the positive charge on the zinc repels the remaining positive 
charge on the copper and so lessens the total attraction of the zinc on it. 
The separation thus goes on till the attraction of the zine for any further 
positive charge becomes balanced by the repulsion of that charge by.the 
positive electricity on the zinc. | 


The electrostatic field of the conductors is practically that due to the 
double sheet on the surface of separation, the small remaining charges on the 
further parts of the surface having no effect. 


315. Now consider several such conductors joined in a ring. There 
would be a potential difference at each junction of two different conducting 
surfaces caused by the creation of a double sheet as indicated above. There 
would thus be a potential gradient at each junction in the circuit and thus the 
system is ready for an electric current to flow. But no current can flow or 
else the principle of the conservation of energy would be violated. The non- 
existence of the current may be explained by the fact that the currents arising 
from the single impressed electromotive forces at the separate junctions so 
flow as to cancel one another out. 


The energy principle is no longer violated and a current can result if only 
we could supply energy from some external source at one of the junctions. 
We shall presume the possibility of this supply, postponing the discussion 
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of the exact method in which it is applied. We should then have a current 
in the circuit, its density at any point being determined by 
C = «cE, 
E being the electric force intensity of the field in the interior of the conductor; 
but E is composed of parts E,, E,, ... so that 
E=E,+E,+..., 


where E,, E,, ... are the components in the direction of the resultant E of 
the several force intensities in the separate fields arising from the double 
sheet distributions at the various junctions. 


316. Adopting the notation of the previous paragraph and considering 
for the present the current of strength dJ flowing through an elementary 


tube of flow (or tube of force) in the circuit of cross-section df at any place 
we have 


ay, 
ie i ae 
ee iJ = Cdf = ae Elaine 
s 


or by integration round the whole circuit, i.e. with respect to s 


| ds : 
dJ S aa (E, ds + EK, ds -+- ised fh 


But 13 E, ds =$,— b= oy 


is the volta potential difference of the two metals at the first junction of the 
circuit reckoned in a definite sense round the circuit. In this integral the 
element of the circuit between the double sheet concerned is of course not 
included, although the current crosses through this sheet; the argument for 
this may be stated as follows. If there were equilibrium with no current 
flowing the electric force intensity E in the contact sheet is exactly balanced 
by the contact forces (of chemical affinity), say 8, so that 


S—E= 0. 
If however the charges separated by the contact forces can break away and 
flow off as an electric current there is no longer an exact balance. But even 
in this case the outstanding difference between S and E is small compared 
with either of them, because sufficient charge accumulates in any case to 
establish the volta potential difference. Thus since § and E are both large 
of the first order the difference S — E can be at most finite, say E’, so that 
S—E=Wf¥’. 
Since now the value of « in the contact surfaces is certainly not large (it is 
at most finite) the values of E’d and xE’d may be neglected in comparison 
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with finite quantities, d being the thickness of the sheet. Thus practically 


the only driving force for the current is that in the interior of the metals. 
We have thus 


d. 
dT | = ba + $08 + 
| df — 
OF J =T(bie + $e t so) 
where k= | — 
; f 3Kkdf 


represents the total resistance of the circuit. This is of course Ohm’s law 
for the circuit. 


317. If no energy is supplied at any part of the circuit then J = 0 and 


thus Pia ib pos oes Pri = 0, 


which'is Volta’s law. This sum is however no longer zero when a current is 
flowing or when energy is being added from outside at one of the junctions. 


A direct consequence of this result is that the volta difference of potential 
of two metals in contact is exactly the same as the potential difference of 
the same two metals connected through a whole series of other metals. No 
direct electrometer reading will therefore ever detect the potential difference 
here described, because the instrument merely records the difference between 
the pieces of metal forming its quadrants (which are of course of the same 
metal*), | 


318. If we integrate in the positive direction round only part of the 
circuit, say that between the two sections a and 8 we get 


B 
| Eds = Pa a Pp a Udy, rt. 


where ¢., dg are the potentials at the sections a, 8 and Xd,,,., refers to the 
volta potential difference for all the junctions occurring in the section of the 
circuit between a and 6. Consequently we have also 
bine ba ee dp os Udbrr4t 
Kap : 


where #,,, is the resistance of the part of the circuit concerned. 


If the sections a, 8 are very near but on opposite sides of a given junction 
the resistance k,g is very small and so 


pa i Pp =m OP RG. aa 0, 
or ha — bp = — Priori 


* By constructing electrometers with opposite quadrants of different metals it is possible to 
determine the difference of potential between the metals (Kelvin). 
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so that the potential in the circuit jumps at each junction by the corresponding 
volta difference of potential for that junction. If we put the sections a, f 
close together but so that practically the whole circuit is included between . 
them and then remove the small portion of the circuit not included J = 0 


and thus ha — bp = — Udpr4t; 


the potential difference between the ends of an open circuit is equal to the 
electromotive force operative in the same circuit when closed. 


319. The general practical method of obtaining an effective electro- 
motive force of this kind in the circuit is obtained by the insertion in it of a 
voltaic element or cell. The general principle involved may be illustrated 
by the following particular example. If we put into a vessel which contains 
dilute sulphuric acid a plate of copper and a plate of zinc at a small distance 
apart, it will be found by connecting the ends of the metals projecting from 
the acid to the quadrants of an electrometer that the pair of quadrants 
connected with the copper is at a higher potential than the other. In this 
experiment we have a series of conductors; brass, copper, acid, zinc and 
brass. The potential in the interior of each conductor has the same value 
at each point but it jumps at each surface of contact and the observed 
potential difference is the algebraic sum of the jumps. If ¢z, ¢c, $s, 
dz, Pp denote the potentials of the metals in order, and if also we use dgc 
for 6g —¢c then we have the observed difference equal to 


dso + bos + bsz + bze- 


One or more of these terms may be negative and if the acid were replaced 
by a metal the sum would be zero. It is only because we have an acid (or 
fluid conductor) in the series that the expression has a definite positive value 
different from zero. 


The apparatus here described and many others of a hke nature, which 
are composed of rigid and fluid conductors and which possess the property 
of creating a potential difference between two pieces of the same metal is 
called a galvanic element or cell. ‘They were first invented and used by Volta 
and are called after him*. 


With such an apparatus it is possible to produce a permanent steady 
current by connecting the metal ends projecting from the liquid through 
a simple metallic circuit.’ The chemical affinities of the elements of metal 
and those of the acid produce an electric separation in the manner previously 
described and the double sheet so produced makes the sudden jump of 
potential in crossing from the metal to the liquid. Chemical attractions 
prevent the separate induced charges combining across the liquid and so 
they have to go round the metals closing the circuit. The double sheet thus 


* Cf, the letter in Phil. Trans. (1800), p. 402. Also Gilbert's Annalen, 6, p. 349. 
L. 19 
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dissipated by these charges going round is then continually renewed by 
chemical action and this makes a permanent current. The energy supplied 
at the junctions here is the chemical energy of combination of the one sub- 
stance with the other. The precise nature of the action involved will be 
discussed in the next chapter. 


320. On impressed forces in mechanics : an analogy*. The mechanical 
distinction between the two cases here discussed, when the current can 
exist and when it cannot, is easily recognised. The closed circuit of physically 
and chemically homogeneous conductors in itself is a self-contained mechanical 
system so that no current can flow in it unless there are external forces of 
some kind acting. Thus if a current flows in such a circuit there must on 
the whole be an impressed electromotive force equal to Jk (as this is the 
electromotive force in the circuit) which,arises from actions of a purely 
external nature. ° 


This conception of electromotive force corresponds exactly to the concep- 
tion of external or impressed forces in the mechanics of ponderable bodies. 
The idea is that of a force, not determined by the conditions which govern 
the system under consideration, but which nevertheless acts on it in an 
arbitrary manner and by means which are in no way in essential connection 
with the system. For example in a system of elastic bodies, the elastic 
_ stresses and internal forces are in’ perfect accord with one another and with 
the internal deformations and motions; but external forces may act on the 
system in any arbitrary manner. Of course, these forces influence the distri- 
bution of the internal stresses but only in the sense that they alter the 
conditions under which the system exists. 


321. There are two reasons why we introduce the idea of external forces 
into ordinary mechanics. The first is that we can thereby limit our discus- 
sions to the consideration of a particular system by itself. If in the above 
example of elastic bodies the external forces are produced by weights, their 
action is determined by mechanical laws; such forces would of course be 
internal forces if gravity were also included in the mechanical system. 
Another important example will be given later, it involves the electro- 
motive forces which can be produced by the oscillations of a magnetic field 
in the neighbourhood of a current circuit or to the motion of that circuit 
through a magnetic field. Such forces are external as long as we prefer to 
leave the magnetic field out of the calculation. They become internal 
forces, whose action is determined by the ordinary laws of electrodynamics, 
as soon as the magnetic field is considered part of the system. 


The second reason for introducing external forces into mechanics is that 
they often represent actions, which cannot be sufficiently well explained on 


* Cf. Abraham, Theorie der Elektrizitdt, 1. p. 199. 
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a purely mechanical basis. Examples are provided in connection with the 
motions of magnets or electrically charged bodies. If mechanics attempted 
to explain all the motions of natural bodies, it would tacitly ignore all those 
motions which cannot be explained on a purely dynamical basis. In the 
cases mentioned, for example, a complete dynamical description of the motions 
is not possible until we have a mechanical explanation of the magnetic and 
electric actions. Mechanics treats only of one side of natural phenomena, 
it is useless when we are dealing with phenomena of a non-mechanical nature. 
A modified usefulness is however attained by admitting ignorance of their 
fundamental basis but representing the actions of these non-mechanical 
processes by means of impressed forces. The present type of impressed 
electromotive force in a circuit is of this nature. Such forces could not be 
treated from the standpoint of pure electric theory, because we are in reality 
involved in them in chemical and thermal phenomena, the laws in which 
are known only in a few special cases. Thus if we limit ourselves to the 
description of electrodynamic phenomena, we must in such cases resort to 
the idea of the impressed electromotive force to explain the action of such’ 
processes on those under direct review. 


322. On the energy relations of an electric current*. We must now 
enquire into the amount of work expended in driving the current. Consider 
for this purpose any conductor in which a current J is flowing. Let ¢, 
and d, be the electrostatic potentials of the internal electrical field at two 
sections of this conductor between which the resistance is k,,. In a time dt 
an amount of electricity equal to Jdt is transferred from the one section 
to the other through the conductor (or at least this is the effective result of 
the electrical flow during this time). This means that an amount of 


electrical energy (1 — do) Jt, 
has been lost in this part of the conductor during the time dt. Per unit 
time this is Fee ae 


What has become of this energy? The driving of the current is an affair 
of diffusion, the electric force is pushing the electric charges along among 
a large number of obstacles. The electric atoms get up a velocity, but 
impart it by collision to the molecules of the matter, so that their own motion 
becomes irregular. This is the essence of frictional resistance; the motion 
of the electric elements becomes irregular through collision with the obstacles. 
The wasted energy thus appears again as irregular motion of the electric 
charges and also partly of irregular motion of the molecules of the matter, 
that is it appears as heat in the conductor. Thus the heat developed per 
unit time in the portion of the conductor considered is 


J (1 mf fo). 


* Kelvin, Phil. Mag. Dec. 1851. 
19—2 
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If we introduce Ohm’s principle that 


i fae 1 iz Pe 
12 
the heat developed appears as of amount 
J7kyo, 
per unit time. Thus in the whole circuit the total heat developed is 
eee Ke | 


where & denotes the resistance of the circuit. This expression however not 
only gives the total amount of heat but also its location. 


323. If a voltaic cell is supplying the current the energy which appears 
as heat in the circuit must also come from the cell. Moreover this energy is 
available energy for if we had conductors of small resistance we could turn 
it into work. (If the conductors are of big resistance the work is entirely 
wasted in them.) This work is introduced into the circuit in the battery 
at the places where the substances are decomposed (i.e. at the surfaces of 
metals in liquid). The supply of available energy comes in from the liquid 
and may be used to drive a machine somewhere if it does not waste. The 
location of the energy supply is different from that of its emergence. Thus 
an electric current is a means of transmitting power. 

If a voltaic cell is the source of the current the total heat developed in 
the circuit appears as the work required to raise the quantity of electricity 
supplied by the current through any cross-section of the circuit through the 
various potential jumps at the contact surfaces in the circuit. Because 
(fb, — $2) for a whole circuit is simply 


Lert 


for that circuit. The work per unit time is thus 


J. (Libr, 741), 
or since Xd,,,,, 1s the quantity measured as the electromotive force of the 
cell, it is measured by the product of the current by the electromotive force. 
of the cell. 

It is of course assumed that all the work done on the electric charges. 
in driving them forward is spent in increasing their velocity and is thus. 
dissipated by collision and appears as heat. This only applies when none of 
the energy is turned into mechanical work as is usually the case in circuits. 
containing dynamos. 


324, The above results, based on the idea of diffusion, were experi- 
mentally tested and verified by Joule 75 years ago*. From his results he 
formulated his law expressing that the total amount of heat developed as. 
expressed above is correct and’also that the distribution given is correct. 

* Phil. Mag. 19 (1841), p. 260. 
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He’ was also able to formulate the principle for electric flow which in its 
generalised form states that in all cases of diffusion the flow distributes itself 
so as to give the least possible heat for a given current. In other words if 
a given current is introduced into a network of conductors it distributes 
itself among the conductors so that the energy wasted is least. . 

The generalised principle in the form that in any steady dynamical motion 
of a given material system, when the forces are only frictional, the motion 
is such as to make the waste of energy the least possible, was given and proved 
by Lord Kelvin. The particular case here quoted is however usually called 
Joule’s law of minimum dissipation. 


325. The proof of this law in the electrical case is easy. Let there be 
n electrodes joined by ad see 
forces in the wires and given conditions of supply and withdrawal of current 
at the electrodes so that the currents in the wires are steady. | 

Let $1, de; --- $n be the potentials of the n points; Q,, Qs, ... Qn be the 
amounts of electricity supplied per unit time at these points so that in a 
steady state OM Op 0a 0; 
and let E,, be a possible internal electromotive force in the wire joining the 
rth and sth points so that Pees aes 


wires and let there be given electromotive 


and also let K,, denote the reciprocal of the resistance in this same wire so 
that K,,= K,,; we also use cther symbols K,,, K2., ... having no physical 
significance but which are such that : 
Ky + Ky + ... + Kin = 9, 
: ies ot. Ko. + eee +. Kes 0, 
etc. 
In applying Ohm’s law to each conductor and examining the flow at each 
point we have ! , 
= Ky (By.+ oi 2) Le Ky3(fy3+ oF ps) 49 ae ie + Kan (Bint fi rey) Pn) 
Qe= Koy (Ea; + b2— $1) + views 4¢ + Kon (Hon +¢2— Gn); 


These equations, usually ascribed to Kirchhofi*, can be written in the form 


Kus ¢1 aa Kiade Seid KinPn lS Q, a Ky, Fy, mee Kun Fyn, 


See etree ee SSF eee eeeeeeeeHFEeFEHFFFFsEFHeEHEH HHH HEHEHE HHEHESH HHH HEHEHE HEHTHHH HOSE HEE EOS 


The sum of the left and right-hand sides of these equations is zero and they 
therefore reduce to (n — 1) independent ones. 


* Kirchhoff, Ann. Phys. Chem. 64 (1845), p. 512; 72 (1847), p. 497; Wheatstone, Phil. Trans. 
2 (1843), p. 323; Ann. Phys. Chem. 62 (1844), p. 535. Cf. also Maxwell, T'reatise, vol. 1. 
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These are the conditions of flow, if the currents obey Ohm’s law and we 
have now to show that the heat developed in this case is the least possible. 


326. We multiply the above equations in order by ¢,, ¢o, ...d, and 
then add the n equations together; this gives us 


i) K ys (dy ee, Ps)" nee at x Qrhr rai athe (py ra Ps) Eire, ‘ 


whence also XQ, = UK, (br — bs) (br — 6s + Eye); 

but if J,, is the current in the conductor joining’ the rth and sth points we 
have Kis (br — bs + Eps) = Irs; 

and thus x0), by = Ld rs (, vis Ps) 


or also if we use k,, = 1/K,. 
xQ, by = ian, Lhyed os” Rea 2 pg lies 
anes of which expresses the energy equation. The total heat lost in the 


wires is equal to the total energy supplied at the jane Ony plus that drawn 
from the cells in the circuits. 


In these equations J,, is the actual current in the typical conductor 
determined by Ohm’s law. Suppose now that J,,+ %,, be a modification 
of this current which is compatible with the conditions of supply and output; 


so tha _ 
. Pq + Lyg + ... Lyn = 9, 
Tan + Log + «+. Lon = Y, 


eeeeeseceeners eee seeeesesesess ese 


and then we have 
Likes (J rs on Lea) a8 Rp sd ns” wat Diltrg ee =e 2ULps kre vg 
ame Dips drs i 2 UD (d, = Ps)s 
if there are no internal electromotive forces in the circuits to complicate 
matters. But then the last term on the right is 


a (Lps Pp mr LsrPs)s 
and is zero in virtue of the linear relations among the 2’s and thus since 
Lkys (J rs 3 4)" Nat Bikes y5%3 
is essentially positive in this case the heat developed in the actual state, 
with no internal electromotive forces, is less than that in any other state. 
The more general theorem when internal electromotive forces are included 
will be discussed on a future occasion. 


327. The general relations for a network of conductors. We have 
already obtained the general equations for the distribution of steady con- 


n(n — 1) 


duction currents in a network of 5 Wires joining n electrodes. We 


can now indicate the general method in which they may be solved and also 
the chief characteristics of the solution. 
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It is required to find the currents in the wires when the following data are 
specified : 
1, $2; --- dy the potentials at the n points, 


Q1, Qe, -.. Q, the supplies per unit time, 
so that OFOe + oO, = 0: 


H,, the general type of internal potential in the wire joining the rth to 
the sth conductor so that 


Ey. ss, Ers 
and K,, the inverse resistance in the same wire so that 
iG = Kp. 


We then introduced other symbols of type K,, so that 
Ba dca weet Bg goa) wis bogey et ir Diep el, 
and then found that the general equations could be written in the form 
Kyy$1 + Kygdhe + «.. Kangdn = — Q1 4+ Kig Hie + Kyg fig +... + Kan Ein, 
Baby + Keabs +... Kon Pn SH — Ve F Ba bie t u-. 


eee eee eee sere ee eeeeeenmneoeeeeeeeHeeeosereseeeeeeeesoseHes eee eeeseE OH EEE 


eeoceesr eee ror rz eee ee eee eeeeeeeeezaeereeeoeeeeeseee eee eee eeeeeeEOee oH EHH HOE 


The sum of the left and right-hand sides of these equations are zero and 
so they are not independent; they reduce in fact to (n — 1) equations which 
determine the differences of potential, which is all we are concerned with. 
On account of the relations between the K’s these equations are equivalent 
to the (n — 1) equations 

Kin din Fe Kreden ejte Lt Phin npr se Q, ms Ky Ey Peer anon aa, 
where we have used Den = Pr — Pn 


for the potential difference between the rth and nth electrode. 


328. These equations can be easily solved for the ¢’s and they lead for 
example to an expression for ¢,, of the form 


Ay 
Der ay ax Q; ap Kip 4x9 Tove Kyun Fyn) a 


Aor 
in = Ve 7F Ky Koy Pra «> Kon Lon) rhe Po seeees 
where ASE Tae a. Oat 
Ky, Koo, vee 


| Hipecay Aisin Ai 


and A,, the minor of K,, in this determinant. 
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Having thus determined ¢,, we can easily determine the current in the 
particular conductor joining the rth and nth electrodes for by Ohm’s law this is 


Kn (Den i Hobe 
Suppose for example that the whole system of currents in the network is 
produced by a current @ entering at the rth electrode and leaving at the 
sth, there being no batteries in the network. Then all the H’s are zero and 
all the Q’s as well except Q, and Q,, these being given by 


ap 7 Q, = Q. 
We thus get that Orn = —Y, oe = 0, ae 
. 4 > Q 
Tepe A (Ae lig Don), 
similarly Psn = — : (A,g — Asy), 
so that Pris == Dyn = dsin an s CN zh Age Pit Agr 3 aeay 


from the symmetry of which we see that the potential fall between the 7’ th 
and s’ th points in the network when unit current traverses the network from 
the rth to the sth points is the same as the potential fall between the rth 
and sth points when unit current traverses the network from the 7’th to the 
sth points. | 


Many other relations of a like nature can immediately be deduced. 


329. All these results follow however equally well without troubling 
to solve the equations as above. In fact if the conditions in any second 
distribution of currents are denoted by the same notation as above but with 
dashed letters then we have a similar set of equations in these dashed 
letters. Now multiply the first set of equations by dy’, ¢,’,... and the 
second set by ¢,, ¢2,... and sum each set: we evidently get the same 


on the left-hand sides and therefore the right-hand sides must also be equal. 
This leads to the relation 


Udy i ae a Ke Lie 2% Of mat Udy (— 0, =i Ky Bry’ 7% aa 
Let there now be no electromotive forces and let a current Q go in at the 


rth point and emerge at the sth point and in the second state let the current 
Q’ go in at the 7’th point and come out at the s’th point.. Now in the first 


sstate OO 1 20. 
and in the second A 8 Meath ABB a eT. 
and the above theorem reduces to 

Q (pr — $s’) = OV (by — $e); 


which is the same result as determined above. 
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330. An important application of this theory is in the bridge arrange- 
ment invented by Wheatstone* for comparing resistances. 

The bridge is represented diagrammatically in the figure. The current 
enters it at the point A and leaves it at the 
point D; these points being connected by 
the lines ABD, ACD arranged in parallel. 
The line ABD is composed of two con- 
ductors (AB) and (BD) of resistances k,., 
ko, and the line (ACD) is composed of 
two conductors of resistances ky, ky,. Fig. 64 
The points (B, D) are connected by a 
wire of resistance k,,;. Thus with the notation as above, if ¢,, do, $3, Pa 
are the respective potentials of the four points A, B, C and D and if the 
rate of supply of current is Q units per second then 


Kiid1 45 Ky2¢. + Kshs = — Q, 
Kody or Koh. Li Kosh3 i Koha = 0, 
Ksiby ay Koh + K 5343 +¥ Ks4b4 = 0, 
— Kysdb, + Kasbs + Kuba = Q, 
where the coefficients K, the reciprocal resistances, are subject to the condi- 
es Ky, + Ky. + Kis = 9, 
Ko, + Kyo + Keg + i = 0; 
K5, + Ks. + Ksg + Key = 0, 
: Ky + Hag t+ Ky = 0. | 


These are the general equations from which the potentials 4,, 4.,¢3 and dy 
can be directly determined and thence also the currents in each of the wires. 


The important case occurs when there is no current in the conductor (23). 
The condition for thisis ba = by = widay, 
‘ and then the second and third equation from each set give ~ 
Koy CT a é) = Ky, (p my Pa); 
Kay (px Tia ?) ei K 54 (f as Pa); 


eg 
or we must have a = 
Ks, Aggy 
or since K,, = this condition is equivalent to the condition that 
rs 
ae og 
ky Ka 


* Phil. Trans. 2 (1843), p. 309; Pogg. Ann. 62, p. 509. 
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Thus if we know the resistances hy, ko4, /g,-we can conclude from the attain- 
ment of the condition mentioned the resistance k,,. In the simplest form 
of the bridge, the line ACD is a single uniform wire and the position of the 
point C can be varied by moving a ‘sliding contact’ along the wire. The 
ratio of the resistances k,3;: ks, is in this case simply the ratio of the two 
lengths AC’: CD of the wire so that the ratio k,.: hk», can be found by sliding 
the contact C along the wire ACD until there is observed to be no current 
in BC, and then reading the lengths AC and CD. 


331. Stationary current streaming in three dimensions. As a further 
example of the general principles of the present chapter we may now examine 
the general problem of stationary currents in three dimensions. 

The currents are presumed to be generated as a result of the application 
of external electromotive forces, which will be generally taken to be distributed 
throughout the field with an intensity at each point specified by E,. In 
the process of establishing the current flow a slight accumulation of charge 
will take place at certain parts of the conductor, these being necessary to 
secure the subsequent uniform streaming. When the steady state is attained 
the electrostatic field of these accumulated charges will be steady, and there- 
fore possesses at each point a potentialé. The additional electromotive force 
is therefore E = — gradd. 


The total force driving the steady current is E + E, and thus if the specific 
conductivity of the medium is x, the current density in the steady streaming is 
C=x«(E+E,). | 
We have another condition which states that in the steady state there 
is no further accumulation at any point, and thus the integral 


| Gudf, 
f 


taken over any closed surface in the field must vanish: this means that 
div C = 0, 
or the current is a stream vector. 


The driving of the current is a process of diffusion and its energy is thus 
gradually being converted into heat energy; the amount of heat developed 
at any point in the conductor, is per unit volume 


(C.E+ E,) =x (E+ E,)?, 
and is supplied by the impressed electromotive forces. . 
The condition of steady streaming implies that ¢ satisfies the character- 
istic equation div (« grad) = div KE,, 
isotropy of the medium being of course presumed. If « is constant this 


reduces to V2 = div E,. 
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It is therefore only in the case when div E, = 0 that no current flow is 
possible. This case occurs in every closed circuit composed of conductors 
at the same temperature and which is such that no chemical changes whatever 
result from an actual flow of current produced in any way. 


332. The general problem in this subject is to obtain the appropriate 
solutions of the general characteristic equation 


div (x grad d) = divE,, 


in each different part of the field and then fit them up across the boundaries 
between. This of course necessitates the specification of certain boundary 
conditions which are always satisfied. These are obviously : 


(i) The normal component of the current must be continuous across any 
surface of discontinuity in the medium, otherwise there would be accumulation 
of charge on the surface 


C.., 7 C.... 
or Ki (E,,, 7 E....) ie (E,,, i E.,,,) 
od Op _ 
or Ky On, — Ke Ons = KE, KE, 


(ui) The potential difference between near points one on each side of the 
surface of discontinuity is equal to the contact difference of potential for the 
two media in contact there ¢,-¢.=¢ 

1 2 112° 


which, if not obvious, is easily deduced by an examination of the integral © 


[B.ds = — [erad, das, 
taken along any path between two such points without going through the 
interface. 


The important point in this result is that it implies continuity of the 
tangential electric force across the surface 


E,, cia E..; 
| Op op 
or at; = Oly’ 


We can easily prove in the usual manner that these conditions determine 
¢ to an additive constant, provided of course the distribution of impressed 
electromotive forces E, is specified. 


333. If the tangential components of the impressed electromotive forces 
vary steadily through a transition layer between two conducting metals 
in the field or if they are zero then continuity of tangential electric force also 
implies 

Ey, + E., = E,, + E,,.» 
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and thus for the tangential components of the current intensities on either 
side of the surface we have a relation 


Oy Oe 
| Re Rok. 
and the first condition gave us 
, =C 
ny ng? 


so that here we have a definite law for the refraction of the stream lines of 
the current. flow through the surface. If we denote by a, and a, the angles 


(< 5) which C, and C, make with the normal to the interface at the point of 


incidence under consideration, these equations show that 
tana, ky 
ee B) 
tand, Ky 


and the ‘incident’ and ‘refracted’ currents lie in a plane with this normal*. 


334. In the non-conducting parts of the field © = 0 everywhere and the 
above characteristic equations do not give us anything; but we know that 
in these parts div E is the density of the free charge at the points and if 
we exclude the existence of such we have 


V*b = — div E = 0, 
at all points in the dielectric. 


At a boundary between a metal and a dielectric (non-conducting) the 
boundary conditions reduce to the simpler form 


(i) C,, = 0, 
SR () -5.,, 


wherein 2 refers to the internal field in the metal. 
(11) b1— bo = Pio; 


dio being a constant for the two surfaces adjutting. This implies 
e)-@) 
OU) ae aby oo 


The conditions are still sufficient to determine the problem. 


o referring to the external field. 


335. In the cases which actually occur in practice the impressed electro- 
motive forces are applied outside the bodies, in which the current flow is to 
be determined. The electric current is then supplied to these bodies through 
electrodes. When the latter are composed of much _ better conducting 

* Kirchhoff, Ann. Phys. Chem. 64 (1885), p. 497. 
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material than the substances in which they are imbedded the problem is 
determinate. If we put E, = 0 everywhere and x = o for the electrodes 
then we must also have E = 0 at all points in an electrode. This implies 
that ¢ is constant on the electrodes. The problem in this case may be thus 
stated as follows: : 


(a) To determine a regular function ¢ which inside the conducting 
substances satisfies div (x grad) = 0, 


and in the dielectrics V2h = 0, 


and which assumes given constant values 64, dg, ¢c,... on the electrodes 
A, B, C, ... and at other parts of the boundaries of the metals 


op 
mas 0. 
If é is determined then E and C€ follow directly. | 
If the currents supplied through the electrodes are J4, Jz, Jq, ... so that 


a=] C,, df, Jp =| O,df..:. 
A : B 


then we obtain by multiplication of these equations by ¢.4, dz, ... respectively 
and adding | 


balatdnIn+ =| ba6ndft| deCrdft.., 
and this latter integral sum can be converted into the integra’ 
| KE? dv, 


taken over the volume of the conductors. This gives the energy equation. 
Direct integration over the outer boundary of the conductor leads to the 


continuity equation Fi PET Ss fan ay 
If only two electrodes are present, say 4 and B, then 
Jda=—dp=J, 


and thus the heat developed in the conductor is expressed by 
H = J (p4— $B), 
or if we denote by k the effective resistance of the body defined by 
ba— $e =k, 
then H=kJ*. 

The general problem here defined reduces to the analogous electrostatic 
one when the outer boundary of the conducting substance, where it does 
not coincide with the charged surfaces, is chosen to be composed of lines of 
force in the electrostatic field. Now consider the two following analogous 
problems*. 

* Cf. E. Cohn, Das electromagnetische Feld, p. 155. 
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336. (1) Two conductors A and B are kept at a constant potential 
difference ®; the field of this arrangement in air is known and the dis- 
tributions of charge on the conductors. Now suppose that a number of 
complete tubes of force running between the two have the air dielectric 
replaced by a homogeneous dielectric of constant «. The solution of the 
new problem is obviously. that 

(a) The forms of the lines. of force and equipotential surfaces are 
unchanged. 

(6) The potential and therefore also the , force may be everywhere 
unchanged provided that 

(c) we make the density at the ends of the tubes of dielectric « times its 
previous value. 

We could interpret this result by saying that the parts of the conductors 
where the dielectric tubes adjut on them contribute a part to the capacity 
of the whole arrangement equal to 


= ie 


when the dielectric is there and 
1 [0d | df, 


D. lan on 
when it is away; ¢ being the potential in the field in either case and the 
integral is taken over the parts of the surface of either conductor covered with 
dielectric. 


337. (2) The two conductors A and B are now perfectly conducting 
electrodes maintained at a potential difference ©: the space previously 
filled with dielectric is now filled with some homogeneous conducting sub- 
stance of conductivity x. The solution of this problem obviously leads to 
the same potential function ¢ and thus we deduce that the resistance of the 
arrangement 1s 


the integral being taken over the same part of the surface of the one conductor 
as above. We have thus the relation between & and b 


338. <A simple example of this arrangement is provided by the portions 
of two very long concentric cylindrical electrodes included between two 
planes through the axis making an angle a with each other. If the radii 
of the cylinders are r, and r, the capacity of the part considered is 


€a 


e 
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-and thus 


Many other examples will at once suggest themselves. 


339. A slight simplification of the general problem is obtained by the 
assumption of very small spherical electrodes, which is quite a sufficient 
approximation in many cases for the physical requirements. If these 
electrodes are at a distance apart from one another large compared with 
their radii they may be treated as points, so long as the investigation of 
the field is not pushed too close up to them. We may in a case like this 
formulate the general problem in the modified form. 


(6) To determine the function ¢ which satisfies the equation 
div (oc grad d) = 0, 


in the conductors and ibgmmt ey 


in the dielectrics; with the exception of certain points a, b,... where it 


B 


becomes infinite like es woo 


In this case 474A, 47B,... are the current supplies at the electrodes and 

thus 
A+B+C+...=0. 

For the calculation of the heat developed as well as the resistances however 
we must revert to finite dimensions for the electrodes: as an example we may 
consider the simple case of an indefinitely extended conductor with one 
plane face, in which there is a small electrode through which a current J is 
supplied. The second electrode is presumed to be at infinity. This problem 
is exactly analogous to an electrostatic problem already solved, and thus the 
solution is obvious. The potential in the conductor is 


d; = aS (< ae a) 
Ser dey nota) « 
where 7, is the distance from the centre of the electrode and r, the distance 


from its image in the boundary plane of the conductor. The resistance of 
the conductor is thus 
poo (| sey 


~ dark \a | Qh 
where fh is the distance of the electrode from the surface and a its radius. 


The potential in external space 1s 
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The image method can also be used in a similar way when both media are 
conducting, with specific resistances ck, and x,. We then get 
fl OTK — Kg ed : 
ee 4k & ; ae 
TKy\Ty. Ky Ky 1 
bse 
a” Om (ky + Ks) 7? 
a) Ll Ky Kp 1 
Bae reaping aay oh) 


and for the resistance 


340. As a last example of these principles we will consider a single 
example of a non-homogeneous conductor. An infinite homogeneous con- 
ductor (x,) is traversed by a uniform current of density C in the direction 
of the z-axis. We are required to calculate the disturbance of this uniform 
flow caused by the introduction of a sphere of conductivity x, and radius a 
with its centre at the origin of coordinates. 

Here again the problem is exactly analogous to the problem of the 


disturbance caused in a uniform field of electric force by the introduction of 
a homogeneous dielectric sphere. We can therefore write the results down 


at once. 
The resulting field is obtained by adding to the original potential 
, C 
Po ae Ky x, 


an additional part which in the sphere is 


b:= 


Ko ae Ky GC 
— _“—_— ,— @, 
2Ky+ Ky Ky 
and outside is 
K,— Kk, C-.a3x 
Kg + 2k, kK, 7 


do= — 


r being radial distance from the centre of the sphere. 


3 


More general cases can be analysed by harmonic functions*. 


341, The thermal relations of an electric current. We have mentioned 
so far the voltaic cell as the only means of producing by chemical action the 
necessary energy to drive a steady current in a linear conducting circuit. 
Experience however has shown that heat is also very effective as a generating 
agent for electric flow. In fact a current is at once observed in a circuit 
consisting entirely of pieces of metal if two junctions between different metals 


* Various cases have been examined by Helmholtz, Ann. Phys. Chem. 89 (1853), pp. 211, 253 
(Wiss. Abhandl. p. 494); W. M. Hicks, Messenger of Math. 12 (1883), p. 183; R. Felici, Tortolini 
Ann. 1854, p. 270; Kirchhoff, Berlin. Monatsber. (1882), p. 72 (Ges. Werke, p. 66); Greenhill, 
Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. (1879), p. 293. 
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or even two points of the same metal are maintained at different tempera- 
tures*. 

The simplest case is that in which the circuit consists of two pieces of 
different metal A and B joined at P, and P, into a complete circuit. 


Any difference of temperature between P, and P, then causes a current 
to flow in the circuit and the direction of the current is' reversed by inverting 
the temperature difference. If the junctions are at the same temperature 
there is absolutely no sign of any electric motion whatever. 


Fig. 65 


It is possible to arrange all the metals in a series so that in a circuit of 
the type described the current flows across the warmer junction in the 
direction from the meta] higher in the series to that which is lower down. 
A few of the metals arranged in this order are: bismuth, platinum, lead, 
copper, gold, silver, zinc, antimony. 


342. If the circuit just described is broken at a point Q and if the 
junctions P, and P, are maintained at the different temperatures 0, and 6, 
the same cause which causes the current to flow in the closed circuit will 
create a potential difference between the ends of the broken circuit even 
if these ends themselves are at the same temperatures. This potential 
difference which may be directly measured will then serve as a measure of 
the electromotive force in the circuit. It appears that for small differences 
of temperature the electromotive force is proportional to (6, — @,) but for 
larger differences the simple proportionality is not even approximately 
verified. 


These thermoelectric currents of course obey Ohm’s law as regards the 
relation between the electromotive force and current and they also obey the 
series laws relating to compound circuits similar to those formulated for the 
volta potential difference. 


* Seebeck, Gilbert's Ann. 73 (1823), pp. 115 and 430; Pogg. Ann. 6 (18238), pp. 1, 183, 2538. 
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343. In order to explain these phenomena we can suppose that the heat 
motion in the junction between the metals 4 and B drives the electricity 
towards the former metal (which we may take to be antimony, B 1s 
bismuth), with a force which is a function of the temperature. Then as 
long as the junctions P, and P, are kept at the same temperature the two 
electromotive forces at these junctions (indicated by small arrows. in Vig. 65) 
are equal and opposite and therefore neutralise one another. On warming 
or cooling one of the junctions relatively to the other this equilibrium is 
disturbed and there is a resulting electromotive force in the circuit. 


If in the case exhibited above the warming of the junction P, causes 
a current to flow in the direction of the larger arrow we should expect that 
at this junction heat would be used up in order to provide energy for the 
current flux. This is actually the case: Peltier* observed for instance that 
if a current is driven by an applied electromotive force across a junction 
between Bismuth and Antimony in the direction B— A the junction is 
always cooled: whereas if the current is driven in the opposite direction 
the junction is warmed. This local development or absorption of heat is 
of course a function of the temperature and if the complete circuit contains 
two such junctions at the same temperature the development of heat at one 
junction exactly balances the absorption at the other, whereas if the junctions 
are at different temperatures so that more heat is absorbed than developed 
the heat which disappears will appear elsewhere in the circuit either as 
Joule’s heat or as heat of chemical transformations or it may be used up 
in other more effective ways as purely electrical energy. | 


344. Next let us take a simple circuit again consisting now of a piece 
of iron and a piece of copper and steadily heat the one junction up. The 
electromotive force in the circuit gradually increases, at first proportional 
to the temperature, but subsequently more slowly until the hot junction 
reaches the temperature 280°, beyond which point an increase of temperature 
reduces the electromotive force, finally changing its sign after passing through 
the zero valuet. We might again explain this in terms of our local electro- 
motive forces at the Junctions which we may now call 4, and ¢, at the 
respective junctions. The electromotive force in the circuit is 


par rs be re dy : 
Now suppose that at ordinary temperatures with 6, > 6, then ¢, < ¢, so 
that ¢., is positive, and that 4, decreases as the temperature 6, is increased 
attaining however a minimum value zero at the temperature 6, = 280° after 
which it gradually increases again, then d,, would behave exactly as described, 
so that so far the explanation is effective.” 


* Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. 56 (1834), p. 371; Pogg. Ann. 43, p. 324. 
+ Cumming, Annals of Philosophy, 6 (1823), p. 427. 
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The temperature 6 = 280° C. 
is called the neutral temperature of the copper-iron combination of metals. 
Similar neutral temperatures exist for all combinations of metals. Moreover 
it is found that at the neutral temperature there is no Peltier effect, so that 
if an electric current is passed across the junction at this temperature then 
no development or absorption of heat takes place. This agrees generally 
with our explanation for it is only when the local electromotive force at the 
junction is zero (f, = 0) that there is no development or absorption of heat. 


345. Suppose now we have a circuit of the kind described in which 
the first junction has a.temperature equal to the neutral temperature, 
le. 6, = 0. The total electromotive force in the circuit is then 

+ Pp. 

The direction of the current will then be that in which the Peltier effect at 
the upper temperature (0,) exists as a heat absorption and at the lower 
temperature as a heat development. But in the present instance no heat 
absorption does take place at the temperature 6,. In spite of this however 
electrical energy will be transformed into heat energy at the lower junction 
and developed there and in addition there will be the usual development of 
Joule’s heat. We are therefore driven to the conclusion that at some position 
in the circuit other than at the junctions heat must be absorbed and trans- 
formed into electrical energy. This implies that even in a single wire whose 
ends are unequally heated an electromotive force may arise as the result of 
an absorption of heat and if this phenomenon is reversible there must be an 
additional development of heat in the circuit when a current passes along 
an unequally heated conductor, This phenomenon was theoretically pre- 
dicted by Kelvin* and he was soon enabled experimentally to justify the 
prediction : it is therefore usually known as the Kelvin or Thomson thermo- 
electric effect. | | 


346. The effectiveness of the explanation here suggested for these 
phenomena is supported and further substantiated by the application to the 
transformations of energy of which they are the expression of the general 
laws of thermodynamics governing all such transformations. There are 
however difficulties of a fundamental nature involved in any such applica- 
tion in the present case: it may in fact be argued that the whole thermo- 
dynamic procedure may be invalid because it is applied to a case in which 
degradation is continually going on, in the form of conduction of heat, along 
the same circuit which conducts the current, and of amount depending on 
the first power of the temperature differences: and it does not appear 
that this fundamental objection to the procedure can be safely ignored, 
considering that conductivity for heat is closely connected with conductivity 
for electricity. It would of course be removed if the heat conduction 

* Phil. Mag. [4], 11 (1856), pp. 214 and 281. 
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proceeds in entire independence of the electric current, except as regards the 
transfer of the electric elements, the influence of which is reversible and ‘is 
taken into account in the Kelvin effect. The electric cycle can moreover 
be completed in so short a time that the thermal transfer by ordinary con- 
duction may possibly be neglected. Waiving these difficulties however the 
argument of Lord Kelvin* may be put in the following form*. 

Suppose that in the transfer of the amount 456 of electricity from a place 
where the temperature is @ to a place where it is 6 + 60 the amount od05Q 
of heat is absorbed by the current and converted into electrical energy of 
motion of the electricity; o is called the ‘specific heat of electricity’ for the 
conductor and it may be either positive or negative. 


347. Let us then—ignoring the finite degradation by heat conduction, 
but realising that the electric flow may 
be made so slow that the electric degra- 6: 
dation, proportional to the square of the 7 
current, is negligible and that therefore 
the operations are certainly electrically 
reversible in Carnot's sense—apply the 
principle of energy and Carnot’s prin- 
ciple to a circuit, formed of two metals 
and including as a part of itself the 
dielectric of a condenser having these 
metals for its coatings, the tempera- 
ture § varying from point to point 
along the circuit. When the plates of 
the condenser are moved closer together 
without alteration of temperature its 
charge increases, as the difference of 
potential 6 between the plates remains 
constant: so that there is an electric 
flow round the circuit and there is at Fig. 66 
the same time a gain of mechanical 
work and of available energy each equal to $¢6Q, or in all d per unit total 
flow. Thus the plates of the condenser (Fig. 66) being at the same temperature: 
0,, we have, by the energy principle and Carnot’s principle, considering 
unit electric flow round the circuit 


65 
é=Mi+] (0-0) a, 


0, 
Pee ly LAG Go ca 
o= gt] (GG) 


* The thermodynamic reasoning was first developed by Clausius (Pogg. Ann. 90 (1853), 
p- 513), but in an incomplete form. 
+ Cf. Larmor, Aether and Matter, p. 306. 
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where II, is the Peltier effect at the temperature 6, of the junction of the two 
metals, that is the amount of heat absorbed or set free on the passage of unit 
current across the junction at this temperature; and oa, o’ are the specific 
heats of electricity in them. Thus 


: aeelt 
Oy Oy = 0; ek 


a d(T aT 
and o=n—| 05 (q) @=| 7 48. 


Hence for a temperature @ of the junction, everything can be expressed in 
terms of the curve connecting the electromotive force ¢ of the circuit with 
#, by the simple relations 


Il d¢ s—oa dd 
CSV Oe eR EW 

The Peltier effect appears’in the expression for ¢, in the form of an electro- 
motive force at the junction, as surmised in the simple explanation offered 
above. The chemical mutual attractions of the molecules across the interface 
produce in fact a polar electric orientation of these molecules which gives 
rise to an abrupt potential difference of contact equal to II, and each unit 
of charge passing across the junction thus introduces an energy effect IT which 
involves absorption or evolution of heat at that place in the Peltier manner. 


The other term in the potential, viz. ‘ (o — o’) d@ is thermodynamically 


involved in a convection of heat by the current passing from a warmer to 
a colder part of the wire: the exact mode in which this arises will appear 
better in our next discussions on the mechanism of metallic conduction. 


348. The mechanism of metallic conduction. Many attempts have been 
made to develop into further detail the idea of the electric current as a process 
of diffusion, but before the introduction of the electron theory these attempts 
could hardly be described as very successful. The difficulty arises in the 
absence of any sign of transport of matter or of any chemical change 
accompanying the transport of electricity. Every current circuit must 
consist of two or more portions composed of different materials which may 
contain no element in common and we must suppose either that the particles 
which carry the current can pass from one material to the other or that they 
cannot. Hither supposition lands us in enormous difficulties. If the particles 
cannot cross the boundary between the different metallic conductors they 
must remain piled up at these boundaries, even if they are identical with the 
atoms of the material in which they move, and this piling up must alter the 
distribution of the mass in the conductor, while, if they are composed of some 
substance different from that of the rest of the material, some sort of chemical 
separation should occur. But the most careful experiments on pure metals 
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and alloys have failed to show the slightest change in any properties of a 
metallic conductor induced by the passage of a current through it. On the 
other hand if we suppose that the particles can pass freely from one material 
to another new difficulties arise. We know that the atoms and groups of 
atoms of different elements differ markedly in their properties : and we could 
certainly detect the presence in one substance of atoms derived from a foreign 
element. Since the properties of the materials forming a non-uniform circuit 
are unchanged by the passage of the current, if the electricity is conveyed at 
all by diffusing particles, these particles must be of a nature common to all 
elements, or at least to all elements forming metallic conductors. Previous 
to the discovery of the electron however no such electrical elements were 
known to exist. 


The discovery of the electron and the consequent formulation of the 
so-called ‘electron theory ’ removed in one stroke all the difficulties thus 
inherent in the earlier theories. According to this theory* there are in 
every metal a very large number of (negative) electrons freely movable in 
the spaces between the atoms, and it is the diffusion of these electrons through 
the metal under the action of the electric force in the external field that is 
the essence of a conduction current. If there is no external field the velocities 
of these free electrons will be distributed equally in all directions: there will 
be no tendency for them to move in one direction rather than in any other; but 
if the metal is placed in an electric field the electrons are subject to a force 
in a definite direction (that of the force in the field) in virtue of their charge, 
and those moving in this one direction will have their velocities increased 
whilst those moving in the opposite direction will have theirs decreased, 
there will thus be a slight drift of the electrons in a definite direction and this 
constitutes a current of electricity: the velocity of drift is however kept 
in check by the continued encounters of the electrons with the metal molecules 
and with one another when additional forces come into play tending to 
deflect the electrons from their forward motion: the essential conditions for 
a diffusion flux are thus satisfied. 


349. Problems relating to the motion of the innumerable number of 
electrons in a piece of metal are best treated by the statistical method which 
Maxwell introduced into the kinetic theory of gases, and which may be re- 
presented in a simple geometrical form so long as we are concerned only with 
the motion of translation of the electrons. Indeed it is clear that, if we 
construct a diagram in which the velocity of each electron is represented 
in direction and magnitude by a vector OP drawn from a fixed point O, the 


* Cf. the original papers by Riecke, Wied. Ann. 66 (1898), pp. 353, 545, 1199; Drude, Ann. 
der Phys. (1900), 1, p. 566; 3, p. 369: Thomson, Rapports de Congrés de Physique (Paris, 1900), 
3, p. 318. The treatment here given follows that given by Lorentz, The Theory of Electrons, 
p. 266, or Proc. Amsterdam Academy, 7 (1905), pp. 438, 585. 
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distribution of the ends of these vectors, the velocity points as we shall say, 
will give us an image of the state of the motion of the electrons. 

If the positions of the velocity points are referred to axes of coordinates 
parallel to those that have been chosen in the metal itself, the coordinates 
of a velocity point are equal to the components €, y, ¢ of the velocity of the 
corresponding electron. | 

Let dv be an element. of volume in the diagram, situated at the point 
(€, 7, ) so small that we may neglect the changes of (&, 7, £) from one of its 
points to another, but yet so large that it contains a great number of velocity 
points. Then this number may be reckoned to be proportional to dv: 
representing it by flé 7, Odw 


per unit volume of the metal, we may say that, from a statistical point of 
view f determines completely the motion of the swarm of electrons. 


It is clear that the integral | 
[ Fé, n, ¢) dv, 


extended over the whole space of the diagram, gives the total number of 
electrons per unit of volume. In like manner 


[ere a Oe, 


represents the stream of electrons through a plane perpendicular to Oz: 
i.e. the excess of the number passing through the plane towards the positive 
side over the number of those which go in the opposite direction, both numbers 
being referred to unit of area and unit of time. This is seen by considering 
first a group of electrons having their velocity points in an element dv; 
these may be regarded as moving with equal velocities, and those of them 
which pass through an element df of area in the said direction between the 
moments ¢ and t + dt, have been situated at the beginning of this interval 
in a certain cylinder having df for its base, and the height €dt. The number 
of these particles is found if one multiplies the volume of the cylinder by 
the number per unit volume. 


Hence if [ means an integration over the part of the diagram on the 


positive side of the 7-¢ plane, and i an integration over the part on the 


opposite side, the number of the electrons which go to one side is 


dfat | EF (En, 0) de 
i 
and that of the particles going the opposite way 


if] — Ef (é 1 Ode. 
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The expression given above is the difference between these values divided 
by dfdt. 

If all the electrons have equal charges e, the excess of the charge that 
is carried towards the positive side over that which is transported in the 
opposite direction is given by 


C =e \éfdr, 
and it is easily seen that if we use | 
UP = Pt 9? + O, 
for the square of the absolute velocity of an electron, then 


H = 4m |éu2fde, 


is the expression for the difference between the amounts of energy that 
are carried through the plane in the opposite direction. 


The function f is to be determined by an equation that is to be regarded 
as the fundamental equation of the theory, and which we now proceed to 
establish on the assumption that the electrons are subject to a force giving 
them an acceleration F equal for all the electrons in one of the groups 
considered. | 


350. Let us fix our attention on the electrons lying, at the time ¢ in an 
element of volume dv of the metal and having their velocity points in the 
element du of the diagram. If there were no encounters of the electrons, 
neither with other electrons nor with the metallic atoms, these electrons 
would be found, at the time ¢ + dt, in an element dv’ equal to dv and lying 
at the point (7+ €dt, y+ dt, z+ Cdt). At the same time their velocity 
points would have been displaced to an element dv’ equal to dv and situated 
at the point (€ + F,dt, 7 + F,di, ¢+ F,dt). We should have therefore 


AG at sheds n+F,dt, €4+ F,dt, e+ €dt, y+ ndt, 2+ Cdt, 1+ dt) dv'dv’ 
Sl fos, Goh, 2, Fees 


The encounters or impacts which take place during the interval of time 
considered require us to modify this equation. The number of electrons 
constituting at the time ¢+ dt, the group specified by dv’dv’, is no longer 
equal to the number of those which at the time #, belonged to the group 
dvdv, the latter number having to be diminished by the number of impacts 
which the group of electrons under consideration undergoes during the time 
dt and increased by the number of impacts by which an electron, originally 
not belonging to the group, is made to enter it. Writing advdudt and 
bdvdvdt for these two numbers we have, after division by dvdv = dv’ dv’ 


F(E+F, dt, n+ Fd, C+ Fd, « + Edt, y + ndt, 2 + Cdt, t+ dt) 
=f (€, 7); G x, Y; Zz, t) oe (6 — a), 
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or what is practically the same thing 
Beet F, PaR tent ng ttt of b—a. 

This is the general equation of which we have spoken. It remains to 
calculate a and b or at least the difference (a — 6) and here the difficulties 
begin: we can however simplify the problem if we neglect the mutual 
encounters of the electrons, considering only their impacts against the 
metallic atoms, whose masses are so great that they may be regarded as 
immovable: we shall further treat both the electrons and atoms as perfectly 
elastic spheres so that the velocity of any. electron at any two instants 
separated by at least one collision are whollv independent of one another*. 


351. Nowt in the absence of any extraneous forces a steady state of 
perfectly chaotic motion will soon be established among the electrons and 


Sas Ebi on TAS: 7)» = a, Y, %; t) = fo (= UE bs L,Y, %; t) 
and on the assumptions just made it seems reasonable to suppose that this 
distribution will be similar to that which exists under similar circumstances 
in gas theory and is specified by Maxwell’s law so that we may take 

fafem de, 

/ g? 3 

where th Ge, or Dye 
where N denotes the number of free electrons per unit volume and w,,? the 
mean square of their velocities. This is the perfectly chaotic distribution 
of motions and any departure from it arises as a result of the external forces 
or condition gradients tending to organise the perfect irregularity which this 
law specifies. 


Now since the velocity of any electron after a collision is independent 
of that before collision it follows that the distribution of velocities among 
any set of electrons when taken each just after its next collision succeeding 
the instant ¢ will be wholly independent of the distribution at the time ¢ and 
will in general be different from it unless indeed this latter distribution is 
that specified by Maxwell’s law which is specially defined so as to remain 
unaltered by collision. It follows therefore also that the distribution of 
velocities among any set of electrons, each taken immediately after its next 
collision after the instant ¢ will in fact be precisely that specified by Maxwell’s 
law and is therefore the same independently of the state of motion that 
may exist at the instant ¢: in other words the collisions completely obliterate 

* It has been found possible to generalise the theory to the more probable case where the 
interaction in collision is like that between centres of force. Cf. Bohr, “‘Studier over metallernes 
elektrontheori” (Dissertation, Copenhagen, 1911); Richardson, Phil. Mag. July, 1912; and 
various papers by the author in the same magazine during 1915. 


+ The present form of the argument was sketched by the author Phil. Mag. 30 (1915), pp. 
112-124. Cf. also pp. 549-559. 
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any regularity which existed in the electronic motions before collision. 
Thus the number (bdvdt) of electrons which enter the specified group during 
the small time dt is precisely the same as the number which would enter the 
same group if Maxwell’s law specified the distribution both before and after 
the collision and it might be calculated on this basis. The number advdt 
of electrons leaving the group in the same time would then be exactly the 
same as bdt if there were no external forces or condition gradients to modify 
the distribution established by the collisions. In the more general case it 
is however at once obvious that the number 
(a — b) dvdt, 

can be calculated as the number of electrons removed by collision during the 
time dt from among the partial group of electrons contained in the specified 
group at the instant t, which is the excess of the number in this group over 
and above the number required by Maxwell’s law: that is the number 


(f — fo) dvdt. 

We thus want to find the number of collisions which the electrons of this 
group undergo in the small time dt. Each of the electrons in the group is 
moving along a zig-zag path with the definite velocity uw. Let us fix our 
attention on one of these electrons and calculate the chance of its colliding 
with an atom at rest in a unit of time. This chance is obviously equal to 
the number of atoms in a cylinder of base 7R? and height u, R being the 
sum of the radu of an atom and an electron; it is therefore equal to 

nah, 
n being the number of atoms per cubic centimetre in the metal. 

But in unit time the electron under consideration travels a distance 
u, hence the chance of a collision of the electron with an atom per unit length 
of its path is ‘ 3 
Cm CRETE nr k?, 

U 
and thus the mean free path of an electron is, as before, 
| a) 1 
CO na R?’ 


= 
and is independent of w. 
The chance of a collision in the time dt is thus 
Cudt dt dt ne 
Yaa Tm 
iy A se na 
where 7,, = = is the mean time in a free path: thus the number of collisions 


in the group of electrons specified during the time dé is 
dt 
(f — fo) dv ne 


and thus ff Aapne ners Jo): 


Tm 
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352. It follows therefore that the equation for the function f in the 
most general possible. case of the present type, is 


B, 2 +R, 8 eR e+ ee ty Lace fie 
Now the difference between the na ert f and f, may be shown to be 
extremely small in any real case, at least compared with /, itself and we may 
therefore use f = f) on the left-hand side of this equation so that we get 


gr fo B+ gr oo ae 13 sees fo\ 


where of course f, has the one quoted dae on Sew a we find that 


f = Ae-4 [1 + 2¢rm (EF. + oF, + HF) — 7 A. B( Ee 1 By A C2) 


og og , Og 
2 _+ = wets 
or in vector notation, using u as the vector velocity of the electron 


A 
The density of the electric flux is then determined by its vectors 


+0 
(Ce, Cy, C.)=e |] (& , Ofdednde, 
whilst the flux of kinetic energy is determined by the vector with components 
aus et 
,, Hy, H)=ff{[" Fw, », 0 fdednde. 


The integrals in each of these cases can be directly evaluated by the spherical 
polar transformation 


= Ae~™ | 14 297, (UF) —  (uV) A + 7,,u2 (UV) @| . 
Y 


&= 4 cos 0; 7 = usin 0 cos 4, €=usiné sind, 
and it is in this way found that 
oe ane i (20 — 4 grad A) + %, grad (| ; 
whilst J: ee i (298 — 5 z grad A) ++ 4g grad g| : 


wherein we have used 
co 
= | Tm Use—t du, 
0 
l oie 
m 
but-7,, = P where l,, is independent of wu so that 


aw ee | us1e—aw dy 
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aes thus Cl 3@2 | (208 et grad A) ig q as 1) , 
. Qt AML 1 5) 
Ho. 3q3 | (208 oF?) grad A) “i pees ‘| 


354. Now let us consider the conduction of electricity in a homogeneous 
bar of the metal which is kept at the same temperature in all its parts: let 
this metal be acted on by an electric force E in the direction of its length 
which we may take to be directed along the z-axis. The force acting on 
each electron will then be eH so that 

oe on ie 


and since the physical conditions of the metal are the same throughout its 
mass the quantities A and g which depend on these will be constants so that 
grad A = grad q = 0. 
We have thus in this case a current of electricity defined by its flow per 
unit area across a section of the bar 


rele lin 


oe 2, 
‘ 3mg 


? 


from which we may conclude that the conductivity of the metal under the 
specified conditions is | 
Arr Ae?l,, 
Ke ° 
3mq 


This formula was first given by Lorentz. 


304. In order however to exhibit all the beauties of this theory it is 
necessary to consider the question of the conduction of heat in the metal. 
A bar of metal whose ends are maintained at different temperatures may be 
likened to a column of gas, placed for example in a vertical position and 
having a higher temperature at its top than at its base. The process by 
which the gas conducts heat consists in a kind of diffusion between the 
upper part of the column, in which we find larger, and the lower one in 
which we find smaller molecular velocities; the amount of this diffusion and 
the intensity of the flow of heat that results from it, depend on the mean 
distance over which a molecule travels between two successive encounters. 
Now in the present theory of metals it seems at least plausible to assume 
that the conduction of heat goes on in a way that is exactly similar to that 
just described, only the carriers by which the heat is transformed from the 
hotter towards the colder parts of the body, are now the free electrons, and 
the length of their free path is limited, not, as in the case of a gas by mutual 
encounters, but by the impacts against the metallic atoms, which we have 
supposed to remain at rest on account of their comparatively large mass. 
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Of course this idea seems to imply that some sort of thermodynamical equi- 
librium exists between the metal molecules and the electrons, so that the 
latter are partaking of a real heat motion. It is usual to assume that this 
equilibrium is of the simple type that exists between different kinds of mole- 
cules in a compound gas so that the mean kinetic energy of the electron 
expressed in the above notation by 


Aq’ 

is determined by the simple law of the equality of mean energies. This 
means that if # is the universal gas constant and 6 the absolute temperature 
of the metal we may write 


, _ dhe 
5MNUny” = “9? 
so that the relation 
ae 
1 ORO’ 


determines the dependence of q on the temperature. 


355. In the general case it is not possible to determine a definite value 
for the quantity of energy of the irregular or chaotic part of the electronic 
motions which is transferred during their average flux, because the energy 
of each separate electron being in part kinetic energy and in part potential 
energy relative to the metal molecules and the external field is known only 
to an additive constant. In one special case however when the aggregate 
flux of the electrons vanishes, so that there is no flow of electricity, will this 
indefiniteness disappear and the flux of energy through the metal is com- 
pletely determined by the vector H given above. As in this case the electric 
current is zero we must have the condition _ 


1 , 2 
2qF — q iad A + pi taal: 0, 
and thus nie = ee orad q. 


We have however from above 
m 


2 
grad g = mee grad 0, 


tela gra 


so that H = 


and the conductivity for heat, as usually defined is therefore in this case 
given by 
47 Al, R 2h? 
YES: Bq? Sip ato aed 
and it depends only on the nature and physical conditions at the point in 
the metal under consideration. 
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356. The ratio of the conductivities of heat and electricity is 
y  2h?0 


K e2 


’ 


and is therefore the same in all metals at the same temperature. This is the 
well-known Wiedemann-Franz law which has been successfully verified in 
numerous cases*: a few' typical ones are,exhibited below: 


5 OG oe 520 


Aluminium ; ee ane fx 

Copiers a ct re ae lOO LO 
itlver el. A ae rd ote ‘760 . 10-10 
Iron oa the oa. EN Un °890 . 10-19 


and seeing that the specific electrical resistances of these substances range 
from °3.10-4 to 64.10-* the agreement is remarkable. 


The ratio of the two conductivities should also on the present theory vary - 
as the absolute temperature, and this is a law which had been empirically 
formulated by Lorentz: the temperature coefficients of the ratio in the four 
cases quoted are respectively 4:37, 3°95, 3°77, 4:32. | 


But not only are these general qualitative results satisfactorily verified 
by our theory: the agreement is quantitative as well: in fact it is known from 


gas theory that 
R 


~ = 9-8. 10-7, 
e 
where e is the electrostatic charge on the electron and thus 
¥—16.10-14. 6, 
K 
or taking an absolute temperature of 300° (i.e. 27° C.) this gives 
Y = -48. 10-19, 
K 


which is of the same order of magnitude as those quoted abovef. 


This agreement between the theory and experiment, first noticed by 
Drude, is one of the most beautiful results of this theory and points distinctly 
to the conclusion that the assumption that both electricity and heat are 
carried through the metal by the electrons, and that these electrons are in 
a simple mechanical heat equilibrium with the metal molecules is completely 
justified. 


3957. In the preceding paragraphs we have considered two special cases 
of the transfer of heat and electricity in a homogeneous piece of metal. 
We shall finally consider briefly the more general case which leads to an 


* Full details of the experimental results to 1911 are given by K. Baedeker, Die elektrischen 
Erschienungen in metallischer Leitern (Braunschweig, 1911). 

+ Still better agreement is obtained in the more general theory when the law of force between 
the molecules and electrons is the inverse cube law. 
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explanation of the full circumstances in the thermoelectric phenomena dis- 
cussed above. For the sake of generality we shall introduce the notion of 
molecular forces of one kind or another exerted by the atoms of the metal 
on the electrons and producing for each electron a resulting force along the 
direction in which the metal is not homogeneous; this is the main point of 
the idea of Helmholtz’s assumption that each substance has a specific affinity 
for electricity which varies with the temperature: these forces will be 
assumed to be such that the typical electron will on the average have a 
potential energy eu under the standard conditions relative to the metal 
molecules surrounding it. Thus if we now assume that the impressed field 
is derived from a potential ¢ we shall have 


e 
F= — = grad (p + p); 
so that we have the currents of electricity and heat 


C=-k [exad (fp +m) + Gy ead A+ grad |, 


Ae 
and BO y grad 


From the first of these expressions we may deduce expressions for the rate 
of fall of potential at each point and for the difference of potential between 
the ends of the bar examined in the previous paragraph. It is however more 
interesting to make the calculations for a more general case. We therefore 
consider a circuit consisting of a thin curved wire, the dimensions of the 
normal section at any point of which are small compared with the radius of 
curvature of the curve of the wire at the point. We may then assume that 
the nature and temperature of the metal are very nearly the same at all 
points of a single cross section and we shall therefore only be concerned 
with the component fluxes tangentially along the wire, the other component 
being negligibly small. If we use s to denote a coordinate of distance along 
the wire the equations for these fluxes are 


d ROdA  2R dO 
G=—«/ZO+M+ at 2 aol 
2RE dé 
and fs yee Le. oP irre 


We now examine special cases of these equations. 


358. (1) In an open circuit in which no current is flowing there is a 
potential difference between the ends which may be regarded as a measure 
of the electromotive force existing in the circuit when closed. In this case 


we have 


dp dn ROdA 2RdO 
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So that on integration along the circuit from the point s, to the point s, we 


get 
Rk 2 @ dA 2R 


Pa mak 2 dcegug owe eth vi A ds ds P (0, — 4). 
If the temperature is uniform at the circuit this gives 
| US hema 


d1— b2= — (My sits) ioe ex Ly 


This equation shows at once that the potential difference between any two 
points of the circuit will depend only on the nature of the metal at these two 
points and will be zero if these metals are the same, for then py, = p, and 
A, =A,, these two quantities depending essentially on the character and 
conditions of the metal and nothing else. The explanation of the volta 
potential differences and the laws which it obeys is now obvious: the 
difference in the potential between the ends of a compound circuit may be 
due either to a difference in the “affinity” potential » of the electron in the 
metals at the ends or to a difference 1 in the concentration of the electrons at 
these ends. 


(2) We now consider an open circuit consisting of one kind of metal 
only but in which the temperature is not uniform. In this case A and p will 
be functions of the temperature only so that the expression for dé will be an 
exact differential with respect to 6: again the. potential difference between 
two points of the circuit will only be dependent on the temperature of these 
points and will be zero if these are the same: 


dp ds hédA 2kdé 


ds vids: Ste ds % eaten 


2 du  ROdA 2Ryd6 
ished gr = (+3690 — ae 


ds. 


359. (3) We finally consider the more general case of a non-homo- 
geneous circuit in which the temperature varies. We shall confine ourselves 
to the consideration of a circuit such as that described above in the text in 
which three pieces of metal are joined up in a circuit; the first and third 
pieces being however of the same material so that if they were joined up the 
circuit would in reality consist of only two pieces of metal. The junctions 
are P, and P, and we shall suppose that they are at temperatures 6, and 6, 
and also that the temperatures at the two ends of the circuit are both 6. 
Still retaining the coordinates s, and s, for these ends we have 


< du  ROdA  2Rd0 
ti-thi=—| (E+ dea ts a) 


%2OdA 


Now | ds = | i 


bor (= 5 “log. 4 5. 
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and the integrated term vanishes because the metal and temperature at the 
ends 1 and 2 are the same: thus 


d Ré 2 
di — b2 = — J, (as* sh eS) as 


Aeds ee ds 
__ [7 (%_#,, ae 
% /du ; a 
i, (aR = log A 2B, do 
hfe (Gee 4+") d9 
J 0 dé € 
RF LiF e o R 
+ ey = eA + ==) db 
widerpe tae OR 2R 
~ he aarp PRA ctieg) 22 
du R 2R 
| Ge- log A + ~*) dé, 


and the first integral now refers to the one type of metal and the second’to 
the other so that the integrands are proper functions of the temperature. 
Using suffices a, b to denote quantities referring to the different metals we 


see that 
re ue sedarwnghlg Si ves ide 
b= $i—da= | (Get — Gg — 5 lee’) a 


The potential difference between the ends of the circuit depends therefore 
merely on the temperatures at the junctions of the two different metals and 
vanishes if these are equal. 


360. Let us now examine the development of heat which takes place 
in the same circuit when the current is allowed to flow round it. To do 
this we shall assume that the conditions at each point of the circuit are 
stationary, the temperature being suitably maintained constant by con- 
duction (if the circuit consists of a thin wire this may be done without 
appreciably altering the conditions under which we are treating these 
questions). 


We now consider a small element of the circuit between the cross sections 
at distances s and s+ ds from the origin on the circuit and we find the 
quantity of heat dH which must be extracted from such an element to maintain 
its temperature constant. This quantity will of course be equal to the 
difference between the amount of energy supplied to the electrons in the 
element on account of the extraneous forces and the amount which is brought 
into the element as a result of the electrons diffusing into it from other parts 
of the circuit. The state of the flow being assumed to be stationary the same 
number of electrons will flow into the element on one side as will flow out at 

L. 21 
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the other and the amount of heat can be calculated from the expression for 
H, which determines the amount of electronic energy, consisting in part of 
kinetic energy and in part of potential energy, which is transferred through 
unit area of a normal section of the circuit per unit time. -If we take the 
area of the cross section at s to be f then we shall have 


Ae Oo. ie +5. (f81)) ds 

or introducing the total current flow J determined by 
J = fC, =— Ika a 

. wi ge ae Ré sine / ab 
meget = dH= | I (E+ we) a ra) |® 
The first term in this expression, which is proportional to the square of the 
current strength, indicates of course the Joule’s heat developed in the element. 
The last term, which is independent of the current, indicates the heat supply 


to the element on account of true thermal conduction in the circuit. The 
middle term is the important one: it denotes a development of heat in the 


circuit 


ROdA , ae) 


which is proportional to the strength of the current and which therefore 
changes sign when the direction of the current is reversed. It is this term 
which contains the expression of the Peltier and Thomson effects, as we 
see by examining two simple cases. 


361. (a) We first consider a part of the circuit in which the tempera- 
ture is constant and in which a transition from the metal a to the metal b 
takes place; this transition is assumed to be gradual and on integration 
of the expression for dH’ across it we find the corresponding amount 
of heat developed per unit of time by the passage of the current across the 


junction is equal to 
Ré A 
J E (log 47?) + + (py ~ ) , 


so that the Peltier effect as defined in the text is 
RO A, 
(lon A faker (He — Ha): 

(6) Now consider a Ae of the circuit within which the metal is the 
same but in which the temperature varies. We then find in a similar manner 
that the amount of heat developed per unit of time in a small part of the 
circuit in which the temperature changes uniformly from 6 to 6 + d@ will be 


ROdA | dy 
Z ee do a ie 
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so that the Thomson effect as defined is 
ei ee dA ) 


Ae db” dd 
The expressions thus found for the quantities denoting the potential in a 
‘circuit of the type under consideration and the Peltier and Thomson effects 
are fully consistent with the relations between these quantities deduced by 


Kelvin from thermodynamical considerations and given above in the text. 


(This theory moreover effectively accounts for many features of the 
phenomena which it is rather difficult to explain on any other basis and in 
particular the phenomena associated with the Thomson effect, which on the 
present basis becomes almost self-evident. 


21—2 


' CHAPTER VIII 
ELECTRIC CURRENTS IN LIQUID AND GASEOUS CONDUCTORS 


362. Electrolysis. So far we have been dealing with the relations of 
electric flow without troubling much about the actual generation of that flow. 
We have, it is true, been led to certain conditions which are essential to the 
flow, but the exact way in which they are satisfied did not appear. We 
shall now attempt an exposition of this other side of the subject and explain 
how a current is actually generated. As a preliminary we must first explain 
in detail some important facts connected with the flow of currents through 
liquid conductors*. 


Chemical compounds which can exist either as salts or acids, or have the 
same general characteristics of these bodies, can conduct an electric current 
when in the liquid form or in solution. In order to observe this it is merely 
necessary to insert two conductors as electrodes into the liquid or solution 
and connect them with the poles of a voltaic cell. A current will be found 
to flow round the circuit and if this experiment is carefully examined it will 
be found that | 


(i) No substance can conduct an electric current, without being resolved 
into two constituents of which the one appears at the positive electrode 
and the other at the negative. This resolution is called electrolysis: the 
substances which admit of such, electrolytes, and the two constituents, the ions. 


(i) The metal or the stuff which takes its place in the compounds. 
(Hydrogen in the acids) is always one of these constituents and it always. 
appears at the electrode where the current leaves the electrolyte (the negative 
electrode or cathode). We call it the catvon, the other part the anion. 


(ii) Secondary actions may follow the deposition of the ions on the 
electrodes, but they are not connected with the current. 


If for example copper sulphate (CuSQ,) is in solution between copper 
electrodes; when the current flows one electrode is covered with copper 
but from the other a portion of the copper combines with the free SO, ion 
again. The total quantity of dissolved copper sulphate thus remains the: 
same but the one electrode increases in weight and the other decreases by 
the same amount. 


* A complete account of the theory of conduction and the correlated phenomena in liquids. 
is given with references by Whetham, T'he Theory of Solutions (Cambridge, 1902). 
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363. We can obtain a very simple picture of this phenomenon in the 
following way. Suppose AB and CD are the 
electrodes and suppose the current flowing from {A | C 
left to right. We can now imagine that one con- 
stituent P of the substance remains at rest but 
that the other moves with the current.’ There 
will thus appear a definite quantity of this latter 
constituent in the free state at the electrode CD 
and an equivalent amount of P left free at AB; 
whilst each volume element in the middle of the 
liquid contains just as at first equal amounts of 
both constituents. 


os 
p 


ie 
~— — =e ow me eee eee ees 


As far as the resolution of the substance is 
concerned we might have imagined that the Fig. 67 
constituent Y was at rest and the part P moved 
to the left. The phenomenon really only depends on the ape motion 
of the two constituents and both P and Q might move, which will in general 
be the case. 


Of course the actual motions in the electrolytes are very complicated. 
Before the current is sent through, each molecule has its irregular heat motion 
and the constituents may have relative motion inside the molecule. Single 
molecules may even be already dissociated into atoms or atomic groups and 
capable of existence as such for a short time. But in all of these phenomena 
no direction can be chosen for which the motion has a preference. All this 
however alters as soon as the current crosses the liquid. The atoms of the 
constituent P will then move to the left in larger numbers or with larger 
velocities than to the right. Similarly the atoms of Q, although moving in 
reality in every direction, will have a slight preference for going to the right. 


364. In a careful examination of all. the circumstances governing this 
phenomenon of electrolysis Faraday soe the following laws to be always 
true*. 


(i) The quantity of a substance which is resdlved by an electric current, 
and thus also the quantity of each constituent which is liberated, is proportional 
to the current strength. 


(ii) If different substances are traversed by equally strong currents, then 
the quantities resolved in each case are chemically equivalent: the same is 
true also of the different constituents. 


If for example solutions of zinc sulphate and copper sulphate are included 
in the same circuit, then the same number of molecules of both substances 
will be deposited and also the same number of atoms of each metal. 


* Haperimental Researches, Ser. 7 (1834), § 662 et seq. 
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On the other hand from dilute sulphuric acid a quantity of hydrogen is 
liberated which contains twice as many atoms as the quantity of copper 
which the same current would separate from a solution of copper sulphate. 
But then one atom of divalent copper is chemically equivalent to two atoms 
of univalent hydrogen. 


365. All of these facts tend to show that in electrolytes the motion of the 
electricity is invariably connected with the motion of the matter, in as far 
as that motion is conceived as a displacement of the constituent ions relative 
to one another. There is only one explanation of this connection; we must 
assume that of the two parts into which a molecule can be separated (the 
ions) the metal or corresponding part has a positive charge and the other 
an equal negative charge. It is thus clear how under the influence of a 
’ potential difference in the liquid the metal is driven to the cathode and the 
other constituent to the anode. We must in addition assume that the ions 
give up their charges as soon as they reach the electrodes, i.e. they are 
uncharged as soon as they appear in a free state. 


This hypothesis means that the motion of electricity in electrolytes is 
a convection but with the characteristic that the small particles which convey 
the current, need not receive any charge to convey, they merely give up what 
they already have. . If this convection is the only kind of electrical motion 
involved then the quantity of electricity which goes over from the cathode 
through a connecting wire, is equal to the sum of the charges of all the metal 
particles which reach the cathode. The first Faraday law is thus explained 
by assuming that in a definite electrolyte each metal-atom is combined with 
a definite invariable charge. 


As far as the second law is concerned it leads to a consequence which is 
more than a connection between the chemical and electrical phenomena. 
For example when two voltameters, the one with copper-sulphate and the 
other with zinc-sulphate are connected in the same circuit, then equal 
quantities of electricity go to the cathode in each voltameter. Since this is 
accomplished by the deposition of the same number of atoms we see that 
the copper atom in the one salt and the zinc in the other must have equal 
charges. The negative charges which belong to the SO, ion in each molecule 
are also equal and equal to the positive charge on a copper or zine atom. 
Consequently the same group in sulphuric acid has exactiy the same charge, 
so we see that an atom of hydrogen in this acid has a charge equal to half that 
of a copper atom. Thus the atom of a divalent element carries a charge 
twice as large as that of a univalent element. 


It is these Faraday laws which suggest that electricity like matter has 
an atomic structure and that the ions are combinations of chemical and 
electrical atoms; and they were first publicly interpreted in this light by 
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von Helmholtz*. The suggestion however was not well received at first 
chiefly owing to the apparent lack of the necessity for it, and it was left 
for the modern theory of electrons definitely to adopt the conception into 
electrical theory. The remarkable success which has attended the-develop- 
ments on both the theoretical and experimental side of this theory now 
hardly leaves any doubt as to the fundamental basis on which it is constructed. 


366. The explanation of the action of a voltaic element. We can now 
attempt an explanation of the action previously ascribed to the voltaic 
element, viz. that of being able to supply a current. We know that in any 
such element as soon as a current is flowing there is a chemical action and 
we must therefore regard these actions or rather the forces which are in play 
with them as the origin of the electrical motion. We are strengthened in 
this view by the law of the conservation of energy. This connects the heat 
developed in the current circuit with the decrease in the energy of the cell. 
Since new chemical combinations are formed and thereby energy lost, there 
is no doubt that we must seek for the source of the heat developed in the 
circuit in this direction and experiment proves that the one perfectly 
accounts for the other. We thus conclude that the chemical attraction 
between the atoms, which combines them together, is the origin of the 
electromotive force which drives the electricity in the element to the 
electrodes. 


How can these chemical attractions create the potential difference in the 
circuit? How also is it that the chemical actions depend on the presence 
of a wire outside the cell connecting the two electrodes? Or how is it that 
a heat development can be found at a place different from that where the 
process giving rise to it is operative? | 

Without being able to give a perfect answer to this question we can 
make a fairly good representation of how the phenomena work. We shall 
assume that in the electrolytes the ions are electrically charged and that in 
consequence the motion’of the ions and the motion of the electricity are 
invariably connected with each other. When decomposed these ions can be 
driven by the electric force; they may however also be moved by forces of 
another kind: in any case then there is a motion of electricity. 


When we dip a copper plate and a zinc plate in sulphuric acid solution 
without completing the circuit the zinc attracts the SO, ions; some molecules | 
of SO, will give way to the attraction and combine with the metal. This 
cannot however proceed very far for the molecules as they combine give up 
their negative charge to the zinc and so there gradually arises a repelling 
force between the zinc and the next arriving SO, molecules. A condition 
is in fact very soon attained in which the chemical attraction is in equilibrium 


* Faraday Lecture, 1881. 
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with the electric repulsion. A similar process goes on at the copper plate, 
although the SO, ions are attracted much more by the zinc than the copper, 
so that the copper plate will have a much less negative charge than the zine 
when equilibrium is attained. 


It is then clear that between the zinc and the copper there will be a 
potential difference such as is actually observed. 


367. We can now if we like restart the chemical action which ceases 
when equilibrium is attained as above. We have only to put a positive 
charge on the zinc to neutralise its negative charge. This is accomplished 
by connecting it by a wire to the copper plate. If this is done the 
equilibrium is broken. The negative charge on the zine reduces and thus 
the attraction between the zinc and the SO, ion 1s greater than the electric 
repulsion. Thus the SO, ion moves towards the zinc and communicates 
its negative charge to it and this is continually being neutralised by positive 
charge supplied from the copper through the wire. 


It would thus appear that the resultant difference in the attraction of 
the zinc for the SO, and the copper for the SO, is the moving force in the 
circuit. | 3 


This idea also provides us with an explanation of the heat development 
phenomena. When a particle of SO, moves towards the zinc, only under 
the influence of the chemical attraction, it acquires a kinetic energy which 
we would notice as heat. Butin the cell the attraction is practically balanced 
by the electric repulsion so that the molecule of SO, reaches the zinc without 
a large velocity, i.e. the combination takes place with only a small heat 
production. 


Similar considerations are also true: for cells of other types. A chemical 
attraction between one electrode and the negatively charged element of the 
surrounding electrolyte always tends to create a current in a definite direction, 
whilst an opposed current can arise through an attraction between the other 
electrode and the positive ion. -If the electrode attracts both ions it is only 
a question as to which is the preponderating action. In the general case 
we should also have to take into account the forces exerted by the second 
electrode on the ions, so that the phenomena can be and is in reality, more 
complicated than our above description. We have however been able to 
illustrate the underlying essential physical principles and our object is thus 
accomplished. 


368. The effectiveness of the explanation of the action of the voltaic 
cell is further substantiated by results of the application of the general laws 
of thermodynamics to the thermal transformations which take place in them*. 


* Cf. W. Thomson, Phil. Mag. [4], 2 (1881), pp. 429, 551. The theory is originally due to 
Helmholtz and W. Gibbs. Cf. Whetham. Theory of Solutions, p. 235. 
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There are several of the galvanic cell elements in which the chemical trans- 
formations consequent on the passage of a current are perfectly reversible, 
i.e. elements in which the reverse current produces exactly the reverse chemical 
changes; there are others where secondary actions of a purely chemical 
character accompany the passage of a current through the element so that 
the actions are not properly reversible. 

We shall confine our present considerations to the former type of element, 
for which alone the general thermodynamical procedure is directly applicable. 

.1f a reversible element at a temperature 0 has the electromotive force ¢ 
we may extract current from it until the total quantity 6 of electricity has 
passed round the circuit. The mechanical work gained in this process from 
the chemical reactions is ¢5Q. In this case a definite quantity of metal 
from one electrode has dissolved and an equivalent quantity of the other 
metallic electrode has been deposited. The amount of heat corresponding 
to these transformations we shall suppose to be HéQ. If then ¢ < H the 
whole of the energy obtained from the chemical processes is not all transformed 
into available electrical energy; part of it has been dissipated as heat in the 
circuit. Conversely if ¢é > H heat must have been absorbed from the circuit 
to account for all the electrical energy. 

Now increase the temperature of the cell to 6+ 66: its electromotive 
force will in general be different, say é + 54. Then at this higher temperature 
join the element to a cell of another type and pass in the opposite direction 
the quantity 5Q of electricity through it. In doing this we use up electrical 
energy from the second element of amount 6Q (¢ + 6é) and an amount 
dQ (H + 5H) of energy will be absorbed on account of the reverse chemical 
reactions taking place in the cell; finally the amount of energy 

oQ {(H + 5H) — (6 + d)}, 
has been developed in the cell as purely thermal energy. 

Next cool the cell to the original temperature 6; the initial conditions in 
it are then completely reestablished*. We have thus performed a completely 
reversible Carnot cycle with the cell and since electrical and mechanical 
energy are completely transformable and can therefore be regarded as equi- 
valent we may apply the ordinary principle of Carnot to the process. But in 
the cycle we have absorbed the quantity of heat dQ (¢ + 6¢ — H — 6H) at 
the higher temperature and given up the quantity 6Q (¢ — H) at the lower 
temperature and the excess of electrical energy gained is 6Q .6¢. Since this 
process is reversible we must have 


dd . dQ do 
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* This of course assumes that the pe capacity of the cell is so large as not to be appre- 
ciably affected by the slight changes taking place as described. 


or 
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Thus when the electromotive force of an element increases with the tempera- 
ture the element must be cooled when a current is passed through it. 
Conversely when heat is developed in the cell by the passage of a current 
the electromotive force decreases with the temperature. These conclusions 
have been completely verified by experiment. 


369. Electrolytic dissociation*. The assumption made above that the 
molecules of an electrolyte split up into ions before any current can pass 
has been confirmed in a most remarkable manner by very different sets of 
phenomena. It has in fact been found, for instance, that the addition of a 
certain amount of salt or acid to a given quantity of water causes a greater 
depression in the vapour pressure and freezing temperature than is to be 
expected from the number of molecules thus added to the water. This fact 
can be explained by assuming that at least some of the molecules of the salt 
or acid ionise, that is split up into the two constituent ions, which then move 
about separately among the molecules of the water. If we then admit this 
explanation it is possible to calculate the extent of the ionisation in any 
given solution: simply by a measurement of the vapour pressure or freezing 
point of the solution: it is found in this way that the proportionate 
ionisation is bigger the more dilute the solution, and that it becomes 
perfect in infinitely dilute solutions. 

These hypotheses were first made by Arrhenius. According to his views 
the tons of a salt or acid in a very dilute solution are no longer connected with — 
one another but are flying about in the spaces between the molecules of the 
solvent, each with its own ionic charge, as above. If there is no electric 
field present the motions of these separated ions are directed equally in all 
directions so that there is no resultant flux of electricity in any direction. 
But in the presence of an electric field impressed from without there will 
be a tendency for each ion to move 
in the direction of this field, the 
positive ones in the direction of the 
lines of force and the negative ones 
in the opposite direction. The result 
will be a flux of electricity through 
the liquid. What is the velocity of 
this average drift of the ionised 
molecules through the liquid? 
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370. We imagine that a vessel in 
the form of a rectangular parallelopiped 
contains a very dilute solution, say, of 
sodium chloride and also that two parallel electrode plates are placed 
against opposite sides of the vessel. 

* Cf. Whetham, Theory of Solutions, ch. xi. 


Fig. 68 
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If the electrode on the left is kept at a higher potential than the other, 
the sodium atom (the positive ion) will be driven towards the right side 
of the vessel and the chlorine atoms will be attracted towards the left side 
as a result of the electric field in the solution. Of course the charges on the 
two ions are equal, merely differing in sign, so that the forces on them as 
a result of the action of the electric field will be equal (and opposite). For 
simplicity we assume that the solvent (water) is on the whole at rest. The 
atoms of sodium will then diffuse through the water towards the right with 
an average velocity which we may call v, and the chlorine atoms will diffuse 
to the left with an average velocity v,. 


The first question arises: is v,;=v,? The answer is of course in the 
negative. In fact when we recognise that the velocity of diffusion of any 
given type of atom under the action of a given force depends essentially on 
the size, shape and mass of that atom it is seen to be hardly Ey that this 
velocity will be the same for any two different atoms. 


371. Now let z be a plane in the fluid, parallel to the electrodes and f 
an area on this plane which lies wholly in the solution. Now let ” be the 
number of sodium atoms per unit volume in the solution; the number of 
chlorine atoms will of course also be m: the mass of a sodium atom is taken 
to be m, and that of a chlorine atom m,. Then nv,f sodium atoms pass 
per unit of time through the plane f going towards the right and nv,f 
chlorine atoms pass through to the left in the same time. Thus if at the 
beginning there were in all N atoms of each ion to the right of the plane z; 
then at the end of the first second there would be N + nv,f sodium atoms 
and N — nv,f chlorine atoms. These latter remain neutralised by an equal 
number of particles of the former in the solution but there is the number 


N (04 ge Ve) f 
of sodium atoms in excess. Thus a mass 
MN, (Vy + V2) f 
_ of sodium has appeared at the cathode. 


Now if we know the resistance of an electrolyte, then we know also how 
strong the current will be for a given potential gradient and thus also with 
the help of a knowledge of the electro-chemical equivalents of sodium, we 
can calculate how many atoms of sodium will be set free at the cathode per 
unit time. We know therefore 


nM, (V1 + V2) f, 
and since we know nm, we can also deduce from this fact the value of (v, + v,). 


After a certain time we can also analyse the solution on one side of the 
plane (say the right) and thus find out how much of the dissolved sodium 
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chloride has disappeared. According to what we have said above the initial 
quantity on the right is N (m, + ma), 


and after the first second it is 


(N — nvgf) (my + mg). 
We can therefore calculate from the reduction in this quantity, the value of 


Vv, and therefore also of v,. The mean velocity of each ion is thus completely 
determined. 


372. Suppose that these measurements have been made for two dilute 
solutions, one of sodium chloride the other of potassium chloride, both with 
the same potential gradient. Now according to the above hypotheses the 
two constituent ions of any salt or acid in a very dilute solution are com- 
pletely separated so that their motions will be perfectly independent: if 
this is the case we ought therefore to find the velocity of the chlorine atom 
in the two above-mentioned solutions to be the same. This is actually 
found to be the case and generally observation has shown that in all very 
dilute solutions the mean velocity of diffusion of a given ion with the 


same potential gradient, is always the same independently of the character 
of the other ion. 


It may perhaps be worth mentioning that these mean velocities are not 
big: for a potential gradient of 1 volt per centimetre they are not more than 
a small fraction of a millimetre per second. 


373. Currents arising from variations of concentration in the solution. 

It is obvious from what we have just said that, when v, and v, are unequal, 

different quantities of the electrolyte will disappear in a given time on the 

_ two sides of the plane and a difference in the concentration of the solution 

on the two sides is caused by the current. Experience has in fact shown that 

the passage of an electric current through an electrolyte often does cause a 
variation in the concentration of the solution round both electrodes. 


Conversely a difference of concentration may give rise to a potential 
difference and therefore also a current. To see exactly how this arises let 
us suppose that in a solution of hydrochloric acid the concentration decreases 
as we go down into the liquid and that in the lowest layer of solution it is s: 
small that complete dissociation of the hydrogen and chlorine atoms exists. 
The two different ions will then begin independently of each other and with 
different velocities, to diffuse upwards through the rest of the solution. They 
will do this merely as a consequence of their heat motions. The velocities 
of diffusion are not the same so that more of the one ion (hydrogen) will 
pass upwards through a horizontal plane than of the other. A small excess 
of hydrogen atoms is thus soon obtained above the plane, and it of course 
carries with it a positive charge, and leaves an excess of negatively charged 
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chlorine atoms below the plane. That these charges cannot increase in- 
definitely is easily seen: for as soon as a difference of potential is established 
in this way the electric force in the field which arises from it and which is 
directed downwards will tend to hinder further hydrogen atoms from coming 
up, but will on the other hand help the chlorine atoms by pulling them. 
The diffusion of the hydrogen atoms is thus decreased whilst that of the 
chlorine atoms is increased: when there are as many hydrogen as chlorine 
atoms passing upwards through the plane the limit is reached and the potential 
gradient which their relative motion tends to establish has attained its 
maximum. If we put two electrodes in the solution one at the top and 
one at the bottom a potential difference between them will be observed and 
if they are joined up by a wire a current will flow. Of course the potential 
differences between the electrodes and the liquid in their neighbourhood will 
also have an influence in the same direction and these cannot be exactly 
equal and opposite, even if the electrodes are of identical constitution, on 
account of the different concentrations of the solution in their neighbourhood. 


374. The conduction of electricity through gases. We must finally con- 
sider the question of the conduction of electricity through gases. The 
electrical conductivity of a gas in its normal state and at atmospheric 
pressure is extremely small, and it is only within the last few years that 
it has been established irrefutably that gases conduct at all; it can however 
be increased by subjecting the gas to certain influences: for instances in the 
neighbourhood of a red hot body a gas conducts quite well*, as also do the 
gaseous products of combustion proceeding from a red-hot flamet: again 
when the so-called Roentgen rays pass through a gas they render it a good 
conductor of electricity, or to speak more accurately they increase its con- 
ductivity; if the rays cease to act the conductivity dies away rapidly and 
after a few seconds the gas is no more conducting than before exposure to 
the rays: the conductivity imparted by these rays can also be removed 
by passing the gas through a plug of cotton wool. 


The relation between the potential difference between the boundaries of 
the gas and the current through it, when it is rendered and maintained 
conducting by the uniform action of some agent as above described, is 
deserving of attention : itis shown by the diagram in Fig. 69. As the potential 
difference is increased from zero the current gradually increases, but it does 
not increase so fast as the potential difference (as it would in a conductor 
obeying Ohm’s law): the increase of current for a given increase of potential 
difference, decreases as the potential difference is increased until finally no 
increase in the current is produced by an increase in the potential difference. 


* Becquerel, Ann. de Chimie et de Physique [3], 39, p. 355 (1853). 
+ Cf. Wiedemann, Die Lehre der Hlektrizilat, tv. B; Giese, Wied. Ann. 17 (1882), p. 519. 
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This limiting current, the strength of which is independent of the electric 
intensity and depends only on the volume and nature of the gas and on the 
rays acting is termed the ‘saturation’ current. It is represented by the part 
of the curve SS’. If the electric field be increased still further a stage will 
be reached at which a spark will pass through the gas and the current will 
increase once more. These facts were described and an explanation of 
them offered by J. J. Thomson and Rutherford in 1896*. They supposed 
that when a gas is rendered conducting there are introduced into it, by 
some means or other, a number of particles charged, some with positive and 
some with negative electricity. When the gas is subjected to an electric 
field the positive particles move to the negative boundary and the nega- 
tive to the positive: this motion of the charge constitutes the current 
in the gas. But, if the gas is left to itself under the action of no external 
field, the oppositely charged particles attract each other and coalesce in 
pairs, or recombine. When once the particles have all recombined and their 
charges are neutralised, they move no longer under the action of a field and 
the gas loses its conductivity. However if the gas is kept under the action 
of the rays, fresh charged particles are produced continuously: the number 
of particles in the gas at any time is such that the number recombining in 


current 


potential difference 
Fig. 69 


one second is equal to the number produced in the same time: the gas is 
then in a steady state, and the number of particles in the gas does not change 
with the time. In this condition the gas shows no sign of possessing a charge 
as a whole, and hence the total charge on all the positive particles must be 
equal to the total charge on all the negative. 


When the gas is passed through a plug of cotton wool, the charged particles, 
which differ from the molecules of the gas, are retained, while the molecules 
pass through. It is not necessary to conclude that the particles are larger 
than the molecules, for the fact that they are charged, while the molecules 
are neutral, might account for their retention. 


* Phil. Mag. [5], 42 (1896), p. 392. 
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375. Consider now the variation of the current with the potential 
difference in such a mixture of molecules and charged particles as has been 
imagined. The greater the strength of the field, the greater is the velocity 
with which the particles move and the shorter the time that is required for 
them to get from any part of the field to the boundary. But while any 
particle is moving to the boundary, it is lable to encounter a particle of the 
opposite sign and coalesce with it, losing thereby its conducting power. 
The shorter the time of passage, the less likely will such an encounter be, 
and the greater the number of particles which start from any part of the 
field and arrive, still charged, at the boundary: hence the current, which 
is measured by the number of charged particles arriving at the boundary, 
will increase with the potential difference. But it is clear that the current 
cannot increase indefinitely : it must reach a limit when the time occupied 
by the particles in reaching the boundary is so short that none recombine 
and the number arriving at the boundary per second is the number pro- 
duced in the gas in the same time. This number multiplied by the charge 
on each particle gives the saturation current through the gas. The further 
increase in the current observed with still stronger fields can only be 
attributed to an increase in the rate of production of the particles. 


According to this explanation, the process of conduction is essentially the 
same, whether it takes place in a metal or in an electrolyte or in a gas. In 
each case the current consists of a stream of charged particles, and the great 
difference between the laws governing the conduction in different states of 
matter is due only to a difference in the nature of the charged particles, in 
their mode of production and in their relation to the medium that surrounds 
them. In view of the similarity between gaseous and electrolytic conduction, 
the nomenclature of the latter has been applied to the former. The moving 
charged particles are called zons and a gas, when it is rendered conducting, 
is said to be zontsed: the process of ionising a gas is named zonisation, a word 
that is also used quantitatively to express the concentration of the ions in 
the gas or the number per unit volume. The negative electrode is called the 
kathode and the positive the anode. : 


376. The charge and velocity of the ions. The charge on each ion in a 
gas can be ascertained if (1) the total charge on all the ions present in a 
gas at any time, and (2) the number of such ions can be measured. The 
first quantity presents no difficulty. Let the gas be subjected to an ionising 
influence, such as Roentgen rays, until a state of equilibrium is reached 
between the number of ions produced per second by the rays and the number 
disappearing in the same time through combination. Let the action of the 
rays be stopped suddenly and the gas immediately exposed to the action of 
a strong electric field. All the ions of either sign present in the gas will be 
driven to the boundary of the field, and, if the field be sufficiently strong, the 
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time occupied in reaching the boundary will be so short that no appreciable 
recombination will have taken place in the meanwhile: the number reaching 
the boundary is equal to the number present in the gas before the field was 
put on. If the charge received by the boundary is measured by connecting 
it to an electrometer, the total charge on all the ions of one sign present in 
the gas can be ascertained. It may be remarked that if the ionising agent 
consists of Roentgen rays it is found that the charge on all the ions of 
either sign is the same. 


377. The measurement of the number of ions present is a much more 
difficult matter, but has been effected by a most ingenious method devised 
by J. J. Thomson and based on a discovery due to C. T. R. Wilson*. 


It is known that the quantity of water that can exist in the state of vapour 
in a given volume of gas depends greatly on the temperature of the gas, and 
that, if a volume of gas saturated with water vapour is cooled, the excess 
of the water, or the amount representing the difference between that which 
the gas could hold at the higher temperature and that which it can hold at 
the lower, is deposited in the form of rain or mist. It was found by Aitken 
that this deposition of the superfluous water depends on the presence in the 
gas of solid particles, or dust, which acts as nuclei for the formation of liquid 
drops: if a gas is rendered perfectly free from dust by filtering it through 
cotton wool, it can be cooled to a temperature very much lower than that 
at which a cloud would form in the presence of dust without any consequent 
condensation. The necessity for the presence of nuclei in the formation of 
drops can be shown readily to be a consequence of a surface tension in liquids, 
and it appears that the larger the particle of dust the more efficient is 1t as 
a nucleus and the smaller the supersaturation of water vapour that it is 
possible to produce in its presence. 


C. T. R. Wilson found that ions possess peculiar properties with respect 
to the formation of clouds in gases supersaturated with moisture. In his 
investigations he cooled the gases by expanding them adiabatically, thus 
producing a fall in temperature which could be calculated from the known 
values of the initial and final volume and the ratio of the specific heats of 
the gas. He found that it requires less supersaturation to produce a cloud 
in air, when it is ionised, than when it is not ionised: the ions act as 
nuclei for condensation. This does not imply necessarily that the ions are 
larger than the molecules which are always present and available as nuclei, 
for it can be shown on theoretical grounds that a charged body should act as 
a more efficient nucleus than an uncharged body of the same size. In the 
absence of ionisation eightfold supersaturationt is required to produce 

* Phil. Trans. A, 189 (1897), p. 265; 192 (1899), p. 403. 


+ By ‘supersaturation’ is meant the ratio of the mass of water actually present in the gas 
to that which it could hold without condensation in the presence of large nuclei. 
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condensation, whereas fourfold supersaturation is sufficient for the same pur- 
pose in the presence of negatively charged ions, and sixfold supersaturation 
in the presence of positively charged ions. These values are independent of 
the degree of ionisation and also, with few exceptions, of the means by which 
itis produced. Further, no increase in the amount of condensation is caused 
by increasing the supersaturation between fourfold and sixfold. 


These experiments show that there is a difference in the properties of 
positive and negative ions; that the properties of the ions are not determined 
solely by the method by which they are produced, and that the properties 
of all the ions of the same sign are the same. 


378. Wilson’s discovery was used by Thomson to determine the number 
of ions in a gas. The ionised gas, in which the total charge on all the ions 
had been determined, was expanded adiabatically and cooled to such an 
extent that a supersaturation between sixfold and eightfold was produced : 
a cloud formed round all the ions of the gas, but not on the molecules. As 
soon as the cloud formed it began to fall, because the drops were heavier ° 
than the air surrounding them: owing to viscosity of the air they soon 
attained a small and constant velocity which could be measured by observing 
the rate at which the upper boundary of the cloud moved down the vessel. 
Now Stokes has calculated the steady velocity with which a body of known 
dimensions moves through a medium of known viscosity under the action of 
a constant force, such as its own weight. He finds that if F is the force, 
a the radius of the body (supposed to be spherical), p its density, pz the coefficient 
of viscosity of the medium, v the steady velocity is given by 

F 
mere 
or if F is the weight of ‘the body 
pa 29" 
ole le 
By applying this formula to the case under consideration, where the velocity, 
the force and the viscosity are known, a, the radius of the drop, can be 
determined. The total mass of all the drops is the mass of the water set 
free by the cooling, for the mass of the ion contained in each drop is so small 
compared with the whole mass of the drop, that it may be neglected. The 
calculation of this total mass is somewhat complicated, but it depends on 
well known principles, and for further details the reader may be referred to 
Thomson’s account. If then, the total mass of all the drops is M, the number 
of the drops n, which is the number of ions, can be calculated from the relations 
ie m = 47pa*, Cea we Mr geet 
The charge on each ion, e, is the total charge on all the ions divided by the 
number of the ions. 
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As a final result of this research the charge on each ion in a gas is found 
to be in electrostatic units 
cg tL le, 
Experiments made in air and hydrogen gave results identical within experi- 
mental error. 


379, H. A. Wilson* has used a slight modification of the method, which 
obviates the necessity for the cumbrous calculation of the total quantity of 
water set free. The total charge on the ions is measured as before. The 
gas is then expanded and cooled so as to give a supersaturation between 
four and six and to cause condensation on the negative and not on the 
positive ions. The velocity v with which the cloud falls is observed. The 
experiment is then repeated, with the difference that the falling cloud is 
exposed to the influence of a vertical electric field H, which exerts on the 
charged drops a force He, accelerating or retarding the fall. The new 
velocity v’ is measured. 


Since the velocity of the drop is proportional to the force on it, we have 


es Ae + mg where m= 47pa', 
v mg 
but from above 
_ 2ga"p 
aie 
2 3y3 9) 
hence Cie vaNe pte 
E ER Noe 


By this method Wilson found e = 3:1.10-1°. A few drops were found to 
bear a double and triple charge but their numbers were too small to have 
exerted any influence in Thomson’s experiments. 


Since Thomson measured the average charge on both positive and negative 
ions and Wilson that on the negative ions alone the coincidence between their 
results shows that the charge on an ion is independent of its sign. 


380. The velocity of the ions can be measured in various ways, of which 
the most convenient depends on the following principles. Suppose that two 
plates.A and B, parallel to each other, are maintained at a constant difference 
of potential, and that ions are produced by some means close to the plate A. 
Under the action of the electric field the ions of one sign will give up their 
charges to A while the others will move towards B. Just as they are about 
to settle on B let the direction of the field be reversed, so that the plate 
which was formerly positive is now negative: these ions will then be driven 
back towards A while those of opposite sign move towards B: as these are 
about to touch B let the direction of the field be again reversed. If then 


* Phil. Mag. (6), 5 (1903), p. 429. 
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the direction of the field is reversed at constant intervals and these intervals 
are so short that they do not permit the ions to travel from one plate to the 
other before the field is reversed, the plate B will receive no charge: but if 
the interval is longer, so that the ions have time to get across before the 
reversal of the field, B will receive a charge. By measuring the time of reversal 
for which B just begins to receive a charge, the time required for the ions to 
pass from one plate to the other is known, and hence the velocity of the ions 
ascertained. In this way it is found that the velocity of an ion is proportional 
to the strength of the field in which it moves, i.e. to the force acting on it : 
the essential condition for a diffusive motion is thug satisfied. The velocity 


of the negative ions is slightly greater in all cases than those of the positive 
ions. 


The evidence thus far points to the fact that the carriers of the current 
in gases are more like those in liquids than the electrons in metals. But 
a study of the discharge of electricity through gases at low pressures has 
thrown a new light on this question. 


381. Suppose that a long cylindrical glass vessel is taken and filled 
with a gas at atmospheric pressure, and suppose the potential difference 
between the kathode (K) and the anode (A) is gradually increased. Only 
an extremely small current will pass through the gas, but at a certain high 
limit a ‘spark’ passes through the gas and a very considerable current 
begins to flow. If the pressure of the gas is lower the limit at which the 
spark passes 1s also lower and the spark itself is broader and more diffuse 
than before. As the pressure is reduced the diffuseness of the spark increases 
until finally the luminosity of the discharge fills the whole volume of the tube 
between the electrodes; but it is seen on careful inspection that it is not 
continuous. Covering the kathode is a thin luminous layer, the ‘kathode 
layer’: next comes a dark space, the “Crookes dark space’: a luminous 
layer follows, the ‘negative glow,’ then another dark space, the ‘Faraday 
dark space,’ and lastly, a region of light, which is sometimes divided into 
striae, extending up to the anode and known as the positive column. As 
the pressure is still further reduced, the Crookes dark space grows at the 
expense of all the other regions, which diminish in extent, except the kathode 
layer, which remains practically the same. When the dark space has become 
so large that its boundaries touch the glass of the walls a curious green 
phosphorescence is excited in the glass. At first this phosphorescence 
appears on a few isolated patches near the kathode, but by decreasing the 
pressure sufficiently the whole of the tube may be filled by the Crookes 
dark space, with the exception of thin layers on the kathode and anode, 
and then all the glass walls of the tube with the exception of the parts behind 
the kathode and anode glow with the green phosphorescence: it is in this 
condition that the tube is emitting Roentgen rays plentifully. 

22—2 
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If the pressure be still further reduced, the current diminishes and finally 
vanishes: at sufficiently high vacua no current can be made to pass. 


382. In 1859 Pluecker* discovered that if a magnet is brought near 
to the tube in which the luminous discharge is observed all the luminous 
portions are distorted in.some measure from their original positions. But 
the most marked distortion was produced in the patches of phosphorescence 
near the kathode. This discovery at once directed the attention of physicists 
to these patches. Soon afterwards Hittorf discovered that if a solid body 
is placed in the tube, near the cathode, the phosphorescence ceases at all 
points which were shielded from the kathode by the solid body: a shadow 
of the body is thrown on the walls of the tube. It thus appears that the 
influence which caused the phosphorescence on the walls must proceed in a 
straight line from the surface of the kathode to the walls of the tube, and it 
was therefore described as due to certain kathode rays. It may also be 
noted that it was found that the nature of the shadow was such as to prove 
that the rays do not proceed in all directions from the kathode but are 
emitted at right angles to its surface. | 


It was surmised by Goldsteint that these kathode rays were a type of 
aethereal radiation, like light; but the view of Sir William Crookes{ that 
they were streams of particles electrically charged has been proved to be the 
more correct of the two. Before it can be definitely asserted that the rays 
consist of charged particles some further information is required: the term 
particle connotes a finite mass and a finite number of carrying agents and 
to settle the point it is necessary to determine these two quantities. The 
number is known if we can measure the charge carried by each particle : 
hence we want to determine the mass of each particle and the charge carried 
by it. Unfortunately no direct method has been devised for dealing with 
individual particles in the kathode rays and neither of these quantities has 
been determined directly, but the ratio of the mass to the charge of a kathode 
particle can be ascertained by a method devised by Thomson§. 


383. Suppose that a particle of mass m carrying a charge e is moving 
along parallel to the z-axis of a conveniently chosen rectangular coordinate 
system with a velocity v under the action of a magnetic field of intensity H 
parallel to the axis of y. Then as we shall see later the particle will be sub- 


ject to a force ae perpendicular to both H and ¥, i.e. along the z-axis. The 


acceleration of the body parallel to the axis of z will be f= oe and if it 


* Pogg. Ann. 103 (1859), p. 88. 

{+ Wied. Ann. 1880-1884. 

+t Phil. Trans. 1879-1885. 

§ Phil. Mag. [5], 44, p. 293 (1897). Cf. also Wiechert, Sttzwngsber. der phys.-dkon. Gesellsch. ° 
zu Koénigsberg, 38 (1897), p. 1; Wied. Ann. Berblatter, 21 (1897), p. 443. 
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{2 
moves for a time ¢ it will have travelled a distance 3 fi? = — in that 
direction. In the same time it will have travelled a distance rt parallel 
to the z-axis. Hence the particle while travelling a distance / parallel 
to the z-axis is deflected a distance 5 parallel to the z-axis, where 

ey eA Ee 

oie ee 

if we know the dimensions of the discharge tube we can thus find e/m. 


We are not able to measure directly the charge on the kathode ray 
particle; in fact it is only when the carriers of the current are atoms or 
molecules of matter that it is possible for us to determine the charge on the 
separate carrier; but since it is found that the value of this charge in all 
cases where it can be determined is always identical, it is natural to assume 
that the charges on the kathode particles have the same constant value, viz 


4°69 . 10-10, 


so that the mass is 2. 10-2? oms., 


this is much smaller than any known molecule of matter: a molecule ot 
hydrogen has for instance a mass of about 


le SR) micah 1111 8 


The kathode particle whose existence is thus presumed is the negative 
electron : it is identical with the negative particle thrown off by radio-active 
substances and these facts combined with certain other evidence to be subse- 
quently discussed confirms us in the view that these electrons are common 
constituents of all matter. 


384. While it thus appears that in the low pressure discharge through 
gases the most important part is played by negative electricity there is no 
doubt that positively charged particles also play some part in the mechanism 
of the phenomena. The complicated appearance of the discharge and the 
difference which it shows im different gases suggests that some agent other 
than the universal negative electron must have an infiuence on the phenomena; 
but for some time after the discovery of kathode rays no such agent had 
been directly detected. However in 1886 Goldstein working with a discharge 
tube in which the kathode was a plate perforated by several holes, observed 
faintly luminous streaks.stretching out from the holes in the kathode into the 
space remote from the anode. Where these streaks meet the walls of the 
tube, they excite a slight phosphorescence, usually of a mauve colour, but 
always totally different from the green phosphorescence excited by the 
kathode. He imagined that these streaks represented the path of rays, 
similar in some respects to the kathode rays, to which he gave the name 
Kanalstrahlen. Since these rays are travelling in a direction from the anode 
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to the kathode, it was natural to suppose that they are positively charged, 
but at first no experiment could detect any sign of charge. However in, 1898 
Wien* showed that, if fields of sufficient magnitude be employed, a deflection 
of the rays could be obtained, and its direction being in the direction opposite 
to that of the electrons indicates that the charge is positive. The results 
of the experiments were, however otherwise somewhat indefinite and it 
remained for Thomson{ to attack the problem with an improved apparatus. 
By using very low pressures Thomson was able to determine distinctly the 
types of particles involved and he found that they were in almost every case 
molecules of the gas in the tubes carrying the monovalent charge equal to 
that of a single electron. They are therefore merely the atoms or molecules 
of the substance from which an electron has been extracted. 


These experiments unfortunately still leave us in the dark concerning the 
nature of the positive electricity in the atoms and so far no definite evidence 
is forthcoming on this point from any other branch of the work{. Crowther 
sums up the state of affairs in his excellent little book§ by the statement | 
that ‘the term positive electrification’ remains a not too humiliating method 


of confessing ignorance. And this is where we must leave it for the 
present. 


* Wied. Ann. 65 (1898), p. 440. Cf. also Ann. der Phys. (4), 8 (1902), p. 244. 
ft Phil. Mag. 13 (1907), p. 561; 16 (1908), p. 657; 18 (1909), p. 821. 

t Cf. however p. 44, § 48. 

§ Molecular Physics (London, 1914). 


CHAPTER IX 
THE ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELD ~ 


385. First fundamental notion: Ampére’s circuital relation. We have 
now discussed the fundamental principles underlying the theory of electric 
flow and also of magneto-statics, but so far independently of each other. In 
1829 Oersted* discovered however that a current exerted an action on a 
magnet, in a transverse manner as he described it. This is the first funda- 
mental effect connecting currents and magnetism. 


The current, as Faraday would say, possesses a magnetic field, i.e. in the 
space surrounding the wire carrying the current a magnet is acted on by 
forces dependent on the position of the wire and strength of the current. 
This magnetic field may be studied in the same way as we examined the 
fields of ordinary magnets, by tracing the course of the lines of magnetic 
force at every point. This is the rational method adopted by Faraday as 
long ago as 1837. 


Having already strongly insisted that every current flows in complete 
circuits Faraday then showed that a small closed circuit carrying a steady 
“current possessed a magnetic field identical with that of a little magnetic 
needle stuck normally through its middle. At least he showed that it was 
possible to compensate the magnetic field of the current by a small magnetic 
needle in this way. . 


Accepting this as a fundamental fact we must first enquire as to the 
moment of the little magnet which is equivalent to the current. It has been 
shown by numerous experiments, of which the earliest are those of Ampére 
and the most accurate those of Weber, that it is proportional to the strength 
of the current flowing and to the area of the elementary circuit assumed to 
be plane. Thus if the small circuit be supposed to be filled up by a surface 
bounded by the circuit and thus forming a diaphragm, and if a magnetic 
shell of strength proportional to the current coinciding with this surface be 
substituted for the current, its magnetic action on all distant points will be 
identical with that of the current. 


* “Experiments on the Effect of a Current of Electricity on the Magnetic Needle,” Annals of 
Philos. (1820), 16, p. 273. Ocrsted clearly recognised the fact that a current is surrounded by 
a magnetic field. 

+ Elektrodynamische Maasbestimmungen [Abhandl. der kéniglich Sdchs. Gesellsch, zu Leipzig, 
1850-1852]. 
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So far we have supposed the dimensions of the circuit to be small compared 
with the distance of any part of it from the point of the field examined. 


The extension to finite circuits is however easily obtained in the manner 
introduced by Ampére*. 


386. Conceive any surface f bounded by the circuit and not actually 
passing through the point ’P at which the field is examined. On this surface 
draw two series of lines crossing each other so as to divide it into elementary 
portions, the dimensions of which are small compared with their distance 
from P and also with the radii of curvature of the surface. . (Cf. fig. 5, p. 14.) 


Round the boundary of each of these elements conceive a current of 
strength equal to that of the original current to flow, the direction of circulation 
being the same in all the elements as it 1s in the original circuit. 


Along every line forming the division between two contiguous elements 
two equal currents flow in opposite directions. But the effect of two equal 
and opposite currents in the same place is absolutely zero, in whatever aspect 
we consider them. Hence their magnetic effect is zero. The only portions 
which are not neutralised in this way are those which coincide with the original 
circuit. The total effect of the elementary circuits is therefore equivalent 
to that of the original circuit. 


Now since each of the elementary circuits may be considered as a small 
plane circuit whose distance from P is great compared with its dimensions 
we may substitute for it an elementary magnetic shell of strength proportional 
to that of the current whose bounding edge coincides with the elementary 
circuit. But the whole of these elementary shells constitute a magnetic shell 
of equal strength coinciding with the surface f and bounded by the original 


circuit and thus the magnetic action of the whole shell at P is equivalent to 
that of the circuit. 


_ The magnetic force due to the circuit carrying a current J at any point 
is therefore identical in magnitude and direction with that due to a uniform 
magnetic shell bounded by the circuit and not passing through the point, 


_ the strength of. the shell being numerically proportional to J, say cf See ae 


constant 7 is an absolute constant depending on the units adopted. If we 


define the current by its magnetic effect we can take c’=1. This would 
give us the absolute electromagnetic unit of current. The equivalent magnetic 
shell has then a strength numerically equal to the strength of the current. 


It is necessary to include one further remark. In order to be able com- 


pletely to specify the shell which is equivalent to any current we must 


* “Mémoire sur la théorie mathématique des phénoménes électrodynamiques,’ Mem. de 
Vinstitut. 6 (1820). Cf. also Ann. de Chem. 15 (1820). 


= 
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decide which is to be the positive side of the shell. Experiment shows that 
in the small circuit the positive direction of magnetisation of the shell bears 
to the direction of the current the same relation as advance to rotation in 
a right-handed screw. 


387. There is however an important limitation to the general statement 
of the equivalence of shell and current. The 
potential function of a magnetic double sheet being 


obtained from a sum 
' m 
Be Grif ell ND 
r 


is essentially a single-valued function. It is true ve CHEF eRe 
that as we go round a circuit as shown by the line 
from P to P’ (near the sheet one on each side on 
the same normal) we find that there is a drop of 


vi 


Direction of Magnetisation 


potential equal to bn but this drop is recovered Fig. 70 


in going through the sheet from P’ to P. The potential changes very rapidly 
in going through the sheet. In the case of the current however there is no 
place where the change in potential produced in going round a circuit as 
from P to P’ (which are ultimately very close together) can be recovered. 


Fig. 71 


The magnetic field of a closed current is thus a cyclic one and agrees with 
that of the equivalent magnetic shell only, at points outside the substance 
of the shell. The agreement does not hold for points inside the shell. 


388. The potential of a uniform magnetic shell of strength a can 


easily be found; it is # = — ae where Q is the solid angle subtended by 


the shell at the point in the field. Thus the magnetic field due to a closed 
current of strength J has the multiple-valued potential function 


Hier ai oi 
where {2 is the solid angle subtended by an area closing the current circuit 
at the point. 
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Thus if we take a path linked with the current circuit and, starting from 
a place where the potential is %, go right round, we find that the potential 
on arriving at the same place again is now % + a a different value. On 
Sard 


going round again it becomes # + ; and soon. Ifthe path is not linked 


Brae 
with the current there is no total change at all in the potential on going round 
it; along paths not linked with the current the potential is a single-valued 
function. The mathematical distinction between the two cases is involved 
in the fact that the current forms a line singularity in the magnetic field. 
The singularity is of the nature of a circulation round the wire and if we 
consider a small-circuit close up to and encircling the wire the potential must 
change very rapidly in going round it because the total change in a complete 
circuit is finite, viz. 47J/c’. This means that the magnetic force gets bigger 
and bigger as we approach the current. If we actually get on the current 
itself the force is indeterminate; but this merely means that the problem 
needs closer specification before we can examine this point. There is in 
reality no indeterminacy in physical affairs. Of course from another point 


of view it really means that the current cannot be confined to a geometrical 
line. 


389. This result provides us with the integral form of the characteristic 
property of such fields; it says that if H, is the component of the magnetic 
force in the field along the element ds of the path drawn round the circuit 
carrving a current J and threading it in the positive direction, then 

| Hes Eis ; 
; C 

In other words if we have a single magnetic pole of strength m, and starting 
from a point P go right round a circuit threading the current, eventually 

4nd 


arriving back at P, the potential changes by a and an amount of work 
has been done equal to ae The magnetic pole could thus be used to do 


work at the expense of the energy of the system. This work must of course 
come from the energy of the system or, in other words, the moving of the 
magnetic pole must affect the strength of the current. This is Faraday’s 
idea, by moving a magnet in the neighbourhood of a current it can be made 
to drive an engine, the power being derived from the current. The inter- 
action between a magnet and a current is a source of power; this is the 
principle underlying the fact that an electric current can be used to drive 
a motor*. . 


* We have spoken of moving a magnetic pole and not a magnet. We consider however that 
a magnet has two poles and we should get no work by moving them together unless some means 
were devised to take them along different paths relative to the current. Faraday’s idea of sliding 
contacts breaking the circuit enabled him to get a single pole through the circuit by itself. 
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Whether the work in the complete path is zero or not depends only on 
whether the path encircles the current or not. This can be expressed in a 
rather different manner. Having chosen a path we can always imagine it 
closed over by a barrier surface. If this surface is chosen as simply as possible 
the current will always cut through it when the path links with the current; 
and at the place where this happens a quantity of electricity J will flow across 
the surface per unit time. On the other hand if the path does not link with 
the current the surface closing it may be so chosen that the current circuit 
does not cut through it and no electricity will flow across it. We may thus 
state our rule in the different form 


| (Hds) = = (total quantity of electricity flowing through the circuit 
s 
s per unit time) 

and now it appears ‘to be true for the very general case if only we measure 
the electricity flowing through the circuit by putting a barrier across and 
finding the current flowing across the barrier; it is the amount of electricity 
flowing across the chosen barrier per unit time. In this form we can apply 
the rule to a continuous current distribution of density C at any point and 
it is 


Agr 
[ Has=F | Cua 


where f is the barrier surface bounded by the paths. Kelvin described* this 
relation as a circuital relation between H and ©. It will hereinafter be 
described as Ampeére’s circuital relation, as Amrzére was the first one to obtain 
it although in a rather complicated form. We shall return to this relation 
later. 


* 


390. On closed and open circuits: displacement currents. It is of 
importance to notice that the mode of expression of Amrére’s circuital 
relation adopted at the end of the previous paragraph can have no meaning 
whatever unless the quantity of electricity flowing through the circuit 
measured as there specified is the same for all possible barriers; this can 
only be true if the current is, so to speak, a stream, so that there is no 
accumulation in the space between two barriers. This amounts to the same 
as saying that all currents must flow in complete circuits and the funda- 
mental significance of the relation is based on this idea of closed current 
circuits. 

If we define a current as a flow of electricity (or electrons) the discharge 
of a condenser with a vacuum dielectric must constitute a current with a 
break in it, so that in a case of this kind the current is an open one and the 
preceding ideas could not possibly be applied to treat it; such cases would 


* Cf. Larmor, Aether and Matter, p. 76. 
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be beyond a theory involving solid angles and such like, for we can attach no 
meaning to Q for open circuits. 


Faraday insisted however from the beginning that all currents however 
produced were circuital. Maxwell followed the hint and discovered the 
wonderful simplicity thereby introduced into the analysis. Helmholtz and 
his school, however, not willing to accept the fundamental difficulty in the 
assumption of closed currents, constructed a theory of unclosed currents, 
but it is terribly complicated. 


In order to surmount the difficulty mentioned above, in cases like the 
discharge of a condenser, Maxwell made the hypothesis that even in such 
cases there must be in the aether in the gap some sort of release of strain 
taking place which possesses the electrodynamic properties of a current or 
a movement of electricity. It is of course not a movement of electricity. 


391. The point here involved has been discussed at length in a previous 
chapter*, but the following example will provide the general analytical form 
of the hypothesis. Consider the process involved in charging a conductor 
existing alone in the field. As we charge the conductor a state of ‘polari- 
sation’ is gradually established in the surrounding dielectric medium (and. 
aether) being accompanied by a ‘displacement’ in the Maxwellian sense 
away from the conductor. It is the essence of Maxwell’s hypothesis that, 
in addition to the true electric displacement involved in the polarisation of 
the dielectric medium, there is some effect in the aether, an aethereal dis- 
placement he calls it, which is not an electrical displacement but for some 
reason or other its rate of change has the properties of a true electric 
current. The actual measure of this current is obtained as follows: if C’ 
denote the current intensity of the true electric flow supplying the Chee to, 
the conductor then the integral 


: . | c,’ df, 
i 


taken over any closed surface f enclosing the conductor indicates the rate at 
which the charge on the conductor is increasing; or if we use Q for the charge 
on the conductor at any time ¢ 


— | caf =o 


When however there is a charge Q on the conductor the conditions in the 
surrounding field are such that if D denotes the totality of displacement in 
the dielectric (aethereal and true electrical polarisation) at any point, then 


| Piaf=@ 


* Cf. p. 221, 
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so that we have 


pane sd 
—| e/a - 5 { Dad 


a | (C,’ + D,) df = 0, 

t 
where we use D,, for the time rate of change of D,. This indicates that the 
vector ae D, 


is always circuital, that is always flows in closed circuits. Thus if we add to 
the true current of electrons the time rate of change of the total displacement 
we obtain a total current vector which is always circuital. But 


E 
D=P+ rey 2 
and thus the total displacement current 
D= P+ a 


consists of a part P depending on the presence of the dielectric which is a real 
displacement of electric charge in the molecules of the medium. The part 


- E is the part of the displacement current which must be ascribed to some 
TT 


action in the aether; it is Maxwell’s aethereal current. The only way of 
explaining the existence of this current is by a theory of the constitution - 
of the aethereal medium, about which however we know so little. Adynamical 
theory of its mode of action can however be described which gives some idea 
of what sort of thing this displacement current is and of how it simulates 
an electric flow*. 


392. We must make a distinction between the true current 
C’ +P, 
which is a true flow of electricity and this fictitious current in the aether. 


The contrast is in reality between the total current 


i onal 
Aa 


\ 
\ 


Bays 
and the true current. The total current always contains a part (=) which 
TT 


is not electric flow at all but is a something possessing the electrodynamic 
properties of a true electric flow. 

The important thing is that now every current is effectively circuital. 
Looking at it from the practical side the only case where the distinction comes 
in is that of the electrostatic discharge. All currents of conduction are in 


* Cf. Larmor, Aether and Matter. 
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themselves complete. In technical electrodynamics electrostatic discharges 
are of little account although of late years the phenomena of wireless tele- 
graphy has imparted a technical aspect even to this side of the subject. 


It took over thirty years before anything like a decisive test of this 
hypothesis of Maxwell’s was obtained. At the beginning there were no 
phenomena in which the ‘dynamical relations of an electric discharge could 
be investigated. Hertz however finally succeeded in discovering the electric 
waves whose existence and theoretical relations had been deduced by Maxwell 
as an essential consequence of his theory and thereby provided the necessary 
experimental proof of the hypothesis on which the theory is based. 


*« $93. Second fundamental notion: Faraday’s circuital relation. We now 
come to the consideration of the second fundamental notion concerning the 
interaction of magnetic fields and currents. This is the notion that under 
certain circumstances the magnetic field may excite electric currents in the 
closed conducting circuit: such currents are described as induction currents. 


Since Oersted’s discovery of the mutual action of a magnetic system and — 
a current it was a problem to find out whether magnetism could make a 
current; and numerous attempts were made to solve it. Faraday* was the 
first to succeed. He found that no stationary field however great could 
make a current, but that as soon as the field was varied the conditions 
were right. 


Faraday’s notion of representing a magnetic field was by lines of force; 
as a field of flux in tubes. He then soon found that the essence of the 
induced electromotive force necessary to drive the current observed was really 
the change in the flux through the circuit. The rule deduced experimentally 
by him was as follows :— 


Whenever the total magnetic flux through any circuit varies there is an 
induced electromotive force created in the circemt and the amount of it is 
proportional to the rate of diminution of the total number of tubes of induction 
threading the circuit. 

This law is found to be universally true when either or both the magnetic 
system and the current circuit are moving. It can be shown to be a direct 
consequence of the previous fundamental notion, if the energy principle. 
applies to these things. The deduction will be given later. 


The translation of this law into mathematics is in reality the whole subject 
of electrodynamics. If E denotes the electric force measured in electro- 
magnetic units the electromotive force in any closed circuit s is 


i E, ds, 


* Hap, Res, , p.127, 
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de 
a | 
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and according to Faraday this is equal to 


where B denotes the vector of magnetic induction, the integral being extended 
over any surface f bounded by the circuit s and c is a constant, depending 
on the units adopted. We thus have 


We 
| Buds eee" og | Bed 


another circuita] relation forming the second fundamental equation of our 
subject. Faraday’s name is usually attached to it. 


This relation of course implies that there is a definite value for the magnetic 
induction flux through the circuit, i.e. it must be the same on whatever 
barrier surface f it is calculated. This implies of course that B is a stream 
vector or that div B = 0, . 


which is of course a relation always satisfied by this vector;.so that. the 
equation so interpreted is quite consistent with our former ideas and needs 
no extension as in the previous case. 


394. The units in the electromagnetic equations. In the process here 
employed of the construction of a mathematical theory of electricity and 
magnetism definite sets of units have been introduced as associated with 
the different classes of phenomena. As we now see that all the various 
phenomena are in the most general case correlated with one another there 
must be some definite relation between the various systems of units thus 
adopted: the theory would otherwise not be consistent with itself. 


The chief object in the choice of a system of units is to obtain the simplest 
expression for our purposes of the fundamental physical relations on which 
the particular theory is based. 


In any relation connecting physical quantities of fundamentally different 
characters, certain constants must occur in order to secure that the dimensions 
of the fundamental quantities correlated are the same. For example in the 
expression of the mechanical action between two point charges q, and q, 
concentrated at a distance r apart.we say that the force between them is 


proportional to ag a quantity of a fundamentally different kind. We there- 


fore write 
19 
F —- Y ae? 
and choose the dimensions of y so as to make the dimensions of both sides 
of this equation the same. This constant y is then an absolute constant of 
the theory, whose value and dimensions depend however on the choice of 
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units for the other quantities involved in the relation. In the simple electro- 
static theory as we have developed it we choose to measure a quantity of 
electricity so that the constant y in this expression is a simple number (without 
dimensions) numerically equal to unity. This means that with the same 
notation as before the dimensions of a quantity of electricity are given by the 
symbolical equation uh 
[Q] = [m*1 2". 

The dimensions of the electric displacement D then follow as the quotient 
of charge by a surface; those of the force intensity H as the quotient of force 
by charge; those of the potential being then the product of the dimensions 
of E and a length; and finally the dimensions of a current density are those 
of a charge divided by a time and a surface. . In symbols 


[Q] = [m*le7"], 

[E] = [m?2~ 24744, 

[D] = [m*1 >", 

[6] = [milte~", 

[C] = [mét-*2~"), 

[J] = [m2l?t7 74. 
These are the quantities that occur in the specification of the electric part of 
the general scheme. The magnetic quantities can be similarly examined and 


the results are identically the same as those just given for the analogous 
electric quantities or in symbols 


[H] = [m*l~*¢~"), 
[B] = [m?1—2471). 


395. But we have in this chapter introduced relations connecting these 
two classes of quantities here involved: these relations however contain 
certain universal constants c and c’ so that as usual a definite choice of 
units is not implied in the form of their expression adopted. If however we 
interpret the equations in terms of units as defined in the earlier part of 
this work it is found that both these constants have the dimensions of a 
velocity. Their actual magnitudes could then be obtained by measurements 
of the relative magnitudes of the quantities involved. We could for 
instance determine the constant c’ in the relation 


| | Has — =, 


connecting the magnetic field of a linear current with the strength of that 
current by examining the field of a given current and evaluating directly 
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the integral on the left. The exact method of doing this will appear later. 
Again, the constant c in the relation 


ldr 
Es cal, Bed = | Boas, 
connecting the electromotive force in a circuit with the rate of change of 
induction through it might be deduced by moving a circuit in a known 
magnetic field and determining the current produced in it. ' If measurements 
of this type, or others involving the same principles, are made it is found 
that the two constants c and c’ are exactly the same in actual magnitude, viz. 


o=¢ = . 10% cm./secs. 


We shall therefore in our future analysis always use the equations with ¢ = c’ 
and imply the value just given, the fundamental importance of which will 
subsequently appear. 


396. Differential form of fundamental relations: continuous current 
distributions. Our previous discussions have been almost entirely confined 
to the mathematical abstractions of linear currents and the laws of the 
magnetic field were given in a form suitable to this method of expression. 
We have however in the previous chapters already prepared ourselves for 
the discussion of volume distributions of current flow and we must now 
discuss the extensions of the present ideas to such cases. The notion of a 
linear current is obtained from the idea of a current flowing in a conducting 
wire whose cross section dimensions are infinitely small compared with the 
other lengths involved in the analysis: this condition was illustrated when 
we saw how such an assumption led to difficulties in the analysis of the 
magnetic field when we got too near the conducting circuit. The analysis 
obtained above can however be very easily extended to continuous volume 
distributions of current by dividing such currents into single current 
elements, of small cross-section, each of which can be regarded as a linear 
current in the ordinary way. The combination of all these elementary 
currents laid side by side constitutes the finite current. 


We shall now assume that in all stationary or quasi-stationary conditions 
the total current is a closed one and thus each of the elementary currents 
may be regarded as closed and the previous general laws apply to it. 


397. The first fundamental notion above states that in any space in 
which stationary electric currents are flowing the line integral of the magnetic 


force round any closed path is equal to ze times the algebraic sum of all the 


currents flowing through the path. This can be interpreted in terms of 
continuous analysis, for if we use © as the total current density at any 
L. 23 
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point then the sum of all the elementary currents flowing through the 
curve is : 


| Graf, 


taken over any surface abutting on the curve. Our rule thus gives 


[ Has =z f c,d. 
8 ee i 


The integral on the left can be converted by Stokes’s rule and we get 


[ (can 2) df =0, 
f G9 


and as the curve s and surface f have been arbitrarily chosen we must have 
curl H = la ; 
c 
a vector equation expressing Ampére’s circuital relation in differential form. 
The essential condition is that the current should be a stream vector, it should 
always flow in complete circuits, analytically | 


div C = 0. 


398. The second fundamental principle is equally easily adopted to the 
present scheme. Consider for example any closed circuit drawn in the con- 
ducting material and count the number of lines of magnetic induction which 
pass through it. Then according to Faraday’s law there will be an electro- — 
motive force in the circuit which is proportional to the rate of diminution 
of this number of lines of induction. The electromotive force is 


| Eds, 


and according to Faraday this is 


arin JEN 
oa dt ° 
where N = i B,,df, so. that we have 
f 
ld 
[ B,ds= 55 | B, df, 


a form already quoted for the case of linear conductors: It is here regarded 
as applying to any circuit drawn in the conducting substance, whether that 
circuit is the path of one of the elementary currents or not. By again using 
Stokes’s theorem we can write this in the form | | 


[ Ei ee =a! B, df, 
f f 
so that if the circuit is not moving we have 


dB \ 
[ (cm B+ 5S) df=): 
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or owing to the arbitrary nature of the circuit 


ALT 
e dt 


which is the differential form of Faraday’s circuital relation. 


399. These are the fundamental equations of the generalised electro- 
magnetic theory. It is however convenient to interpret them in terms 
of certain auxiliary vectors and scalars. In calculating N as the number of 
lines of induction through the circuit we take the barrier surface f and 
sum up all over it 


N a B, if, 
i 2 


and of course this implies that the result depends only on the circuit and 
not on the particular barrier surface f taken to measure it on. The condition 
for this is Aig hse 0, 

and is of course satisfied in our case. We should therefore be able to express 
N in terms of the circuit alone; this is done in Stokes’s theorem, for if 


B= curlA, 
sites v= | Bars | Rei 
f s 


This quantity A is the vector potential of the field; it enables us to abolish 
the idea of barrier surfaces; all results can be interpreted in terms of the 
circuit alone. 


400. Now let us examine the electromotive forces. The electromotive 
force round a circuit is, by Faraday’s rule, equal to 
1dN ie a6 
ne ale a) (Ads). 
and if the circuit is fixed this is 
1 (dA 
—— 7 ; \ dt 4 ds) 5 
But by definition this is the same as 


[eas 

1dA 
| Te ite 
is a particular solution for the electric force at a point: to generalise it we 
must add the gradient of any acyclic function ¢ which would give nothing 
on integration round the closed circuit 


1 dA 
ADE. grad 4. 


and thus E = 


RS 


This is the general expression for the electric force in the field. 
23—2 


) 
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The first term in this expression for E is the electrodynamic part and the 
second the electrostatic part: the first is motional and the second statical 
or elastic. 

401. The three differential equations involved in the vector relation 


B= curl A; 


are however not sufficient to determine A because if A is one solution then 


obviously sadly AGE 
grad x, 


is another, y being any function of the coordinates. To define A more 
completely we may therefore impose another condition. Maxwell takes 


div A — 0, 


and this appears to be the most convenient although it still leaves a certain 
amount of indefiniteness. From this definition of A we deduce at once that 


curl B = curl. curl A 
= — V?A + grad div A, 
and if we take div A = 0 this gives 
curl B = — VA. 


This equation being analogous to that of Poisson we may consider A to be 


the potential of a distribution of matter of density curl B ; 


rps attracting according 


to the inverse squares law. We thus see that 
Avs , =| curl BS — 


the integral extending to the whole of space ar by the electromagnetic 
field. 


Now B= H+ 47I, 
and curl H = oe , 

dv 
so that A=*[(@+eculh “ I) — 


In the case of a linear conductor carrying a current of strength J and when 
there is no magnetic matter about this reduces to 
Ae 


c 


2 


r 


where ds is the vectorial element of the conducting line along which the 
integral is taken. 
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402. In the general case we have also 
p = div D= 7 divE + divP, 


or on inserting the value of E in terms of A and ¢ and noticing that div A = 0 
we find that 
V*6 = — 47 (p — div P) 
= Am (pt p ), 
where p’ is the Poisson density of ideal electrification which is equivalent for 
some purposes of the electric polarisation. It follows then that 


d= pt p dv, 
Le 
so that ¢ is the static electric potential of a distribution of density (p + p’). 


403. Most subsequent writers* have adopted a slightly different definition 
of the vector potential which has certain advantages over that given by 
Maxwell. Starting from the definition of the magnetic induction in terms of 
a vector potential and the consequent derivation of the electric force in terms 
of this same potential and a scalar potential 4 as above, it is assumed that 
these two potentials are connected by the equation 


1 0d 

rea es 
It is then easy to verify that A and ¢ satisfy respectively the equations 

1@A 47 

ee ses 
V2A = 2 dp ; (C, + ccurl I), 

1 d? ; 

Sage Vip = 4 Oe — dr (p +p’), 


where in the former equation ©, is used to denote the density vector of true 
electric flux. 


Under ordinary circumstances and in finite regular fields the appropriate 
solutions of these equations follow immediately from the analytical theorem 
discussed in the introduction (§§ 25-29). When the conditions of the field 
vary in both space and time we have in fact 


f dv 
= |/ se Sapeee 
g [let+el—, 


aid A= *[(e,+ecuy®, 


the integrals being extended over the whole of the field; r+ as usual denotes 
the distance from the typical element of integration to the field point at 


* Cf. Lorentz and others in the Encyk. d. math. Wissensch. Bd. v.; Macdonald, Electric Waves; 
Lorentz, Theory of Electrons; Schott, Electromagnetic Radiation. 
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which the functions are calculated and the square brackets serve to indicate 


that the values of the functions affected are to be taken for the instant ¢ — a 


t being the instant at which the functions themselves are evaluated. 


The advantage of this form of definition is that it expresses both potentials 
directly in terms of the positions and motions of the actual charge elements. 
The potentials themselves are usually called the retarded potentials because 
the contributions to them due to charges at a distance r away is not due to 
the instantaneous value of these charges but to their values at the previous 


time ( — *) This means of course that the effect of any change in the 


charge distribution is not felt at points a distance r away until a time 7/c 
after it has occurred, which is interpreted as implying that effects of electric 
changes are propagated outwards through space with the uniform velccity 
¢ in all directions. 


404. The retarded potentials* are to be strongly contrasted with the 
instantaneous potentials of Maxwell’s theory, and although they are perhaps 
more consistent with a propagation theory it is not to be inferred that the 
‘Instantaneous potentials of Maxwell’s theory necessarily implies the instan- 
taneous propagation of effects from all parts of the field. It must be 
remembered that on both forms of the theory the potentials have been 
introduced primarily for analytical simplification and they do not necessarily 
represent directly definite physical quantities, although it may in certain 
circumstances be convenient to regard them as so doing. The ultimate 
procedure in either case involves the elimination of these potentials and the 
expression of all necessary relations in terms of the physical quantities that 
are propagated, without the aid of any auxiliary mathematical conceptions. 


405. The retarded potentials are the most useful for the determination 
of the field of specified charge and current distributions but in their above 
form they are not directly suitable for numerical calculation, inasmuch as 
the elements of charge [p| dv or current [C,] dvt which enters in their expression 
are not all present in the volume element dv at the same effective instant. 
To render them more useful we must express the integrals explicitly as 
functions of the instantaneous distributions of the charge and current 
elements, which are the data usually specified in any problem. 


Regarded as functions of ¢ the densities p and ©, for a given point of space 
may in the limit be discontinuous, as for instance when the boundary of a 
charged conductor crosses the point; but from the nature of the case the 
number of discontinuities or infinities which occur during any finite interval 

* Cf. Larmor, Aether and Matter, pp. 111-112. 


t+ We shall for the present drop the term in the vector potential due to the magnetisation. 
It can be replaced quite easily at any stage or may be included in the current C,. 
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of time is necessarily finite, and for each such irregularity the aggregate 
variation is also finite. Hence the quantities [p] and [C,] which occur in 
the integrals for the potential functions can always be expressed as Fourier 
integrals, Doing this and supposing that the values of both functions at 
any point (%,, Y-, %) are prescribed for all values of t we get 


ot te pte i(t-i-7)  drdu 
b=y, [auf fe ara 


| if 
i 1 - f+o rte iy (t-"-7) dr du 
and ar ee ee a hie 


where in both integrals dv is the typical element of volume round the point 
(2, Ye» Z,) and 


—-@ —o y 


pia. = He)? + (y i Wa)e PAS ey, 

and p and C, are now regarded as functions of 7 with (2,, y,, Z-) a8 parameters. 
Although these integrals appear to require a complete knowledge of the 
future history of the field for its present determination, they in reality do 
effectively define the field at the present: instant independently of such 
knowledge. We may in fact choose p and ©, quite arbitrarily as far as future 
time is concerned; but when these values have been chosen the values of 
[p] and [C,] and hence also of ¢ and A are quite determinate for all time: 
they have the proper value for all past time whatever values may be selected. 
for the future. If it is desired to express the integrals explicitly in terms of 
specified quantities only then the sine or cosine integrals must be used, but 

‘this seems to be unnecessary in the present instance. 3 
We may now in these expressions rearrange the order of integration in 
the triple integrals; for this only amounts to a rearrangement of the terms 
of a triple sum which is for physical reasons known to be absolutely convergent. 
We may therefore effect the integration with respect to v first and then the 
difficulties of the kind mentioned above do not present themselves, because 
the summation is that of instantaneous contributions at the time 7 from 

elements all over the field. 


406. The whole of the circumstances in the surrounding field can now 
be determined from these forms of the potentials.. To determine the electric 
force and magnetic induction vectors we use the relations 


2 anes 
B = curl A, 
ip (t-"-7) , 
Tee Pees Te g ‘ 1 
so that K = one oy, | dv liad pe ea (pr, = °) C,) drdu 


im (t 
1 +o +o ¢ 4 
-|- 5, | @ | [ : 2 ra pr,drdp, 


—-2m Jo 
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im 
fo pte é 
and Be OA | dv | —— [C,r,] drdu 


1 ip. (1-7-7) 


1 pee € 
ae 5 | dv | | eA [C,r, | dvdp, 


wherein r, denotes the unit vector in the line joining the typical element of 
integration to the field point where the functions are calculated so that 


407. Ampére’s hypothesis on the origin of magnetism. Before closing 
this discussion reference can be made to an important consequence of an 
obvious analogy in the specification of the magnetic vector potential of 
a magnetic distribution and that ei a continuous distribution of currents 
just deduced above. 


It has already been seen that the vector potential A of a distribution of 


magnetic polarity of intensity I is given at points outside the magnetism by 
the equation 


-fo.v®, 


but that at places inside the magnetism 
: 2 
A= ‘|. 17 + four, 
| i, teen r 


the previous formula being then plainly inapplicable because it integrates 
to a quantity whose differential coefficients are infinite where 7 can vanish. 
Analogously, it may be recalled that, in the ordinary statical theory of 
magnetism, the magnetic force is derived from the potential of the actual 
magnetic polarity only at places outside the magnets, but at places in its 
interior is derived from the potential of the Poisson volume and surface 
distributions of an ideal continuous magnetic substance. At a point in the 
interior of the magnetism the magnetic force should be in fact defined as the 
part of the force, acting on a unit pole there situated, that is independent 
of the local polarity at the spot, it being then shown how the definite value 
of this part can be determined. 


This formula indicates that such a magnetic distribution 1s equivalent at 
all points to an electric current distribution of density equal to c.curlI 
throughout the volume of the magnet together with sheets of current given 
by c [n, I] flowing along the interface. 


This is the origin of Ampére’s hypothesis that the magnetism of a substance 
has its origin in some intrinsic distribution of currents throughout the 
substance. Of course these currents must circulate within the molecules or 
molecular aggregates which is the ultimate element of the aggregate magnetic 
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polarity; they are minute current whirls not involving continuous flow in 
any direction. 

The equivalence between these two systems, one a magnetic and the 
other a current system, includes ex hypothesi, that of the vector potential 
and therefore of its curl, that is of the magnetic induction B which is always 
a stream vector. They are not however equivalent as regards magnetic 


force; for in the one case the curl of the magnetic force is : times the 


current, in the other it is null. In treating of a current system devoid of 
magnetism, the only quantity that occurs is the magnetic induction due 
to the currents; the portion of the expression for this induction which forms 
the contribution of the part of the current arising from contiguous molecules 


or elements of volume being always negligible compared with the induction 
as a whole. 


408. For some analytical purpose it is convenient to convert in the 
manner indicated all the magnetism associated with the medium of the 
electromagnetic field into a volume distribution of electric currents and 
if the surfaces of the magnetic media are replaced by continuous transition 
layers the surface integrals disappear and thus 


Asc fowl, 


and the distribution of current density c curlI effectively replaces the 
magnetism by itself. 

Supposing now this current distribution is added to that specified in the 
Ampérean circuital equation 


cable age curl H, 
c 
then it is seen that the equation assumes the form 
ae = curl (H + 4zI) = curl B, 
where the current C is now supposed to include the distribution which replaces 
the magnetism. This form is convenient as it eliminates the magnetic force 
from the fundamental equations and thus leaves only the specification of the 
electric current to be effected in the complete theory, and in the modern 
theory of electrodynamics which explains the magnetism as the result of the 
motion of electrons this seems to be the only consistent course to adopt. ° 
If we thus complete the current C the definition of the vector potential 
by the integral 
afer pela 
or : 
i a & Gf cit 
is completely effective in the most general case without the necessity for the 
introduction of the extra term in the magnetic polarisation. 
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409. Maxwell’s generalised theory of the electromagnetic field. So far 
our discussions have been limited to electrostatic and electromagnetic pheno- 
mena which are either actually stationary or at least so slowly variable that 
they admit of treatment along similar lines. The restriction thus implied 
will be more fully discussed in a more appropriate place: all that is inferred 
is that the state of the motion adjusts itself so quickly at each instant that 
it is practically an equilibrium one under the conditions pertaining in each 
instant. For cages in which this restriction is satisfied the laws of Ampere 
and Faraday provide a sufficient and satisfactory foundation but a generalisa- 
tion is needed to extend it beyond these cases. What are the fundamental 
laws of non-stationary electromagnetic fields in general ? 


The most successful attempt to answer this question was made by Maxwell. 
With Faraday he saw all the obvious phenomena of electromagnetics merely 
as the terminal aspects of a variation of condition in the space (or field) 
surrounding the apparatus. The observed actions are transmitted through 
and by a something, the aether, in this field which is capable of varying its 
condition. Although the aether is thus merely regarded as the definite 
something to which we can attach the vector quantities of the electromagnetic 
field, it is convenient to have a definite representation of its mode of action. 
Of course any such consistent representation js simply in set terms a dynamical 
or analytical theory of the activity of this aether. 


The essential characteristics of a theory of this kind is of course that the 
actions must be transmitted by the aether with a finite velocity. This > 
corresponds to a representation of the phenomena by means of differential 
equations connecting the time and space variations of the vectors with one 
another. The values of the vectors at a definite pomt of space are directly 
connected only with their values at infinitely near points, and only indirectly 
with the conditions at finitely distant points. The new departure instituted 
by Maxwell comes, when expressed mathematically, to a statement that the 
generalised inter-relation between the essential vectors in any electromagnetic 
field are always exactly expressed by the two fundamental differential rela- 
tions already established for the field of closed currents. This statement 
of course involves the assumption that all electric discharges are effectively 
of the nature and possess the properties of systems of closed currents, 
being completed when necessary by the so-called displacement current in 
free space (i.e. in the aether) and in dielectric media; in fact the consideration 
of unclosed circuits never arises. 


The extension here implied is assumed to apply not only to systems in 
which a part or the whole of electrical motions are those that take place in 
ordinary conduction currents but to every conceivable phenomenon which 
involves real electric motions, i.e. of course, motions of electrons. The true 
electric current of the complete Ampérean equation will thus include all 
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possible types of coordinated or averaged motions of electrons, namely 
currents arising from conduction, from material polarisation and its convection 
and from the convection of charged bodies. 


410. The vectors necessary for a complete specification of the con- 
ditions in the electromagnetic field at any point are : 

(i) E, the intensity of the electrostatic field measured generally by the 
ratio of the resultant force to the charge on a small conductor placed at the 
corresponding point. 

(ii) D, the total electric displacement of Maxwell consisting partly of 
a true displacement measured by the polarisation intensity P and partly 


by the aethereal displacement = characteristic of Maxwell’s theory. 


(ii) H, the intensity of the magnetic force in the field measured in a 
method similar to that adopted for E. 

Regarding the measures of E and H at points inside the ponderable bodies 
it is merely necessary to refer back to the critical discussions given on their 
introduction. 

(iv) B, the magnetic induction vector which always satisfies the circuital 
condition aon. ay 
It is connected with the magnetic force and magnetic polarisation intensity 
I by the general vector equation 

B=H + 47I, 
_ so that in free space outside the magnetic matter 
B= H. 

(v) ©, the total current of Maxwell’s theory. In the general case this 
consists essentially of several distinct parts which require very careful 
specification. These are separately examined below. 


411. The vectors thus specified in the most general case are now 
assumed to be correlated by the two fundamental equations of the theory, 
Viz. 

(i) Faraday’s law 
= eurlE. 


(ii) Ampére’s law 
C 


sae: curl H, 
the two vectors B and C being however restricted to satisfy the conditions 
div B = 0, 
div C = 0. 
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These two relations are quite independent of the nature of the medium filling 
the space of the electromagnetic field. They are in the nature of fundamental 
dynamical relations between the quantities involved and for this reason 
were adopted by Maxwell as the fundamental equations of the more generalised 
theory. They are of course self-consistent only so long as the current C and 
the magnetic induction B‘are circuital; it is therefore necessary to adopt 
Maxwell’s hypothesis if we wish to use these equations for the general case ; 
the one condition is involved in the other. 


412. There are however four vector quantities involved in these two 
relations so that for a complete specification. of the scheme two more relations 
are required. These are easily obtained but before proceeding to this we 
must examine the expression for the complete current density. This consists 
of several distinct parts which are best examined separately. 


(a) (C,, the current of conduction, is, as we have already seen, made up 
of a drift of electrons or ions, the positive ones travelling in one direction, 
the negative ones in the opposite direction, under the influence of the electric — 
force. 


(6) €,, the polarisation current associated with the material medium. 
We have already seen how the establishment of a condition of polarisation 
in a dielectric medium is accomplished on the Larmor-Lorentz view of the 
subject, by an electric displacement which may be caused either by turning 
round the little bi-polar molecules, or by an actual displacement of the 
charges relative to one another in the molecule. A time variation of such 
’ a state of affairs would therefore involve an electric current in the dielectric. 
The displacement in any position is the same as if the positive pole started 
from the final position of the negative pole and moved up to its final 
position. The total amount can thus be estimated and is such that 


C,= ie 
(c) A material medium moving with the velocity equal at the (x, y, 2) 
point to u and having in the neighbourhood of that point a charge of amount 
p per unit volume, clearly contributes a convection current of density pu. 
The elements of the moving medium may be the molecules or ions as in 
electrolysis, so that conduction currents are merely particular examples of 
convection currents. The convection current may however also consist 
simply of a convection of free electrons so that on such a theory a con- 
duction current may in some respects be regarded as a convection current. 
It is therefore in reality rather difficult to distinguish between conduction 
and convection currents, although it is usual and convenient to use the 
distinction provided by the applicability of Joule’s and Ohm’s laws. 
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The convection of a material medium merely polarised to intensity P also 
supplies a part to the volume distribution of electric currents: but its deter- 
mination requires more refined analyses. Consider in the first place the 
convection of a simple type of polar molecule involving a single electron 
+q for one pole and —q for the other pole. The transfer. of these two 
electrons in company, as in the diagram, is equivalent to the transfer of 
a positive electron round the long narrow circuit in the direction of the 
curved arrow : and this circuit can be divided up into sub-circuits of ordinary 
form in the Ampérean manner by partitions represented by the dotted lines. 
The distance between the two poles of the molecule is absolutely negligible 
compared with the distance that the molecule is carried by the convection; 
in a time which is effectively infinitesimal for the analytical theory of con- 
tinuous currents even in its optical applications: so that the circumstance 


ay 


ay 


Fig. 72 


that convection round the ends of the elongated circuit is not really effected 
is immaterial. It follows that the convection with velocity u of a medium, 
containing such molecules polarised or orientated to intensity P gives rise 
to an Ampérean system of currénts round minute circuits, which forms 
effectively a magnetic polarisation, or quasi-magnetism of the material, of 
ei 
Intensity ~ [Pu] per unit volume. This result will clearly not be disturbed 
when the distribution of polarity in the molecule is more complicated than 
that here assumed. 


It will be convenient in most cases to retain this mode of specification by 
means of a distribution of magnetisation, as it will enable us to take direct 
advantage of the known principles governing such distributions. But we can 
restore it directly to the form of a distribution of currents by the transformation 
explained in the last section and this shows that the distribution is generally 
equivalent to a current of density 


curl [Pu], 


the surface of the medium being replaced by a gradual transition to avoid 
the introduction of the surface distribution. 
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(d) C,, the displacement current in the aether introduced by Maxwell 
as an aethereal current of such amount as to complete into a single circuital 
stream all the types of true electric flux which are associated with the 
matter. This is shown, as above, to be measured by the density 


le 
4a dt ’ 
in the general case. 
The total current density in the general case is therefore 
Pde 
dt 4a dt 


and this is always circuital, or giyq@—0o 


C=0,+ + pu+ curl[P . u] 


always. This is the essence of Maxwell’s assumption and when once granted 
the general theory is much simplified. Ail the consequences of this theory, 
some of which will occupy our attention later, confirm us in the view that 
this hypothesis of Maxwell’s is the correct one to make for the general theory. 


413. The significance of the various terms in the complete expression 
for the true electric flux density which depend on the electric [and magnetic] 
polarisations can also be exhibited in a more analytical form, if we assume 
that all such polarisations result entirely as the average aspects of a more or 
less complex distribution of electrons or point charges of both signs. In 
such a case the part of the current density depending on these electrons at 
any point in the medium is the limiting ratio of the volume of the physically 
small element 67 to the sum Yqv, 


extended over all the electrons inside it; v is the velocity of the typical 
electron. In effecting the summation care must be taken to refer each 
electron to its proper position in the matter. Having fixed on a definite 
point in the medium moving with the velocity u we notice that the electron 
attached to it is displaced from that point through a distance r on account 
of the polarisation, and has therefore a velocity 
dr 
dt 
The electron which is actually at the point-in the matter under review and 
which properly belongs to some other point has therefore the velocity 


u + ¢@— (rV) u — (rV) 2, 
it being assumed that the velocity of an electron is a continuous function of 
its position in the matter. This is the value that has to be taken for v in 
effecting the summation as above. 


u+f=u+-—-+ (uV)r. 


Again we must notice that the summation is to be taken only over those 
electrons actually in the volume element under consideration, the number 


- 
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of which is a function of their displacements. In fact in setting up the 
displacements typified by r the charge displaced across any surface is 


|S Gud) 


x denoting a sum for the electrons in the volume element r,df. A simple 
application of Green’s lemma shows that the statistical effect of this displace- 
ment is the same as if each electronic charge inside the surface were reduced 
in the ratio 1—divr: 1, 


the number remaining unaltered. 


414. It is thus the summation of 


Xgq (1 — (Vr)) c + : + (uV)r— (rV) u — (rV) ps — (rV) (uV) r ; 
or, neglecting quantities of higher order in the displacement, of 
xq fu —u(Vr) + (uV)r— (rV) u + oe _ (Vr) — (rV) zt’ 


that is to be effected. Owing to the smallness of the volume element 8v we 
may assume that u and its space gradients are constant throughout, whilst 


ug = pov, xgr = Pov, 
where p is the density of the free charge and P the polarisation intensity of 


the element. Thus 


dr. od 8 aes 
dag - sare (Pdv) = Ge + P (Vu); dv, 


xg (uV)r = (uV) Yor = (uV) Pov, 
Xqu (Vr) =u(V, Xr) = u(VP) dv, 
dq (eV) u = (Xqr, V) u = (PV) ude, 


Due to these terms we have therefore a current of density 


athe “i + (uV) P — (PV) u—u(VP) + P (Vu) =pu+ + curl [Pul, 


which agrees with the result obtained above. 


415. The ee terms have another significance. They are 


dr d d. 
— 59 {SF (ve) + (eV) St = — Ba (We) FE = — 4E0S (VE) 
+ curl § |g [, i , 


where in these equations the operator V is presumed to ee all Zienites 
immediately following it. 

The second term on the right-hand side of the last equation receives its 
main contribution from those electrons which are executing rapid orbital 
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motions about their mean positions in the matter, the contribution of any one 
electron being proportional to the moment of its momentum about the 
equilibrium position. Moreover if the orbital motions are to any extent 
permanent the sum dq (Vu)r, 


for these electrons will be practically independent of the time. Thus when 
some or all of the electrons.are executing motions of the type considered there 
is an additional term in the complete expression for the current density 
which to the first approximation is equal to 

CACUITIEL: 


where Idv = 3 xg E | : 


In this form we recognise that. the additional term in the current is the same 
as would be contributed by the medium magnetically polarised to intensity 
I, if the magnetism is regarded as equivalent to a distribution of minute 
current whirls. This is a tentative suggestion of an electron theory of 
magnetism, which will be further discussed in the sequel. For the present 
we shall usually disregard terms of this type in the current expression. 


416. In the whole of the above discussion it has been assumed that the 
matter extends continuously throughout and beyond the element under - 
direct observation. If as is sometimes the case it is necessary to include the 
effects of discontinuities in the material distribution these can always be 
estimated by regarding such discontinuities as continuous rapid transition 
regions throughout which the definitions given above remain effective. In 
this way it is easily seen that a surface of discontinuity in the material medium 
is to be regarded as the seat of a current sheet of density 


¢[n,h] ie | 
where ae : [Pu], 


and n, is the unit vector normal to the surface in the direction from the side 

1 to the side 2. The notation implies that it is the difference of the values 

of the function on the two sides that is to be taken as the current density. 
Thus, for example, in any continuous piece of matter with a definite 

boundary the electronic motions in it may be specified in their average aspect 

as being equivalent to a distribution of body currents of density 

ae +e curl I, 

throughout its mass together with the surface current sheet of density 

—e{n,I,] = ¢[fhn,], 
at any point of its outer boundary. 


C, -- pu + 


These surface currents are important when we consider the dynamical 
aspects of electromagnetic phenomena. 
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417. Returning to our fundamental equations we now want the relations 
connecting the vectors involved. We know already that there will be some 
relation connecting the current intensity with the electric force, something in 
the nature of Ohm’s law only rather more general. There is also a relation 
connecting the magnetic force and. magnetic induction. These two con- 
stitutive relations depend essentially on the nature of the ponderable matter 
involved and must therefore be obtained by experiment. The first two 
relations being of the nature of dynamical principles must be exact, but this 
second pair obtained by experiment can only be approximate. As to the 
actual form of these relations we may state the following, referring back to 
the respective previous chapters for a discussion of their relative merits. 


418. (i) In any-given material medium devoid of hysteretic quality, the 
intensity of electric polarisation P must be a mathematical function of the 
electric force E which excites it. In ordinary cases, certainly in all cases in 
which the exciting force is small the relation bétween P and E is a linear 
one: thus in the general problem of an aeolotropic medium there will be 
nine static dielectric coefficients. The principle of negation of perpetual 
motions requires this linear relation to be self-conjugate and so reduces the 
nine coefficients to six. In the special case of isotropy there is only one 
coefficient and the relation may be expressed in the usual form 


e—l 


ree Agr 


E, 


where e is the single dielectric constant of the medium. 


In problems relating to moving material media the question may naturally 
arise whether the value of « for the medium is sensibly affected by its movement 
through the aether. When itis considered that each molecule that is polarised 
by the electric force has. effectively two precisely complementary poles, 
positive and negative, it becomes clear that a reversal of the motion of the 
material medium cannot alter the polarity induced: hence the influence of 
the motion on e can only depend on square and higher even powers of the 
velocity. 


449. (ii) In cases in which the magnetisation induced in the medium 
is of sufficient magnitude to be taken into account, similar statements will 
apply to it. In the general crystalline medium there are six independent 
coefficients of magnetisation: these reduce for an isotropic medium to a 
single coefficient and the relation between induction and force is 


B = vH. 


A simple equation of this kind, representing linear and reversible magnetisa- 
tion applies to substances such as iron only when the field is of smal] intensity. 
L. 24 
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(iii) Finally the relation between the current of conduction C, and the 
electric force may be taken as a linear one involving nine independent 
coefficients of conductivity : in the case of isotropy these reduce to a single 


It has been found by experiment that coefficients of electric conduction, 
unlike the other coefficients above considered, remain constant for all 
intensities of the current up to very high limits, so long as the temperature 
and physical condition of the conducting substance are not altered. This is 
what was perhaps to be anticipated from the circumstance that conduction 
arises from the filtering of the simple non- polar electrons or ions through 
the conducting medium under the directing action of the electric force, not 
from orientation of polar complex molecules which may originate hysteretic 
changes in their cohesive grouping in the substance. 


420. For a body of compound nature at rest and in which both 
polarisation and conduction currents can coexist the relation between the 
total current of Maxwell’s scheme and the electric force is more complicated 
than those given above. In fact 


C —— C, + D 
a = E+ ria E, 
and this and the relation B = »H 


are the two directly required in the theory involving only media at rest. 


With these four relations we have then a complete electromagnetic scheme, 
which if presumed to apply in the whole range of electrodynamic phenomena, 
is a sufficient basis for the mathematical development of the subject with 
regard to media at rest. 


For media in motion the additional terms arise which are directly connected 
with the other vectors in the field by relations more of a dynamical than of a 
constitutional character and for this reason a full discussion of their signifi- 
cance is postponed to another chapter. 


The last four chapters of this book are mainly confined to the consideration 
of various aspects of this theoretical scheme as a basis for all electromagnetic 
and electrodynamic phenomena and further discussion of its import will be 
reserved for those chapters. 3 


CHAPTER X 


SOME SPECIAL ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELDS 


421. The magnetic field of special current distributions. It is often 
desirable to have a complete knowledge of the magnetic field associated 
with certain simple types of current distribution, not only for the purpose 
of testing the validity of the theory, but also with a view to obtaining the 
most suitable arrangements for practical purposes in electrotechnics. The ~ 
method is to work out the cases which are obviously susceptible of rigorous 
mathematical treatment and then to construct the practical instruments to 
agree with the theoretical arrangement or to attempt by a method of suc- 
cessive approximation to obtain some idea of the working of the practical 
case from the behaviour of the nearest representative in the theoretical 
cases. We must therefore examine the fields of certain simple current 
distributions with a view to obtaining for reference as many workable cases 
as possible. 


422. (a) The magnetic field of an infinitely, long straight current im a 
linear conductor. I{ we consider the wire in the axis of z from — © to + @ 
then the z-component of the magnetic vector potential of the field is the 
only one that exists and in the case of a positive current J this is 


Beige 2 
A,=7{ Cees Oh lope 
on Vr? + 2? C 
where 7 is the distance of the point in the field from the wire. 


The magnetic potential in the field is therefore 


2J 
po- 8, 


where @ is the angle measured round the axis of z. This can also be deduced 
in the elementary manner for the solid angle subtended at any point P in 
the field is the area of the lune of the sphere of angle 6. 


~ We have thus 


H,=H,=0, H,=—.-. 


a 
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The force is therefore of magnitude a : and is perpendicular to the radius ~ 
TT 


r and the current direction, in the sense which js associated with the direction 
of the current in the same way as rotation to advance in a right-handed 
screwing motion. 


The field of any straight current of finite length at distances small com- 
pared with its length is similarly determined and gives the same result. The 
magnetic lines of force are in circles round the wire; we should then have 
on integrating round one of them 


[Bas aya ais 


and this is another reason for the form of H taken. 


The same result can be applied even to a closed curved current circuit. 
If we have a current in a curved wire then very near the wire at any point 
it may be treated as practically straight and thus the magnetic force is as 
before. It is an interesting problem to work out the first order correction 
due to the curvature in such a case. 


423. In the above argument the current is treated as infinitely thin. 
But very near the wire these results do not hold, the shape of the wire 
and the distribution of the current in it being then of fundamental] im- 
portance. To treat cases of this nature we have merely to regard the current 
as divided up into a large number of elementary current filaments, each 
of which is straight. The total field is then the superposition of the fields 
of each of these filaments.« At any point therefore : 


A, = 0 ~ = [oJ log, 


r now denoting the distance of the point in the field from the axes of the 
typical current filament 6J. Of course if we knew the shape of the cross 
section and the distribution of the current over it we could find A, at each 
point of the field. As a first approximation however in slowly varying fields* 
we may treat the current as uniformly distributed over the section so that 


A,-0-=[ df log r, 
ee 


and this latter integral can be interpreted as a logarithmic potential integral. 
If the cross section is circular and of radius a we get: 
(i) at external points 


Ay, = 0 — = log R, 


* Cf. below, p 559. 
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R being now the distance from the axis; and thus 


2J 1 
Me He 0, H, = ~~: p- 
(ii) at internal points. 
2 
A; = G r= J tae 
2 ee 
and thus By Aes 0,; HH; = oul fhe 
eras 


Notice that there is no magnetic potential inside corresponding to 


by = — =e outside. 


424. If there are several parallel wires present in the fields and carrying 
currents J,, Jy,...J, then the vector potential of the field A is still such 
that A, = A, = 0 but outside the wires | 


eae 
Ay =— = fie log r, + const., 
Z pete 


a result which is still true right up to the wires if the wires have circular 
cross sections and carry their currents uniformly. 


The internal field of the pth wire under similar conditions is obtained by 
superposing on its own internal field the external one due to all the others 
and is thus determined by 


“2 C a, 


2 1 n a) 
const. — A; =—"—_, + 2 aioe eee > aE Rec 


From these the magnetic field strength can be determined as previously. 
The results confirm those already obtained in the limiting case. _ 

As a special case we may quote the results for two parallel wires of equal 
circular section (a) carrying equal currents J in opposite directions. For these 


in the external field 
PP fom a 
A,=- i log ro 
and in the interiors of the wires 


in the first and 


o 
a 


7 (3 ge — 183): 

in the second. The field in this case is far more concentrated into the space 
near the wires than when the currents flow in the same direction along the 
wires. 
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425. (b) The magnetic field of a solenoid. A current J in a solenoidal 
circuit can be replaced by a lot of parallel circular currents 
round the solenoid and:a uniform current J uniformly dis- 
tributed round the solenoid and flowing along its length. If 
the coil is very long a uniform current flowing in its length 
is equivalent to the same current flowing up a wire in the 
middle. Thus if we complete the circuit by a wire down 
the middle the upward current would practically be cancelled 
and we could then neglect it. It is completely cancelled if 
the coil is very long and practically so in most other cases. 


We can then treat the coil as a series of parallel currents ; 
in any case the outstanding part is merely of the order of 
a single convolution and is therefore negligible in a closely 
wound coil. If we replace each circular current by its 
equivalent magnetic shell we see that the coil is equivalent 
to a bar magnet. The current circulating is of strength nJ 
per unit length of coil, n being the number of turns per unit 
length: and this flow is equivalent to uniform magnetisation 
inside the solenoid of intensity 47nJ. The components of 
the magnetisation would then be 


TRL Ot als me eee 


The coil is thus in all equivalent to: 


(1) an ideal volume density 


Ol, 4aJ On 
Gem Tocmaory 
(2) and magnetic polarity 
4nd 
Os 2 
@ 


at the ends. 
If the winding is uniform af = 0 and thus the magnet is simple, with its 
poles right at the ends. 


This of course applies only to outside space. The current in the solenoid 
is equivalent as regards its magnetic action at external points to the magnetic 
distribution specified. 


426. The same method will however determine the internal field at any 
point. We have merely to separate the two faces of adjacent equivalent 
magnets so that there is empty space between them in which the force can 
be calculated as before. The force is equal to 470, where o is the strength 
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of the polarity on one side of an equivalent magnetic shell. If ¢ is the 
thickness of this shell, then ot is the strength of the shell and this is pro- 


Pe LT LD 
CO Lobe ee LP 
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Fig. 74 


portional to the total current in the breadth of the shell; but the number 
of convolutions in the breadth is‘ nt, ‘ 
and if J is the current flowing, the total current round the shell is 

ntd , 


tJ 
and thus ot = 4r ee ; 


Thus the strength of the field inside the solenoid is 
H = 47 = ‘ 
outside we have practically 
H =.0. 
All this is correct as long as we remain well inside the shell; as soon as 
we get up near the ends irregularities enter and we are no longer able to apply 
the results. Down inside the coil the effect of the ends is very small and the 
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force is as calculated, so that the lines of force are straight up, near the ends 
they begin to bend out and they complete themselves round in outside space. 
The field is very intense inside compared with what it is outside, which if 
the winding is uniform is merely due to the uncompensated polarities at the 
ends. 


We can obtain a first approximation to the behaviour of the field at the 
ends, inside the coil; for there the field is compounded of the part 47nJ with 
that due to the end polarity (uncompensated). We thus see that if the coil 
is densely wound the uniformity in the field remains good very close up to 
the ends, and practically all the lines of force go nght up and out at the ends 
without cutting through the sides. | 


A more fundamental aspect can be given to these results. If we assume 
that the magnetic force is uniform inside the solenoid and very small outside, 


the integral 7 
[ H. ds, 


taken along any line of force is approximately equal to 
IH, 
where / is the length of the coil and H the constant value of H. 


But this integral is equal to : (current which threads the circuit s) or 


N ; ; 
o7 where WN is the total number of turns in the coil: thus 


ot 
cl Cae 


where » is the number of turns per unit length. 


427. In this discussion we have confined ourselves to the consideration 
of the magnetic force. This is however the same as the magnetic flux unless 
there is iron present. When there is no iron present there is no difference 
between the magnetic force and magnetic flux or induction. 


Suppose however that the interior of the coil is filled up with an iron 


core. This core would be magnetised by the field, the intensity of the 
magnetisation being | 
| nd 


Kk. 47 — ; 
C 


due to the field of the current alone. If we could neglect the field due to 
itself (which is very improbable in the case of iron) this is all. 


The end polarities would now be + ial and thus the external field is 


increased « times; the external magnetic induction is increased x times. 
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Inside the magnetic induction is 
B = (1 + 47x) H = wH, 


and is increased in a much greater ratio. For ordinary iron under usual 
circumstances x is large and so p is about 12«*. 


We thus see that iron concentrates the magnetic flux without altering 
the magnetic force much. This is the essential thing in dynamos, where it 
is a great flux intensity that is required. 


428. (c) The magnetic field of a circular current. The general nature of 
the field for the case of a circular current js obvious from the analyses of the 
preceding cases. The lines of force in any plane through the centre and the 
axis of the circuit (i.e. the line through the centre perpendicular to the plane) 
will be exactly similar. For this purpose it is more convenient to use 
cylindrical polar coordinates (w, 0, z) the first two being taken in the plane 
of the circuit and the second along its axis. There are then only the two 
coordinates of the magnetic force, viz. H,, and H, since H,=0. The vector 
poténtial may thus be taken to have only the one component Ay, and this is 
given at once by 


2Ja [ * cos 0dé 
A, = — = : a ———=, 9 
c Jo V22 + m+ a? — 2am cos 0 
(z, w, 0) being the coordinates of the point at which it is calculated, and 
a the radius of the circle. 


By the substitution 


| , E = cos 5, 


this integral is transformed at once into the usual form for the complete 


elliptic integrals of the first and second kind, viz. F and EZ. We obtain in 
fact . | 


a2 /23f6-B) 0-205). 


wherein the modulus & of the functions is given by the formula 
i hgeiee 
z+ (a+ o)? 
On the axis of the circle and at infinity & = 0 and on the wire itself * = 1. 


For values of k <1 we can use the expansions of the elliptic integrals in 
power series and we then get 


ae : ON eet 


: * Really 42x +- L 
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From this function we obtain at once by differentiation the components of 
the magnetic force intensity in the field 
OA, ive 

Ho =— 3, 2= Tae (@Ay), 
so that the lines of force in any plane through the axis are formed by the 
lines Ag = const. They are exhibited graphically below in the figure. 


Fig. 75 
To a first approximation very near to the axis we shall have 
12. __ 400 
(ge + a2)? 
ay oy 
and then also A, = — 
C (2 |. a)? 
approximation are given by 


and 


3.2 
ca (a* + 27)? 


so that the magnetic force here has components which to the same order of 
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The field in the neighbourhood of the centre of the circle is thus to a first 
approximation normal to the circuit and of strength* 


429. This result is made use of for the construction of the instruments} 
for the measurement of currents which are known as galvanometers: the 
more simple of these arrangements is that known as the tangent galvano- 
meter, which consists of a circular coil of the wire placed with its plane 
in the magnetic meridian, i.e. the vertical plane containing the resultant 
direction of the earth’s magnetic field at the point. At the centre of the 
coil there is a very small magnet which can turn freely about a vertical axis. 
When the magnet is in equilibrium its axis will lie along the horizontal com- 
ponent of the magnetic force at the centre of the coil, thus when no current 1s 
flowing through the coil the axis of the magnet will be in the plane of the 
coil. A current flowing through the coil will produce in the neighbourhood 
of the magnet a magnetic force at right angles to the plane of the coil, pro- 
portional to the intensity of the current. Let this magnetic force be equal 
to GJ where of course | 


ery 
aC 


then G is called the galvanometer constant. 


Let H denote the horizontal component of the earth’s magnetic force at 
the centre of the coil. Then the resultant magnetic force at the centre of 
the coil has a component H in the plane of the coil and a component GJ at 
right angles to it, hence if @ is the angle which the resultant magnetic force 
makes with the plane of the coil | 


tan 0 Bee 
so that partake 


When the magnet is in equilibrium its axis will be along the direction of 
the resultant magnetic force, hence the passage of the current will deflect 
the magnet through an angle tan nt and a knowledge of this angle enables 
us to determine J. As the current is proportional to the tangent of the angle 
of deflection, this instrument is called a tangent galvanometer. The larger we 
can make G the greater will be the sensitiveness of the galvanometer. If 


* When two equal parallel coils are employed the field between them is much more uniform 
especially if they are at a distance apart equal to their common radius. 
+ Cf. Maxwell, Treatise,.m. ch. xv. 
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the galvanometer consists of n terms of wire placed so close together that 
the distance between any two terms is a very small fraction of the radius, 
then the field of the current at the centre will be practically 
Zand 
ac 


so that G= alt 
ac 

430. The same arrangement can also be used to measure the total 
quantity of electricity that passes through its coil, provided the electricity 
passes so quickly that the magnet of the galvanometer has not time 
appreciably to change its position while the electricity is passing. Let us 
suppose that, when no current is passing, the axis of the magnet is in the 
plane of the coil, then if J is the current passing through the plane of the 
coil, G the galvanometer constant, i.e. the magnetic force at the centre of 
the coil when unit current passes through it, m the moment of the magnet, 
the couple on the magnet while the current is passing is 


GJm. 


If the current passes so quickly that the magnet has not time sensibly to 
depart from the magnetic meridian while the current is flowing, the. earth’s 
magnetic force. will exert no couple on the magnet. Thus if J is the m@ment 
of inertia of the magnet, @ the angle the axis of the magnet makes with the 
magnetic meridian, the equation of motion of the magnet during the flow 
of the current is 
Vf ae = GJm 
dt? 
Thus if the magnet start from rest the angular velocity after the small 


time ¢ is given by 
dé gy 
I at — Gm ‘i J dt. 


If the total quantity of electricity which passes through the galvanometer 
is Y and the angular velocity communicated to the magnet w, we have 
therefore 
Iw = GmQ. 
This angular velocity communicated almost instantaneously before the 
magnet alters its position, now makes it swing out of the plane of the coil: 
if H is the external magnetic force at the centre of the coil, the equation 
of motion of the magnet is, if there is no retarding force, 
d?0 : 
I + mH sin 6 = 0, 


whence I (6% — w?) + 2mH (1 — cos @) = 0. 
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If a is the angular swing of the magnet then 6 = 0 when @=a, so that 


Iw? = 2mH (1 — cos @) 


- a 
= 4mH sin®—. 
7 


Lan Toa Md et cas eee 
Thus Q = 2 sin 5) a 


and thus a measurement of a would determine Q. 


Galvanometers which are used for the purposes of measuring quantities 
of electricity are called ‘ballistic galvanometers.’ 


There are other types of magnetic galvanometer which are frequently 
used but the principles of their action are the same as those described. A 
common form is that known as the Desprez-d’Arsonval galvanometer : its 
action is exactly similar to that of the tangent galvanometer but in it the 
magnets are fixed and the coil movable, and it is the motion of the coil that 
is observed and measured. 


431. The field of a system of linear conductors—the coefficients of self 
and mutual induction. We have already mentioned the difficulties to be 
met with in considering a finite current in a very thin wire. At a point 
close up to the wire the magnetic field, consisting of a local part due to the 
near element (which can be considered as straight and very long compared 
with the distance of the point from it, if it is near enough) and that due to 
the rest can be approximately calculated as of strength 


r being the small distance from the wire of the point. If r is small this is 
very big. The number of tubes through a small closed curve near the wire 


can be very big. 


This of course only means that the cross section of the wire is fundamental ; 
the field in reality depends on the cross section of the wire and then of course 
on the distribution of the current over it. Thus in order to obtain the exact 
relations of such fields, particularly as regards the reaction between the 
field and the current, we must proceed in a more fundamental manner; we 
must divide each current up into elementary filaments and estimate the 
field more closely as due to these filaments laid side by side to form the 
_ finite current. 


432. Now consider one of the currents so divided into small current 
filaments of cross sections df,, df,, ... so that the current in the first is 
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ou, that in the .econd J a 2, and so on ..., where f= Xdf. The total 


current in the wire is 
1 1 
Joa = 5 [Jaf 


Now apply Faraday’s circuital relation to the closed curve forming the axis 


of the typical current filament We and we have 
1 dN 
Ir E,ds = — Cade +f K, ds, 


where E is the electromotive force intensity in the whole field, E, that in the 
applied external field, and N the flux of induction through the curve taken. 
But if « is the specific conductivity ofthe material of the conductor at any 
place then Ohm’s law gives 
a 
ip 
so that | x US a E, ds — sth 


= KE, 


Cada 


Thus even if the wire is uniform this equation shows that a uniform distribu- 
tion’ of the current over the cross section is possible only in very special 
conditions for the distribution of the impressed electromotive force in the 


field. In all the ordinary cases however for which | K;,ds has a value 


independent of the curve s inside the wire along which it is integrated we 
can assume the uniform distribution as a first approximation provided the 
tume variations of the field are not too rapid*. Under such circumstances J’ 
is equal to J, the total current in the wire, and thus 


[S 1dN 
-| KE, ds — Cuxtk? 


Idsf 


which can also be written, using 6J = ya 
1 dN 
a | = =|. Se Tae 
or using dé for the resistance of the filament in which the typical current 


oJ flows 


| 1 dN 
SJ. bk =| Hes a 
MELT Ti 
whence on integration over the cross section for the parerage 
1 dN 


Jk=E, — Bane 


* See below page 559. 
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where E, denotes an average value of i E, ds taken for the various filaments, 
s 


and N an averaged value of N for the closed circuits formed by these 
filaments; / is the resistance of the wire so that 


l 1 

7 = La. 

k ok 
This is the more exact form of Faraday’s relation as applied to a linear 
current, when the dimensions of the wire are accounted for. 


433. We now want to calculate NV and this is done in the following 
manner for the particular case under review when the field is that due 
entirely to a system of currents. We can consider the most general case 
of m linear conductors in a field in which there are no strongly magnetic 
bodies about. We then know that N for each circuit must be a linear 
function of the currents in the various circuits; or | 

Ne Os dpttidesd 4 ee tid, (As, 2 in) 
A4; Gry, --. being geometrical constants independent of the strengths of the 
currents, and J,, J,,... these current strengths in the various circuits. 


The coefficients a,, are called the coefficients of self-induction of the 
respective circuits and the coefficients a,,, those of mutual induction. 


A complete determination of the field is however not necessary for a 
determination of the coefficients a,,, if there are no magnetic substances 
about, an assumption we shall henceforth adopt. We know in fact that if 


A, is the part of the vector potential A arising from the current in the rth 
conductor 


A = XA, 
ds, 
and cA, = J, | | 
or if the cross section is constant all round 
oer ds,. 
cA, ral df, We 


wherein ds is the vector element of length of a current filament taken in the 
conductor and y the distance of the point of integration from the point in 


the field. 


But then we know that N,.,, i.e. the induction through the typical filament 
of the sth conductor due to this current in the rth conductor is given by 


Vee =i (A,ds,), 
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and then also the average value of Nys for the current is 


bees f al af | (A, ds,) 
df, [a (Me es ds;) 


af . 


and thus we see that 


cin = a= | df, { af, | See. 


Ts 


434. This result apples of course equally well for the coefficient of 
self-induction of the rth circuit on itself, but in the form 


where each integration is taken once over the various filaments in the wire 
itself. 


In the case of the mutual induction coefficients, when the cross sections 
of the wires are small compared with their distance apart we may write the 
formula in the very approximate form 


a (ds r USe) 


whence we see that a,, = a,,; another view of this relation will subsequently 
appear. 


This is Franz Neumann’s formula for a,,*. 


435. The various coefficients of induction between circuits as thus 
defined of course only have a meaning when applied to closed current 
circuits; but the formulae obtained show that they are composed of con- 
tributions from each element of the circuit, and thus calculations of the 
values ot the integrals for unclosed portions of the circuits would enable 
us to estimate the relative effects of the various parts as regards their con- 
tribution to the total coefficients under consideration. Hor example we see 
at once that the thinnest parts of the wires contribute the greatest part to 
the integrals for the self-induction of a circuit, so that we might even in 
some cases consider the effects of these parts as approximately the same as 
that of the whole circuit. The greatest contribution to the integrals in any 
case arise from those parts of the current filaments concerned which are 
nearest together. This suggests working out the integrals for corresponding 
portions of parallel filaments of finite but ultimately large length. 


* “Die mathematische Gesetze der induzierten elektrischen Stréme,” Berlin Abhandl. (1845). 
Cf. also Vorlesungen iiber elektrische Siréme. 
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Firstly consider the integral 
i (ds,.ds,) 
rs 


taken along two parallel filaments of length J and distance é apart. Its 
value can easily be calculated as the mutual potential of two uniformly 
charged rods placed along the same filaments and is 
VP + +1 ee 
eta a Pe ee ee 
o VEL eI Te 

or, expanding in powers of the ultimately small quantity €/1, 

7 21 erreee 

= Dh [log F-14+§-F5+ ef lk 
Now apply this result to the calculation of the mutual induction between 
two parallel currents in the wires of length J, the cross sections of the wires 
being small compared with their distance apart, and we get approximately 


nage oe | df, | eS 2 (Ios Z ze 1) 


= 21 log 2h — (= [log édf, df, + 21). 


The first term depends on the shape at a distance but the second term is 
a purely local part at each point of the wires. The first term in the value 
of a,,/21 is altered by altering the length of the wires, but the second term 
remains constant. : 


Thus if we have two currents in very long parallel wires there is a local 
inductance between them which can be reckoned as so much per unit length 
at the place. There is another part in the inductance which depends on the 
distant configuration, i.e. how the currents. get round to complete their 
circuits. This latter part is nearly the same all along the finite parts of the 
wires and we could call it a constant. The distant part is so far off that its 
influence is the same at any point in the neighbourhood. In many cases 
it is only the local influence that is of any importance. 


The same argument is still true if the two conductors are not quite parallel 
or even if they are not quite straight; if the radius of curvature is very large 
and if € does not change too rapidly along the wires we could reckon the 
inductance as a constant with another part which is calculated according to 
the above formula as so much per unit length. . 


436. As to the actual determination of the coefficients we notice that if 


| log Edfi df, = fife log R, 
25 
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then # is the geometric mean distance between two points one on either 
cross section and then 


R 
R of course lies between the greatest and least distances between points on 
either cross section. 
Now the mean distance Ry of a point from a cross section f, is given by* 


fi log Ry = [ Jog Edfy, 


and the integral on the right can be interpreted as the logarithmic potential 
of the cross section coated with electricity of density 27. We can therefore 
use results calculated for such cases. When the cross section is circular 
(radius a) we have 


Cie al (log a —1) : 


(i) 7+ >a external points 
fi log Ry = fy logr, 
f= 1 
(ii) 7 <a internal points : 
fi log Ry = ss (r? — a®) + f, log a, 
Je 
gee eee, 
r being in each case the distance of the point from the centre. 


When the cross section is a ring whose radii are a and b (>a) we have 
(i) Outside r > 6b me 

log Ry = logr, 

| poh es 

(ii) In ring a<r<b 
b2logb—a@logr 162-7? 


fice a ahem ere Lee aN eater 
(ii) Inside hollow r<a , 
blogb—a?loga 1 


From these formulae it follows at once that the mean distance between the 
points on two rings is equal to the distance between their centres. 

The logarithm of the mean distance F of a circular ring on itself follows 
by integration of (11) above, 


a2 


which for a circular surface (a = 0) gives 
R= be-#, 
and for a single ring (b = a) 
TTY 


* Maxwell, Trans. R. S. (Edinb.), 1871-2. Cf. also Treatise, 1. ch. xiii. 
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437. We thus conclude that the mutual induction for two straight 
wires of length / with equal circular sections is 


Aira, = 21 (tog gh 1) 


if d is the distance between the axes of the wires. 

The same argument and results, of course, apply to the self-induction of 
wire on itself. In the case of the straight wire with a circular section the 
coefficient of induction is given by 

21. 3 
7 Egg 1) [log 5-7; 


or is of amount io 2b 4 
a 4 


per unit length. 


438. An important case slightly different from the above is provided 
by the previous example of two long parallel wires, but traversed by the 
same current in opposite directions, so that they form part of the same 
circuit. In calculating the coefficient cf self-induction for this arrangement 
we proceed just as before, but each integral with respect to s is taken up 
one wire and down the other. The result is easily deduced that 


(oly Serer log ie 4 


wherein R, and R, are the mean geometrical distances for the two cross 
sections in themselves and &,, the same quantity for the one relative to the 
other. In the case when the wires have circular cross sections of radii a, 
6 and are at a distance d apart this is 


2 
C,, = 2l (log = ++ 5) 


The importance of this result is that the local part in the inductance alone 
appears. The non-local part due to the distant parts of the circuits is zero, 
or at least negligible. Thus the inductance can be reckoned to a very good 
approximation as so much per unit length. 

The return circuit localises the field, which is thus far more concentrated 
when the return circuit exists than when it does not. The distant parts of 
the current which are practically equivalent to equal and opposite currents 
very near to one another do not give any effect for the field at a finite 
distance. The field at any point in such circumstances is entirely local and 
depends only on the conditions in parts of the conductors just near. 


439. As a final example of great practical importance we must now 
calculate the mutual inductance of two parallel circular circuits on the same 
axis. The calculation in this case is best made directly from the formula 


1 sr (ds, dsz) 


25—2 
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We introduce parallel polar coordinate systems (@,, 0,), (@2, @,) in the plane 
of each circle, whose radii will be taken to be (a,, a.) and distance apart d: 


we shall have then 
ro = G12 + a? + d? — 2a,a, cos (8, — 4), 


(ds, . dS.) = a,d0, . a,d6, cos (0, — 45), 
ae | 2m 4d, cos (0, — O5) d0,d0, 
0 Vay? + dy? + d2 — 2a,a, cos (6, — 65) 
and this again is easily shown to transform in terms of the complete elliptic 
integrals so that 


€.yy = — dn Vena 4(b— 7) F(R) +4 BD 


_ where the modulus & is given by the equation 


so that Cy) = 
J 0 


epee 401M, 
(ay + a2)? + a 
This is the general result which includes all the cases but is of rather a com- 
plicated form. The particular problem of real practical importance concerns 
the case when the coils are so placed that the distance between their arcs 
is small compared with the radius of either circle. In this case k is nearly 
equal to unity and we might deduce the expansion of the elliptic integrals 
appropriate to this case; the following alternative method is given by Maxwell 
as a more direct application of electrical principles. 


440. Let a, a+ 6 be the radi of the circles and d the distance between _ 

their planes, then the shortest distance between their circumferences is 
/b2 + qd? = p. 

We have to find the magnetic induction through the one circle due to unit 
current in the other. . 

We shall begin by supposing the two circles to be in one plane. Consider 
a small element ds of the circle whose radius is a+b. At a point in the 
plane of the circle, distant r from the centre of 5s, measured in a direction 
making an angle @ with the direction of ds, the magnetic force due to ds is 
perpendicular to the plane and equal to 

sin @ds 
pe 


To calculate the surface integral of this force over the space which hes within 
the circle of radius a we must find the value of 
28s i ih | cae Ss eb 
0, / 12 i 
where 7, and 7, are the roots of the equation 
r2 — 2r (a + b) sin 0 + 5? + 2ab = 0, 


and’ 6In*-Gav<= 


> 
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When 0 is small compared with a we may put 
r, = 2asin 0, r. = b/sin 0, 


and then the integral with respect to 7 is carried out easily so that the above 
reduces to 


7 


2 ¢ 
28s log (= sin? @ ) sin 0d6 
4 


in? 2 
= 25s cos 6 2 — log am — “| + 2 log tan 4 


6; 


= 08 (log re — 2) nearly. 


Thus for the whole induction we get 


; Ana ae 
aaa Tey (log — 2). 


Since the magnetic force at any point whose distance from a curved wire 
is small compared with the radius of curvature, is nearly the same as if 
the wire had been straight, we can calculate the difference between the 
induction through the circle whose radius is (a + 6) and the circle a, by the 


formula ' 12 — Ay = 47a {log b — log r}. 


Hence we find the value of the induction between A and a to be 
Ay. = 4a (log - — 2) 


Approximately, provided r, the shortest distance between the circles, is 
small compared with a. 


The coefficient of self-induction of a coil with n windings of wire, mean 
radius a and for which R is the geometrical mean distance of the transverse 
section of the coil from itself is 

8a 
L = 4rn*a (log ee 2). 

441. Electromagnetic induction in conducting sheets and solid hbodies*. 
We have already seen what an important part is played by metallic sub- 
stances in the theory and practice of electrostatics and steady currents. We 
must now turn to discuss some aspects of the perhaps still more important 
part played by the same substances in electromagnetic theory. All tech- 
nical electrical machinery is composed largely of metallic substances and 
the varying electromagnetic fields in their neighbourhood may thus be 


* Maxwell, T'reatise, m1. ch. xii, Proc. R. S. 20, p. 160. Cf. also Larmor, Phil. Mag. (Jan. 1884), 
p. 4; G. H. Bryan, Phil. Mag. 38 (1894), p. 198; 45 (1898), p. 381; T. Levi Civita, Rend. R. 
Acc. Lincei (5), 11 (1902), pp. 163, 191, 228, Nuovo Cimento (5), 3 (1902), p. 442. 
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considerably modified by their presence. The considerations of the present 
section will be confined to comparatively slowly varying fields. The extent 
of this limitation will be discussed later, but we may now assert that when 
the motions are not too rapid we can neglect altogether the displacement 
currents in the aether and dielectrics, so that the conduction current is 
the only one to be reckoned with in the discussion. The electric current 
density € at any point is then given by 
C = cE, 
x being the conductivity there and E the electric force in the field. 


The fundamental equations of the theory are then 


= — curl EB, 


——= curlH, 


and if we restrict ourselves to homogeneous isotropic media for which 
ey dipesr se 
we shall have 
div H = + divB =0, 
at each point. } ‘ 
Now from the fundamental equations we deduce that 


Ku dH 


KE 
Arr OR eae 47 curl ee curl curl H 


= V*H — erad div H 
= WH, 
so that H must at each point of the field satisfy the equation 


Thus if we have any slowly varying magnetic system specified in a certain 
way we can determine the whole problem in the following manner. We 
solve this last fundamental equation for H, choosing the appropriate solutions 
for the different regions of the field, and then fit them up across the boundary 
surfaces separating the different media. The conditions to be satisfied at 
a boundary are: 


(1) The continuity of the normal component of the current or, what is 
the same thing, the continuity of the tangential component of H. 


(2) The continuity of the normal component of B. 


These conditions combined with the above equations determine the field 
of force completely. 
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442. Of course if there are any non-conducting media in the field a 
slight modification of the argument is possible, for then 


curl H = 0, 
so that the magnetic force is derivable in such regions from an appropriate 
potential % and Vib = 0, 
as well as V*H = 0. 


The physical significance of these equations is now quite clear. The 
adjustment of the magnetic field in the dielectric media surrounding the 
conductors can be taken as practically instantaneous, so that the operative 
fields are sensibly statical, although, as we shall see later, they are in essence 
propagated. In the conductors however the field soaks in by diffusion; its 
penetration is counteracted by the mobility of the electrons, whose motion, 
by obeying the force, in so far annuls it by kinetic reaction; and it does not 
get very deep even when adjustment is delayed by the friction of the vast 
number of ions which it starts into motion, and which have to push their 
way through the crowd of material molecules; and the phenomena of surface 
currents thus arises. 


It should thus appear that comparatively thin sheets of metal should act 
as good screens from electromagnetic action; and this is confirmed by the 
analysis of the following simple cases which are directly tractable as regards 
their mathematical form. 


443. (a) The easiest and most famous example of the foregoing 
principles is afforded by the discussion of the effects of slow variation in the 
electromagnetic field in the neighbourhood and on one side of a plane con- 
ducting sheet indefinitely extended in all directions but whose thickness | 
may be neglected. We shall take as the central plane of the sheet the 
coordinate plane zy and its thickness 5/2 symmetrical on either side of this 
plane. 


In the space on both sides of the sheet the magnetic force will be derived 
from a potential %, on the positive side and ys, on the negative side. Just 
inside the sheet which will be presumed to be non-magnetic, the magnetic 
field agrees with that just outside on the same side but the tangential com- 
ponents change rapidly through the thickness of the sheet. The electric 
field is on the other hand perfectly continuous throughout the whole field, 
as there are no typical surface infinities to introduce discontinuity. To 
obtain the method of variation in the magnetic field we notice that at each 
point in the interior of the sheet we must have 

4nkE, OH, 0H, 
Cohen oge “oye 
47kE, OH, 0H, 


oc 0s On 
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And then noticing that all functions vary steadily from one point of the sheet 
to another (in the x, y plane) we get on integration of these equations through 
the very small thickness of the sheet 


Arkd 


b] 


1 
< E,=|¥, 


| Aakd 


> 


1 
E,~|—#, 


from which we easily deduce by differentiation 


Aakd oH, OH, be 
‘ -(c url, E) = “Oe e+ “Oy lg? 
1 dH, 
but curl, E = — SMT. 


on either side of the sheet and also 
div H = 0, 
at all points of the field: inserting these values we see that 


4x5 dH, 4d dH,, oH, |! 
Oe tepht ee Aniee Pinder aus 


l2 

These last relations really refer to the respective quantities just inside the 
sheet on either side: but as the field is continuous across a conducting surface 
we may just as well interpret them in terms of the same quantities just outside 
and then in terms of the magnetic potentials there. In other words this 
equation can be written in the form 


Annd d (2b) And d (2. Z O2xh 


1 


) 


2 


ce «dt \ 02 c2 dt\ oz 622 


and provides us with surface condition connecting the potentials on either 
side across the sheet. 


444, Let us now suppose that y%, is the magnetic potential due to the 
external or inducing system and ¢,’, %,’ the magnetic potentials on the 
positive and negative sides respectively due to the currents induced in the 
sheet, so that we have 

fy = fy + ty’, 


be = bo + by’. 
Then %» with all its differential coefficients are continuous. in crossing the 
sheet : moreover if the sheet 1s very thin we must have by symmetry 
py’ (x, Y> z) sek Ts a Ui Y oo z), 
Pa pa Pay fo 2 
so that Bh PP al te eI, 


O22 (isis | 2? 
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ad 
Thus if we write k = (5°) the above surface condition may be written 
in the form 
a & (%o = te)) _@ (° (fo + fs) ot 7 Oe’ 
dt Oz dt 0z Oz2 7 i 


o: as the two equations 


Bee me bes 


022 dt\dz/ dtdz ° 


Orbe a Oy  d Oy _ 
er i O22 | dt oz | dt oz 


0. 


445. We suppose that there is no external magnetic system acting on 
the current sheet. We may then take %=0. The case then becomes that 
of a system of electric currents in the sheet left to themselves but acting on 
one another by their mutual induction, and at the same time losing their 
energy on account of the resistance of the sheet. The result is expressed by 
the equation 

OP yy’ _ de Opp,’ 


; Oz? dt Oz’ 
and the analogous one on the other side of the sheet. On integration with - 
respect to z this gives 

Oda! _ by 


Oe. woh i 
the solution of which is by! = Wo! (a, ys @ + kt) 


yw denoting the magnetic potential of the field of the currents at the time 
es A), 
The differential equation thus solved has in reality reference only to the 
conditions at the boundary of the sheet, but the solution we have obtained 
satisfies all the conditions of the problem as well as the boundary conditions 


at z= 0 and will therefore be the proper general solution for all points of 
the field. | 


Hence the value of #,' at any point on the positive side of the sheet whose 
coordinates are (x, y, z) at time ¢ is equal to the original value of the potential 
at the point (x, y, z + kt). 

If therefore a system of currents is excited in a uniform plane sheet of 
infinite extent and then left to itself, its magnetic effect at any point on the 
positive side of the sheet will be the same as if the system of currents had been 
maintained constant in the sheet and the sheet moved away in the direction 
of a normal from its negative side with the constant velocity k. The diminution 
of the electromagnetic forces, which arises from a decay of the currents in 
the real case, is accurately represented by the diminution of the forces on 
account of the increasing distance in the imaginary case. 
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446. Now let us consider a slightly different type of circumstances. 
On integration of the equation for #,’ we find that 


| ee 
da! +o = — [bE a, 


If now we suppose that at first %) = %,’ =f,’ = 0 and that a magnet or 
electromagnet is suddenly magnetised or brought from an infinite distance 
so as to change the value of %, suddenly from zero to # then since the time 
integral on the right-hand side vanishes with the time, we must have at first 
at the surface of the sheet iy! tO. 


We have similarly at the sheet 
fg! at fo =U): 

Hence the system of currents excited in the sheet by the sudden introduction 
of the system to which % belongs, is such that at the surface of the sheet 
it exactly neutralises the magnetic effect of the system. 


At the surface of the sheet, therefore, and consequently at all points on 
the negative side of it, the initial system of currents produces an effect equal 
and opposite to that of the magnetic system on the positive side. We may 
éxpress this by saying that the effect of the currents is equivalent to that 
of an image of the magnetic system, coinciding in position with that system, 
but opposite as regards the direction of its magnetisation and of its electric 
currents. Such an image is called a negative image. 


The effect of the currents in the sheet at a point on the positive side of 
it is equivalent to that of a positive image of the magnetic system on the 
negative side of the sheet, the lines joining corresponding points of the two 
systems being bisected at right angles by the sheet. 


The action at a point on either side of the sheet due to the currents in 
the sheet may therefore be regarded as due to an image of the magnetic 
system on the side of the sheet opposite to the point, this image being a 
positive or a negative image according as the point is on the positive or 
negative side of the sheet. 

If the sheet is of infinite conductivity k= 0 and thus the image will 
represent the effect of the currents in the sheet at any time. 


In the case of a real sheet the resistance & has some finite value. The 
image just described will therefore represent the effect of the currents only 
during the first instant after the sudden introduction of the magnetic system. 
The currents will immediately begin to decay and the effect of this decay will 
be accurately represented if we suppose the two images to move from their 
original positions, in the direction of normals drawn from the sheet, with the 
constant velocity k. 


447. We are now in a position to investigate the system of currents 
induced in the sheet by any system M of magnets or electromagnets on the 
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one side (positive) of the sheet, the position and strength of which may vary 
in any manner. 


Let % be as before the magnetic potential from which the direct action 


of this system is to be deduced, then auh will be the potential function 


dM ra 
corresponding to the system represented by a dt. This quantity which is 
the increment of M in the time 8 may be regarded as itself representing 
a magnetic system. If then we suppose that at the time ¢ a positive image 

dM... meee 
of the system dt is formed on the negative side of the sheet, the magnetic 
action at any point on the positive side of the sheet due to the currents in 
the sheet excited by the change in M during the first instant after the change, 
and the image will continue to be equivalent to the currents in the sheet, if 
as soon as it is formed, it begins to move in the negative direction of z with 
the constant velocity k. If we suppose that in every successive element of 
time an image of this kind is formed and that as soon as it is formed it begins 
to move away from the sheet with velocity &, we shall obtain the conception 
of a trail of images, the last of which is in process of formation, while all 
the rest are moving like a rigid body from the sheet with velocity k. 


448. These general results are further illustrated by their application 
to the well-known case when the currents are excited by a magnetic pole 
placed at the fixed point (79¥9%)) on the positive side of the sheet and of 
strength f (¢), an arbitrary function of the time. Then 

fy ee a OEE Se ee oe w) ; 
(% — Lo)? + (Y — Yo)? + (2 — 2%)? 
and the potential on the negative side satisfies the equation 


£5 i ak 


dt\ dz Cz? dt dz’ 
eC ATS iO 
RDS Lega (bet pce ee A Pac 
ee hae Se a en Wy. oh eden 


and the solution of this may be written symbolically in the form 
c ) ey 
di-—[ eM, ___[w) ______y, 


i V(x — %)* + (Y — Yo)® + (2 — 2)? 
which from a well-known result in the differential calculus easily transforms to 


Ff’ (7) 


Vw = a)? + (y — Yo)? + — 0)? 
¢ f dr 
thee Mle) 5c ESET GTR T CT oR TER 
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The first term represents the effect of a pole equal and opposite to the given 
pole at the point (2p¥o%), while the second term shows that the effect of 
the pole between the times 7 and 7 + dr is represented at the time ¢ by a 
magnet of strength kf (7) dr situated at the point (%, Yo, % + & (t — 7)). 


The potential on the positive side is found from the relation 


oy’ (X,Y; 2) = — o,' (u, y, — 2). 
When the pole is in motion the results thus arrived at enable us to plot out 
the moving images contributed during every element of time 67 of the motion; 
but these may be obtained more directly as follows. 


449, If instead of a single magnetic pole we are dealing with a 
magnetic distribution on the positive side of the sheet such that the volume 
density of magnetisation of the point (%pY%2) 18 Mo (%p%o2o, ¢) then we must 
write F,dv, for f(t) in the expressions for the potential and integrate over 
the whole field on the one side of the sheet. Thus 


F,dvo 
ae Se — 2)? + (y — Yo)? + (2 — %)® 


and 
(7) (2 — % — ht — 7) dr 
ee ee 
ae ras teal hoe Yo)? + (2 — % — & (t—7)) 
If now the inducing system consist of a single pole of strength f (¢) which 
moves in any manner so that its coordinates at any time t are € (¢), a g (t) 


functions of t, we have  #Fy=0 
except when te = & (7), Pee Gp % = (7), 
and then F (Lo o2 7) dv, == f (7), 
f (t) 
that A ik SORES Ae ae Be 
‘ea Y Ta-toF+y—1O tel O) 
and 3 : 
be’ =— to | kf (7) — {2 — €(7r) — kt = r)} dr it 
TP {(e—€(z))? tly —yt{t)) + (2 o{7) hE a) °F 


This is the expression for the magnetic potential due to the induced currents 
on the negative side of the sheet, i.e. on the opposite side to the moving 
pole; and it is to be noticed that z must be taken to be negative on this side. 


450. (b) As a second example of these principles illustrating further 
aspects of the fields we consider the currents induced in a thin uniform 
spherical metallic shell by varying magnetic fields outside the shell. As 
before, if the variations are not too rapid, we may neglect the displace- 
ment currents in the dielectrics so that the magnetic fields both inside and 
outside the shell are derived from potentials %, and wb, respectively. 
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To obtain the boundary conditions connecting the potentials across the 
spherical shell it is best to interpret the general electromagnetic equations 
in terms of spherical polar coordinates (7, 6, 4) with the pole at the centre of 
thesphere. This is easily done by reference to the general theorem established 
in the introduction governing such rotational transformations and the resulting 
equations are of the type 


dar? sin 8 O 0 , 
2 C.. = ad | (rHg) — 6 (7 sin 6H,), 
Agr? sin 0 0 
FI Ox C, = a (r sin 6 Hg) — a (H,), 
Aary? rie ee 


In the present case there is no electric flux across the shell, C,= 0 and 
the other two components are proportional to the corresponding components 
of the electric force 7 

C, — KKe, Cy — KHg. 
Substituting these values in the last two equations written down, and 
integrating across the small thickness of the shell, neglecting the integrals 
of all certainly continuous functions we find that* 


OOM | Hy 1 
C | 
| 2 
ST pt ton: | 
L 1 
so that 
4ikda ( 0 0 Z {2 
; a (rE,) — a0 (rsin OE} = 55 (rH) + a ( sin 0H) 


Then making use of the first fundamental equation of the second set, viz. 


4irkr? sin OdH oO 
edn da Od 


and the conditional athe sae for H, viz. 


) 
(r rE) — 5 (r sin 6s), 


ay b= oa H,) + a3 06 (rH) + i g (r sin 6 Hy) = 0, 


we see at once that 


Ankoa d 4ikd d 

or Gg Hh = + a Ge 
met ee 2 |? 
ie | Or (7 H,,) Pe 


the normal component H, of the magnetic force being continuous through 


* q is the radius of the shell. 
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the sheet. These equations may be interpreted in terms of the magnetic 
potentials and if we use as before 


QarKd\ 1 
k= ( ce) 
u > Op, d / . Op, ka | 9 Ors 
wees AG #)- aM" #)- Op = (x ) I 


Thus if we can find appropriate potentials %, and %, inside and outside the 
sphere and these must of course be regular solutions of the equation 

VA eal), | 
which agree with the implied field at a distance and if these values satisfy 
the boundary conditions implied in the above relations, they represent the 
complete solution of the problem from which all the circumstances of the 


field can be deduced. 


451. We may illustrate the problem by the case in which the applied 
field is practically uniform in the neighbourhood of the sphere but is 
oscillating with the period p: we may then assume as the applied potential 

wy = — Hr cos 6 e’?*, 

We then try tentative solutions for the total field resulting from the super- 
position on this field of the field of the currents which it induces in the shell 
(1) outside the sphere 

fy = fy + ap 220080 ot, 
and (11) inside the sphere 

wb, = by + Agr cos 0 e'?!, 
the radius of the sphere being a.. These forms satisfy the general conditions 
of regularity and the outside field reduces to % at a great distance. They 
satisfy the above boundary conditions if 


up (— H + A) = tp (— H — 2A,) = ak (A, — A,), 


alg! 
ea A,=—4A,= 
3ka 
2(1+57) 
If we write (fees slit 
2p 
A 1+ 1% 
we have Ae. aie 


Thus taking real parts only, we find for a field of force of the present type 
oscillating in intensity according to the harmonic law 
wy = — Hr cos 6 cos pt, 
the intensity of the field inside the shell is determined by its potential 
| a cos pt — a sin pt 
wb, =, + Hroosé. Taeat 


ad 
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or using tan y = p the additional part may be written in the form 
ws. = Hr cos @ cos x cos (pt + x). 


This solution represents a new and opposite field with the strength reduced 

by the factor cosy, and a phase of variation retarded by the fraction a 

TT 

of a complete period superposed on the original field. This is of course the 
part of the field due to the induced currents. 


The external potential in this case is got from the above relations and is 


determined by 


ee cos 0 
by = ho — gq — 008 x cos (pt + x), 


and the part due to the induced currents is represented by the second term : 
the induced currents thus produce the same external effect as a simple magnet 
of moment 3Ha? cos x cos (pt + x), 


at the centre of the sphere with its axis pointing in the stable direction along 
the lines of force of the original field. 


3ka_ 3c? 
Now nen = dase 
Now for copper at 0° C. 
~ = 1640, 
C 


and if we take the thickness of the shell to be 1 mm. and the radius 3 cm. 
and a frequency of about 2400 alternations per second we find that half the 
original field is suppressed inside the shell, and a new field of the same intensity 
as this half is added whose phase of oscillation is increased by one-sixth of 
a period. By decreasing the thickness the same effect will be produced by 
a corresponding slower alternation. 


452. It is important to notice that the electric field associated with the 
magnetic field and which is determined by the three equations expressing 
Faraday’s rule in these coordinates, viz. 


r2sin@dH, oO 0 
ere a nr (rE,) — Ap (yr sin 6Ey) - 
_rsin@ dH, _ 0 oz, 
: bat ace eS 
EE a Eo caer 


6 ie a0. = oF 
in which of course for the external field 


; 3 a 
H.= HH cos? {cos pt — Coe x CE, 


73 
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3 
whilst H, = — H sin 0 jcos pt — eadieits = ae v , 
) and H, = 0, 
is determined by E, = E, = 0 with however 
7) ; ry? sin 6 dH, 
ag (v sin Oy) = — = di 
: 
=-+ ae cos @ sin 0 (sin ot — athe a’ 5 we x, | 
cota = _ in p= COOK SA Mt + HO) 
SOO Bees 4 73 : 


The lines of electric force are circles round the direction of the lines of force 
in the original magnetic field. The current flux in the sheet itself will be 
in the same sense. 


453. The method here adopted for the case of the thin shell is not 
directly applicable to the more general case when the thickness is not 
negligible but the circumstances of this more general case can ‘be treated 
directly from the fundamental equations of the theory* without resorting to 
the simplifications introduced by the existence of magnetic potentials in 
the external field. We can illustrate the method by the consideration of 
a solid sphere in the same uniform field. 


The field being uniform in the neighbourhood of the Fis and in the 
direction of the polar axis it is obvious from considerations of symmetry that 
the induced field must be symmetrical about the axis of polar coordinates 
so that none of the functions depend on the coordinate ¢ : it follows therefore 
from the fundamental equations which in the general case inside the sphere 
are of the type 


Acre? — OE, ra (rH,) — if g (7 sin Oy), 
darker? an ae e (r sin 0Hy) — a 
ee ee aa 
and ee “34 (Be) — 5 rn 
ease & -2 (7 sin 0Es) — 6 
Be ee ela aH 


* Cf. Larmor, lc. p. 389; Lamb, Proc. L. M. 8. (1884), p. 189; C. Niven, Phil. Trans. 172 
(1882), p. 307; C.S. Whitehead, Phil. Mag. 48 (1899), p. 165; Hertz, Dissertation, Berlin (1880), 
Ces. Werke, 1. p. 37. 
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that E, = E, = H, = 0, 
so that they reduce to . 
4rorE, OH, 0 


aan oaWmer eee 
ae 
— a : ie = — = (r sin 6Eg) 
rsin @dH, 0 

See oe (r sin 0B). 

If therefore we use 
II =r sin 0B, 
th sin @dH, — oll _rsinédH, — cll 
~ aa Ob ghia! es Ont 


so that from the first of the last three equations we get 
4ro dIl sin 0 0 ( 1 ) o7 I 


“e@ dt =o? 00 \sin 8 08 / © Or?’ 
or using uz = cos 0 . 
oll l—p ell  4ro dil 
OP OB Be dt” | 
Outside the sphere the only difference is that o = 0 so that the appropriate 
equation for II is 


el, 1—p?etl 
aya ct coma Cape ce 


454. Now if the applied uniform field is varying in a simple harmonic 
-manner with the period o it is easy to verify that in the neighbourhood of 


the sphere it is defined by the function 


inyp2 
Agee oe (1 — p2) Heit, 
We therefore take the hint suggested by this form and try solutions for the 


internal field of the type 


ee (1 — p22) He't, 


and for the external field 


. 


3 (2+ By) (1 — we) He’, 


k, and Rk, being functions of r only and R, in addition tending to zero as 
r becomes infinite. On substitution of these forms in the above equations 
we find that A, satisfies the equation 


OR, 2B _ 4 
dr? oy? ? 
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of which the appropriate solution is 
A, 
hy, atten 
r 


1 
whereas R, satisfies the equation 


d?R 2  4mipo 
de® ‘e e Hs 0, 


y2 C2 
the appropriate solution of which is easily verified to be 
Fr d. /sin (Ar) 
Hib vars t ap d (Xr) ( rr ) 
4nipo 
rae 


where OAS 


With these forms of solution all the implied conditions of the two fields are 
satisfied but it remains to connect them up across the boundary. The 
conditions at the boundary between the conducting sphere and the non- 
conducting free space surrounding it are simply that the current shall not 
become infinite at the surface, or what comes to the same thing, the tangential 
electric and magnetic forces are continuous across this surface. This requires 


that both II and ae are continuous at the surface of the sphere (r = a): in 


Or 


other words 
d sin Aa 


And Ml ary) ean) ce 
A, Qa raa) (35°) = — @— os 


455. Now as a general rule Aa is very small so that we may approxi- 
mate not only to these relations but also to the general forms of the 
functions for the internal field: we write in fact 


do eleAT \ ee aah Aor 
ant rr Va 
and to this approximation it is easily verified that 
) pected ld 
2 r2q2 p) 
a? (1 — 2 
272 
whilst A= as Be 


and then also the internal field is determined of the type specified by 


‘up? (1 =H) V2r2 da?| ee x 
Lae mete Lorestan tele 


whilst the external field is specified by 


Ii = . r = ay He 


fed 
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Taking real parts only we see that to an applied uniform field determined by 
2 SS i: 
i} = ee H cos pt, 
the internal field is given by 
ey a Zar DO POs = AN ing 
Eins orcas [age hing? aaa (F = 5) sin pt; H, 
whilst the external field has | 


ee 5 
= pee {3 cos pt — ee: sin pt} H. 


At external points the effect of the sphere is to introduce a new varying 
field with phase increased by a greater period, and which in other respects 
bears the same relation to the old as the electrostatic field produced by an 
insulated sphere of the same radius bears to the inducing field when the 
strength of the former is diminished in the ratio 

| 2arpa 

, 15c?° , 
The general form of the solution obtained for the internal field and the 
fundamental equation from which it is deduced suggests another way of 
looking at the problem. The induced. distribution gives a field inside the 
sphere which is determined by the function 

ee lee SIs har aes | d (ao) 

Iie Se SEY He??? Jr? — A, (Ar) Aion Torun 
The first term gives a field equal and opposite to the inducing field at each 
instant; the following term represents its decay. Since 
GFo bs fee (TL et). eee Vs: 
a Say ai Heir) = 0, 

the opposite field can only be due to a surface distribution of currents. Thus 
if at each instant we suppose a system of currents to start in the superficial 
layer of the body which neutralises for internal space the effect of the outside 
changes, the actual state of the body is that produced by these currents 
soaking into it and decaying. 


456. (c) The principles illustrated in the first section (a) have been 
applied by Prof. Larmor* to more general problems of steady motions of 
electrical systems. He starts by considering the case of an electric point 
charge g moving with velocity v in front of the plane sheet as above. This 
continuous motion of the charge may be replaced by a series of instantaneous 
jerks between the positions which it occupies after successive infinitesimal 
intervals of time 6¢. Hach such displacement of its position is equivalent 


* Proc. L. M. 8. (2), 8 (1809), p. 1. 
26—2 
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to the creation of a doublet of moment qvét. The initial (magnetic) effect 
of the currents induced in the sheets is to annul the field of the doublet 
thus instantaneously created, as regards the region beyond the sheets: thus 
the action of the currents in the sheets is, on either side of it, equivalent 
initially to that of this doublet with sign changed, supposed to be situated 
on the other side. The currents thus impulsively produced in succession 
gradually die away by resistance («) in the sheet, and in so doing each of 
them exerts the same influence as if the equivalent doublet on the other 
side of the sheet moved steadily away with the velocity wu. The fields of 


Fig. 76 


force persisting from successive past intervals of time d¢ are thus expressed 
as due to the sources graphically represented in the diagram; in it the image 
system is inserted on the remote side of the sheet, the conjugate image for 
the near side being, of course, its reflection in the sheet, with the sign 
changed if it is magnetic, but not if it is an electric pole. Each step 
between one receding doublet image and the next is of length wét. At the 
instant when the moving charge + e has reached the point marked as the 
end of the path, the aggregate image system consists of the doublets repre- 


- 
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sented by the short continuous lines, each of which is a persisting travelling 
reflection of the instantaneous effect of the jerk representing a previous 
- element of the path of + ¢. 


It is the change, occurring per unit time, in the conformation of this image 
system of doublets that represents convection of electric charges and so 
produces magnetic effect. It is in fact only while complementary charges 
are being separated, so as to create a doublet, that a current element exists, 
of moment equal to charge multiplied by velocity: when the doublet has 
once been established and merely continues to exist the magnetic flux around 
it ceases, though there is a latent accumulation of such flux which persists 
without further electrodynamic effect and would be undone if the doublet 
were again absorbed by its poles moving into coincidence. 


Thus the magnetic effect of the induced currents in the sheet is the same 
as that of the electric flux in the image system; and the aggregate flux in 
time 6¢ amounts to the distribution of vertical doublets, each of moment 
quot, as marked by the + and — in the diagram, each receding from the sheet 
a distance wdt, and in addition the creation of the fresh isolated image — q 
at the end of the series. It is the limiting configuration of this convection 
as d¢ vanishes with which we are concerned. 


457. If the inducing charge q is at rest this image system amounts to 
nothing, as of course it must. If the inducing charge is moving directly 
towards the sheet with velocity v, the image system again assumes a 
simple form; for ’ each doublet — ee is replaced by an equivalent but 
longer one 

sires bh .(u + v) dt, 
the doublets will then form a continuous line in which adjacent poles cancel 
and will thus represent in the aggregate the removal in time d¢ of an image 
charge — qu/(w + v) to infinite distance or rather to the distance appropriate 
to the duration of the motion. Thus of the instantaneous image — q there 
remains in position, after subtracting the part thus removed, a residue 


ae moving towards the sheet with velocity v. This reduced geometrical 
u 


qv 


image 
U+vV 


constitutes in the present case the entire image system, as 


regards magnetic field due to the disturbance excited in the sheet but. as 
regards electric field the effect of the sheet is the same as that of the complete | 
electrostatic image —q. For a receding charge the ope of v is of course 
changed. 


This result may of course be generalised. ‘When any rigid electric system 
is approaching directly with uniform velocity from a distance towards an 
infinite sheet of specific resistance x. and small thickness 6, the magnetic 
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effect on its own side of the sheet, due to the currents induced in the sheet, 
is the same as that of the moving optical image of the system with all charges 


at 
altered in the ratio — (1 4+ ~) : 


Obviously the argument here applied to a moving charge applies equally 
to a moving magnetic pole; but in that case the image must be positive 
instead of negative as here, in order to annul the normal component of the 
magnetic field at the sheet: thus the last result can be generalised so that 
the system may include magnets as well as electric charges. As circuital 
electric currents can be represented by magnetic polarity, the principle also 
extends so as to include such currents. | 


The representation by reduced geometrical images thus applies to any 
steady electromagnetic system whatever which is approaching directly to the 
conducting sheet or thin layer; and it is easy to extend it to a changing 
system. 


458. Now revert to the case of a single electron + q travelling in a 
curved path, as represented in the diagram. In the differential interval of 
time, dt, next before the time exhibited, each of the vertical doublets in the 
diagram will have receded a distance udt, while a new image — q will have 
been instituted opposite to the charge, or rather transferred there from the 
further end of the image system. To determine the magnetic field due to con- 
vection of these parallel doublets, we make use of the vector potential, which 


for a current element qu is parallel to it and equal to ed The operation of 
moving an electric doublet of moment e along its own direction (that of 2) 


with a velocity — u, thus produces a vector potential u if () . Inthe present 
case quot is the aggregate moment of these doublets, all normal to the sheet, 
which correspond to an element d¢ of the time of motion. Thus the aggregate 


vector potential is parallel to z and is thus 


va 0 (qu CA 


It is thus w? multiplied by the component along z of static attraction (towards 
the sheet) of a line density equal to s distributed along the (elongated) 
image curve, where v’ is the velocity along that curve corresponding to the. 
motion of the inducing charge. The magnetic force intensity is thus parallel 


to the sheet and equal to Ge . ian 0); in fact A, is a stream function. 


The whole magnetic influence reflected from the conducting sheet is this 
magnetic field together with the electric and magnetic fields of an image 
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— g existing and travelling in the position of the optical image of the inducing 
charge: as the latter is the instantaneous shielding image, the former part 
represents the trail due to imperfect conductance of the sheet, which prevents 
the currents from adapting themselves instantaneously into the shielding 
distribution. 


If the inducing charge travels uniformly in an oblique straight line, the 
distribution of which A, is the Newtonian potential is a uniform straight 
linear one: thus A, is expressible in logarithmic form and the solution is at 
once completed in simple finite terms, which it is needless to express at length. 


In the case of an inducing magnetic pole m, it is the actual poles of the 
image system that produce the magnetic field, in contrast with the convection 
which alone operates in the electric case. Thus in addition to the direct 
instantaneous image + m (and its complement — m at the other end of the 
trail) there is a trail of decaying previous disturbance having a magnetic 


potential 
0 es ; 
wt ae eS 
oz] u'r 


wherein the integral is the potential of a line density =) distributed along 
the receding image path in the diagram. 


Similar conclusions apply if the sheet itself is in motion, everything being 
determined by the relative motion of the inducing system with regard to it. 


Thus the specification of the disturbance reflected from the infinite sheet - 
for any convected system containing charges, magnets and currents is formally 
complete. The conducting sheet will cut off the direct action of the moving 
system from the other side, replacing it by a decaying,trail represented by the 
receding images here investigated. 


CHAPTER XI 
ELECTRODYNAMICS OF LINEAR CURRENTS 


459. The mutual mechanical interaction between a current! and a 
magnetic system. We have so far merely dealt with the electromagnetic 
aspect of the interaction between a magnetic system and a linear current 
system. We now turn to an analysis of the mechanical action which is also 
involved, basing ourselves on the elementary principles of the previous 
chapter. There are as usual two ways of attacking the problem, the direct 
or synthetical method and the indirect analytical method based on ordinary 
-mechanical considerations. We start with the first now and analyse the 
interaction between a single steady linear current J and a single magnetic 
pole m. 


The potential of the field of the current at any point is 
Bb. J [ cos Odf 
Ad 


e 
¢ 


t tort Seate weet 
the integral being taken over any barrier surface f bounded by the circuit, 
r denoting the distance of the point from the typical element df and @ the 
angle between the normal to df andr. This can be written in the form* 


=F [ave gs. 


The force in the field is therefore the vector 


J 1 
-~Vrp=Ve=2| (av) V(;) df 
5S 4 & 
which transforms by Stokes’s theorem to the vector 


v=" (ds, VI, 


C 

the integral now being taken round the circuit s bounding the surface f. 
This result admits of interpretation as the sum of effects due to each 

element of the current. If we take a vector J ds in the direction of the element 


ds of the current and another r from ds to the point in the field, the two form 
the sides of a triangle of area 


Jds.rsin (rds), 


* In these expressions the operator V refers to differentiation at the point on the surface or 
curve, these being equal but opposite in sign to the same difterentiations V,, at the field point. 


- 
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and thus the part of the force due to ds is 
Jds.sin r, ds 
ec aoa 


> 


and is at right angles to both vectors and so as to turn positively round the 
tangent to the circuit when it is taken positively onwards’. 


460. The action of the single magnetic pole on the circuit has a 
resultant equal and opposite to this force. The constituent forces may 
however be applied at the elements of the circuit; the reason being that the 
couples 


P “~~ 
J ds sin rds 
cr 


so introduced are in equilibrium}. Thus the action of a pole m on a current 
J may be calculated by combining the forces 


jaa m 
sore " [J ds, V1 ee 
at each element of the current. 


This result admits of immediate generalisation : in fact for any magnetic 
system we see that the force on the current element in ds is 


1 m 


ery da AVES 
C r | 
the sum & being taken over all the elementary poles of the system; but . 
H=—Vx— 
r 


is the magnetic force due to the whole magnetic system at the position of 
ds. Thus the force on the current in any field is 


* [Jds, Hl, 
it is perpendicular to the plane of H and ds and its actual amount is 


ae ds sin Hds. 


Cc 


There is however one important proviso to be placed on the above result. 
It is restricted to the case when there are no magnetisable substances present 
in the field; it is in fact only true in that case. The restriction is quite 


* The law of Biot and Savarts, Jour. de Savants, Paris (1821), p. 221. 

+ The couple associated with any element of the circuit is completely represented in the 
vector sense by the chord of the projection of this element on a unit sphere round the field point, 
this point being the centre of projection. The circuit being closed the vector polygon of the 
couples is closed so that they are in equilibrium. 
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obvious as the argument adopted is based essentially on a distance action 
; nee Ree 
theory, starting from the potential function of the single current circuit — a 


which is not valid if there are magnetic substances about anywhere in the 
field. The correct result for the most general case however will be shown 
to be 


{J ds Bl, 


the magnetic induction B replacing the magnetic force. This of course is 
the same as the formula above under the conditions mentioned. 


461. We can now present another aspect of these forces in basing them 
on the energy principle. To do this we must first estimate the mutual 
potential energy of the current and the magnetic system. 


The potential energy of a single magnetic pole of strength m in the 
magnetic field of the current is ms, where % is the magnetic potential (if 
such exists) of the field of the current 


W = mb, 


for if we displace the pole the work we do on i is equal to 
— mH,ds = m a2 ds = mos = dW. 
The work done on the pole is equal to the energy gained by it. 


It is important to notice again that this result is restricted in as far as 
the magnetic pole m must exist at a place in the magnetic field where there 
is a potential. Every magnetic field of electric current distributions has not 
a magnetic potential at each point of the field. Take for instance a finite 
volume distribution of electric flow (not a current in a linear conductor). 
We have then if © denotes the current density at any point of the field and 
H the magnetic force 

| H,ds = "| ¢,df, 
8 r 


Cs 


the first integral being taken round any closed path s drawn in the field and 
the latter over a closing barrier across this path. Thus it is only at points 
not internal to the current distribution that it is possible to choose the path 
so that 


i Her 
which is the condition that H should be derived from a potential function. 


A field of currents has therefore a potential only at points external to the 
current distribution. This is the general result. 
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462. With this restriction the potential energy of the pole due to the 
current is 


provided again that there are no magnetisable substances anywhere in the 
field. But this is equal to* 


Sal ae eed 


C 


where N denotes the number of tubes of force of the field of the pole m which 
pass through J, or its aperture in the positive direction corresponding to the 
circulation. 


The result in this form can be immediately generalised to any number of 
poles for we can add up the tubes of force. This is easily seen for the number 
of tubes of force through any circuit's is 3 


| Bog, 


taken over any barrier abutting on the circuit; but H,, is obtained by simple 
addition of the component intensities of the separate fields and so the number 
of tubes is additive. The total number of tubes is equal to the sum of the 
numbers belonging to each pole if existing alone. In the general case we 
have therefore | | 


Sy eh | 
C 


where NV now denotes the number of lines of force due to the whole magnetic 
system which thread the circuit. 


N is measured of course in the positive direction relative to the equivalent 
shell, 


463. In the whole of the above argument it is assumed that it is 
possible to draw a barrier surface across the circuit entirely in free space 
at a distance from the magnetic media. The formula must however be 
generally true if only it is interpreted properly. 


If we calculate NV by means of the formula 


N = H, df, 
f 


where H is the field strength in the total field the formula would still appear 
to be correct provided only that it has a definite meaning, as it represents the 
potential energy of the equivalent shell in the field considered as the work 


* The positive direction through the sheet is the direction of increasing N and Q but of 
decreasing y. It is the direction in which the unit pole would be urged by the field. 
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done in separating the sheet of positive magnetism from coincidence with 
the negative. Thus if the formula is to be true generally N must be the 
same on whatever barrier we count the tubes crossing it. Thus 


Nee. i H, df, 
f 


taken over any barrier surface must be the same. This means that 

div H = 0, 
or that H is a stream vector. This result is generally not true except when 
there is no magnetism about. . We know however that if there are lumps of 
soft iron or other magnetisable substances present, the magnetic induction 
vector B satisfies this condition, viz. | 

div B = 0, 
always; so that 1t appears probable that we should count the number of 
tubes of magnetic induction for N rather than the tubes of force. Of course 


the two are the same in free space. The formula would otherwise be meaning- 
less. 


464. We can easily show that this surmise is correct. In fact if we 
draw any one barrier surface f across the circuit which lies entirely in free 
space and does not therefore cut through any magnetic substances, then the 
formula is correct if applied to that surface by counting the tubes of 
magnetic force cutting across it; but if any other barrier surface f’ is drawn 
we know that OES 

N= | H, df =| B,' df’ 
Ne ge f 


because the first integral is in fact the same as 


| Bud, 


If it is not possible to draw one single surface wholly in free space we might 
remove a small layer of the magnetic substance over one of the surfaces 
so that it is practically in free space. The small quantity of matter thus 
removed would not materially affect the field of the rest*. 


We must therefore in general count the induction tubes instead of thé 
force tubes: in fact the formula, if not so interpreted, is not consistent with 
itself. We shall therefore always quote the formula with N interpreted as 
the number of tubes of induction. 


465. The potential energy of the magnetic system in the field of the 
currents is thus 


Vo 
G . 
. * Jt is interesting to notice that the H,, in the thin slab of air thus made is practically the 
same as the component B, of the magnetic induction in the medium. 
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But this potential energy is a mutual affair. It is in fact the mutual energy 
of the magnetic system and the current, the energy of each relative to the 
other. If it is a real potential it will determine not only the action of the 
current on the magnets but also the reaction of the magnets on the current; 
for if the current exerts forces on the magnets the magnets must, by reaction, 
exert forces on the currents. This principle of action and reaction, which in 
its simplest form is Newton’s third law of motion, is in its generalised form 
a consequence, of the existence of a potential energy function. This function 
contains the coordinates of both bodies, by varying the one we get the action 
and by varying the other the reaction. . 


We can thus determine the forces exerted by the magnetic system on the 
currents. All we have to do is to vary the corresponding coordinates in the 
energy function just obtained. The general principle is that due to any 
displacement of the current the work of the forces exerted on it by the magnets 


et — dW; 


the work done by these forces is equal to the energy exhausted; if the system 
does work without the help of an external agency its energy diminishes. 
The coefficients in this variation of the variations of each coordinate are 
respectively the forces in those coordinates. We have therefore merely to 
determine W in terms of suitable coordinates to determine the whole matter, 
the derivation of the forces being then merely a matter of differentiation. 


466. The usual method of procedure is however to determine the forces 
exerted by the magnetic system on each element ds of the circuit carrying the 
current. This can be obtained by supposing that the variation in the con- 
figuration is produced by the element AB of the wire of length ds moving 
out into a near parallel position A’B’ at a vectorial distance ds from its 
original position. The change in W due to the displacement of this bit 
alone is 

JON 


C 


dW = 


= — J (number of tubes of induction through ABB’A’)/c. 


We must now estimate the number of tubes through this small area ABA’B’. 
It is obviously equal to the product of the component of the magnetic induction 
perpendicular to the area by the area, and this is 


SN = ds . 8s’ B, sin dsds’ = ([8s' . ds] B). 


But if F is this resultant force 


(Fés’) = —dW =— (B. [ds'ds}) 


((ds .B]. 3s’), 


aly alNy 
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and thus the resultant force on the current element is 
F =" [ds Bl, 


its direction being perpendicular to the directions of B and ds and the actual 
magnitude 


aes -B. sin Bds. 
This agrees with the former sogalb deduced from elementary principles. 
The whole force exerted by the magnetic system on the current is thus 
compounded of all these elementary forces applied at the corresponding 
elements of the circuit. Their composition is effected in the usual way. 


467. If we take, the displacement of each element of the circuit alone 
and separate from the rest the force here determined is the force acting on 
it. But this is the weak point in the argument although the result happens 
to be right. We cannot really have one element of the current without the 
rest. The analysis given implies, and is only correctly applicable to, 
continuous movements which keep the currents complete, i.e. which do not 
break them. One is not allowed to break the current circuit or to stretch 
the element ds. But any restriction of this kind excludes a certain type 
of force. There might in fact be a tension in the conductor which on the 
above assumption would do no work and would thus escape detection; 5W 
could not contain a part depending on such a force and so the expression 
obtained above for the force on the element would be incomplete. 

A complete investigation of this difficulty necessitates a more detailed 
knowledge of the structure of the current. We can however state at this 
point why it is that the result is correct. We have already been led to 
consider a current in a wire as being made up of moving electrons, or isolated 
charge elements. We shall prove later that if we have an electron with a 
charge e moving with a velocity v in a magnetic field it is subject to a 
mechanical force vectorially represented by 


“[¥, B]. 


By simple addition over all the electrons in the current element ds we theré- 
fore obtain at once that since J ds = & ev the current element Jds is subjected 


to a force : [J ds B], according to the result stated above. There will be 


no tension as the electrons are discrete and free entities. 

The main upshot of all this is that instead of the artificial current element 
J ds, which involves all the other elements all round and cannot exist by itself, 
we have got a real movement of electricity, a real thing, out of which currents 
are built up. The new current is a perfectly independent entity and might 
be called the raizonal current element. 
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It would thus appear that the resultant reaction of the magnetic field on 
the current can be represented as composed of forces on each element of the 
current, that on the element ds being the vector 


F =“ {ds Bl. 


The argument however is restricted to the case when no magnetisable 
substances are present at any point of the field. It is however obvious that 
the general result here obtained is true even if such substances were present, 
for the resultant force on the current element must be the same as if all the 
magnetism were rigid: it is only in the relations of the total magnetic field 
to the magnetism induced and its mechanical effect on the masses in which 
it is induced that the difference enters, and this is susceptible of treatment 
as in the chapter on magnetism. As far as slow movements of the magnetic 
masses are concerned the steady current may be regarded as producing a 
rigid magnetic field. 


468. Kinetic or Potential Energy? We have now seen that a steady 
current in a linear conductor is surrounded by a steady magnetic field, 
the maintenance of which even in the presence of other stationary mag- 
netic systems, requires the expenditure of no work: the work done by 
the applied electromotive force in driving the current is completely com- 
pensated by the heat developed in the circuit. We may therefore say that 
an electric current has a certain amount of energy in virtue of the existence 
of its field, and by the conservation principle the amount of this energy 
must be independent of the method adopted in setting up the field. 


In the establishment of the current by the direct application of a finite 
electromotive force in the current circuit we find that the full current is not 
immediately produced, it rises gradually to its steady value. We may there- 
fore well ask what the electromotive force is doing during this time that the 
opposing resistance is not able to balance it. It is increasing the current 
of course. But an ordinary force acting on a body in the direction of its 
motion increases its momentum and communicates kinetic energy to it, or 
the power of doing work on account of its motion. Thus if, as appears 
most natural, we assume that a current has motional energy, we may say that 
the unresisted part of the electromotive force has been employed in increasing 
the internal motional or kinetic energy of the current. This, of course, implies 
this definite hypothesis as to the nature of the current, and to this extent is 
going beyond our previous range of ideas. We shall however find it most 
convenient to regard it in this way. 


But the internal motional energy of a current is identical with the energy 
of the magnetic field associated with the current, so that if we regard the 
energy of a current as of the kinetic type we ought also to regard the energy 
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in the magnetic field as kinetic energy. Moreover, as there is no essential 
difference between the magnetic field of a current and that of a magnet, we 
must also assume in this case that all magnetic energy is kinetic. This of 
course fits in with the Ampérean view which regards magnetism as constituted 
of minute molecular current whirls, but it would require a revision of much 
of our previous work in so.far as all quantities designated as potential energy 
of magnetic nature would have to be classed as kinetic energy and in conse- 
quence be reckoned with the reverse sign. 


469. In general dynamics it is the Lagrangian function L = T — W that 
determines everything, so that if a part of the energy of any system be counted 
as kinetic energy, that is, reckoned in T, it must have the opposite sign to 
what it would have if reckoned in W. At the bottom all potential energy 
is probably of kinetic origin but if counted as kinetic energy its sign must be 
reversed. Calling it potential energy merely means that we do not want to 
trouble ourselves about its actual constitution*. 


The difference of sign in the energies does not of course affect the sign of 
the forces with which they are associated. In the most general case of 
steady systems the Lagrangian analysis shows. that the internal forces are 
determined as the positive gradients of the function Z so that for instance 
the force in the 0-coordinate is 


OL oT oW 

06 «00-08 
Thus if the energy is reckoned as kinetic the force is determined as its positive 
gradient, whereas if the energy is potential the negative gradient has to be 
taken. The difference of sign in the gradient thus just balances the difference 
in the sign of the types of energy. 


470. In spite of the slight confusion which may thus arise we shall 
follow Faraday’s suggestion and treat all magnetic energy as of the kinetic 
type and we shall henceforth denote it by 7. It must however be particu- 
larly emphasised that we have no definite proof that this energy is kinetic, 
it is merely a matter of convenient choice so to regard it. 


In our previous work we have always regarded the energy of magnetism 
as potential energy and all our results were deduced on this basis. Thus if 
we quote in our future discussions any of our former expressions for magnetic 
energy care must be exercised to see that they are in all cases quoted with 
the reversed sign. 


* The process of “ignoring” coordinates in analytical dynamics is practically equivalent to 
converting the energy in the coordinates from kinetic to potential. Cf. Larmor, “On the direct 
application of the Principle of Least Action to the eee of solid and fluid systems,” Proc. 
L. M.S, xv. (1884). 
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The distinction here involved between the two types of energy is very 
important and must be strongly emphasised, especially in view of the fact 
that practically all the more prominent writers* on this subject have failed 
to appreciate it. As a result the treatment of the present subject offered 
in the usual text-books is hopelessly confused; in several cases even a per- 
fectly legitimate analytical procedure which properly leads to opposite signs 
in the two cases has either been rejected as inconsistent or explained away by 
further argument. | 


471. The energy of the electromagnetic field. A system of linear con- 
ducting circuits carrying currents and existing apart from other permanent 
magnetic systems could be said to possess a certain amount of energy 
which would be equal to the total work required to establish the currents 
in any order. The total amount of this work is, in fact, the measure of 
the electromagnetic energy of the currents relative to the state in which 
the currents are all zero and is what we now want to determine. It would 
be transformed into other forms of energy if the currents were destroyed. 


A distance action theory regards the electromagnetic conditions of the 
system as characteristic properties of the currents in the circuits and thus the 
currents are the most essential quantities required for the specification of 
the system. We therefore require a definition of the electromagnetic energy 
which makes it depend on the currents alone. This is readily obtained in . 
the following manner. 


The discussion refers to a system of linear conductors carrying currents 
J,, Jz, ... Jn, existing alone in a field, which may however be occupied by 
magnetisable substance and permanent magnets. Each of these currents 
has a magnetic field of its own and all the fields superposed form the 
total magnetic field of the system. Now let N,, N.,....N, be the 
numbers of lines of magnetic induction of the total ipa field which 
thread the various current circuits respectively. 


We first enquire as to the amount of work required from the driving 
batteries to increase each of the currents by a small differential amount. 
The work required to increase the current J, by the amount 8J, is equal to 

‘it ; 

. LY eel 
where N,’ is the number of tubes of induction of the total field which are 
ultimately enclosed by 6J,; but this is exactly the same as the number 
enclosed by J, or N,’ = N,; so that the work done is equal to 


1 
~ N,5J;. 


* Notable exceptions are Maxwell and Larmor. 
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Thus we see that the total work necessary to increase the currents in the 
circuits by respective amounts 6/1, dJ5, ... dS, 18 


ST = - ( Niu otto etapa Bae Fa 


This is the fundamental characteristic equation of energy of the system and 
must be integrated somehow. 


472. The test of integrability, i.e. the criterion for the existence of the 
energy function 7 is that for all values of r and s 
VE Clo: te ' al 
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and we have then also 


ey dee | 
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As a matter of fact we know that in the simplest cases the inductions 
N,, Nz, ... N, through the circuits must be linear functions of the currents 


in them, for if we double the currents, we double the field intensity at 
every point and therefore also the density of the tubes of iduction*. 
Thus 7 is a quadratic function of these quantities and by Euler’s theorem 


oT oT 
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If we now write N, = (Grydy + Orgd a + Grad g +--+) 


then we see from the above that 


Ars = Asry Fl, eeeg N, Sat eeey nN, 
and thus 


1 
ie 3e (Gy) 17 + Aggd og? +... + Qed dg + 2dogJ oS 5 + ...), 


and this is the total energy stored up in the form of electromagnetic energy 
in the system. It is the electrokinetic energy of the electrodynamic field, 
to use Maxwell’s expression. 


The coefficients @1,, dz, ... Gp, ... are the coefficients of self-induction of 
the respective circuits, and the coefficients a,, ... a,, are the coefficients of 
mutual induction. They have already been introduced in a previous con- 
nection. They are numerical coefficients which are functions of the forms 
and relative positions of the circuits: a,, is the number of tubes of induction 


* A certain restriction on the law of induction of the magnetisable substances in the field is 
hereby implied. Permanent magnets are presumed to be absent. 
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that thread the rth circuit when unit current flows in that circuit and none 
in all the others, it is therefore a function of the one circuit only; a,, is the 
number of tubes of induction due to the field of a unit current in the rth 
eircult that thread the sth. 


If we interpret the energy as kinetic energy these coefficients appear as 
the inertia coefficients, they determine the electrical inertia of the circuits. 
The currents are then the generalised velocities in the Lagrangian sense. 
At least it looks like this and the impulse is to try it and see if it gives the 
right results. We shall give a fuller discussion of the subject later. 


473. Following Maxwell we have however continually attempted to 
interpret all our results in the language of a medium-action theory. On 
such a theory the motion involved in the electric current is not necessarily 
confined to the conductors but may take place in the whole of the space 
surrounding them, so that the current itself is merely the manifestation of 
the varying condition in the medium occupying that space. The electro- 
magnetic and mechanical relations of the field of a system of steady currents 
should therefore be expressible in terms of the medium between the circuits. 
But for all practical purposes the only change which has taken place in the 
surrounding field during the starting of the currents is that involved in the 
statement that a magnetic field has been established. We should therefore 
be able to express all the mechanical relations of the theory in terms of the 
magnetic field vectors instead of the currents as above. 


We have obtained the total energy of a system of linear currents expressed 
generally in the form 


Bas 
Timi Z| NaJ 
c 0 


1 of 
| 57 | B, df, 
C 0 f 


where & refers to the separate barrier surfaces f closing the various current 
circuits. But if d is the magnetic potential of the field at the typical stage 


of its establishment 


Agr _ = [ oH, . ds 7 ody, oby,; 
8 


where s denotes any closed path which encircles once the first current only 
and 6d,,, dpy, denote the values of dé at two infinitely near points on either 
side of the barrier f, the first being obtained on starting along s where it 
cuts through f and the second on arriving back at f. Thus 


iff? 
P= 2 Act "3, (ody, eon of 5.) df, 
27—2 
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or if we reckon the two sides of the barrier as different sides of the same 
closed surface we have that 


4nT = Z| | 368, df. 


Binds each of the currents has a oe surface the whole space is a singly 
connected region with the two sides of each barrier and a surface at infinity 
as boundary. We may therefore apply Green’s theorem to the region and 
convert the surface integral into the volume integral 


es | 
dnE =— |] ( (B, V) 8d de, 


the infinite surface contributing nothing in all regular cases. Since div B = 0 
and div 64 = — 6H this is simply 


dn = — | ao |" (B, V) 8d 


me | de | wow, 


and is thus expressed completely in terms of the field vectors B and H. 
The total electromagnetic energy of the currents may thus be regarded 


as belonging to the medium occupying the field between, being distributed 
through that medium with a density 


H 
| _ (BiH). 


This is the result necessitated by Maxwell’s theory and is precisely the same 
as that deduced from the special UCD in the more general case in 
Chapter XIV. 
474. Ifno magnetic substances are present in the field the density of the 
energy which now must be associated with the aether, is simply 
Z|, BB= 5B 
Arr 
but if there are magnetic media about this result is modified. 


We include for generality a distribution of rigid magnetism throughout 
the field of intensity I, at any point and if we imagine this to be built up 
with the current system an additional amount of work is done equal to* 


+ de Ibe (Hil,), 
so that the total work done is 
iN 
T= =q- [ao | i, (BdH) + fav | (Hdl,). 
Bee at clare Ju 


a a) 


_. * It is now kinetic energy. 
mee a fala eS 


= 
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But if there are magnetisable media in the field and if at any stage of the 
process of building up the system the intensity of induced polarity is I then 


B=H+4r(I+1,) 


so that 
x Io ; 
ae dv Fe I(B, dB — 4mdI — 4rdI,) + | (Hdl,) 
: / - 0 : 
1 [8B ‘ 
: - 0 amity 
; Lf r 
=| de “S | d {B? — 167? (I+ 1,)3} — (HD) | 
rs “0 


es : | (B? — 160? (I + I,)} dv — | i ir (Hdl). 


The last term in this expression represents with sign changed the increase 
of the intrinsic potential energy of the polarisations in the magnetic media. 
As it stands it therefore represents the increase, consequent on the induction 
of the polarisation, of the intrinsic elastic or motional energy of the magnetic 
media, regarded now as kinetic energy: it 1s stored up in the media as 
energy of an effectively non-magnetic nature and 1s mechanically unavailable. 
The first term therefore represents the total energy of purely magnetic nature 
and of kinetic type stored up in the system; on a tentative theory we could 
regard this energy as distributed throughout the field with the density 


{B2 — 162 (I+ 1,)3 


at any place. Of this energy the part 
— In (I+ I,)? 
represents intrinsic energy in the magnetic media of a purely local or con- 


stitutive nature, depending as it does only on the conditions in the medium 
at any point. The remainder, being a distribution with density 


eet B?, 


is then to be associated solely with the magnetic conditions in the aether. 


These results are perfectly consistent with those deduced on the previous 
statical basis, if allowance be made for the difference of sign in all the terms 
arising from the different and more general conception as to the type of 
energy with which we are now dealing*, 


* This point must again be strongly emphasised, as it is the cause of all the confusion in the 
subject. It is the origin of the inconsistency mentioned in connection with the usual treatment 
of the energy in static fields, for that treatment gives the same sign to a quantity which in the 
statical case is treated as potential energy and in the dynamical case as kinetic energy. Most 
authors seem to find satisfaction in this apparent agreement of sign and the real discrepancy has 
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475. Of the total energy of purely magnetic nature stored up in the 
field the part 


fale (I, dH) 


is concerned mainly with the rigidly magnetised masses, being in fact the 
kinetic force function of their mechanical interactions and of the interactions 
of the currents and induced magnetism with them. Of the remainder the 
part 


| 5 | ” dH) 


is concerned in a similar manner with the induced polarity, being the kinetic 
force functions of the mechanical actions on the induced magnets. 


The remainder or 
| [B*— 160! TTA} do! | |" (I+1,, dH) 


is therefore concerned solely with the currents and is the force function of 
their mechanical interactions and the interactions of the magnets with them. 


Since B= H+ 47 (I+ I,), 
this part reduces to 
a | dv | (HB) 
4ar fib : 


and may therefore be regarded as disp buted throughout the field with the 


density 


iz lg (HdB) 


at each place. If as is generally the case there are no rigid magnets about 
in the field this latter part of the total energy is the only part that is mechani- 
cally available, provided it is not prevented from so being by frictional forces 
tending to degrade it. The part of the energy corresponding to the induced 
polarisations and arising from their reaction with the currents is in some 


rarely been noticed. The same inconsistency is also involved in the assumption of similarity 
between the electrostatic and magneto-static fields, which is frequently adopted as a reason 
for the analogy between the electric potential energy and the magnetic kinetic energy. It also 
enables Jeans and Richardson (Electron Theory of Matter, p. 103) tf talk of “proofs” of the 
kinetic nature of magnetic energy. 

Cf. J. J. Thomson, Elements of Electricity and Magnetism, pp. 267, 363; J. H. Jeans, Electricity 
and Magnetism, pp. 403, 432, 433; M. Abraham, Theorie der Elektrizitat, 1. pp. 218, 253; Cohn, 
Das elektromagnetische Feld, pp. 202, 281, 298; Schaeffer, Maxwellsche Theorie, p. 61; Classen, 
Theorie der Elektrizitét und des Magnetismus, 1. p. 48. 

Maxwell’s own treatment (T'reatise, 11. ch. xi.) is perfectly clear and consistent. Cohn suggests 
the present development of it but finds a difficulty in the opposite signs for the potential and 
kinetic energies! Cf. also Livens, ‘‘ On the mechanical relations of the energy of magnetisation,”’ 
Proc. B. 8. 93 (A), p. 20 (1916). 
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respects mechanically available, but only in so far as the presence of the 
magnetic masses increases the available energy associated with the currents 
giving rise to the field. 


A similar transformation to that employed above in the reverse manner 
shows that 


i | ER ds (HaB) = + > | ” JaN, 


where & denotes a sum relative to the linear circuits. This exhibits the 
energy in its relation to the currents in a more vivid form. 


476. If the induction of the polarisation I follows a linear isotropic law 
so that 


Lian es 
and Bovine et 
where pw=1+ 4rp’, % 


then it is easy to verify in a manner already elaborated in detail for the 

statical case that the total energy in the magnetic field, including both the 

energy of the aethereal field and the intrinsic energy of the material polarisa- 

tions, can in the most general case be expressed in the form 

1 B? — 167°I,? as 

87. [ 

or in the mechanically equivalent form 
1/B 
Sr) ps 

As there is now no leakage by hysteresis this expression for the energy of 

the field also determines the mechanically available energy of the system. 


dv. 


Thus in this special case the energy of the system in both senses may be 
regarded as distributed throughout the field with the density 


B2 
Sar. 
In the parts of the field where there is no rigid magnetism we have 
B = wH, 
so that the energy density there is also expressed by 
pH? 
Sar 
These expressions now represent kinetic energy so that there is no discrepancy 


in their having the opposite sign to the similar expressions for the potential 
energy in the statical theory. 
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477. The most definite and consistent way to treat magnetism and its 
energy is to consider it as consisting in molecular current whirls*; so that 
in magnetic media we have the ordinary finite currents, combined with the 
molecular currents so numerous and irregularly orientated that we can only 
averagé them up into so much polarisation per unit volume of the space they 
occupy. If there were no such molecular currents, the magnetic force H in 
the aether would in steady fields be derived from a potential cyclic only with 
regard to the definite number of the ordinary circuits. But when magnetism 
is present this potential is cyclic also with regard to the indefinitely great 
number of molecular circuits. The line integral of magnetic force round 


each circuit is : (XJ + L/S’), where XJ’ refers to the practically continuous 


distribution of magnetic molecular currents that the circuit threads. This 
latter vanishes when these currents are not orientated with some kind of 
regularity. If we extend the integral from a single line to an average across 
a filament or tube of uniform cross section df’, with that line as axis, by 
multiplication by df’, we obtain readily the formula 


df’ [Beds = 4r ue LI + 4a [t.dsaf’, 


in which Idv represents the magnetisation in volume dv. Thus after trans- 
position of the last term and removal of the factor df’ after the average 
has. now been taken we obtain 


[ct — dot. 88) = Ey, 


In other words the new vector (H — 47I) is derived from a potential cyclic 
in the usual manner with regard to the ordinary current circuits alone. 

It thus appears that H must now represent the induction vector of our 
ordinary theory and so will hereinafter be denoted by B as usual. The new 
vector which has a potential cyclic with respect to the finite currents only, 
represents the ‘force’ and will hereafter be denoted by H, whose significance 
is now changed. The induction B has not necessarily a potential but is by 
constitution of the free aether always circuital; that is it satisfies the con- 
dition of streaming flow ee 

; div B = 0. 


The expression for the energy now includes terms 
: =|" Nay, 
for the ordinary currents J; this en. as usual into— 
= {| dB, df 


* Cf. Larmor, Proc. R. S. 71 (1903); “On the mechanical and thermal relations of the energy 
of magnetisation.”’ 
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over both faces of each barrier, which by Green’s theorem is equal to 


ak i: TOPTE ggg ates cam gt (i 


extended throughout all space. But there are also terms 

rc 
=f Wiad’, 
P ee 
for the molecular currents; now. taking N’ to be the cross section of the 
circuit multiplied by the component of the average induction normal to its 
plane, and remembering that J’ multiplied by this cross section is the mag- 
netic moment of this molecular current, it appears that dJ’N’ is equal to 
the magnetic induction multiplied by the component of the magnetic moment 


re hg 
in its direction and therefore & N'dJ’ is equal to 
“0 


| i i " (BaD). 


0 
Thus the magnetic circuits add to the energy the amount 


topether with Qn | Tid ics) ete ee aa eae ae (iis 
Thus the total electromagnetic energy in the field is 


1 

ae | B2dv, 
a result which differs from our previous estimate by the purely local part 
represented by (iti): of course when it is remembered that in our previous 
theories the local forces and their associated energies were always presumed 
to be negligible as regards their observable mechanical effects and were 
therefore left entirely out of account, it is not surprising that this difference 
occurs. In fact using the same arguments as there employed we should 
neglect this local part and the results would then agree perfectly. 


It may however be noticed that although this discussion provides us with 
the correct allotment of the total energy in reference to its association with 
the different parts of the system it does not indicate that the part of it 


hee 
| dv | (Hdl) 


arises mostly at the expense of the internal store of kinetic energy in the 
medium, being in fact merely the part of this energy which is temporarily 
classed as magnetic, and is not effectively available, because the magnetism 
cannot be annulled quickly enough to develope any considerable available 
energy by induction. | 
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478. Equilibrium theories in dynamics. Before proceeding further with 
the applications of our ordinary dynamical analogies to these electromag- 
netic phenomena it will be as well to say a few words about the limitations 
to the theory which are necessarily implied by our analysis. 

In the study of the electrodynamic relations of the field of a system of 
currents we always attempt to interpret everything in terms of the current 
strengths and the positions of the circuits, these being the palpable coordinates 
of the system which are directly accessible to measurement. This of course 
implies, not only that there is such a definite quantity as a current in each 
circuit (the same all round that circuit) but also that the relations of the 
surrounding electromagnetic fields can always be interpreted correctly in 
terms of these currents. In the work so far we have treated the currents 
as constant and the circuits as fixed and therefore the implied conditions 
are evidently satisfied; but what if the current strengths or the positions 
of the circuits are varying in any manner? 

In the usual treatment of ordinary dynamics of rigid bodies we express 
the energy functions, and dynamical relations generally, in terms solely of 
the palpable coordinates of the. body and the velocities in them. This 
however implies certain restrictions on the nature of the body and its motion 
which are in practice never actually realised. In fact we know that when 
we hit a body so as to start it off suddenly, the actual observed motion is 
set up by a most complicated process. Firstly a wave of compression is 
sent off through the body from the point of application of the blow, and the 
further parts of the body take up their motion only when this wave reaches 
them and imparts the necessary momentum and energy. The uniform 
motion of the body is not therefore attained until this wave disturbance 
has been smoothed out over the whole body; in most cases of practical 
importance however the time occupied by this process is so exceedingly 
small that we can neglect it altogether and regard the observed conditions 
as instantaneously established, and this is implied in the term ‘rigid body.’ 
Of course there is a slight dissipation of the energy of the wave disturbance, 
and it is not all transformed into the energy of the observable motion, but 
some goes into heat; but this quantity is usually so small that we are fully 
justified in treating it as non-existent or, again, the body as rigid. Of course 
there is the theory at the other end where we investigate these waves of 
compression, but the two cases are extremes and as a rule we need not mix 
the one with the other. 


479. This is the usual sense of the term ‘equilibrium theory’ as used in 
dynamical and related discussions. The state of the motion actually 
observed adjusts itself so quickly that at each instant it is practically in 
equilibrium under the conditions pertaining at that instant, and the process 
of the establishment of this condition at each instant can be ignored. 


- 
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A simple mechanical analogy will perhaps help to elucidate the matter. 
Consider the extension of a spring by a given weight. If we add the 
weight gradually bit by bit the spring is at each instant practically in an 
equilibrium condition. If however we hang the whole weight on suddenly 
(i.e. in general terms, suddenly produce a finite change of the steady con- 
ditions) the spring would first extend twice as far as in the above case and 
would then oscillate up and down before settling into the same equilibrium 
position. In this example if the forces are applied suddenly the phenomena 
of elastic inertia come in and the problem is complicated; but if they are 
applied gradually the conditions at each instant are statical. 

There is just the same point in the usual electrodynamic theories. We 
have already seen how Maxwell was induced to his theoretical explanation 
of all observed electrodynamic actions as being transmitted through and by 
that hypothetical medium, the aether, which occupies the whole of space; 
an. essential point being that the actions are transmitted by this medium 
with a finite velocity. It therefore follows that any disturbance produced 
in the conditions at any part of an electromagnetic field will smooth itself 
over the whole field by sending out an electromagnetic wave through the 
field in a manner exactly analogous to that described above. If however 
the variations arbitrarily produced in the conditions at any point of an electro- 
magnetic field are slow enough, we can consider the adjustment of the corre- 
sponding new conditions throughout the whole of the field to take place so 
quickly as to be almost instantaneous, so that the whole field is at each 
instant practically in the equilibrium condition under the circumstances 
pertaining at that instant. 


Thus if we confine ourselves to the discussion of phenomena the period 
of any change of which is large compared with the time taken by radiation 
to get across the system and adjust any new conditions we may adopt an 
equilibrium theory and use the results obtained for absolutely stationary 
states as applicable at each instant to the slowly varying motion (quasi- 
stationary state). That is, in the present case if the changes in the values 
of the current strengths or the positions of the circuits are very small and 
insignificant in the time taken to adjust an equilibrium condition throughout 
the field, then we may treat the currents in each circuit as definite quantities, 
i.e. the same all round the circuit, and the field at each instant can be deter- 
mined in terms of their instantaneous values. 


480. The velocity of adjustment of electrical conditions in air turns 
out to be 3 x 10! cms. per second, so that for any ordinary sized system 
the condition that changes in its configuration should be small in the time 
occupied by radiation in getting across the system hardly restricts the 
application of the results obtained except in the case of very rapid 
oscillations, of the type in fact used to start electric waves. 
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In such cases we must proceed as in dynamics, to investigate the 
process of the adjustment of electrical conditions by this wave propaga- 
tion. This however belongs to another chapter in the general theory and 
will not concern us at present. 


Thus with the restrictions implied by the assumption of an equilibrium 
theory we can discuss the relations of our current system in terms of the 
currents in the circuits and the ordinary geometrical coordinates. The 
formula obtained for the electromagnetic energy, in either form, for the 
steady state will then apply similarly as representing the instantaneous value 
of that quantity in the quasi-stationary system; and the mechanical relations 
already deduced for the steady conditions from elementary principles will 
still be available for slowly varying ones. 3 


481. Deduction of Faraday’s law by the energy principle. We have 
already spoken in Chapter [X of induction currents caused by variations in 
the magnetic field surrounding conductors and Faraday’s law defining them 
more precisely was quoted as an experimentally proved fact. 


The existence of these currents and their mathematical relations can 
however easily be deduced by energy considerations from the results obtained 
regarding the electromagnetic actions discovered by Oersted ; Helmholtz* 
and Kelvin} were the first to indicate the possibility of this deduction, ten 
years after the actual discovery of the currents by Faraday. 


Helmholtz takes the case of a conducting circuit of resistance R, in which 
an electromotive force #, arising from voltaic action exists. The current in 
this circuit at any instant is J. Suppose now that this current by means 
of its magnetic field is moving a magnet about so that it is doing work on 
itt. The work done on the magnet may then be calculated by considering 
the motion of the magnet as taking place by infinitely small displacements 
so that at each instant the ponderomotive forces are determined by the 
field and the current strength at that instant. It then follows that the 
work of these forces during one of the small displacements may be reckoned 
as {(I5H) dv, where I is the polarisation intensity at the typical point of the 
matter; dH the increase in the magnetic force at this point due to its dis- 
placement in the field, and the integral is taken over the whole field. Thus 
the work of the electromagnetic actions during the small instant 6¢ may. be 


reckoned as 
dH 
31 | (1 =) ae 


But during this time the following additional changes have taken place; 
(1) an amount of heat has been generated in the circuit equal to J?Rét; 


* Uber die Erhaltung der Kraft (1847). 
t Trans. Brit. Ass. (1848); Phil. Mag. Dec. (1851). 
{ The motions however all being so slow that an equilibrium theory can be. adopted. 
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(ii) an amount of energy equal to the work of the electromotive forces in the 
circuit in driving the current, viz. EJét, has been added to the system; 
(iii) the internal electrornagnetic energy of the current has been altered by 


d [dv 4, Te 
i og B ~ 167212}. 


The principle of energy thus requires that 


. dv dB dl dH 

7H = FR. + Bt | \(B ) ~ 16 (15,) — 47 (2 Et: 

We have of course assumed that the magnetism of the magnet moved 

about is rigid, i.e. the magnet must not be capable of absorbing or storing 

internal energy from the electromagnetic field. There are difficulties about 

this assumption but it is sufficient for the present theoretical purposes. We 
thus see that 

dB 

dt 


The integral in this last equation can as usual be reduced to the form which 
expresses it as 


JR=E ~~ L i(n oe) do. 


1 aN 
an age dt 
where N represents the number of lines of induction through the circuit 


due to the total field comprised of the field of the magnets superposed on 
that of the current. Thus we have 


ldN 
JR= H-—- a | 
In other words in addition to the electromotive force of the battery 
there is an additional electromotive force on the circuit equal to — mens ; 


Thus whenever the total number of lines of induction enclosed by the circuit 
changes there is an induced electromotive force created in the circuit and 
the amount of it is proportional to the rate of diminution of the total 
induction through this circuit. This is precisely Faraday’s rule. 


Another important point illustrated by the present example is that of 
the induction of a current on itself, self-induction as it is called. Whenever 
the current in a conductor is varying there is always a corresponding variation 
in the flux of magnetic induction in its own field through its circuit, which 
gives rise to an electromotive force in the circuit tending to prevent the 
variation. Induction in a circuit thus acts as a sort of electric inertia. 


482. A single circuit with capacity as well as induction*. We shall now 
discuss another important example of these matters and one which intro- 
duces us to further new principles. We have so far always regarded our 

* Kelvin, ‘On transient electric currents,” Phil. Mag. [4], 5 (1853), p. 393. 
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currents as conduction currents flowing in complete circuits: we shall now 
consider the case of the current discharge of an ordinary parallel plate con- 
denser of high capacity when its plates are connected by a wire conductor. 
As soon as we connect. the plates there is a rush of electricity round the 
wire and we want to. investigate the nature of the current so produced. 
Although the theory of Maxwell which we shall eventually adopt states that 
the current is even in this case closed by an aethereal displacement current 
in the space between the condenser plates, we shall not make much direct 
use of the idea because we can avoid the difficulty here by imagining that 
the plates of the condenser are so very near together that we may practically 
regard the circuit as’ a complete one, in that the small distance between the 
plates is too small to make any difference to such quantities as the resist- 
ance and self-induction coefficients, which may in any case be considered 
as experimentally determinate. 


In Ampére’s time the ‘question was tested experimentally to see if it was 
an ordinary current circuit, the method being to make the connecting wire 
into a solenoid and to examine whether an iron needle stuck in it during the 
discharge became magnetised. This was found to be the case but there was 
a certain irregularity in the phenomena in that the magnetism induced along 
the needle was sometimes in one direction and sometimes in the other. This 
irregularity was quite a mystery until Helmholtz suggested that the discharge ~ 
was an oscillation. There was in the circuit a considerable amount of inertia 
and so the rush in one direction always overdid itself and got past the 
equilibrium position and thus had to swing backwards and forwards until 
killed by damping. In such a case it would of course be largely a matter of 
chance whether the first, second, third or any subsequent swing gave the 
preponderating magnetisation to the needle. Kelvin developed the idea 
more precisely a few years later. 


483. We shall adopt an equilibrium theory, of course, so that at each 
instant the current will practically. have settled down so that it is the same 
across every cross section of the wire and corresponds to the equilibrium 
value if all the other conditions pertaining at that instant could be main- 
tained invariable. We shall thus be able to define our theory in terms of the 
current J in the circuit. The above simple experiment shows that such a 
current has associated with it a magnetic field in which there will be a certain 
amount of energy measured by 

1 aJ? 
poe cae 
c being the coefficient of self-induction of the circuit. This of course again 
implies that the magnetic field at each instant is that steady field corre- 
sponding to the current at that instant. 
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We have now a condenser in the circuit and if its capacity b is large the 
electrostatic energy in the system is no longer negligible. In fact if @ is 
the charge at any instant on the condenser plates (+ @ on one and — @ on 
the other) the electrostatic potential energy W of the system is practically 

nee 
| Oe eb: 
which is that of the condenser. The potential energy of the whole system 
is practically confined to the condenser, the other parts being of small 
capacity and carrying also a small charge. 


The current at any instant along the discharging wire may be expressed 
as the rate of diminution of charge on the condenser or 


dQ 
| emi rye 
so that the kinetic energy in the circuit is 
la /dQ\? 
Paso (a): 
If also there is a resistance & in the circuit there is a dissipation of energy 
at a rate k.J2 


per unit time. This can be introduced into the general dynamical scheme 
by using the dissipation function which for this case is 


FB = tks? 


On the mechanical analogue of these things the inverse capacity = appears 


1 
b 
as a coefficient of elasticity, the self-induction a as a modulus of electric 
inertia, and the resistance k as a coefficient of’ electric resistance. 


484, As there is but one variable in the system, viz. Q, it 1s sufficient 
to apply the generalised energy principle to solve the problem; it gives 


4 
the total amount by which the internal energy of the system falls is equal 


to the energy dissipated, which reappears in the form of heat; this is Joule’s 


result. Thus : 
OH Le Ge tLe ah y dQ)? 
alas (a) +a@|--#(@)- 
The equilibrium theory assumption now asserts that both a and 5 are constant, 


a statical distribution being attained at each instant, so that the equation 
reduces to 


dQ ck dQ 


C 
dt ' a dt Pawo, 
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the solution of which determines the complete circumstances of the affair. 
This equation, first obtained by Kelvin, is easily solved, for if 


Q= ee 
; ke 
is a solution then p+ — Pt == ig IE 
ke ie Sache 
or - Es /-) 


say p, and p., so that the complete solution of the equation is of a type 
Q = Qie™’ + Qoe™. 
There are two distinct types of solution of an equation of this kind. If 


"2 S -Ta) 
q =+(5 4a? 


is positive, le. 1f k< af > imaginary values are obtained for p and the 


solution is an oscillatory one. In this case we can in fact write the general 


solution in the form 
_ het 
Q=Q,e 2¢s1n [gt + kel], 


the integration constants Q,) and xy being obtained from the initial conditions. 


485. If the resistance R is practically negligible or the conduction 
nearly perfect, the solution reduces to 


Q =O sin (vers +x) 


ee 
and represents a permanent oscillation of period 
2ar a 
C 


Even if & is sensible its effect on the period is practically always negligible; 
in fact in the general case 


I~ ab 4a? / ab \ Bo ph ene? 
so that the period of the oscillation is increased in the ratio 


k?cb 
Lone Ly 


the effect of k thus being of the second order and therefore negligible unless 
k is very big. This is a general result in dynamics, when the dissipation is 
comparatively small its effect'on the period is of the second order of smallness ; 
the main effect of resistance is in damping the amplitude, which gradually 
decreases to zero. 
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Sometimes however the resistance is so very considerable that it actually 
destroys the periodic nature of the motion altogether. This is the case 


when k > N; = when the solution is of the type 


Rt 
| Q=Qe 2%, 
so that the discharge falls off in one direction only dying down to zero. A 
swinging pendulum in a liquid settles down at once if the viscosity is very 
big. 

Helmholtz’s suspicions are therefore entirely corroborated. The 
theoretical possibility of these oscillatory discharges in a condenser was 
however first recognised by Kelvin. The formula obtained above for the 
period of-the undamped discharge is in fact known after him as Thomson’s 
formula. In order that the period-may be large we must have a or b or both 
very big. We might for instance increase a by bringing iron into the field : 
practically however this method leads us into further difficulties because iron 
behaves so erratically that the simplicity of the above solution is spoilt. 
The iron cannot respond quick enough to such rapid oscillations. 


486. To illustrate the various points more vividly let us take a special 
case given by Abraham*. The capacity 6} is that of a spherical condenser 
with radii 10 cm. and 10°2 cm. with a dielectric medium of constant 5. In 
the electromagnetic units adopted this gives a capacity 


This condenser is discharged through a circuit of resistance 1 ohm and 
coefficient of self-induction a=c.107cm. In absolute units k = 10* so that 
in this case 


Keb _ 


ts 4.10-7 approx. ; 


the influence of the resistance on the frequency is therefore extremely slight 
and we can use Thomson’s formula. This gives for the period 


2ar pat = 4.10-*sec. approx., 


and the corresponding wave length is 


A= 10% cm. 
The damping constant is 
i _ 5 
7 ch 
: . 1 1 
so that in ‘02 of a second the amplitude has been decreased by 5 718° 


* Theorie der Elektrizitdt, 1. p. 292. 
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but during this time about 600 oscillations have occurred so that the rate of 
reduction of the amplitude from period to period is slow. 


These results are of the order of those first experimentally determined 
by Feddersen*, who examined the spark of the discharge by a revolving 
mirror. In such a case the equilibrium theory certainly does apply because 
the dimensions of the whole system are very small compared with the wave 
length of the oscillation, and the state of affairs is at each instant practically 
the smoothed out equilibrium one. The actual distinguishing characteristics 
of Maxwell’s theory are therefore not appreciable in such cases so that it 
was necessary to get beyond the limits where this analysis applies by creating 
much faster electrical oscillations. 


487. From Thomson’s formula it follows that we can theoretically 
reduce the wave length by decreasing the capacity or self-induction. This 
was accomplished experimentally by H. Hertzt, who was the first to demon- 
strate the existence of electric waves of sufficiently short wave length. The 
original form of exciter adopted by Hertz was in the form of that shown 
diagrammatically in the figure, this form having very little capacity and 
induction. When the current in the wire is concentrated 
into a small cross section, when the strands, as it were, 
of the current are close together the induction in the 
circuit is very large, but if they are spread out a bit the 
inductance is smaller. A similar argument applies to 
the electrostatic phenomena and shows that the energy 
is large if the charges are concentrated together, but 
small if they are spread out over large areas far apart. 
This is the distinction between the form of circuit adopted 
by Hertz and that discussed above. In our case the 
elastic spring is almost entirely confined to the space 
between the condenser plates and the inertia is in the 
actual circuit wire connecting them so that both the 
electrokinetic and electrostatic energies are very large. 
In the Hertzian form things are much more spread out. 
The theory above however does not apply to a case of 
this kind because the quasi-stationary conditions are no 
longer satisfied. It was in fact this electric oscillation 
with tremendously short period that sent out the electric 
waves detected by Hertz. In such cases an appreciable 
part of the energy of the system is dissipated in the form ~ 
of radiation: this loss is not accounted for by the present theory where the 


* Pogg. Ann. 103, p. 69. 
+ Untersuchung iiber die Ausbreitung der elektrischen Kraft. English translation by D. E. 
Jones (London, 1900). Cf. below, ch. xii. 
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only dissipation is in the currents driving against the friction and converting 
their energy into heat according to Joule’s law. 


On the Maxwellian theory the oscillation of the concentrated electric 
field between the plates of the condenser represents a violent disturbance 
' In the aether, which if quick enough should send out electric waves of dis- 
turbance through the aether: such waves carry energy away with them. 
An analogy is provided by the vibrations of a tuning fork in air. If the 
vibrations are slow the fork does not send out sound waves, because the 
air has time to get round the moving prong and settle down at each instant : 
the motion of the fork is thus independent of the air because such slow 
alternations cannot get hold of the elasticity in the air. If however the 
vibration is rapid the air has no time to get out of the way and there is a 
compression caused which relieves itself away in a sound wave. 


488. The general electrodynamical theory of currents*. The develop- 
ments in the previous paragraph illustrate in the various simple cases the 
application of ideas of ordinary dynamics to the solution of electrodynamic 
problems concerning the action and interaction of linear current systems, the 
results obtained being entirely consistent with the experimental facts. We 
have not however got beyond applications of the energy principle and this 
is not sufficient for the general discussion of any system with more than one 
degree of freedom. It is therefore very desirable that we should have, if 
possible, a general principle from which all the results, statical or dynamical, 
can be deduced for the most general system. We shall now show that we 
can adopt the more general results of analytical mechanics into a scheme 
which will enable us to deduce from the expressions for the kinetic and 
potential energies already obtained all the equations of a system of linear 
currents with any number of degrees of freedom. By applying Lagrange’s 
dynamical equations to the more general problem expressed in a definite 
manner we are again led to results which are in entire agreement with the 
experimental facts. 


Following Maxwell we assume that in the field of any system of electric 
currents there is some motion of which we cannot take direct cognisance. 
The kinetic energy of this motion is that energy which we have already 
obtained as the electromagnetic energy in the field; Maxwell calls it the 
electrokinetic energy. For a system of stationary or quasi-stationary 
currents it appears as a quadratic function} of the current strengths in the 
various circuits, the coefficients in which depend merely on the forms and 
relative positions of the various circuits. 


489. Whatever mechanical analogy we adopt in the application of 
dynamics to electric currents we are evidently always involved in the class 


* Cf. Maxwell, Treatise, 11. chs. v—vii. | 
+ If there is no iron about. 


28—2 
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of motions which Helmholtz described as cyclic. The parameters which de- 
termine the instantaneous position of such a system are of two kinds: (1) the 
parameters of the first kind which are of the general type of coordinates in 
mechanics. These parameters occur in general in the expression of the kinetic 
energy with their differentials with respect to the time. To this group belong, 
in the present instance, those geometrical parameters which determine the 
position of the circuits: (ii) the parameters of the second group on the other 
hand, which are the coordinates of the cyclic motion, do not themselves 
appear in the expression for the kinetic energy, only their time rates of change 
being involved. If the kinetic energy is known to,be correctly expressed 
in terms of the coordinates and velocities explicitly we have therefore no 
difficulty in separating the coordinates into their respective classes. But in 
systems where the internal connections are only partially known, a difficulty 
may occur, in as far as in obtaining the expression for the kinetic energy, it | 
may have been convenient or even necessary to introduce the generalised 
momenta in the cyclic motions, in order to obtain a usable expression. Tor 
example in the hydrodynamical analogue, in determining the forcives between 
cores in problems of cyclic motion, the circulations in terms of which the 
energy is usually expressed, must be treated as generalised momenta. It is 
therefore necessary and essential to have a clear view of the circumstances 
which determine whether the various quantities which enter into the specifica- 
tion of the energy are to be classed as velocities or momenta. The basis 
of the distinction between these two classes of quantities is of course funda- 
mental; it is to be found in the way in which they occur in the Hamiltonian 
analysis of the dynamical problem. The essential property of a velocity is 
that it is a perfect differential coefficient with respect to the time; any 
function involving rate of change of configuration, which enjoys this property, | 
so that its time integral is a function of position only may be taken to be 
a velocity; provided we, if need be, contemplate also a corresponding force. 
On the other hand, any such function of the rate of change of configuration, 
even though it be a perfect differential with respect to the time, must be treated 
as a momentum, if it is known to remain constant with time while no external 
forces are applied to it; forifit were a velocity, linked up with other velocities, 
its constancy in the free motion could not usually fit in with the analytical 
theory. | 


490. In the theory of cyclic fluid motion, the circulations being constant, 
must thus be taken as momenta,.and, when the energy is expressed in terms 
of them, it must be modified before the forcives can be derived from it in the 
manner of Lagrange and Hamilton. In the theory of electrodynamics, on 
the other hand, the electric currents are not unalterable with the time, even 
if no applied electromotive forces are applied, and as they are the differential 
coefficients with respect to the time of definite physical quantities, the charges 
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of electricity, they may be taken as the velocities, provided we recognise 
the play of the corresponding (electromotive) forces. 

In the electrodynamics of complete circuits however there is no reason, 
in that theory taken by itself, why the functions defined hereinafter as the 
electrokinetic momenta should not be taken as the velocities instead, if so 
desired, for they satisfy all the above conditions, though of course the 
corresponding forcives would be of quite different types from the usual ones. 
This remark is in illustration of the fact that the distinction between momenta 
and velocities is to a certain extent one of convenience. We shall however 
adopt the method indicated on account of the enormous difficulties underlying 
this suggested alternative. : 


491. The system we shall treat will consist of n-conducting circuits 
‘carrying currents J,, Jy, .:. J,. We have therefore n-cyclic coordinates 
in which the velocities are J,, Jz, ..., in addition to a certain number of 
ordinary geometrical coordinates 0,, 05, ... 0, which determine the relative 
configuration of the system. The actual cyclic coordinates may be taken 
as the integrals of the currents with respect to’ the time reckoned from a 
definite instant, i.e. the quantities Q,, Qs, ...QY, of electricity which since 
that instant have crossed any cross section of the respective conductors 

dQ; dQ, 
dy Sea ee 
The generalised force components corresponding to the cyclic-coordinates are 
the electromotive forces which work on the currents flowing. The work 
function of the forces applied in these coordinates would thus be 


Sia em 
T=1 


if we assume impressed electromotive forces H,, H,,... #H, in each circuit 
respectively, since the work of the electromotive force H in any virtual 
increase of the coordinate @ defined as above is HQ. 

We have also to include the virtual work of the applied mechanical forces 
if there are any. In the general Lagrangian method the generalised force 
component © which corresponds to the coordinate @ is the coefficient in the 
_ work done when that coordinate is alone altered. Thus 

SWe = XOSO. | 
If the forces are applied from without 6W would represent energy added to | 
the system. If they are merely forces exerted by one part of the system on 
another or against the external system the work in them would come from 
the energy of the system and must therefore be taken as — dWo. 


492. We have to take into account the resistances to the flow of the 
currents. These may be introduced either by including them in the 
generalised impressed or external force components corresponding to the 
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cyclic coordinates, or by the more general method involving the intro- 
duction of a dissipation function. If the resistances in the circuits are 
R,, R,, ... then on the first method the impressed electromotive forces in 
the separate circuits would have been respectively diminished by k,J,, 
RiJ,,...R,J,, in order to obtain the resultant force components. The 
more general method consists in the introduction of the function 
B= d(RiJ tte Bod f bis); 

into the general dynamical scheme. 

In order to obtain complete generality we shall assume that each circuit 
has included in it a condenser, or an appreciable capacity for storing energy. 
It is only in this case that the potential electric energy is at all comparable 
with the magnetic kinetic energy. If the original charges in these condensers 


were Wp,, QYo,, --. then the general potential energy function for the system 
would be 


W = 43, (Qo, — Q-)? + Ere (Qs, — O) (Qo, — Q)> 


and the product*terms would be negligible-in most cases if the condenser 
in each circuit is of such a form as to concentrate its field sufficiently to 
prevent mutual influence with the others. 

We shall leave out of account any so-called permanent magnets or 
magnetisable substances in which the magnetisation is not capable of following 
the field without hysteretic loss. ‘Permanent’ magnets are in reality far 
from permanent and are indeed very erratic things; their properties are 
very indefinite and a theory including them becomes largely an empirical 
subject. We may thus regard the coefficients of induction of the circuits 
to be dependent merely on the geometrical configurations in the circuits. 


493. The electrokinetic energy of the system is, as before, given by 

te /dQn IQ, AQ, 

This is kinetic energy of some kind; we do not as before need to know of 
what kind. We only want its amount in suitable terms to enable us to 


apply general dynamical methods; this is the great advantage of the present 
line of attack. 


We must now also include the kinetic energy of the movement of the 
material conductors because the material conductors involved may possess 
very considerable masses. The positions and general configurations of these 
masses are as before specified by the generalised coordinates 0,, 02, ... On 
and the kinetic energy corresponding to them will be denoted by T, so that 
the total kinetic energy is given by : 


P+T\; 


T, is of course a quadratic function of 6,, 65,... 6, in which the coefficients 
are functions of 0, ... 6. 
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For absolute generality we should include in the complete expression for 
the kinetic energy terms involving such things as (Q,6,) but this would be 
getting beyond our theory. In all realisable cases and certainly in all 
those cases where an equilibrium theory is applicable the electric changes 
adjust themselves so quickly compared with the slow motions of ordinary 
matter that the general electromagnetic system is at each moment sensibly 
in an equilibrium condition ; so that there is practically no interaction between 
the kinetic energies of the electromotive and material systems such as would 
arise from mixed terms in the energy function involving both their velocities 
—a fact verified experimentally by Maxwell. The expression for 7 thus 
represents completely the energy of the system as far as electromotive 
disturbances are concerned, whether the system is in motion or not. It is 
therefore sufficient for the determination of the electrical conditions. The 
other part 7, is solely the ordinary kinetic energy of motion of the conductors 
and is alone necessary for the determination of the mechanical relations of 
the electrodynamic field. 


494. We can now proceed to apply any of the usual methods of 
obtaining the equations of the motion in the various coordinates, electrical 
and geometrical. The most general method involves a use of the principle 
of least action which represents the most general principles of dynamics 
in their most condensed form. If the system is governed by dynamical] laws 
at all, we have merely to obtain the energies in their most compact form 
and then to substitute them in this principle. Lagrange’s principle of least 
action is in fact the infallible method to apply to all dynamical systems and 
is the one which avoids the investigation every time of the conditions 
peculiar to each case. We shall however find it more convenient for the 
present case, in which we have actually determined the form of the functions, 
to take the slightly less general form of the principle which is contained by 
the expression that the motion is determined by the ordinary Lagrangian 
equations in dynamics. 


If we apply the general dynamical equations to the electrical coordinates 
first we find that there is an equation for each circuit of a type 


o(T+T OW OF 
ee ee ee 
di 00), 00), 0, oQ, 
but since 7, is a function of the 6’s and 6’s and does not contain either Q, 
or Q, this reduces to 
a (20) _ on OW _ Oe _ 
5 dt \0Q,/  8Q, 2Q, OQ, 
There are as many of these equations as there are circuits and so they are 
sufficient to determine the electrical motions in the circuits. 
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495. On the analogy with the ordinary Lagrangian equations the term 


5m 
0d, OQ, 
is the applied force acting in the coordinate. The term on the other side 
d £ (= ) geil 
di\dQ,/ OQ,’ 
which, since the actual coordinates Q,, Q.... Q, corresponding to the cyclic 
velocities J,, J.,... do not explicitly occur in any of the functions involved 
so that for each circuit 
oe, 
OQ, 
d oT 
reduces to di oI,’ 


represents what Kelvin called the ‘kinetic reaction’ of the system, taken in 
D’Alembert’s sense. In*the electrical case the applied electromotive force 
is balanced by the kinetic reaction of the changing current. 


But 


oT 
ad, = Opyd + Apgd g + +0. Ornd ns 


and differential coefficients of 7 with respect to the cyclic velocities are the 
momenta in the respective coordinates; we call them the cyclic momenta. 
We see at once that they are identical for each circuit with the magnetic 
induction flux through the circuit; we can therefore describe them, after 
Maxwell, as the electrokinetic momenta of the circuits. The electrokinetic 
reactions to the variation of these momenta are determined as usual by 


d /oT d é 
— Gaz) => ai Unde + 
so that they correspond exactly to the induced electromotive forces in the 
circuits. We thus deduce that Faraday’s law is quite consistent with the 


general dynamical hypothesis, even in the most general case when the current 
circuits are in motion. 


496. We have above limited ourselves to the application of the 
dynamical analysis to the cyclic coordinates, thereby determining the elec- 
trical motions only. We must now apply the same method to find the 
equations corresponding to the geometrical coordinates which determine 
the configurations of the conducting circuits. For each geometrical coordi- 
nate 0, we have an equation of type 3 ; 


do(T+T,) 0(74+7,) _ow oF 
dt 06, 06, G0, 06, — 


a 
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which since 4 = 0 can be put in the form 
r 


dat) af, _ 9 _ OW ar, OF 

iu( 06, 00, 06, 20, 06, 

The two terms on the right represent with signs changed the kinetic reaction 
of the circuits to ordinary motions. . The terms on the right 


ow ar 
| e+ 

represent the mechanical force exerted by the system in the coordinate @,. 
The second part arises from the electrokinetic energy of the system and the 
first from the electrostatic part. We call the former the electrodynamic 


forces and the others the electrostatic ones. 


We thus see that the electrodynamic forces of stationary currents always 
tend to increase the electrokinetic energy 7. We then speak of — T in 
this sense as the electrodynanuc potential of the system; it plays the part 
of the force function of the electrodynamic forces. This is Neumann’s 
result *. 


Prof. Larmory criticises the above argument on the ground that the 
mechanism that links the mechanical and electrodynamical systems together 
is too complicated to be treated otherwise than statically. Such a procedure 
is however quite sufficient for our purposes because the mechanical changes 
in the conductors, as already explained, have usually a purely statical aspect 
compared with the extremely rapid electric disturbances. Larmor puts the 
argument in the following manner. A small displacement of the system 
increases 7' by 67’; this increase must come from some source; if we suppose 
for the moment, to avoid complications, that there is no dissipation, we see 
that this energy must come from the energy of the material system. During 
the displacement the electromotive system-is at each instant sensibly in an 
equilibrium condition so that somehow, by means of unknown connecting 
actions, the displacement alters the mechanical energy by — 67 and of this, 
considered as potential energy, the mechanical forces are the result. The 
expression 7’ given above with its sign changed thus appears as the potential 
energy of the mechanical electrodynamic forces acting between the material 
conductors which carry the currents. This is the result as deduced above. 


497. The general conclusions thus arrived at are in perfect agreement — 
with the actual facts of the phenomena. Consider for example the case of 
two rigid conductors, the one fixed and the other moveable about a fixed 
point, and suppose the currents maintained constant or that there is no 

* “Ueber ein allgemeines Prinzip der mathematischen Theorie der induzierten Stréme,” 


Berlin. Abhdg. (1848). 
+ Phil. Trans. A, 185 (1894), p. 761. 
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resistance in the circuits to cause dissipation. The electrokinetic energy 
of the system then alters by an amount which is determined solely by the 
alteration of a4.J,J,; but this is proportional to a,,J,, the number of tubes 
of induction in the field of the first conductor which passes through the 
second. The second moveable conductor will thus always tend to turn so 
as to enclose as many as possible of the lines of induction in the field of the 
first current. . 


The deductions are also true for non-rigid or flexible circuits, wherein the 
coefficients @1, Gyo, ... of self-induction are variable. 


The success of these investigations points to the conclusion that the laws 
of electrodynamics can be all deduced from the general equations of mechanics, 
and a conclusion of this kind is of immense importance for our future specula- 
tions. Whatever view we may hold of the actions underlying such physical 
phenomena we must nevertheless admit the importance of the discovery that 
the motions of ponderable bodies and electrodynamic phenomena are subject 
to the same laws. We’ need not necessarily regard this close connection 
between mechanics and electrodynamics as providing any evidence of a 
mechanical basis for electrical phenomena. We might just as well say that 
it favours the view that mechanical laws have an electrodynamic basis. This 
latter point of view is in fact characteristic of the general trend of modern 
physical speculations. 


498. On the solution of the equations for circuits with capacity and 
induction. We can now proceed to discuss the numerical solution of the 
equations representing the conditions in a set of n-circuits with capacity and 
induction. We have then the kinetic and potential energies and the dis- 
sipation function in the form 


a TiesiBit (Vink Blane 


Ors Whe. OER: 
2W aol 4 Pane A Forse 4 2 
dQ, 
oF —=R, (SY, 


and in addition there are the impressed electromotive forces Z,, Ey, ... Ep 
in the respective circuits. 


The general equations are then of the type 


so) +5y-& 

OW, 00, ewe ; 

from which one or two important conclusions can be directly inferred. The 
complete solution of the equations in all their Bones ay will be examined 
at a later stage in the discussion. 


- 
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If the solution shows that the currents are periodic forced vibrations with 
a frequency n then all the quantities may be treated as dependent on the 
time by the factor e*"* and thus we can have 


d (= ) Sor 
1 Pearre| Bocas: Laer 
W\3Q,/ — 8Q, 
and when » increases indefinitely we must have 
ee 
0Q, 


in each circuit. Thus in the case of enormously rapid vibrations of the 
currents, their distribution in the various conductors is independent of the 
resistances and is determined by the fact that the kinetic energy (and not 
the dissipation) function is a minimum. 


A similar remark applies when the question under consideration is one of 
initial impulse effects. 


This explains why it is that when a rapidly alternating current is sent 
along a wire, the current really only travels in the outer layer of the wire; 
the mean distance between the various filaments in the current being thereby 
increased and their mutual inductance and the kinetic energy of the field 
decreased to their minimum values. 


499. When W =0 it is convenient to express everything in terms of 
_ dQ, 

ae: 
the quantities H, representing impressed electromotive forces are constant, 
the currents are determined directly by the linear equations 


oF 
Od, ona E,, 


which express the condition that the function 
(fF — 2E,J,) 
is a minimum. If all the E’s are zero this is Joule’s law of minimum 


dissipation for steady currents. The above is the more generalised form 
including impressed electromotive forces. 


the currents J, Thus in the problem of steady electric flow when all 


500. The general problem dealing with forced vibrations in circuits 
with potential energy can easily be reduced to the simpler case when W = 0 
if attention is directed to the following point. 


In the most general case in which | 
W=2 Op, Q,? tr 2b, 59, Qs; 


the equations for each circuit are of the form 


. , OF 
Ayydy + Aygd g + es Ont n +.05191 + 55292 + ve binQn + od, = #,, 
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but when vibrations proportional to say cos pt are in progress in the circuit 


dJ,. bs q? Qr _ 
“dt “diz —P 20» | 


and thus the re above reduces to , 
Bra\ 3 EN RO eB 
(ay — ald + (a2 - ay Jy + Sab pees) 

and then it is of cohtae the type obtained without a potential energy 
function. | 

This remark allows us to simplify our ree by omitting the potential 
energy part altogether. When the solution is obtained we may at any time 

oF ys ; Digs 

generalise it to include these cases, by the introduction of a,, — P in place 
of any induction coefficient a,,. In following this course we must be prepared. 
to admit negative values of these coefficients a,,. 

We can now illustrate these general principles by the exact solution of 
the equations in a few special cases*. 


001. A single current circuit with resistance and induction only: here 


we have | 
2T = a2, 
oF = RQ?, 
Wee); 


and the equation of motion assumes the form 
Fishy ; 


where # is the impressed force. We use J for the current strength in the 
circuit and then 

aJ + RJ = E, 
and the integration of this equation determines completely the time variation 
of the current intensity J. Two cases present themselves. 


(1) # constant. In this case we have, since a and & are constants, 


Rt 
ee - —i Vea, 


The integration constant C is determined from the initial conditions. If at 
the time ¢=0 the circuit is closed and the constant. electromotive force 
applied we shall have J = 0 initially and thus 


) 

R ’ 

* These examples are given by Maxwell and Rayleigh, “The Theory of Sound,” Phil. Mag. 
Pp g y yielg 


[5], 21 (1886), p. 369; Proc. R. S. 48 (1891), p: 203. Cf. also J..J. Thomson, Recent Researches 
in Electricity and Magnetism (Oxford, 1893). 


C= 
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E ft 
or J = — (1 ae, «) P 
R aft ’ Pgs 
the constant me called the ‘time constant,’ determines the rate of increase 


of the current up to its steady value J = es which corresponds to Ohm’s law. 


R 
(2) # periodic: say 
EK = Ey, sin pt, 
we have then aJ + RJ = Ey sin pt; 


the solution of this equation will, as is well known, be the same as the imaginary 
part of the solution of the simpler equation 


We try a solution of the form 


4 Se J ger, 
which will satisfy if J, (ap + Rk) = E,, 
oe ae, 
i.e. if or ga 


The solution of our first equation is then the imaginary part of the function 
Eye? — Hy (R — arp) e*”* 
R+aip”  (R?+a%p) * 5 


E e (ipt—é@) 
or of en SETA 
V R2 + a>? 
where ot tan 6 = 7 . ’ 
We have therefore 
E, 
J = — sin iv 
VR? + a Gene: 
The complete solution is este 
E, Ri 
ene pant Ee taste a, 


V R? + a?p? 


the integration constant C oe noe determined by the initial conditions: 
if these are again such that J = 0 when ¢ = 0 then 


i, sin 6 
VR +a 22 
Thus Jas: esl ae (sin (pt — 6) + crest a). 
VR? + ap? 


The second part of the solution is however unimportant except for a considera- 
tion of the initial establishment of the steady oscillating current finally 
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established. If we consider the conditions started at some remote past time 


the solution is represented correctly by the one term 
VR? + ap? 


The phase of the current therefore lags behind the phase of the impressed 


force by an amount 0 = tan-1 Bs which amounts to a quarter phase when 
p is infinitely large. 


We also see that the ratio of maximum current to maximum impressed 
force is 


1 
VR? + ap?’ 
this ratio in the steady case being 
] 
ie 


Thus if p is very much bigger than the current is greatly reduced by the 


self-induction. The quantity VR? + ap? is called the ‘impedance’ in the 
circuit for the given periodic disturbance. 


When we introduce an appreciable capacity into the circuit (perhaps 
a Leyden jar) the current is again increased. This case is easily solved on 
the above lines. 


902. Two detached circuits without capacity influencing one another 
only by induction. - 
We shall examine the effect on the second circuit of the instantaneous 
establishment and subsequent maintenance of a current J, in the first circuit. 


At the first moment the question is one of the function 7 only, where 
2D = Ay I 1? + 2WyI Sy + oJ y”, 


and the solution is to be obtained by making 7’ a minimum under the condition 
that J, has the given value. Thus initially 


eb 
Os a US 
; B20 
and accordingly after a time ¢ 
t 
J. =a Je Qoo 5 
tap 


R, is the resistance of the circuit. The whole induced current as measured 
by a ballistic galvanometer is 


i. Jylt = — BI, 


in which ay, does not appear. 
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The current in the secondary circuit due to the cessation of a previously 
established steady current J, in the first circuit is the opposite of the above. 


The general equations for two detached circuits as above may be obtained 
in the usual manner from the above form of T and 


2F pee Iie Fe + Rad 3? 
Thus | el eh Bight + el ae E,, 
AyyJy oe Ago » + oJ, = Ep. 
If a harmonic electromotive force 
Bae, 
act in the first circuit, and the second circuit be free from imposed forces 
(£, = 0) we have on elimination of. J, 
: a og rns Dos 
J c (a ee 12 22 ) - R a 12 
i} P 4 Pp Poo? + R,? ub " E 
showing that the reaction of the secondary circuit upon the first is to reduce 
the inductance by . 


eae 
Pi %2" A 
hr 2 

Pde." + Ry 


and to increase the resistance by 


PP ayy* hy 
PP Ag." + Re? 


503. Let us now consider two circuits in parallel. 


Firstly it is not necessary to include the influence of the leads outside the 
points of bifurcation; for provided there be no mutual induction between 
these parts and the remainder, their inductance and resistance enter into the 
result by simple addition. 


Under the sole operation of resistance the total current J would divide 
itself between the two conductors (of resistances R, and R,) in the parts 
Ry fy 
RMR, and Ri Ree 


and we may conveniently so choose the second coordinate that the currents 


in the two conductors are in general 


Rk, R, Uy 

~ : — J I’, 

RCD lag eg RE | 

J still representing the total current in the leads. The dissipation function 
found by multiplying the squares of the above currents by $R, and 3, is 


1 RR, 


J24+4(R, +B) J, 
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also 41, G2, Gq being the induction coefficients of the two branches 


pe u dyke,” ur. 2a,.h, Ry + Agehty? J? 
2 (fy, + BR)? 
re Saat R R 
mae cua ve) abr aaa kata ma ee a9) Fy JT’ + $ (Gq — 2g + Age) J”. 


Thus in the notation . 
o. Ay,k,” + 2dy.hy Ry + Ay.hy? 


ay (R, ‘ R,) 
eas (@y; ~ Gy) Ry + (G49 — oe) Ay 
A Rk, + Ry ; 


Ags = M41 — 2A. + Ags, pi Be po=h, + R,, 
we have 2 = py J2 + pv, 
27 = ay, J? + Bayyd dS’ + aged ", 
and we are then in the same case as previously discussed. We thus see at 
once that the effective resistance R and the effective inductance a of the 
combination* are obtained as 


aka 
19 
Rep ee ga ae 
PO Pe 
2 . 
P42 + Ago - 


Pago” + po” 
By substitution and reduction we find that 
Ss RR, (Ry + Re) + p? [Ry (dy. — G9)? + Re (Au — Ayo)" | 


R > 
, (Ry + Ry)? + p? (dq, — 2ayy + Ago)? 
phe Pia thas se haa kes Big si aa thas PAG Ga Teter) Aisirre Sea pes) 
(Ry + Ry)? + p? (dy — 2Ayy + App)? ; 


in which (dy, — 2d4. + @g9) and (44439 — a9”) are both positive by virtue 
of the nature of 7. 


5904. As p increases from zero, we see that R continually increases and 
that a continually decreases. 
When p is small 
1 RR, ive dy, KR,” + 2a,.R, Ry + Ak? 
R,+ R,’ (A, + R,)? 
in this case the distribution of the main current between the conductors is 
determined by the resistances. 
On the other hand when P. is very great 
Rew Ba Ma = aa)? + Bs (un = ais)” 
(441 — 204. + 9)? 
fendi SEEN RS 49” 
Ay — 2042 + Ago” 


5) 


* Defined as the effective constants in the solution for the total current J. 
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in this case the distribution of the currents is independent of the resistances, 
being determined as usual so that the ratio of the currents in the two con- 
ductors is 

22 ~ Ae 

dy, — Ay2 
When the conductors exert no mutual induction the formulae are simpler : 
Qo = 0 and so 

Da RyRy (Ry + Ry) + p? (Ry dey” + Rody") 
| (fy + Bs)? + p? (ayy + G22)” 


Ss Ha eae A A a 
(R, + Re)? + p? (dy, + M2)" 


505. The more general form of these results applicable to the case of n 
current circuits in parallel can be similarly treated. Let J, be the current 
in the leads, J,, J,, ... J,, the currents in the wires; we may assume, for sim- 
plicity, that there is no mutual induction between the wires and the leads. 
Let a,, be the self-induction and k, the resistance of the wire through which 
the current-is J,, a,, the coefficient of mutual induction between this wire 
and the wire through which the current is J,. Let a, be the self-induction, 
ry the resistance of the leads, 4, the electromotive force in the external circuit; 
we shall suppose that this varies as e’?#. The current through the leads and © 
those through the wires in parallel are connected by the relation 


OPES Been y) e 


so that these variables are not all independent. Thus in forming the general 
equations we may treat these currents as independent if we introduce an 
undetermined multiplier in the usual manner in connection with this relation : 
we then get 


(Ao¢p + ko) Jo + A= go, 
(Qy,0p + hy) Jy + ayyipdgt+... —A=0), | 
(4y20p) Jy + (dg9up + he) Fn +... ara = 0, 


eee eee eee eeoeee eee soe eoFHeFOTe Fee Hee eeHeeeeeee 


An pd 4 + Ayn Vp » + eee nae a — 9 
solving the last n-equations linearly we find 
er rk Mina ieee Bei iapeeeees 
Min itwA ee As, ue Abit Manabi. Aon” ) AS 
where 3 
A= | Aytp + hy, Aytp, ... Ayn tp 
| doy VD; ; 
L GintBy Ne Oantpy) ...  nagtp + hey 
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and A,, denotes the minor of A corresponding to the constituent in which 


Apq Occurs. Since 
Jg=di,t+dn+ seeg 


we have from the above equations 


Ay + Ascot «: + 2Ay, + 2Age +... A? 


substituting this value of A in the first equation for the currents we find 


S 
where Sl ee ee 


whence the self-inductance and impedance of the leads can be deduced ; 
their expressions are however in general very complicated, but they take as 
usual comparatively simple forms when 7p is either very large or very small. 


A 
(ayip + Ka + 3) JG eae do; 


506. When 7p is very large 


S Pp S’ S72 ’ 
where 
D = | G1, ANY; Ain 
M91, A2; Aen 


and A,,’ is the minor of D corresponding to the constituent Gq, While 
Shee As ys Ags tweet 2Aygs tees 
Thus the self-inductance of the wires in parallel is in this case 
o 
y 
while the impedance is 


ipl es Ee eet dee, PA Wc pi be = te iy Ay ee Ao 


When vp 18 very small 


M1 | Up 204» ) 
A (Greats eee a 1 | 
Set sny nl ee pila eee le ee aie 


So that in this case the self-induction of the wires in parallel is 
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and the resistance is 


1 
ign 


When there is no induction between the wires in parallel, a,., go, ... all 
vanish; hence when 2p is very large the self-induction is 


1 
Lan ey 
; Ay, Age Onn 
and the impedance 
ky kp 
Oy? cu Aan” ah 


These are the general results. 


507. We shall now briefly consider the general case of any number 
of circuits: the investigation will apply whether the circuits are arranged 
so as to form separate circuits or whether some or all of them are metallically 
connected so as to form a network of conductors. 

Let J,, Jy,...J, be the variables required to fix the distribution of 
currents through the circuits; let 7’, the kinetic energy due to these currents, 
be expressed by the equation 

FE e= 4b (Ay 7? + dood 9? +... + Whyedidat ..-), 
while the dissipation function F is given by 
ee & (hy Ty? + hg 9? + «.. + Qkyod ado t+ ...). 
Let us suppose that there are no external forces of types J,, J, ... and that 
¢,, the external force of type J,, is proportional to e’?’. The equations 
giving the currents are 
(Qy,1p + hy) Jy + (Qaetp + ky) Jat... = $4; 
(a,,0p + ky) Ji + is = 0, 
by en eta ee ek Sree ree tee Te = 0. 
From the last (n — 1) of these equations, we have 


J, dn _ Is 


Bi i By CBiy 
where B,, denotes the minor of the determinant 
| Oytp + hy, agtp + hyp, 
hig VO ete f nce cena eahs ? 


eee err eeree sense eeense eno seeeoeeee eee eae eee 


corresponding to the constituent a,,ip +1p,; we shall denote the deter- 
minant by A. 
29—2 
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Substituting the values of J., Js, ... in the first equation, we have 


(Qy,0P + 14) Sy ca) a {casi + yy) By + nf Sr = 


which may be written in the ie 


A 
a Ii = $1- 


If a be written in the form Lip + R, where J and R are real quantities, 
11 
then ZL is the effective self-induction of the circuit and R the impedance. 


508. We have also . 
A * 
Bis Jy = = 1. 
If an te aornonge eke d, of the same period as ¢, acted on the second 
circuit, then the current J, induced in the first circuit would be given by 


A 
eg Jy =o. . 
Comparing these results we get Lord Rayleigh’s theorem, that when 
a periodic electromotive force F acts on a circuit A the current induced in 
another circuit B is the same in amplitude and phase as the current induced 
in A when an electromotive force equal in amplitude and phase to F acts 
on the circuit B. 


When there are only two circuits in the field 
(4y2tp ss kiy2)? 
Ay, tp + Koy ” 
if the circuits are not in metallic connection k,, = 0 and we have 
A (Pp? Ayo M49” pr hoa Ay9" 
By, 7 (1 aaapety ke) P+ bat alae bag 
Taus the presence of the second circuit diminishes the self- induction of the 
first by 


ee vp + ky, — 
Be 11UP 11 


2 2 
P°Go2419 

Ps ? 

ra + Keo" 


while it increases the impedance by 


2 2 
P ’K2A12 


2 m2 AE be 
Qos" p> + hoo 


5909. On the propagation of waves along a cable. We now turn to a 
final illustration of the principles of this chapter, which analyses. from a 
simple point of view a problem to be subsequently discussed in greater: 
detail. The subject hardly belongs to the title of the present chapter but it 
is convenient to include it in the general discussion at the present stage. 
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The problem concerns a very long cylindrical metallic conductor 
surrounded by a coaxial cylindrical metal sheath (somewhat like a cable but 
in this case the outer conductor is water). If we create an electrical distur- 
bance in the space between the metals at one end of the conductor, say by 
discharging a condenser into it, the complementary plates being connected 
to the inner and outer metallic coatings, then an electric disturbance in the 
form of a pulse wil! run along the conductor, in the sense that a disturbance 
of the otherwise statical electrical conditions will appear to run along the 
conductor much as a wave, representing a disturbance of the statical conditions 
of the liquid surface, runs along a water trough when started at one end. 
The general case discussed is one that really involves the application for 
a short time of a periodic disturbance at one end so that a group of electric 
waves runs along the conductor with a definite velocity of propagation and 
wave length. 


If we send a disturbance along the inner conductor these will be, as we 
have seen, a complementary disturbance in the outer conductor and the two 
are connected across with one another by the electrical field in the dielectric 
shell between. The apparent current in the inner conductor at any point 
produced by the instantaneous disturbance of the field is thus accompanied 
down the cable by the opposite and equal complementary current in the 
outer conductor. Thus the energy in the wave or disturbance is locally 
distributed and does not spread much, the outer conductor preventing this 
spreading. This means that we can calculate the induction and capacity of 
the cable as so much per unit length, because they arise merely as local 
effects between rieighbouring elements of charge and current. We shall thus 
assume that our cable has a self-induction a per unit length at the point 
distant s from the one end where the disturbance is started, a capacity b per 
unit length and also a resistance k. There may also be a certain dissipation 
by leakage across between the conducting core and the outer sheath, but we 
shall for the present neglect any effect of this kind. 


510. The current in the inner conductor will be measured by the amount 
of charge crossing the typical section per unit time, and may be denoted by 


a 
dt’ 


so that the kinetic energy of the current at this place will be of amount 
Z a *() 
dt 
s=8 1 a (dQ\? » 
r= |" 0 2¢ aed ae, 
integrated along the cable of length s,. 


per unit length, or in all 
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The charge on an element of length of the cable will be then equal to the 
difference of the charges which have crossed the sections bounding this length 
and will therefore be. 

dQ 
r= #3 ds, 
and since the capacity of this element is bds the potential energy of this 


charge element is 
dQ 
2b aie a8, 


or in all the potential energy will be 


Chon ig alt) Sf 


There is then the dissipation function which is similarly seen to: be 


% 8, k dQ\? 
P=|-5(3) ds. 


The coefficients a and b may change along the cable, that is they may be 
functions of s, but for the present analysis to be valid their rate of change 
must be slight in a length comparable with the wave length of the dis- 
turbance; the properties of such cables are not to change perceptibly in a 
length equal to that of the shortest wave transmitted along it. This 
implies that the cables must be uniform in a length large compared with the 
dimensions of their cross section (200 to 300 times is practically sufficient). 
The values of a, 6 and & will of course depend on the distribution of the 
current in the cross section. It appears that. if the alternations are slow, 
as in telegraphy, the current practically goes full bore, or is uniformly 
distributed over the cross section, but if the period is very small the current 
is confined to a very thin layer at the surface of the conductors. 


511. There is only one electric variable and we may use any of the 
usual methods of obtaining the equation of motion. The general method 
involves a use of the principle of least action, which, for a system with no 
dissipation and for which the potential and kinetic energies are Ms and T 
respectively, is expressible in the form 


5 “Cp W) dt = 
hy 


If however there is a dissipative function for the system it must be introduced 
as follows. If the generalised coordinates of the system are 6,, 0,,... and 
the corresponding velocities are @,, @,,... then the equation of action is 


modified by adding 
oF 
—- 80+ ...) dt 
ih th & 8 


2 
& 
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so that generally it assumes the form 
ts OF OF 
6(T—-W uy 60, + — 66 el dt, 
| ts ea 0: 0. ats 


In our case this equation is 


fea) [2 (2) 3 CY] e+ raf 2S2s00.~0 


The variation of the first integral with respect to the single independent 


variable Q is 
ta adQ d 1dQ d 
[a i E ap ae O°) — F ae 7s 00) | ds, 
wherein we have the two different variations — (60) and 7 (50), which are 


not however independent. We must therefore s rid of ae by integration 
by parts: this part of the variation is then equal to 


aa ete 7 sQds 
[eels (5 ae) 904 


and the total variation is thus equal to 


‘| 5 8Qds : [5 SY saat ; 


| s1 


Jee 


= feat [2 (¢32)- 2 (022) +12) s0a 


and this has now to vanish whatever 6Q may be. The arbitrary nature of 
SQ not only ensures that the terms at the limits vanish independently but 
that at every point of the conductor and at any time | 
d /adQ d /1dQ dQ 
GG) oe Sag) eee 
This is the differential equation which tells us how the disturbance travels. 
The terms at the limits give us the conditions at the ends of the cable and 
for the initial and final displacements and need not further trouble us. 


512. If the induction and capacity are constant along the cable the 
general equation becomes 


a d2Q 10 | 4f dQ _ 


o dt 7 bdet * ae — ° 
aU. kod 6.07) 
a de’ a dt ab ds’ 
This method of deriving this equation is that consistent with a strict dynamical 
theory of the subject. The argument can however be interpreted in purely 


@ 
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electrical language and the same equations are obtained. Our method of 
deduction from the principle of least action is however independent of any 
special argument at all. 


The solution of this equation is obvious. It is identical in form with 
the well known equation of propagation of damped waves along a string. 
The general type of solution is obtained as 


# Q nd Q, et (nt+ms) 
: WaT ak 
where 7 is real, = being the period of the wave, and m and n are connected 


by the equation | 
| eee ( ; a) | 
m? = — (n2+— }, 


C a 

so that -m is partly real and partly imaginary; say 
m= + ig, 

so that Q) =.Qye 8! esas, 


The current is thus damped out as it goes along the wire, by the frictional | 
resistance. 


513. If the resistance is small, or at least if the period is such that ae 
a 


is very small then the imaginary part of m is negligible, and the wave will 
travel along without any appreciable decrease in its amplitude. This con- 
dition is satisfied if n is large enough, that is if the oscillations are very fast. 
We have already seen the significance of this statement: the inertia of the 
current is then so large that the ordinary resistance, depending on p only, 
is comparatively ineffective. In such a case the equation assumes the 
simpler form 


PQ c¢ dQ 


Gia dos 
of which the general solution is 


Q = fi (s + qt) + fe (8 — Gt), 


: : ae: 
where Cy oa 
The electric disturbance then travels along the cable in a simple permanent 
wave form with velocity . 

Cy = hes 

ae ab’ 8 


514. If the resistance and the dissipation depending on it are not too 
big it is possible to approximate to the general form of solution of the 


equation | 
00) kb o) 1-08 


Os? Ot. c,2 Ot? 
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but the most general case requires more careful treatment. The most 
elegant solution is obtained by a method due to Riemann*. We first trans- 
form the equation by writing 


Q = geet, 
then, if 2A, = kbc, the equation for qg reduces to 
09q 4-61 A%y of 
Os? ¢,2 Ot? Auer Y- 


We next notice that + 
qa1, (2), 2=A, Vo? (t — 4)? — (8 — 8)? 


is a solution of this equation which we can temporarily denote by q’. It 
follows then that 


(Oo beg G8y te, 108g, 
0 Ga saa) - nett 
a Ga Fae elle eae are 
as Fed a) 04? t A106)? 
so that the integral . 
, 079 0q’ 0g dq’\ ds 
{| (4 ds — 9) a+ (¢ ot a) 


taken round the boundary of any region in the (s, ¢) plane, in which q, q’ 
are continuous functions with continuous derivatives, must vanish. Such a 
region is that bounded by the axis of s and the lines 


$— ¢,t = 8, — Cty, -S + Cyl = 81 + Cyl, 
and on the two latter lines g’ = 1 and ds = + c,dt. We conclude therefore 
by taking the integral in its three parts that 
t 8, +¢,4, , 079 0q’ Z| 
2 fa ds. 
Ys,,t, = Js, - e,t,,0 F Is,tet,0T o Caos q ot = ot 
This formula determines q as a function of the time ¢, and position s, on the 
cable in terms of the values of the function at the time ¢, = 0 between the 
points s,+ ¢t, and s,—ct,. If the time ¢,=0 is the initial instant of 
starting the signal and the conditions then are specified at all points by 


1 
| Kea Crt al Cot (8), 
it follows that at the s,-point at time ¢ the function q is determined by 


24 = f(s — ot) + £814 a) + | [ale + AAPG) ge] Lo) a 


- 81-—-C1 z 


where now z=), Vc,t2 — (s — 8,)?. 


* Riemann-Weber, Die partielle Differentialgleichungen der mathematischen Physik, Bd. u, 
(4th Ed.), p. 322. 
+ I (z) is the zero Bessel function with i imaginary argument. 
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515. To obtain some insight into the nature of the solution thus obtained 
let us take the particular case given by Heaviside where 


Tis\=¢(s) — Oy toro <5 0 
AS) = 9 (sl 0 10 = ee 


so that 2Qeret = Q, + Qo [ [z 9 (2) + duet od ds, 

| $—e,? z z 
provided s —c,t < 0; for all other values Q=0. This means that the wave 
disturbance extending backwards originally from the origin expands itself in 
the positive direction of the cable with velocity c,. The front of the wave 
is at all times distinctly marked but the amplitude of the disturbance in it 
is gradually being reduced on account of the resistance. 


The case of an impulse of finite length initially can be obtained by a 
combination of such solutions slightly displaced relative to one another. It 
appears in the general case that any definite wave figure travels along the 
cable with a general distinctness as regards its terminations fore and aft, but 
the resistance causes dissipation and distortion of the signal as it proceeds. 
In addition to this the wave leaves behind a general trail of disturbance of 
small but finite amplitude which itself gradually dies away by dissipation. 


516. It may however happen that the resistance is so very large or the 
period of the disturbance so very long that the damping term in the equation 
is of considerable importance and perhaps more important than the other part. © 
The affair does not then travel in a wave at all because it is damped out 
very quickly. The wave characteristic is thus eliminated by the resistance; 
in such a case the electric inertia in the circuit is comparatively inoperative 
and the elasticity works against the resistance; the circumstances are those 
of the diffusion of a charge along the cable and no wave motion exists. A 
sharp well-defined disturbance sent in at one end of the cable would then 
arrive at the other end in a very weak and distracted form. This is of course 
not desirable in signalling, where a sharp signal should turn out sharp and 
distinct at the other end. 


* 


CHAPTER XII 


ELECTROMAGNETIC OSCILLATIONS AND WAVES 


517. The general problem with electromagnetic waves. In the previous 
chapter we have confined our attention entirely to stationary or quasi- 
stationary electromagnetic systems, 1.e. systems in which the time of 
variation is small compared with the time taken by radiation to cross the 
system and we have in consequence found it unnecessary to consider the 
process by which the varying conditions established in one part of the field 
are smoothed out over the whole of the field by radiation. We shall now 
turn to the other side of the matter and make a special investigation of 
the radiation processes by which a given state of affairs is transferred from 
one part of the field to another. We have already had cause to investigate 
in a previous chapter a possible source of a very rapidly oscillating field 
(viz. that associated with a condenser discharging through an induction) in 
which we can no longer neglect the time taken to smooth out the field, and 
as this case has an important theoretical as well as practical bearing, we 

*shall examine it more closely by more general methods. 


The general problem is the investigation of the conditions in any electro- 
magnetic field consequent on a rapid alteration of the conditions in any one 
part of it; perhaps by discharging one conductor in the field by connecting 
it through an induction to another conductor in the same field. Complete 
generality will be obtained by the disposition of dielectric and other conducting 
bodies throughout the field, the whole being then included in one scheme. 


518. The generalised scheme adopted by Maxwell for the treatment of 
these cases has already been set out in detail, the underlying idea being 
to try and explain the electromagnetic phenomena by means of some 
action, mechanical or otherwise, transmitted from one body to the other 
by means of a supposed medium, the aether, occupying the space between 
them; the mode of action of this medium being completely specified 
by the two fundamental circuital relations of the theory. 


The essential point of this scheme involves the assumption of a quasi- 
current in the aether of density 
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which is equal to the time rate of change of the aethereal displacement. This 
current in addition to the real displacement current in the dielectrics of 
density* 


DENN ae en) Ey 

UR LA ase: oman! 
being sufficient to secure that all currents flow in complete cycles. We can 
thus adopt the two circuital relations of electrodynamics as descriptive of 


the general state of affairs. In their differential form they are 


ke curl H, 
C 
1 dB 
sara re At = curl E. 


These equations represent the simplest conception of a general electromagnetic 
theory of these things. They could not of course be right unless in addition 


div C = 0, 
and also div B = 0, 


the first being secured by Maxwell’s hypothesis and the second indicating 
that it is B and not H that must be used to count the flux of induction. 


519. These two dynamical equations expressing exact physical principles 
are independent of the constitution of the substances in which the action 
takes place. As however they involve four vectors they are not sufficient 
for a complete scheme and we must again introduce the constitutive relations 
depending on the nature of the media occupying the field. We have 
already had these relations; the first one expressing the total current as a 
function of the electric force is of the form 

ld 
C=oE + 7; (cE): 
the first term, representing the conduction current, expressing an exact 
relation as far as experiment can follow it, but the second expresses the best 
we can do in our theory; it represents however a fairly good approximation 
to the facts. The second relation between the magnetic induction and 
magnetic force also assumes the form 


B = wH, 


and in the simplest cases » is constant. This relation is however not so exact 
as the above. 


* Throughout this chapter where not otherwise specified we shall assume that linear iso- 
tropic relations hold between the electric and magnetic forces and the induced polarisations 
respectively. 
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These four relations represent Maxwell’s complete scheme: adopting the 
latter we can write the first two in the form | 


curl H = p7ok ack, 
C c at 
curl E = — & aH 
c dt 


We shall now limit the complete generality of our scheme by the assumption 
that there are no magnetic bodies present so that we can take = 1 every- 
where. 


520. We deduce at once that 
4Ino dE e¢ d?B dH 
= = curl — 
Oe 
— —ecurlcurlE 


= cV’E — cerad div E. 


ec dt | c di 


But we have 


dap = div cH, 
| _ (eB 
and yet 0 = div & + 0, 
ead Aa 
pee 
as + re div E, 
Opi t Pre 
or + = div (e«E) = 0, 
or again fe ee 0, 
4rt 
or P= Poe ea - 


This equation shows that the changes in p are independent of the external 
electromagnetic influence, so that. even if there is an initial electrical volume 
charge distribution it will decrease very rapidly except in the very improbable 
case when eo is a very large quantity. We may thus consider that p = 0 
always, for we may consider the origin of time to be chosen when p = 0. 
The equations then become 

4a dE d?E 


RE So td Say Wes 
Fed GR edmiMnplin’? 


; . €H 
since now div — = 0. 
Aor 


521. In general we can neglect the displacement current in the metallic 
conductors in comparison with the conduction currents. Our equation thus 
reduces to the form 


4 


Ang dE 
ey a rach ec 
ae ef edit 
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which exhibits the propagation of the electromagnetic disturbances into the 
conducting substances as a simple process of diffusion. 


In the dielectric parts of the field o = 0 and the equation becomes 


which shows that the electric field in the dielectric can be propagated as 
a simple wave motion in the medium with a velocity 


C 
Ve 
A similar discussion easily shows that the magnetic force is propagated 
in an exactly similar manner, the equations satisfied by it in the separate 
media being 


(i) in the conductors 


4no dH 
2 es Se 
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(1) in the dielectric 
d?H 
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These equations represent the characteristic differential equations of the 
theory. In attacking any problem where there are different regions (con- 
ducting or dielectric) we of course have to solve the different equations 
for each region and the corresponding solutions have then to be fitted together 
or connected by the appropriate continuity conditions at the boundary. 
Before proceeding we must therefore obtain the boundary conditions. 


522. We first notice that any discontinuities in crossing the surface at any 
point clearly arise from the distribution over a surface element 6f surrounding 
that point, for the disturbances propagated from the more distant parts are 
virtually the same at points on the two sides of the surface whose distance 
apart is infinitesimal compared with the linear dimensions of 6f. Moreover 
if this is the case the discontinuities will be the same as in the corresponding 
static or stationary condition of that part of the boundary df, because the 
field from it produces almost instantaneously its effect at an infinitely near 
point. We may therefore conclude at once that, in the general case, 


(i) the tangential electric force must be continuous unless a double sheet 
distribution exists on the surface. This case is excluded. 


(1) the normal magnetic induction is also continuous: this follows also 
as a consequence of the general circuital property of that vector. 


(iii) the total normal electric current component is also continuous. 
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The first and second of these conditions are however not independent for 


we know that 


1 dB 
oq 7 Cul E 


so that if the tangential components of E are continuous the normal component 
of B must also be continuous. 


Also since 
A477 


—— = curl H, 
C 
we see from the third relation that unless there are surface current sheets 


at the surface the tangential components of the magnetic force must also be 
continuous. 


There are thus in all two independent boundary conditions which have 
to be satisfied. 


The previous general equations with these boundary conditions provide 
us with a complete scheme of equations for all electromagnetic wave problems. 
Before however proceeding to the consideration of particular problems we 
will apply these results to the general case discussed above with the additional 


_ assumption that all the conductors in the field are perfect. 
: * 


523. In this case we have o = 0 for all the conductors and therefore inside 

them 
V7 — 0, 
and also V?H= 0, 
which combined with the general results 
divE=0O and divH=0, 
show that inside the conductors 
E= H=0; 

there is no field inside the conductors. In external space on the other hand 
we have still 


d?E 
Oe ee 
d?H 

os Gea lacs 

and also V*H 2 dp? 


but if the alternations of the field are not too fast the time variations on the 


right-hand side containing the very small factor _ is negligible and the 


equations can then be written in the simpler form 
VE =0, 
and V°H = 0. 
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~ We know moreover from the boundary conditions that the electric force 
just outside the conductors is normal to their surface but the magnetic force 
is tangential even in the general case. 


524. The physical explanation of these solutions is now obvious. The 
electromagnetic field exists only in the dielectric between the conductors. 
The lines of electric force go across from one conductor, to another and the 
magnetic ones are round about: The positive and negative charges on the 
surfaces of the conductors are the terminations of the tubes of electric force 
in the intermediate field. The real propagation of the effects thus takes place 
in the dielectric medium, a given field being propagated through that medium 
with a velocity depending only on the medium. Wherever the electric force 
arrives at a conductor it pulls the electric charges on the conductors (the 
electrons) about until the statical force due to their rearranged distribution 
counterbalances the electric force in the field on any one of them, i.e. until 
there is no resultant electric force inside the conductors. The conductors are 
full of charges (positive and negative) more or less free which slightly 
adjust themselves, concentrating on the surface so as to get the necessary 
field in the interior of the conductors which cancels that of the oncoming 
wave. If the conduction is perfect the redistribution of charge at each 
instant takes place instantaneously and thus the field in the conductor right 
up to its surface is annulled; the charge on the conductor creating the induced 
electric force 1s entirely on its surface. If the conduction were not so good, 
the electrons would not be so free and the electric field would at each instant 
penetrate into the conductors a little way before being annulled by the reaction 
of the field due to the electrons which it pulls about. If the conduction is 
good the cancelling takes place instantaneously at the surface. : 

This is the general idea of the phenomena. Before electrons were 
discovered one was however not able to put the matter so definitely. As 
early as 1884 however Poynting, Hertz and Heaviside emphasised the point 
that where a current is used to transmit the power the energy travels in the 
dielectric round about, which is the real elastic thing, the conductors only 
acting as guides to prevent the disturbance spreading. 


525. There is a rough mechanical analogy in the propagation of waves in 
an elastic medium with holesinit. In this case the transverse waves or waves 
of shear travel along through the elastic material adjusting itself by material 
deformation of the surfaces of the holes so that there is no elasticity inside 
the holes. In the electrical case the dielectric is the elastic medium through 
which the field is propagated by wave motion; this field (or the elasticity 
in it) is annulled at the surfaces of the conductors (the holes) by the pulling 
about of the mobile electrons on their surface. The conductors thus appear 
as places where there is no elasticity, where the electrical elasticity of the 
aether is annulled by the mobile electrons. 
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The property of perfect conductors thus appears to be merely a negative 
one, viz. that of cancelling the elasticity of the aether. In imperfect con- 
ductors there is a damping action and the elasticity is only partially annulled. 


We have thus the general idea that the whole affair of electric current 
phenomena is actually in the field outside the conductors, the current merely 
providing a convenient mode of describing the changes taking place. All 
the energy is to be found in the dielectric medium surrounding the conductors ; 
on this view, the heat developed in the conductors is energy which has 
soaked in as it were from the store in surrounding field. The old method of 
describing the phenomena was to say that the energy was that of the moving 
charges; we know now that the energy of any charge, however small, is 
in the electromagnetic field which we have learnt to associate with it; thus 
ultimately all electric energy is in the aether. The electric charges (or 
electrons) which are the nuclei with which the fields are associated merely 
provide the means of communication of the energy from the aether to the 
matter. 


526. The fundamental equation of wave propagation. We have so 
far tacitly assumed that any quantity which is determined mathematically 
by certain scalar or vector component quantities which satisfy an equation 


of the type 
1d 2rdd 
Merce ede! c df 


is essentially propagated by a wave motion throughout the field. That this 
is so follows from our knowledge of such phenomena as, for example, accom- 
pany the propagation of sound through any elastic medium; but it may be 
inferred directly as a mathematical consequence of the implied condition 
involved in the characteristic equation. 


The general problem in the present aspect of the theory is to determine 
how any electromagnetic disturbance is propagated across space filled with 
dielectric and conducting masses in any specified configuration, and to see 
how the conditions at any one point of this field are affected by those occur- 
ring at any other. The complexity of the conditions involved naturally 
excludes the determination of a simple solution for the general problem and 
we must therefore be content with the examination of simpler problems 
with restricted circumstances. 

We first examine the general case of the propagation of effects from a 
specified type of disturbance located in a finite region of an infinite homo- 
geneous isotropic dielectric with zero conductivity. The disturbance will 
for simplicity be assumed to be of a continuous character and to have been 
in operation for an indefinite period previous to the instant at which the field 
is examined”, 


* More general cases are examined by Love, Proc. L. M, S. (2), vol. 1. (1903), p. 37. . 
#3 30 
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Suppose we enclose the origin of the disturbance by any closed surface /: 
then at all points in the region outside this surface the field vectors will 
satisfy an equation of the type 

1 0d 
Wek dares ke 
Ne ae gs Obie 
The function ¢ satisfying this equation must necessarily be regular at all 
points outside f even at an infinite distance and it therefore follows from the 
general problem analysed in the introduction (§§ 25-29) that the appropriate 
form for the function at time ¢ at the typical field point outside f is 


1 / df [ed d s/h] 
sai 7 t ' aa a if tn (+) 
where each integral is taken over the surface f bounding the origin of the 
disturbance; 7 is the distance of the element of this surface from the point 
of the external field where the conditions are examined and square brackets 
as usual indicate that the functions affected are to be taken for the time 


(-9 


027. Now let us see what this formula means. The conditions at any 
point in the dielectric medium outside the surface f depend only on the 
conditions of the field on the surface itself, so that any alteration of condition 
in the disturbing system inside f affects the external field only through the 
medium of the field on the arbitrary separating surface. Moreover the con- 
ditions existing on any element df of this surface at a given instant are not 
effective at any external point distant r from it until after the time 7/c. This 


suggests the view that the conditions originated at any point in the field’ 


travel out from that point into the surrounding field, traversing each part 
of the intervening field in turn and proceeding from point to Bout with the 
velocity c. 


This is the essence of a radiation theory and is exactly analogous to the 
phenomenon with which we are familiar in the theory of sound, and although 
it will appear that the type of radiation is essentially different from that met 
with in all such material phenomena, it is convenient to talk of electro- 
magnetic waves and radiation in the same sense as we talk of waves of sound. 


528. The analytical formula under review has an important physical 
significance which it is worth while examining in detail. The potential 
propagated from a point source variable with the time and of strength f (¢) 
is with the same characteristic equation 


ACA 


e 
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The potential propagated from a doublet consisting of simple sources / (t) 
and — f(t) separated by an interval dn is consequently 


d (1 7 
inn ted (E- S)h 
Thus for a doublet of strength F (t), the equivalent of f (¢) n, it is 


2 fre-s)} 


in which the function F comes under the differentiation. 


The formula quoted above for 4 thus implies that each differential 
element of the surface f acts, as regards the point P inside it as a complex 
radiating element consisting of a simple source of strength 

ad 

an UP 
and a normal doublet of strength 

| pdf. 

The wave disturbance originated by these elements travels out into the space 
inside f as a simple spherical wave propagation. The disturbance at P is 
thus just the same as if the surface itself acted as a sort of secondary radiator 
and this is the essence of Huyghens’ well-known principle in physical optics. 
The above mode of deduction of the formula, not free from analytical 
difficulties, can hardly however be said to throw much light on the character 
of the simple principle which is thus demonstrated. In this connection 
however the following discussion due to Prof. Larmor* is of special interest 
as indicating the exact amount of precision in the specification of the secondary 
disturbance thereby introduced. Reference may also be made back to the 
discussions of Green’s theorem and the equivalent stratum. 


529. Consider a potential specified throughout all space as follows. It is 
a function ¢, single valued and continuous as to itself and its first gradient, 
and satisfying V*é = 0, in all the space outside a boundary /, and as a conse- 
quence diminishing towards infinity according to the law r-! or higher inverse 
power :. it is zero everywhere inside the boundary. What is the distribution 
of attracting mass to which this belongs? This distribution is as usual in 
Green’s manner determined by the singularities and discontinuities of the 
potential function. It consists of a surface density o over f and a double 
sheet + over f also; where 


. 1 od 1 
fate sk, eh pence BR 
dn is an element of the outward normal. For it follows by the usual procedure 
that if d’ is the potential of this distribution then (4 — ¢’) is a potential 
* Proc. L.M.S. (2), vol. 1. (1903), p. 1. 
30—2, 
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function which has no singularities, or discontinuities throughout all space 
and is therefore identically null. Expressed analytically the potential at a 
point in space is 
1 f le 1 eae eis 
~ dele ont alban) 

in other words the formula gives the value of a potential function ¢ in the 
free space outside the surface in terms of the values which it and its gradient 
assume on the surface, it constitutes in fact the analytical continuation of 
the function outward from the surface, while inside the surface the value of the 
expression is everywhere null. In the case of a closed surface as well as that of 
an open sheet either side may be called the outside for the present purpose. 
This continuation of the function is necessarily unique and determinate, but 
the form of the integral expressing it is far from being so. We may in fact 
generalise the formula immediately in Green’s manner. Consider a function 
¢ which is the potential throughout space of any assigned distribution of 
mass. Draw any surface dividing space into two regions A and B each of 
which contains part of the mass, these parts being represented by M4 and Mg. 
What distribution of masses and of surface densities and normal doublets 
on the surface f is required to produce a potential equal to 4 in the region 
A and equal to zero in the region B? Clearly My, together with 


1 0d 1 
oc= — filers ee rie p. 
What distribution is required to make the potential zero in the region A and 
@ in the region B? Clearly My with the same distribution on the surface 
but with the sign changed if dn is measured in the same way. Thus a distri- 
bution of surface density and normal doublets is found which exactly cancels 
the effect of M4, on the other side of the dividing sheet f; moreover an 
infinite number of such distributions can be found, for in determining it Mp is 
entirely arbitrary. | 


530. The same procedure can now be extended to a scalar potential 
propagated in time, i.e. which satisfies a characteristic equation involving 
the time as a variable. 


Consider first the simplest case of a velocity potential d satisfying 


gp 2d Op 

ee Spee ye 
It is necessary to ascertain what distribution of sources on a surface f will 
create given discontinuity in the values of d, and of its normal gradient, in 
crossing the surface, it being clear that such discontinuities in ¢ and 0d¢/dn 


constitute the most general type, involving only first differential coefficients 
of d, that can exist. 
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We have already seen that the velocity potential propagated from a 
doublet consisting of simple sources f(t) and — f(t) separated by an interval 


dn is 
md Ps(-2 


and that for a doublet of strength F (t), the equivalent of f () dn, it is 


[B93] 


in which the function / comes under the differentiation. Within a region of 
such small extent that the functions f(t) and F (¢) do not sensibly change in 
the time required for the disturbance to pass across it, these potentials are 


of types and F(t) 2 (*), so far as they relate to sources inside the region 
of which f(t) and F (t) are the strengths at this interval of time; for this 
modification only neglects lower inverse powers of 7 than those retained. 
Thus for such a region enclosing an element df of the surface f, and at times 
for which the functions f(é) and F (¢) do not change there abruptly, the 
potentials, subject to exceptions to be presently encountered in the case of 
double sheets, take, throughout any time of the order above specified, the 
form of simple gravitational potentials, the circumstances of propagation not 
sensibly inferring. : 

We are therefore invited to follow the procedure of Coulomb and Laplace 
for the ordinary potential and investigate the discontinuities arising from 
a surface distribution of simple sources and one of doublets orientated normally 
to the surface. The discontinuities, on crossing the surface at any point, 
clearly arise from the distribution over a surface element df surrounding 
that point; for the disturbances propagated from the more distant sources 
are virtually the same at points on the two sides of the surface, whose 
distance apart is infinitesimal compared with the linear dimensions of Sf, so 
that, as regards their effect, no discontinuities can arise. 


531. Taking first then, the case of a simple surface density o (¢) spread 
over of, which we may take to be uniform all over it at each instant, its effect 
is to transmit towards both sides a train of plane waves with fronts parallel 
to 8f, which remain plane until the distance n to which they have travelled 
becomes comparable with the linear dimensions of 6f. For them the value of 


dd/dn at a distance n at time t is 270 ( sie 4 , but with different sign on the 


two sides; such a surface distribution o (t) of simple sources thus accounts 
for a discontinuity in dé/dn of amount 47 (t), but introduces no discontinuity 


in ¢ itself, 
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This result now assists us to analyse the circumstances of a sheet of 
normal doublets of strength 7 (t) per unit area, for we can replace it by two 
simple parallel sheets of densities o, (t) and — o, (¢) at an infinitesimal distance 
dn apart, such that o, (1) dn = 7, (¢). At a point at a distance m from the — 


: d ; Pe 
sheet of density + 0, (¢) the values of 2 at time ¢ arising from these two sheets 
n n+ on\ . 
are, aS above, + 270, (4 _ “| and + 270, ( _ a, in which signs are 
to be determined by the sides ofthe respective component sheets on which 
this point lies. If the point is not between the sheets, the signs are opposite 
and the sum for both is — 27 one, oO; (7 — “|, which is the value of ae due 
| c dt C dn 
to the element 7df; but it has the same sign on both sides of the double sheet : 
so that in crossing the double sheet there is no discontinuity in the value of 
An? though the element 7df of the double sheet contributes z as of to that 
quantity on each side. But between the sheets the value of a arising from 
| i 


them is of a higher order of magnitude, being a sum instead of a difference, 
and is Amro, ( -- ); or simply 47, (¢), when o, 1s not discontinuous in the 


time; and this value integrated across the interval 6n gives a discontinuity 
in ¢ itself, on crossing the double sheet, of amount 47dno, (t); that is 477 (t). 


Collecting these results we see that a discontinuity in ¢ over a surface f 


of amount y (x, y, z, t) and a discontinuity in ue 
same surface are accounted for respectively by a double sheet on the surface 


equal to & (a, y, z, t) over the 


| 1 | 1 
| of strength 7 equal to ra and a single sheet of density o equal to i wb. 


532. Weare thus in a position to proceed exactly as in the first instance. 
Consider any system of sources, and let ¢, a function of (x, y, z, t) be their 
potential function in infinite free space. Assign any surface /; dividing space 
into two regions A and B and let m4 and mg stand for the sources as divided 
between the two regions. What distribution of sources would give rise to 
a potential equal to ¢ in region A and equal to zero in region B? Clearly 
the sources m4, together with a distribution (o,7) over f given by 

4g = — An? 
for if ¢’ is the potential arising from this distribution and ® is a function 
equal to ¢ in region A and to zero in region B, then ® — ¢’ will be a potential 
having no singularities or discontinuities throughout infinite space, and must 
therefore be null by simple physical intuition, or analytically by the usual 


4nr =o; 
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type of theorem of determinacy based on the energy of the relative disturbance 
being of necessity essentially positive. As the total effect within the region 
B is zero, we can say thus that ¢4 the part of it arising from the sources 
ma, outside the region is given at time ¢ by 


—dnpg=~ | J se] + +{ ug ¢ (14), 


where [¢]| and | are the values of these quantities for the element of at 


time i= and in forming i ae the variation of [f] with regard to the 
coordinates is calculated only in as far as it involves them implicitly as a 


function of (! _ abs This formula expresses the vibration potential due to 
sources m4 within the surface f, throughout the region B outside, as determined 
by the values which it and its gradient assume on that surface. It is so to 
speak an analytical continuation beyond the surface of a function satisfying 
the aforesaid characteristic differential equation. Such a continuation must 
be unique, and it is determined by the value assumed by ¢ alone on the surface : 
as therefore a is determined by a knowledge of ¢@ over the surface, the data 
for the formula here given are redundant; if arbitrarily assigned they will 
usually be self-contradictory and the formula thus nugatory. Moreover the 
formula determines ¢4 in terms of the surface distribution of ¢, equal to 
ha +p, where dz is due to an entirely arbitrary distribution of sources 
within the: region B to which the formula relates. Thus the quantities 
integrated in it are very widely arbitrary and the element of the integral 
corresponding to sf in no sense represents any influence actually propagated 
from that part of the surface. The formula is purely analytical and in no 
degree a mathematical formulation of the principle of Hughens, relating to 
propagation of actual disturbance. In fact if mg vanishes the formula 
represents a distribution of surface disturbances, which does not radiate at 
all into the region A. 


533. In the more general case when the uniform medium possesses 
conducting qualities the above analysis is no longer applicable. The general 
character of the solution in this case can however be demonstrated by another 
method which is also suited to the simpler problem. 


In this case the characteristic potential equation assumes the form 


* This point was overlooked by Prof, Larmor in the original paper. 
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If we transform this equation to a spherical polar coordinate system, then 
multiply it by rdw, where dw is the element of solid angle at the polar origin, 
and finally integrate over the unit sphere it reduces immediately to the 
form 


em 020 o® 
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where De is | pdw, 


Let us now examine the propagation of conditions from an initial disturbance 
specified by 


1a 
b — f (X,Y; 2), og (a, Y, 2) 


at the time t= 0; the propagation is assumed to take place in a uniform 
isotropic medium possessing dielectric and conducting properties corre- 
sponding to the equation chosen. 


We first transform the functions f and g to the same spherical polar co- 
ordinates and then use 


r ik 
oO 
Ot 


We are of course concerned only with the positive values of 7 so we can 
choose the functions # and G@ for negative values as we please. We choose 
them so that 


so that F (r) and G (r) are respectively the initial values of ® and - 


F(—r)=— F(r), G(r) = -G(—1). 


We then have, by applying the formula obtained at the end of Chapter XI, 
the general solution for M in the form 


. r+et{~ Act 7 d. 
bert = F (r+ of) + Frat) + [| (6) + AF) +P) £] 15 eds 


where again J, is the Bessel function of zero order and imaginary argument 
and 


2= AW C2 — (s — 1)?. 


We conclude that the average conditions propagated from the disturbance at 
any point in the field travel outwards radially from that point in exactly the 
‘game way as a signal travels along a telegraph cable. In other words if 
there is no friction the propagation is like that of a simple undamped wave 
form with the velocity c, but if there is appreciable conductivity rapid dis- 
tortion and dissipation occur to destroy these simple propagation effects. 


The value of the more general function ¢ can be easily obtained from the 


b 


- 
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value found above for ® by determining the limiting value of the ratio O/r 
as r tends to zero. The result is that* 


p =. e7rt | (ct) + G (et) + a F (ct) 


ct 
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where now 


z=AV cH? — 82, 


This formula determines completely the way in which the conditions at any 
one point in the field depend on those at the other points, and is in complete 
accord with our physical conception of these things. 


534. The electromagnetic theory of light}. We have thus far been at- 
tempting to generalise an explanation of electromagnetic phenomena by 
ascribing it to some mechanical action transmitted from one body to another 
by means of a medium, the aether, filling all space; the dynamical or 
analytical theory of the activity of this medium being expressed in the repre- 
sentation of the mode in which electrodynamic action is propagated across 
free space outlined in the previous paragraph. 3 


Starting from the general scheme, we showed that it is an essential conse- 
quence of the fundamental concept of displacement currents introduced by 
Maxwell that electrodynamic disturbances are propagated through the 
medium as a wave motion through an ordinary elastic solid with a velocity 
equal to = : we shall soon prove that these electromagnetic waves are 

a/€ 
necessarily transverse waves of the type with which we are familiar in optics. 


When Maxwell formulated his electrical theory any such waves of purely 
electrical origin were entirely unknown, so that the introduction of the concept 
of displacement currents was then a pure hypothesis, unsupported by any 
experimental evidence. — 


It was soon found however that the theoretical behaviour of these electro- 
magnetic waves was governed by exactly the same laws as had been found 
through many years of combined theoretical and practical investigation to 
apply in the corresponding phenomena in physical optics, which was the one 
great branch of physical science, for the description of the phenomena in _ 
which it was found essentially necessary to presume the existence of transverse 
waves. The analogy thus suggested between the two sets of phenomena is 
moreover more than a mere qualitative one; as Maxwell soon found, it is 
quantitative as well and to an extent that led him to formulate the 


* Cf. Riemann-Weber, Die partielle Differentialgleichungen, etc. 11. pp. 299-312 (4th Ed. 1901). 
+ Cf. Maxwell, Treatise, 1. Ch. xx. 
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opinion that the waves in light are in fact identical in type with the electro- 
magnetic waves which his theory predicts. This is the now famous electro- 
magnetic theory of light, about the correctness of which there are now hardly 
_ any doubts. 

_ The velocity of electromagnetic waves in a vacuum is equal to a constant 
c introduced originally,as a physical constant in the fundamental equations ; 
and the value of this constant which can be determined by purely electrical 
measurements turns out to be— 


c = 3.10! cms./sec., 


which is identical within the very close limits of experimental error with the 
velocity of light in vacuo. This identity was known previous to Maxwell’s 
time. 


535. In any other medium than a pure vacuum the velocity of radiation 
is 
C 
CL N/E 
where « is the specific inductive capacity of the medium. Now in optics 
the ratio’ 


—=p=vVe, 


is defined as the index of refraction of the medium under consideration relative 
to a vacuum; and thus if Maxwell’s surmise is correct we must expect the 
square of the index of refraction of a medium to be equal to its dielectric 
constant, properly defined. It was usually inferred that the proper value 
of the dielectric constant to be used with this relation was the simple statical 
one, and it was then found that except in the case of gases and a few other 
substances which show but little or no dispersion, the relation was by no 
means verified in actual experience. For instance water has an index of 
refraction of about. 1°33 and a dielectric constant of 81. But it must be 
remembered that the dielectric constant introduced as a physical constant in 
the relation between the complex electric displacement D and the electric 
force E producing it, viz. 


€ 
D-_E, 


can only be a definite constant in the statical theory when it depends only 
on the simple internal statical forces tending to annul the polarisation induced 
in each molecule or molecular group by the external field. In the more 
general case when it is a question of rapidly varying fields such as those in 
radiation, it is necessary to consider what effect the inertia of the molecules 
will have on the setting up of the state of polarisation in them, and the rela- 
tion between the displacement produced and the force producing it will be 
of a more complex type. A priori, we might expect that the value of e will 


all 
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be a function of the rate at which the field is varying and the value for steady 
fields may therefore be quite different from that for rapidly changing 
fields. This point may be illustrated in further detail by an appeal to 
the ideas briefly discussed above in Chapter V where the conception of 
dielectric polarisation was defined in terms of the electron constants of the 
molecules of the substance. As there explained the polarisation consists in 
the small relative displacements of the negative electrons in the atoms or 
molecules and in the statical theory it is only the quasi-elastic forces holding 
the electrons which are effective against the action of the applied field; but 
in the more general case the inertia of the electrons themselves will become 
effective and the relation is then necessarily of a more complex type. If we 


- denote by m the mass of the typical electron with charge e and use all the 


other notation as in the previous discussion the more general equations of 
motion of this electron will now be of type 
mz =e(E, + aP,) — kz, 
and it is only in the case that E, and therefore also P, are independent of the 
time that the solution is obtained under steady conditions by the equation 
0 =e(E,, + aP,) — ke. 
If we assume that the applied electric field is varying in a simple harmonic 


manner with a period ua , as would, for instance, be the case were it the electric 


part of an applied radiation field, all the functions may be taken to be 
dependent on the time by the imaginary exponential factor e*?* and then we 
shall have | 
(— mp? + k)x=e(E, + aP,), 

‘ia € 
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the displacement of each electron is therefore proportionately larger in the 
present case in the ratio k:k—mp*. The dielectric constant is then just 


so that XL (KE, ae aP.,), 


as before 
e2 
dari 7 : 
e= 1+ z : 
eet Be neeees 
k — mp? ' 


and is therefore in general a function of p, as is in fact required by experience. 
If we write 


Po=N/ 


then it is easily seen that A is the period of free vibration of the typical 
0 


electron about its position of equilibrium in the molecule. 
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If the period of the incident light is very long compared with the different 
periods of free vibration of the internal electrons this formula reduces in fact 
to the statical form deduced above, viz. 

e2 
And i 
ae? 
Node i i 

536. Now the formula just determined for e¢ is precisely of the type 
which has been found necessary to account for all the phenomena of dispersion 
in solid, liquid and gaseous bodies, and although the theory cannot be said to 
be more than a descriptive one, it indicates the general lines along which the 
explanation of the phenomena associated with dispersion must be sought. 

In those bodies which show an exceedingly small dispersion we might on 
this general theory expect some agreement in Maxwell’s relation interpreted 
with the statical dielectric constant. The gases are the best examples of 
such bodies and here the agreement is remarkable; for instance in air under 
ordinary conditions we have 


. €& =1+ 


Ve = 1:000295, 
whilst the index of refraction is 1:000294. 

It has also been found that the results of experiments with long Hertzian 
waves can be similarly interpreted. For instance it is found that for these 
the index of refraction of water is 9*, whose square is exactly equal to the 
dielectric constant 81, statically determined. 

The theory in its most general form is thus perfectly consistent with our 
experience, and there can therefore be no doubt whatever of the fact that 
light is an electromagnetic phenomenon of the specified type. A verv 
extensive branch of physics is thus brought into line as a chapter in electric 
theory; its complete development would however take us beyond the scope 
of the present work, but reference may be made to any of the standard works 
on optics. | 

The one great advantage possessed by the electromagnetic theory of light 
over the older elastic solid theories is that it definitely excludes the possibility 
of the existence of longitudinal waves, the absence of which was rather difficult 
to account for as a pure matter of elastic solid theory. It also provides simple 
physical foundations for the necessary surface conditions governing the 
phenomena of reflection and refraction which will be discussed in detail at 
a later stage. . ; | 


537. The Hertzian oscillator. We have now seen that it is an essential 
consequence of Maxwell’s theory that electromagnetic disturbances are pro- 

* A. D. Cole, Wied. Ann. ivi (1896), p. 290. Cf. also Fleming, Principles of Electric Wave 
Telegraphy, p. 320. 

+ Ann. d. Phys. XXxv1. (1889), p. 1; Electric Waves, p. 137. 
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pagated as a wave motion through dielectric media. We have also seen in 
Chapter XI that the discharge of a condenser of capacity 6 through an 


ee 
induction a is oscillatory with a period ara / = It follows therefore that 


electric waves of a simple harmonic type must be passing through the dielectric 
medium surrounding a condenser in the act of discharging. In 1887 Hertz 
succeeded by a wonderful series of experiments in demonstrating the existence 
of these waves, and thus established the general validity of Maxwell’s as- 
sumption. There were two difficulties which Hertz had to overcome in his 
work. The first one was to construct a suitable form of condenser to give 
reasonably short waves, the second was to discover a suitable means of 
detecting electrical and magnetic forces reversed some million times per second 
and only lasting for an exceedingly short time. The means by which Hertz 
overcame the first difficulty has been fully explained above in another con- 
nection. He used a form of condenser similar to that exhibited in the figure. 
A, B are two metallic plates which in Hertz’s original experiments were of 


B 


Fig. 78 


zinc and about 40 cms. square: to these were soldered brass rods C, D 
(30 cms. long) terminating in brass balls #, #. Such a condenser has, very 
little capacity and induction. In order to excite the waves the balls #, F 
are charged to very different potentials by connecting C, D to the terminals 
of an induction coil. When a sufficient potential is attained sparks cross the 
air gap between H, F which then becomes a conductor and the charges on 
the plates can then oscillate backwards and forwards like the charges on 
the coatings of a Leyden jar. 


538. To obtain some idea of the radiation field in the dielectric surrounding 
a condenser of this type we may notice that the main and most vigorous 
part of the electrical motions occurs in the wires CU, D and across the discharge 
gap EF, so that to all intents and purposes the field should be symmetrical 
round an axis along the wires and also about the origin mid-way between 
the balls H, F with the magnetic force in horizontal circles round this axis. 
To obtain a solution of the fundamental equations of this type we shall find 
it most convenient to refer the field to a system of spherical polar coordinates 
with the pole at the origin and axis along the axis of symmetry of the field : 
we shall then have H= H, = BE, =0; 
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and thus, assuming for the present that the dielectric medium surrounding 
the apparatus is a pure vacuum the remaining equations of Ampére give 


- a = Sa 2 (rH sin 0), 
| + t= ——_, © (rHy sin 8), 
whilst the third equation of the Faraday type becomes 
LdH; 31 7 oE, 
— 5a ~ = (ae 9): 
Thus if we write ws = 71H, sin 0, 
1 dE, 1 Oo LE ed. leek 


waibays GhApET Peon Gd wie Uae alsa A OBE 


and on using these values in the last equation we find on putting p = cos 0 
L dy _ 1 nt oy 
C101 ere pla ak 
A simple solution of this equation is obtained by putting 
y= K(1—p?), 
and regarding R as a function of r only: this function satisfies the equation 
l@R @R 2k 
c2 di? ~ dr? yr?” 
of which the general] solution is easily verified to be 
Res (Ale) ped (= Cae 2), 
dr r dr r 
Of the two parts of this solution the first will represent an expanding wave 
whilst the second represents a condensing wave: it is with the first alone that 
we shall be concerned and we shall also find it more convenient to write 


F (a) =F), 


so that b= sint ofp” (1) + Ff" (enh. 
It is then easily verified that 
9 
EE, = oe ie (ct — r) Are ae 


sin 6 
— 


E, = We (ct — nr) +f" (tn) +f (e—n)}, 


sin 0 


Hy = —— \f" Cres a (et —n}, 


dashes being used to denote differentiation of the function f with respect 
to its argument. 


- 
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539. Near the origin, that is near the oscillator itself, the electric field 
reduces to 
n lccos8 gy _ flct)sind 
} r r 
the other terms being very small compared with these: the magnetic field 
reduces to 
| f’ (ct) sin 0 
H, = re ast ‘ 
Here then we have the type of solution obtained. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the system the electromagnetic field 1s identical as regards 
its electric part with the electrostatic field of a simple doublet of strength 
at any time given by f (ct), while as regards its magnetic part it is identical 
with the field of the current produced in the changing of this doublet. It 
is only so far as the actual electrical motions in the vibrator described above 
approximate to this simple specification that the solution obtained will 
represent the field actually investigated by Hertz; in any case however it 
indicates the type of solution to be expected. 


540. At a great distance from the origin it is the other terms of the 
solution which become appreciable and if we assume that the function f 
and its differential coefficients are of the ordinary type of regular function 
then we may put 
f" (4 — 7) sin @ 

7 ? 


whilst ' H, nas (ct = r) sin 6 


E, aa 0, Eo ge 


>) 


and this is of course probably more representative of the conditions in the 
actual case than the field near the oscillator is likely to be. 


541. K(chenat it is hardly representative of the conditions realised in 
actual practice we may for the present assume that the dissipation of the 
energy in the system is so slight that the oscillations are maintained for a 
considerable time and as the motion is oscillatory, we may represent it in 


such a case by taking f (az) = Asin pa, 


so that the surrounding field is determined by the force vectors in it which 
at the point (r, @, 6) are given by 


B, = “A288 tor cos p (ct — 1) + sin p (ct — 1)}, 
By = 8" tor cos p (ot — 7) + (1 — per? r?) sin p (ct — r)}, 
H, = oe teal aibelateater eae eae 


all the others being zero. 
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Thus the intensity of the field at any point is oscillating in full accord } 
with the vibrator with the period a . The actual conditions are best 


exhibited by plotting the lines of force in it. The equations to these lines 
are easily obtained, being in fact in any meridian plane the lines along which 
y% is constant. Several of these curves have been drawn by Hertz and are 

TT OT. 
: oe 
half a complete period. From these figures we see that the lines of force 
running between the opposed parts of the vibrator gradually expand in all 
directions. This expansion goes on continuously but the ends on the vibrator 
itself slowly close up and finally coalesce; the line then breaks itself away 
and travels out into space as a closed line of force. This breaking away’ 
of the field and its travelling to a distance is the essence of the radiation 
emitted by a vibrator of this type. 


depicted below; they correspond to the instants ¢ = 0 when 7 is 


042, The distant field in this case is specified by 


Brant pA sin @ sin p (ct — r) 
ih ) 
er ie p?A sin 4 sin p (ct — 7) 


“i 


so that the surfaces over which the phase of the vibration is constant are 


the spheres 
: 7 = const. 


To use the ordinary phraseology we may call these the wave front surfaces : 
each of them is advancing outwards with a velocity of linear expansion 
equal] to c. 


Fig. 79 
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We see that in the present case also the directions of both the electric 
and magnetic vectors at any point in the field are tangential to the wave 
front, and they are in addition of equal magnitude and perpendicular to one 
another. The electromagnetic waves emitted by a vibrator of this type are 
therefore transverse waves. We shall see presently that properties of the 


Fig. 80 


Fig. 81 


waves here illustrated by a special case are characteristic of the waves 
produced under all circumstances and, combined with the fact that the velocity 
of their propagation in a vacuum is ¢c, a velocity identical in magnitude with 
the velocity of light, they point to the conclusion that electromagnetic waves 
however they are produced, differ from light waves only in the magnitude 
of their wave length. . 


L. 81 
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Fig, 82 


043. We must now say a few words* regarding the method employed by 
Hertz to examine the radiation fields thus generated. The difficulty involved 
in the detection of these fields was at once removed by his discovery that the 
small rapidly alternating electric forces would produce small sparks between 
pieces of metal very nearly in contact of sufficient regularity to be used as an 
indicator of the presence of such forces and to investigate their properties. 
In his first experiments therefore Hertz used as a detector a piece of thin copper 
wire bent into a circle, the ends being furnished with two balls, or one ball 
and an adjustable screw-point. The radius of the circle for use with the 
vibrator described above was 35 cms. and was so chosen that the period of 
free electrical oscillations in it (when it 1s used as a condenser) might be the 
same as that of the vibrations in the oscillator, so as to take full advantage 
of the resonance effects described in the previous chapter; for this reason 
_ also it is desirable to have as small a resistance in this detector circuit as 
possible. 


Now as to the explanation of the action of the detector. It acts in the 
way that all resonators do by a sort of induction process, where the on-coming 
wave motion continually releases the natural elastic restraint of the system 
and thereby induces into existence the oscillations of which it is capable. 
-In order to start the oscillations in any electric circuit of the type under 
consideration in which there exists a small air gap it is first necessary to 
create an electric field (i.e. a state of strain) across the small air gap between 
its metallic ends and then to release it. The usual method of doing this is 
to charge the metallic ends oppositely until a discharge is effected across the 
gap; but if it is possible to move the necessary condition of field up through 


* Cf. the article ‘Electric Waves,’ by J. J. Thomson, in the Hncyclopedia Britannica, where 
.a more detailed description of the apparatus and methods is given. 
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the dielectric medium the same result is produced. Thus in Hertz’s experi- 
ments sparks should appear in the detector as soon as the line of centre of 
the balls is placed along the direction of the electric force and they will be 
the more vigorous the greater the intensity of the field. This was actually 
found to be the case and rough as these experiments necessarily were the 
results obtained were found to be-in general agreement with the predictions 
of theory. 


544. On some other types of electrical oscillators. Although they are of 
no real practical importance it is of interest theoretically to consider certain 
other means of generating oscillating fields of the type of those just considered ; 
but in cases which are more susceptible of rigorous mathematical examination. 
Some of these cases have, it is true, been submitted to experimental examina- 
tion with results in agreement, as far as it is possible to follow them, with 
the theoretical predictions. 


If the distribution of electricity on a system in electrical equilibrium is 
suddenly disturbed, the electricity will redistribute itself so as to go back 
to the distribution it had when in electrical equilibrium. If for instance the 
original distribution is induced by a field which is suddenly altered or removed 
altogether the induced distribution will have to readjust itself, being no 
longer in equilibrium. This readjustment will be accomplished very rapidly 
owing to the free mobility of the charges, and the new distribution will soon 
be attained; but in it the charges will have considerable motional energy which 
will take them beyond the new distribution and an oscillation will result. 
If the damping is not too big this oscillation may continue for some time. 


545. As an example of the principles here involved we may consider the 
oscillation of the charge induced by a uniform field of force of intensity E* 
on a perfectly conducting sphere (radius a) when this field is suddenly 
removed. The original density of the charge is 


3H cos 6 
Fale hac 
§ being the polar angle from the radius of the sphere parallel to the lines of 
force of the original field. When the inducing field is removed this distribution 
will tend to annul itself by currents flowing over the surface of the conductor ; 
by the symmetry of the whole affair it follows that this surface current flux 
will be entirely confined to the meridian planes and the external field will 


Oo 


* Cf. J. J. Thomson, L. M.S. Proc. xv. (1884), p. 197; Recent Researches, p. 361. Other 
cases have been examined by A. Lampe, Wien. Ber. cxir. (1903), p. 37; F. Kolagek, Ann. d. 
Phys. tv. (1896), p. 271; J. J. Thomson, Recent Researches, p. 373 et seq.; J. Larmor, Proc. 
“L. M. 8. xxvi. (1894), p. 119; Rayleigh, Phil. Mag. xxi. (1897), p. 125; R. H. Weber, Ann. 
der Phys. vit. (1902), p. 721; Riemann-Weber, Partielle-diff. Gleichungen, etc. 11 (1901), p. 348; 
M. Abraham, Ann. d. Phys. LXvi. (1898), » 435, Math. Ann. Lit (1899), p. 81. 
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at every instant be symmetrical about the polar radius and of the type of 
field just investigated where the magnetic force is in circles round the radius 
and the electric force in the meridian ‘planes. 


We refer the whole system to a spherical polar coordinate (r, 6, 6) frame 
with the pole at the centre of the sphere and the axis along the direction 
of the original field and we then follow the hint suggested by the analysis 
of the previous paragraph and try solutions of the fundamental equations 
for the external (vacuum) field 


B, = 2°58 (pr (ce 2) +1 F(t 1), 
B= 8 (pean) aif tr) + Afla-n), 


sin @ 


(3 bie - (f” (ct —r) + “f' (&—1)). 


The corresponding vectors for the internal field are of course all zero, since 
the sphere is perfectly conducting (o = «). 


The type of solution here assumed corresponds of course to the case where 
the field is an expanding one and it is thus tacitly assumed that there are no 
reflectors anywhere to send it back again, thus producing the corresponding 
condensing wave. 


546. The material of the sphere being perfectly conducting there will be 
nothing except the very slight inertia of the electrons themselves to prevent 
the adjustment of any specified conditions in the sphere and the inertia itself 
is entirely occupied in interaction with the adjusting field. This means that 
the distribution of charge on the surface of the sphere at any instant is 
precisely that which would exist on the sphere in a statical field identical with 
the instantaneous electric part of the varying electromagnetic field in the 
neighbourhood of the sphere. The electric force in the field must be 
therefore strictly normal to the surface of the sphere at any instant. This 
is the essence of the assumption of a perfect conductor. 


We must therefore have 


f'" (ct — a) +2 f' (et — a) +f (et — a) = 


for all values of t. This means that the function f (x) must be of the type 


| Ae, 
where © a2 + gA+1=0, 
or | ja = — = Benes t/3 


Peaeryre 


rd 
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We may then verify that. the real part of the solution for the general field 
vectors corresponding to the root with (+ x“) has 


ale 2A oe 0 1(5 ere “) nna a8 ae v3 sin v30} e-?, 

ar 2° F 2 

Asin@(/l a @ oat ha 3 DS ~ . 

E, = -- rit 1(5 +t or _ ==) COS V30 ove e € same =) sin V/3 @| er? 
H, = — am! \(1 +¢) cosV30 — V3 (1 — “ sin V0} ae 

2ar va y 
. ta ee 

where we have used gu 5 sp 
a 


The external field and therefore also the conditions at the surface of the 
conductor are therefore simple oscillatory in type but with very large damping 
so that the oscillations soon die out in any case. This of course arises in 
a physical way from the tendency of the oscillating field to expand outwards 
and thus include more and more of the inertia of the surrounding aethereal 


field. — 


547. The conditions in this problem are probably more like those 
realised in the actual experiments of Hertz so that for a complete analysis of 
that problem it would be necessary to take into account the damping of 
the field. 

This has in fact been done in a tentative manner by Pearson and Lee* 
who assume that the more appropriate form of vibration function defined 
above in a general manner 1s such that 

f (x) = Ae-** sin px, 
the constant x, which can only be empirically determined except with such 
simple circumstances as those just examined, determines the rate of decay 


of the vibrations.. The question has been experimentally examined by 
Bjerknest who found that with the vibrator used by Hertz the amplitude of 


the vibrations fell to 2 of the original value after a time 4t), where ¢, is 


the period of the vibrations. The vibrations would thus become inappreciable 
after a few alternations. 


548. On the mechanism of the establishment of radiation fields}. We 
have so far confined our discussions only to the continuous propagation of 
electromagnetic disturbances in homogeneous radiation fields of indefinite 
extent. It remains therefore to examine the mode of generation of such 

* Phil. Trans. A, oxcrtt, (1900), p. 159. 


+ Ann. d. Phys. xurv. (1891), pp. 74, 92, 513; Lv. (1895), p. 121 
t{ A. E. H. Love, LZ. M. S. Proc. (2) 1. (1903), p. 37. 
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radiation fields, Itis the essence of a propagation theory that the conditions 
of the field at any point P are affected by the conditions at any other point @ 


only after the time zn after the establishment of the conditions at QY. To 


illustrate the point in more detail let us consider the simple case of a Hertzian 
oscillator at the beginning of its oscillations. If we assume that the charge 
distribution on the oscillator before it collapses has been held there for an 
indefinite time previously the field surrounding the oscillator will be identical 
with the simple electrostatic field appropriate to the charge distribution 
involved. Now suppose that at the time ¢ = 0 the discharge takes place and 
the consequent series of oscillations started. .The radiation field which now 
begins to be generated does not however instantaneously cover the whole 
field because the conditions at any point in the field at a distance r from the 
oscillator will remain unaffected by the changes produced by the discharge 


for the time . after the instant t = 0 when the discharge takes place, in other 


words the conditions which existed there at the time ¢ = 0 remain unaltered 
until the disturbance in the radiation field in the surrounding aether which 
travels outwards in all directions with the velocity c has reached the point. 
This means that the new radiation field is at the instant ¢ confined within 
the sphere r = ct surrounding the oscillator: outside this sphere which is 
a wave surface for the advancing waves the old electrostatic field remains 
undisturbed, although of course the extent of the field covered by it is gradually 
diminishing. 


549. The first question that naturally arises is as to the manner in which 
the two essentially different fields thus involved are connected across the 
advancing wave-front: the radiation field has resulted mainly from a collapse 
of the initial electrostatic field and must therefore be connected with it in 

some way or other; by some boundary conditions applicable at the surface 
of the advancing wave front. These conditions were first directly formulated 
by Prof. Love* by applying the fundamental equations of the theory to 
small circuits at the wave front. 


Let us assume quite generally that the wave front in the neighbourhood 
of the point under investigation is practically a plane surface advancing 
through the field with the velocity c, in a direction parallel to the axis of 
“% in a conveniently chosen coordinate system. Draw a small rectangle 
parallel to the plane Ozz and through which the wave front cuts (dotted in 
the figure): the dimensions of this rectangle which are assumed to be small 
compared with the radius of curvature of the wave front surface and the 


* They were however previously known to Heaviside (Hlectrical Papers, 11. p. 405) and 
Duhem (Comptes Rendus, t. cxxxt. (1900), p. 1171). An elegant analytical proof is given by 
Bateman in Electrical and Optical Wave Motion (C. U. Press, 1915), p. 20. 
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wave length of the radiation, are such that the sides parallel to Oy are of 
length J and those parallel to Oz of length 1’, which is extremely small compared 
with J and at the instant / is divided by the wave front into portions of lengths 


Fig. 83 


€é and /’— €. On the positive side of the wave front the field is determined 
by the vectors E,, H, and on the negative side by E_, H.. Now the dis- 
placement current coh the small rectangle is the rate of eee of the 
quantity 


is {E,, g a Ky (i <2 é)}s 
or since £ = ¢,, this current is 
ee 
Aor {E,,. é a Ky (2 a é) + Cy (Ey. = E,_)}; 
which on account of the extreme smallness of € and l’ — € compared with 
the wave length of the radiation, is practically equivalent to 
dey 
4iar 
But by Ampére’s relation this will be proportional to the line integral of the 


magnetic force round the small circuit which on account of the smallness of 
l’ is practically equal to 


(H,., a E,_). 


l (H,., - H,_), 


and thus {Hi ss) Bp 


C4 
An application of Faraday’s relation in a similar manner gives 


Cy 


E... — EK, = — fa (H,. — H,_). 
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If the rectangle is taken parallel to the (x, z) coordinate plane instead of the 
(x, y) plane as above two further conditions are obtained, viz. 


C 

H,,, — H,_ = — eo (E,, — E,_), 
C 

Ey, — E,_ = e (H,,. — H,_). 


These four conditions break up into two pairs for they are equivalent to the 
condition that : 
C= Ci; 


and also (E, — H,), = (E, — H,)_, 
(E, + H,), = (B,+ H,)_. 


The propagation of the wave front is thus verified to be with the velocity c 
and the new field inside the front is connected with the old field outside by a 
boundary condition which expresses that the tangential component of the 

vector | 


F=E + ~ [cH], 


is continuous across the surface: ¢e denotes a vector defining the direction 
and magnitude of the velocity of transmission of the conditions in the radiation 


field. 


The condition expressed in this form which has been deduced on the 
assumption of an approximately plane wave front is not necessarily restricted 
by this assumption and it will apply to all sufficiently extended wave front 
surfaces of ordinary type without discontinuity. 


550. The first case examined by Love is that of the oscillations on the 
perfectly conducting sphere (of radius a) of the charge distribution induced 
by a uniform field, when that field is suddenly removed. The initial state of 
the aethereal field outside the sphere is that expressed by the electrostatic 
vector components 


2E cos 6 E sin @ 
(B, B, B)-(—S, . “2, 0), 


oe ey 


At the instant t= 0 the cause which previously maintained the field thus 
expressed is supposed to cease to operate. It is required to determine the 
subsequent state of the field to agree with this initial field at time ¢ = 0 and 
to be such that the tangential electromotive force is continuous at the wave 
front which at the time? will be the sphere 7 = ct+ a and the tangential 
electric force at the sphere is zero. The form of solution which suggests 
itself is naturally of the tvpe previously obtained in which 


- 
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| 2 

oo ee et a) )+2f' (ct — r+ a), 
i= es (¢ -—r+a)+rf' (t¢-—r+a)+rf" (td—7r-+ a, 
H, = ind yy (ct — r +-a) ) + rf” (ct —r + a)}. 


This solution for the field can only apply inside the sphere 7 = ct + a: 
outside it the old electrostatic conditions still prevail. 


At the surface of the sphere the tangential electric force is zero always 
so that f (ct) + af" (ct) + af” (ct) = 0, 
which provides the differentia] equation for the arbitrary function fe it leads 
to the solution 


Pay = Ae sin pia: a), 


and this will apply for values of s=ct—r-+ a greater than . Zero. The 
conditions at the wave front imply that 


E,, ae Tass 
1 
E,, a9 C Hy, E,,, 
giving on substitution 

f (0) = &, 
i (0) = 0, 
and thus we must have A= ean 
sin a 

where tana = V3, o= a 


and the problem is completely determined. With this form of f it is easily 
verified that the expressions for the force vectors in the field can be put in 
the form 


4E cos 0 pn. agg ae . 
E, = 5 3 leader sin (V3O + Br), 
2E sin 6 r Via 0 «i 3 
Ey = 7s naa a2) ed jae sin (V3 + Be), 
_ 2 sin # eet cs 
Hy = — 7, aA say sin (V3@ + By), 
wherein 9 tarte 
2a 
av3 an rv3 
tan , = ~~)» an Pg = V3, tan By ga 


results which differ from those given in a previous paragraph only by the 
phase of the motion. | 
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It is important to notice that the field of the radiation is strongest close 
up near the wave front and just inside it; in fact the intensity of the field 
diminishes exponentially as the distance from the front is increased. In 
the next chapter we shall examine the energy in this field and will there show 
that by far the greatest proportion of the total energy radiated out is con- 
centrated close fea the wave front. 


It appears from this solution that the damped harmonic wave train can 
advance into a region in which the electric field is the statical one described 
above. It is also clear that it cannot advance into a region free from electric 
and magnetic forces. 


551. Aided by the solution thus obtained for a simple mathematical case 
Prof. Love* attempted to specify an appropriate solution for the more practical 
case, the Hertzian oscillator, taking into account the damping which is really 
existent. In this case also the original field is the electrostatic field of a 
doublet at the origin giving a field in which 


Te eC sige oaata a 


73 73 


’ H, = 0, 


the radiation field which originates on the collapse of the distribution giving 
this statical field (presumed to take place at the time ¢t = ee will be of the 
usual Hertzian type in which 


hema fae, 
ne ay (f+ of! Er”), 
Hy, _sind ho fi), 


a specification which will at the time t hold at all points inside the wave 
surface which to a first approximation may be treated as the sphere r = ct. 


We then try a solution of the appropriate type in which 
Ff (4) = Ae" sin p (x + a). | 
We have to connect this with the externa! statical field by the boundary 
conditions deduced above which in this case are 
i, ce E,. E,, a Hy, = E,,. 
and initially we must have f=. 
The boundaty conditions give 
; cf E 
f' 0) + =f) ==, 
PO enOC ss: Lv reny (1904), p. 73. I am greatly indebted to Prof. ree and the Royal 


Society for permission to reproduce some of the diagrams illustrating this paper: they are 
appended to this section. , 


4 
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so that f'(0)=0, f(0)=E: 
this means that 


E = Asin pa, 0 = pcos. pa — « sin pa, 


whence tan pa = P 
K 


Thus the arbitrary function starts in a definite initial phase which is equal to 


71 ae Pp x 
5 if there is no damping. 


The field is thus in the general case defined by the vectors 


E, = as Ae-* ‘t-” [(1 — xr) sin © + pr cos O], 


Ee eee Ae-* et" [(1 — er + 12x? — p?) sin © + pr (1 — 2xr) cos QO], 


are Ae-* (et-" [(k — rx? — p?) sin © — p (1 — 2xr) cos O], 


where we have used © = p(ct—r-+a). 


These formulae apply only for r<ct; for regions beyond the ordinary 
electrostatic field remains valid. The radial electric force is continuous at 
the front of the wave, i.e. atv =ct. The discontinuity of the transverse 
component of the electric force at the front of the wave is 

sald _A (x? + ?) sin pa, 
and this is equal as it should be to the magnetic force at the front of the 
wave. 


552. The curves of electric force in this case are easily obtained for we 
know that 


1d, 1 61a 
ec dt r*sin0 00’ c dt. rsin@ Or’ 
where p=. 
Thus if we write ie — 
pcke Be ear See 


and thus the curves of intersection of the surfaces 


@ = const., 
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with pianes through the axes of the doublet are the lines of electric force. 
Now it is easily verified that 


inz@. . 
QV=-— = g Ae-* et") [(1 — xr) sin @ + pr cos 0], 
in2 
when ct <r and Qd=- ir d A sin pa, 


when ct >7. 


Some of these curves have been drawn in a special case by Prof. Love 
and are depicted below. The case taken is that for which 


K 
— = ‘25 approx., 
P PP 


and if 7 is the period the curves are plotted for the times 
t= 267, “3857, “Dlr, °6357, °76r, 8857, 1-Olr, and 11357, 


after the initial instant of starting. In the figures the fine continuous circle 
represents the wave front at the time ¢. The discontinuity of the field there 
is shown by the change of direction of the lines of force at this circle: the 
lines of force themselves are shown by the heavy dotted, heavy continuous, 
fine dotted and fine continuous lines respectively. The dotted circles that 
lie within the wave front are curves at which Q = 0 or the electric force has 


Y 


et 


—_—_ —— — 


Fig. 84 Fig. 85 

no radial component. It appears that no spherical surface of the set =O 
is the front of the advancing wave train but one of these surfaces tends to 
coincidence with this front as the wave train advances. 


oe 
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553. Plane waves. We shall next turn to the consideration of certain 
cases of wave motion where the circumstances are much simpler than those 
just analysed. If the radiating system is at a very great distance from the 
part of the field under investigation the expanding wave front surfaces have 
become so large that in the part of the field where they are investigated they 
may be treated as practically plane surfaces. We then realise the idea of 
plane waves and the consequent rectilinear propagation of electromagnetic 
disturbances, and the analytical problems become much simplified. 


Analytically the conception is obtained by a simple type of solution of 
the fundamental equations of propagation, which directly suggests itself. 
Let us choose our rectangular axes so that the z-axis is along the direction 
of propagation and the other two conveniently in the perpendicular plane 
which is parallel to the front of the wave. The general solutions for this 
case are then of the form 

E) — int— (a+ib) 2+70 
les Ae 
which represents plane waves of period a advancing in the medium with 


a velocity c, = ; along the positive direction of the z-axis. The solution for 


any vector is of course represented by the real part of the general solution 
thus obtained for it. 


If we assume, for the isotropic medium, that both the two simple con- 
stitutive relations 


e dE 
Or Obey a 
and B= i: 


are valid even for the general case of electric waves under consideration 
then both vectors E and H satisfy the equation of the previous paragraph 
40 dB ae dE 
Cee 


and thus the above-mentioned forms for E and H are veld if 


VE = 


— en? + i4rno = c? (a + 2b)?, 
or — en? = c? (a? — 62), 
4ano = 2c? ab. 


Thus if o is different from zero, a is so also and thus the amplitude A of each 
vector contains the factor e~*, which means that as the waves are propagated 
along the positive direction of the z-axis, the amplitudes of the two vectors 
gradually decrease as the wave proceeds. Conductivity in the medium 
implies a damping of the waves, the energy being absorbed by the medium 
and converted into heat. 


? 
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554. We can now show that these electric waves are transverse. To do 
this we merely prove that in the most general aeolotropic medium any vector 
which has the property of the ordinary stream vector of hydrodynamic 
theory has its direction parallel to the wave front; for if Vis any such vector 


OV dV te aV, 


Ox mt gen 


and since all quantities in a plane wave specified as above only depend on 
the z-coordinate we must have 


div V = 


Ape 


and therefore also atm 
0z 


which implies that V, = 0. 


This is a general property of a train of plane waves whatever the constitu- 
tion of the medium, whether it be crystalline or not. It means in any case 
that the total current and magnetic induction vectors are in the plane of 
the wave front. Thus in this sense all such electromagnetic waves are 
transverse, the fluxes associated with them being both transverse to the 
direction of propagation. The electric and magnetic force vectors are of 
course in the general case not in the wave front; this is true only when the 
medium is isotropic as already assumed. 


555. We now assume that the magnetic and electric forces are in the 
wave front and thus are expressed by their components 
(H,,, H,, H,) pe (a, COs Bans 5 ie sin Dass 0) eint— (a+tb) aT 
(E,/H,, E,) = (A, cos¢é,,; A, sindg,, 0) ett Greets, 


and these must satisfy the fundamental equations of the field. Faraday’s 
relation implies that 


tea a) 
cag He» By) = 9, (By, — Ba), 
LAS Ge. 
so that — uN —, 698 dm= A, sind, (a + 2b) e4%e-%m), 


Sea: Bee hog sb 
— um eo sind, = — A, cos d, (a + 2b) e* cm), 


Whence we deduce directly the two important conclusions. 


(i) By division we see that 


tan d, = — cotdp, 


7 
Pm = be + 5: 
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' Thus the electric and magnetic force vectors in the wave front are perpen- 


7 


dicular to one another. 


(i) Using the fact that d,, = ¢, is we see also that 


— inAm = ¢ (a+ ib) A, etn), 
Now from Ampére’s:circuital relation we can deduce similarly that ~ 
Ame (a+ 1b) E#9m-8) = A, (a + ten), 
so that since A, and A,, are real we must have it 
eas 
bi Ane" 


where ¢, =5 is the velocity of propagation in the medium. 


tan (0,, — 9.) = 


Also Avie = Va? + 02. 


Thus there is in the general case ae a phase difference (0,,, — 0,) between 


the electric and magnetic force vibrations, this phase difference vanishing 
only for the case when a = 0, 1.e. o = 0 or for a perfect non-conductor. The 
amplitudes of the waves are also different in the general case of absorption. 


The velocity of the wave - "is given by 


b 


shinee aia 
a2c 
gh Saye 
which reduces in the case of non-absorbing media to 
ws 
Ve 
596. [*If we now choose the real part of the general solutions and also 


write 


© = nt — bz + @,, 
then we can put | 
EK = A, cos @e-%, 


H = A,, cos (© + 0, — 0,,) e~™. 


The electric energy per unit volume at a place is 


Cle one ass 
= —— Se aE 2 rat 
Grate ues We 
and the mean value at the place taken over a whole oscillation is 
2a 
W- >|" wat- Ae ote, 
On 


* The results deduced and given between brackets thus [...] depend on the forms of the 
energies in the field which are not properly deduced until chapter xiv. 


- 
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similarly the mean kinetic or magnetic energy is 


or ot 


7 n 4 An? —2az 
Pa g,[* Pam | Hed = Te 
A 2) AB 
= eS (a8 + Be) ete 
.” «A,? b? + a? —2az 
AG yee 


Whence it follows that the mean magnetic energy is in general larger than 
the electric energy, equality occurring only in the non-conducting substances 
when a=0. This result also exhibits clearly the way in which the energy 
in the wave is absorbed as it progresses, the mean total energy of the wave 
at any place being the sum of the electric and magnetic energies, viz. 


6A": 2b? ecmad | 


8r b?— a? | 
5957. These results enable us to explain in greater detail the behaviour 
of metallic conductors in a radiating dielectric field discussed in the previous 
paragraph. They show that the propagation of the waves in the dielectric 
takes place without any absorption at all. As soon, however, as a distur- 
bance reaches a conducting surface and starts off through the conducting 


medium the damping factor en", 


at once enters into the expression. If the conductivity is big a is large and 
the wave is practically damped right out before it gets far into the metal. 
The larger the value of a the shorter the distance the waves penetrate into 
the conductor, and by sufficiently large values we may neglect the penetration 
altogether. We can also increase a by increasing n, so that for very rapid 
oscillations the conducting material will always act as if it were a perfect 
conductor. Let us take an example to illustrate the matter further. For 

2 | ee 
400 and ¢« is negligible. Now consider the incidence of waves 
of length 100 cms.: then . 


In x3x 10" . 
fe VT Sati, GaP 2 x 10° approx. 


copper o = 


and since « is negligible 
| iAnno = c? (a + 2b), 


whence : * ’ /4irne = ¢ (a + 2b), 
or 2ca = 2cb = V 4irno, 
_Avimig 1/2x 10% Ie 
TaaaRy staid 16 x 102 


= 2 x 108 approx. 
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Thus at a depth 5.10-4cms. the amplitudes are reduced to L/e times their 


initial value. The penetration is therefore very slight in a real case of this — 
kind. 


558. In many cases it is convenient to make one further simplification 
in the above scheme. In the-analyses given above, A,, 4, and A», dm» May 
vary with the time at any one place, the only conditions to be satisfied at each 
instant being those relations connecting them which we have obtained. We 
might however now imagine the medium and the original disturbance so 
adjusted that in the region in which we examine them the electric force vector 
has the same direction at every point of the field. This direction we may 
take as the axis of x in our coordinates; it then follows that the magnetic 
force vector is always parallel to the y-axis at every point of the same field. 
In the language of optics this means that our ray is polarised, although the 
plane of polarisation is undetermined by the analogy. Future evidence 
however points to the conclusion that the plane of polarisation is determined 
by the vector H and the wave-normal or direction of propagation. The 
electric force is normal to this plane. 


559. On experiments with electric waves. Having definitely established 
in the manner briefly described above the existence of the electromagnetic 
waves required by Maxwell’s theory Hertz proceeded at once to the further 
problem of proving by certain simple experiments the complete analogy which 
is suggested by Maxwell’s analysis between these waves and waves of light. 
He first examined their reflexion and refraction at the interfaces between 
two dielectric media or between one dielectric medium and a metallic medium. . 


a 


Fig. 92 


For this purpose however he used another form of apparatus. The vibrator 
(see fig.) consisted of two equal brass cylinders 12cm. long and 3 cm. in 
diameter placed with their axes coincident and in the focal line of a large 
zinc parabolic mirror about 2 metres high with a focal length 12°5cm. This 
arrangement should on the optical analogy produce plane polarised waves 


° 
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by reflection from the mirror. The detector which was placed in the focal 
line of an equal parabolic mirror, consisted of two lengths of wire, each having 
a straight piece about 50cm. long and a curved piece about 15 cm. long 
bent round at right angles so as to pass through the back of the mirror. 
The ends which came through the mirror were connected with a spark micro- 
meter, the sparks thus being observed from behind the mirror. 


560. To show the reflexion of the waves Hertz placed the mirrors side 
by side, with their openings looking in the same direction and their axes 
converging to a point 3 metres from the wire. No sparks were observed in 
the detector when the vibrator was in action. When, however, a large zinc 
plate was placed at right angles to the line bisecting the angle between 
the mirrors sparks became visible, but disappeared when the metal was 
twisted through an angle of about 15° to either side. This experiment 
showed that electric waves are reflected by the metal sheet and that approxi- 
mately at any rate the angle of incidence is equal to the angle of reflexion. 


To show refraction Hertz used a large prism made of hard pitch with an 
angle of 30°. When the waves from the vibrator passed through, this the 
sparks in the detector were not excited when the axes of the two mirrors 
were parallel, but appeared when the axes of the mirror containing the detector 
made a certain angle with the axes of the containing vibrator. When the 
system was adjusted for minimum deviation the sparks were more vigorous 
when the angle between the axes of the mirrors was 22°, corresponding on 
the optical analogy to an index of refraction for pitch of 1°69. 


561.. If a screen be made by winding wire round a large rectangular 
framework so that the turns of the wire are parallel to one side of the frame, 
and if this screen be interposed between the parabolic mirrors when placed so 
as to face each other there will be no sparks in the detector when the turns 
of the wire are parallel to the focal lines of the mirror; but if the frame is 
turned through a right angle so that the wires are perpendicular to the focal 
lines of the mirror the sparks will recommence. If the framework is sub- 
stituted-for the metal plate in the experiment on reflexion of electric waves, 
sparks will appear in the detector when the wires are parallel to the focal lines 
of the mirrors and will disappear when the wires are at right angles to these 
_ lines. Thus the framework reflects but does not transmit the waves when 
the electric force in them is parallel to the wires while it transmits but does 
not reflect waves in which the electric force is at right angles to the wires. 
The wire framework thus behaves towards the electric waves exactly as a 
plate of tourmaline does to waves of light. 


When light polarised at right angles to the plane of incidence falls on 

a refracting substance at an angle tan-1, where p is the refractive index 

of the substance, all the light is reflected and none refracted. Whereas when 
32—2 
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light is polarised in the plane of incidence, some of the light is always reflected 
whatever the angle of incidence. Trouton* showed that similar effects take 
place with electric waves. From a paraffin wall 3 feet thick, reflection always 
takes place when the electric force in the incident wave was at right angles 
to the plane of incidence, whereas at a certain angle of incidence there was 
no reflection when the vibrator was turned, so that the electric force was 
in the plane of incidence. This shows that on the electromagnetic theory 
of light the electric force is at right angles to the plane of polarisation. 


562. The surest test of any wave theory of propagation of disturbance 
of any kind is obtained, if it is possible to produce some effect which depends 
essentially on the well- known phenomenon of the interference of two trains 
of the wave disturbance; it is in fact-by this means that the essential wave 
character of the disturbance is usually exhibited. The simplest effect of this 
kind is the production of ‘ stationary waves’ by the interference of a direct and 
reflected train of disturbance. Hertz attempted to get stationary waves by 
reflection at a metallic surface. His experiments were made in a room about 
15 m. long: a vibrator of the type described above was placed at one end of 
the room with its plates parallel to the wall and a large sheet of zinc was 
placed vertically against the wall at the other. The circular ring detector was 
held with its plane parallel to the plane of the plates of the vibrator, its centre 
on the line perpendicular to the zine plate bisecting at right angles the spark 
gap of the vibrator. The following effects were observed when the detector 
was moved about. Close up to the plates there were no sparks but they 
began to pass feebly at a little distance from the plate and increased rapidly 
in brightness up to a distance of about 1:8m. from the plate, where the 
maximum was attained. When the distance still further increased they 
diminished in brightness and vanished again at a distance of about 4 m. 
from the plate. When the distance was still further increased they reappeared, 
attained another maximum and so on. The most obvious explanation of 
these experiments was the one given by Hertz—that there was interference 
between the direct waves given out by the vibrator and those reflected from 
‘the plate, this interference giving rise, in the well-known manner, to stationary 
waves. The places where the electric force was a maximum were the 
places where the sparks were. brightest and the places where the electric 
force was zero were the places where the sparks vanished. On this explanation 
the distance between two consecutive places where the sparks vanished would 
be half the wave length of the waves given out. 
Sarasin and De la Rivet however showed that this eplaaition could 
not be correct since by using detectors of different sizes they found that 
the distance between consecutive places where the sparks vanished depended 


* Nature, XXxIx. p. 391. 
+ Comptes Rendus, oxy. p. 489. 
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' mainly upon the size of the detector, being in fact proportional to its linear 


dimensions (i.e. using similar shapes), and very little upon that of the vibrator. 
This is due to the very large damping of the oscillations in the vibrator and 
the very small damping of those of the detector. The rapid decay of the 
oscillations of the vibrator will stifle the interference between the direct and 
reflected wave, as the amplitude of the direct wave will, since it is emitted 
later, be much smaller than that of the reflected one and not able to annul 
its effect completely, while the well-maintained vibrations of the detector 
will interfere and produce the effects observed by Sarasin and De la Rive. 
To see this let us consider the extreme case in which the oscillations of the 
vibrator are absolutely dead beat. In this case an impulse, starting from the 
vibrator on its way to the reflector strikes against the detector and sets it 
in vibration; it then travels up to the plate and is reflected, the electric 
force in the impulse being reversed by reflection : it then again strikes against 
the detector which is still vibrating from the effects of the first impact; 
if then the phase of this vibration is such that the reflected impulse tends to 
produce a current round the. detector in the same way as that which is 
circulating from the effects of the first impact, the sparks will be increased, — 
butif the reflected impulse tends to produce a current in the opposite direction 
the sparks will be diminished. Since the electric force is reversed by reflection 
the greatest increase in the sparks will take place when the impulse finds, 
on its return, the detector in the opposite phase to that in which it left it; 
that is, if the time which has elapsed between the departure and return of 
the impulse is equal to an odd multiple of half the time of vibration of the 
or 


detector, the distance between two spark maxima would then be a? where 


c is the velocity of radiation and ¢’ the period of vibration of the detector. 


Thus although these experiments bring out the essential wave charac- 
teristic of the phenomena and the possibility of producing interference of 
electromagnetic wave trains the circumstances in them are much more 
complicated than was at first supposed and the phenomenon of stationary - 
waves is not in reality exhibited in them at all. It is possible however 
to produce stationary wave motion in other ways as we shall see 
presently. 


We shall in the next chapter analyse the circumstances exhibited in these 
experiments in order to show that the results obtained are in accordance 
with theory. As the results of the experiments can, with the possible exception 
of the tourmaline analogy, all be explained in terms of any wave theory 
with the proper laws of reflection and refraction, we shall confine ourselves 
to the illustration of these laws by the examination of the comparatively 
simple circumstances connected with the reflection and refraction of plane 
waves at plane boundaries. 
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563. The mechanism of radiation. The modern theory of ‘electrical 
actions ascribes all electrodynamic effects of electric currents solely to the 
motion of electrons: every disturbance of the aether including radiation as 
one type of disturbance is originated by translatory motion of electrons 
through the aether. Thus if we can obtain complete expressions for the 
aethereal disturbance initiated by and propagated from a single moving 
electron, we should be in a position to attempt a theory of the mechanism 
of radiation. 

Now except at places whose distance from the nucleus of the electron is 
so small as to be comparable with the linear dimensions of the nucleus, it 
is usually sufficient to consider the electron as a point charge; and the 
aethereal] disturbance arising from the motion of the electron is to be obtained 
by simple superposition of elementary disturbances arising from its transit 
over the successive elements of its path. Suppose then that an electron is 
at the point @ and after a short time of is at Q’, where YQ’ = vét, v being 
its velocity; the effect of its change of position is the same as that of the 
creation of an electric doublet of moment evét, with its axis along QQ’. Thus 
we have only to find the disturbance produced by the creation of such a doublet 
and then integrate the result along the path of the electron. But we have 
already determined above in §537 the complete effective field for a doublet 
whose moment is varying in any arbitrary manner and thus the solution for 
the present case will be obtained by choosing the function f thus involved 


so that f (ct) re) when ¢ =< ty, 
Sty 
f(t) =e| “vat tai Ect, ie Oly, 
f (ct) Se 0 lo + dty = i 


564. Before however making this transformation we may notice that 
the field specified in the previous paragraph can be regarded as defined i in the 
ordinary way by a scalar static potential 


b= pan, 


together with the kinetic vector potential whose components are 


A, =? pr eee 
A, =" F(t 2), 


These expressions are simplified by reference to a general rectangular 
coordinate system when they may be written in the form 


fae {ie Bh | 


- 
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f denoting in the complete vector sense the moment of the doublet; the 


4) 


magnitude is of course f. The differential = denotes the gradient of the 


function in the direction of the axis of the doublet. 
The conditions at any point in the general field at the time ¢ thus depend 
essentially on the conditions of the vibrator at the time t’ = ¢ — = previously ; 


this is the effective time for the relative position of vibrator and field-point. 
This result is of course the essence of a propagation theory. 


A slight change in the charge distribution on the vibrator, specified by 
the function f, during the small interval of time 8¢ results in a spherical shell 
of disturbance travelling out with the velocity c of radiation so that at any 
time ¢ after the instant of its generation it lies between the concentric spheres 
r =.ct and r = c(t + dt) . Moreover the total field integrated across the small 
thickness of the shell is, except as regards the static electric part which is not 
really propagated, independent of the thickness of the shell which of course 
depends on the time taken to establish it. 


565. Returning now to our moving charge we see at once that the slight 
displacement of it during the small time df) results in a shell of a spherical 
disturbance which travels out with the velocity of light from the centre at 
which it was generated and in which the field is precisely of the type just 
investigated, in which however the function f is as specified above; this 
field is thus determined by 


where however it must be remembered that as regards the field at a distance 
r from the electron at time ¢, these values are effective only at the instant 


t=ty+ =; or in other words the effective field at the time ¢ anses from the 


motion and position of the electron at the previous time t) = ¢ — , r being 


the radial distance from the field point to the effective position of the electron 
at this previous instant. We denote this by enclosing the quantities con- 
cerned by square brackets so that we may write 


$= lane) |~ (3) 
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It follows therefore by integration along the whole of the path from the last 
effective position backwards to infinity that the two potentials 


ea 


(3) 
cr 
define completely the field of the single moving charge. 


566. These are the so-called retarded potentials of electron theory. It is 
however usual to express them to the next order of approximation. The above 
values are calculated on the assumption that the velocity of the electron is 
very small compared with the velocity of ight, so that the change of position 
of the electron during the effectively small time 6¢ is negligible. If we proceed 
to the next order of approximation and take into account the motion of 
the electron during this interval of time dt we shall see that the shell of dis- 
turbance sent out by the electron during it will not be uniformly thick but 
will in reality lie between two eccentric spheres with their centres in the 
initial and final effective positions of the electron, i.e. at a distance [vot] 
apart. The thickness of the shell along any radius r will now be approxi- 
mately [(c — v,) dt], v, being the component of the electronic velocity along 
that radius. But it is clear that the aggregate of the field sent out in any 
direction in the shell will be independent of the*thickness and therefore of 
whether it is on the whole of uniform thickness or not, so that the field will 
be intrinsically stronger in the thinner parts of the shell and correspondingly 
weaker in the thicker parts: this means that the field vectors in the 
part of the shell along the radius r will be increased from vie values in the 
uniform shell in the ratio 

: ag —— 
am Lv,,] lee Lv,] 
| C 


It follows therefore that to the second order of approximation the field is 
given by* 


and these are the values usually quoted. 


* A. Liénard, L’eclairage électrique; E. Wiechert, Arch. néerlandaises (2) v. (1900), p. 54; 
K. Schwarzschild, Gott. Nachr. (1903). Cf. also Schott, Hlectromagnetic Radiaticn, p. 22; 
Bateman, Electrical and Optical Wave Motion, Ch. vit; De la Rive, Archives de Genéve (1907), 
p. 433. | 
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567. The mode of deduction of the last expressions for the retarded 
potentials is perhaps not so rigorous as is desirable with such fundamental 
formulae. They can however easily be deduced in a more rigorous manner 
from a slight modification of certain general formulae already obtained. In 
Chapter 1x we have obtained general expressions for the scalar and vector 
retarded potentials in any electrodynamic field and using the expressions 
there obtained we see that if the total charge distribution in any field is of 
density p and if the current flux is due to the motion with velocity v of this 
charge then the scalar and vector potentials of the field may be written in 
the form 

Wades tke a - \dQd 
co si ed 3 ts fee 

r 

bee dee tal tie t-3 vdQdrd 
il, a. ae few (t-"-7) Sage 
where dQ = pdv i is the charge clenienv? in the small volume dv at the time 7. 
When the charge is of amount e and concentrated in a small volume element 
round the point (x,¥,z,) these expressions reduce to 

Ob Pa Ce a te a 
a i. he rin rhea ae = 


a are = EA chal ah 
pre r 


Now change in these integrals the variable 7 to 7’ where « 


d= 


r ig 
Cc 
so that | dr’ = dr (+27) - dr a -*), 
cdr \ C 


then we get, for instance, 


- / 
it @ 38 | be i eh dr dy 
eae ee ee 2 


since the limits for 7’ are the same as those for 7 when (v) <c. But the double 
integral in this last case is a proper Fourier integral whose value is 


2a 


Eien Me 


so that b= 
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Similarly we find that 


where in the last two expressions square brackets serve to indicate the values 


of the functions affected at the time (: — =) . These are the same expressions 


‘ 


as found above. 


568. The whole circumstances in the field of the moving charge can 
now be readily deduced and the expressions for the electric and magnetic 
force vectors at any point obtained by simple differentiation of these poten- 
tials. It is however easier to deduce them from the general results obtained 
in Chapter 1x on the introduction of the retarded potentials. In fact if we 
again put in these expresssions C, = pv and carry out the volume integration 
and then transform the integrals as we have just done for the potas we 


find that 
ela-D) 
E_ er, ae ae o) 
Ec) i ac 
whilst Hi) pen EN ee 


Oo) #03) 


wherein r, denotes the unit vector in the direction of the radius 7. 
We must now bear in mind that the quantities inside the large square 


brackets are functions of 7 = t — . as well as (2, y, z) explicitly; but 


dr 1 
dt ed 
y 
° Runt £3 
and hence oH \t(t- &)]=1- pois Vv 
Cc So bai C a {1 2 | 
ee 
and oe beget 


Hence finally we have 


e dr yh dr\3 
Seale) oe 


erie (2) realness ee Een) Gace 


r dt cr? 


> 
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569. We first notice that H = [r,E] 


so that the magnetic force is everywhere perpendicular to the electric force 
and to the radius from the field point to the effective position of the charge 
element at the instant. On the other hand 


; is 
; (r,E) = | 
so that the electric force is not transverse to the radius vector unless c = |v ; 


but the deviation from perpendicularity becomes smaller and smaller as the 
distance from the charge increases. 


Again since ]—-—+=1- a = (m1, ye ”) 


it is easy to verify that* 


fo-2) ey -9(1-8) = [a [aE] 
so that E= ~~, (S) E (x, - =) (c? —y2) + , —%, ¥|| |. 


Also since H = [r,E] 

we have [Hr,| = — [r, [r,E]] = E —r, (r,E) 
| er (Or? 

and thus also : = [Hr,]+ ae (c2 — v) (5) ; 


The part of the electric force not depending on the acceleration and 
the- predominant part in the field near the electron is 


B= §[(n—")@-w9 (3) | 


whilst the corresponding part of the magnetic force is 


1 
H, = é [vE,]. 


\ 


r . Fae , 
Now the vector | r, — | is parallel to the direction of the radius from the 


L 


field point to what would be the instantaneous position of the moving charge 
(as distinct from its effective position) if it be assumed that it has moved 
from its effective position with the constant velocity [v] that it then had. 


If the motion of the particle is with constant velocity in a straight line 
this is the whole field and as such will be more fully reviewed in the sequel. 
We are at present more fully concerned with the part of the field depending 
on the. acceleration, which is far more dispersed than the present part which 
is concentrated close.up round the electron. : 


‘* Cf. Introduction, § 6. 
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570. If the motion of the particle is accelerated the part of the field 
depending on the accleration which predominates at large distances from the 
particle and is insignificant in the rest of the field is determined by 


e /dr\3 W sf) 
rat bbl 
and er Opes Be ap 


Thus in this part of the field the electric and magnetic forces are both per- 
pendicular to the radius vector from the effective position of the particle to 
the field point under review; they are also perpendicular to one another and 
are therefore of equal magnitude. | 


At large distances from the particle therefore the field, which is completely 
specified by these components alone, is like a proper field in radiation; the 
wave front surfaces are eccentric spheres each having its centre at the position 
of the particle when it was generated and the two force vectors lie in these 
surfaces. 


If the velocity of the motion is small then we have practically 
| | ev 


| MS Eo pee 
and - | E = [Hr, | 
so that the electric force is tangential to the meridian circles and the magnetic 
force to the parallels of latitude, the polar axis being parallel to the effective . 


acceleration. 


We shall see presently that this means that there is a flux of energy 
normal to the wave front and away from the electron: this flux amounts to 


per unit area per unit time so that on the whole there is the amount 
aon ee | - 
33 | dt 
per unit time that travels away and is lost to the electron. 
When an electron is put into motion it sends out a stream of- radiation 


which lasts as long as its velocity is being accelerated : in the process of 
setting up the velocity v from rest, there is a total loss of energy by 


radiation equal to 
2°e? (Fdv'|? 
33 | | i 


When the velocity has become constant there is no more radiant energy 

sent out from it, though the previous sheets of radiation will continue to 

travel on into the more distant stagnant aether, leaving behind them the 
* @ is the latitude of the place. | 


* 
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steady magnetic field of the uniformly moving electron: but that field, 
which thus becomes established as a trail or residue of the shell of radiation 
arising from the original initiation of the motion of the electron, does not 
itself involve any sensible amount of energy except in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the electron. 


571. This analysis has an important application to the explanation of 
the radiation from an incandescent body. We have seen generally how long 
Hertzian waves can be produced by a process which consists essentially in 
the production of a rapid oscillatory motion of electrical charges. Now we 
have already been led to the conclusion that each element or molecule of a 
material body contains as an essential part in its constitution a number of 
electrons and positive charges which under ordinary conditions take up a sort 
of equilibrium configuration inside it: if we can produce a disturbance in this 
steady configuration the individual electrons will emit radiation of a type - 
depending on their motion. Thus if we knew the motions of the electrons we 
could specify completely the type of radiation emitted by the body ; but this is 
just what we do not know. Weare still unable to specify completely the type 
of mechanism governing the electronic motions inside an atom, and we can 
therefore only offer tentative suggestions such as that given above on page 475. 
We can however infer from an examination of the radiation itself certain 
details concerning its mode of generation and it is on this evidence that the 
suggestive mechanisms are being constructed. It is for example found that 
the radiation from a gas whose density is not too big consists mainly of a 
limited number of distinctly separated harmonic constituents with periods 
and intensities characteristic of the substance of which the gas 1s composed. 
This suggests that the vibrations of the electrons giving rise to the radiation 
must be very nearly simple harmonic; and this suggests again that the electrons 
are vibrating in the molecule about certain definite positions of equilibrium 
to which they are bound by certain quasi-elastic forces proportional to their 
displacement from the position. This is of course the simplest possible 
idea and has already been introduced on a previous occasion, but further 
evidence seems to indicate the impossibility of its validity: it would for 
instance seem to imply that one electron cannot be responsible for more 
than three of the harmonic constituents of the radiation, and an almost 
incredibly large number of electrons would thus have to be assumed to éxist 
in the molecules of certain substances. It appears however that no com- 
pletely satisfactory explanation of these difficulties has yet been offered and 
we shall therefore content ourselves with this simple explanation. 


In striking contrast with the radiation from a gas, the radiation from an 
incandescent solid or liquid presents as a general rule nothing of a periodic 
character, for it arises from the independent and irregular disturbances of 
countless molecules and electrons: it thus has the appearance of a formless 
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mass of radiant disturbance advancing with the velocity of light : it is possible 
however even in these cases to have certain more or less predominant con- 
stituents of a definite period, but at high temperatures these are completely 
covered by the irregular radiation which is of a purely thermal character. 
It is a problem in these theories to determine how, if the thermal radiation 
of a substance is resolyed by a prism into its harmonic spectrum, the energy 
of the total radiation is distributed among the harmonic constituents thus 
separated out: some aspects of this problem will be discussed at the end of 
chapter XIV. 


572. Before concluding this paragraph reference must be made again to 
the so-called Roentgen or X-rays. These rays were first observed by Roentgen 
in the neighbourhood of a discharge tube when the vivid green phosphorescence 
is exhibited on the walls of the tube, and they have been found also as an 
important constituent (the y-rays) of the radiation emitted by radio-active 
substances. These rays exhibit a remarkable resemblance to light. Their 
rectilinear propagation, as evidenced by the sharp shadow thrown by bodies 
which intercept them, their power of affecting a photographic plate and their 
power of passing through solid bodies are obvious examples of this resemblance. 
But there are equally striking differences between Roentgen rays and rays 
oflight. They are not refracted in their passage from one medium to another : 
they show some sort of reflexion, but the laws governing it are totally different 
from those of the corresponding phenomenon in light. 


The generally accepted view of this radiation as originated from the 
discharge tube is that first proposed by Stokes: it is composed of thin 
spherical sheets of disturbance sent out into the aether by the sudden impacts 
of the rapidly moving electrons of the kathode stream against the walls of 
the tube: it may also in part be due to the shocks imparted to the molecules 
forming the walls of the tube. The similar radiation from radio-active 
substances would then have its origin in part in the sudden generation of 
the rapid motion in the electrons thrown off from those substances and again 
in part in the readjustment of the remaining molecule to its new conditions: 
after the electron has left. 


In so far as these sheets of radiation are due to sudden but transient 
disturbance of the electrons in the molecules themselves, the magnetic force 
belonging to them alternates in direction in crossing each thin shell of pulse | 
so that the average value taken across it is null. In so far as they are due 
to the sudden start or stoppage of the kathode particles or electrons, each of 
which is a single moving electron, this balanced alternation of magnetic force 
across the thickness of the sheet does not hold; the force may be in the same 
direction all the way across. As during the progress of the emission or impact 
the accelerations of the kathode particles arrested or emitted and of the 
disturbed electrons of the molecules will be presumably of the same order of 


- 
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magnitude, we would naturally conclude from the formula expressing the 
radiation in terms of the acceleration of the electron that these are both 
concerned in the emission of radiant energy, and the fact that the radiation is 
found to contain certain coastituents characteristic of the substances on which 
the particles collide or from which they are thrown off supports this view. 


In addition to the thin pulse arising from the sudden shock imparted to 
the molecules of the substance stopping or starting the electron, we would 
expect to find also more continuous radiation due to their state of vibration 
which would ensue: this would be represented by the phosphorescent light 
which accompanies the phenomenon. 


573. As regards the X-radiation the present explanation has received 
remarkable confirmation in the last few years in a wonderful series of experi- 
ments originated by Laue and extensively developed by many workers, 
among the most prominent of whom are Prof. Bragg and his son*. In these 
experiments beams of carefully sifted homogeneous X-rays are reflected or 
refracted by crystalline media, and it is found that the regular arrangement 
of the molecules of such substances makes them behave towards the radi- 
ation more or less like a three-dimensional optical grating. The radiation 
“passing across each molecule sets the electrons in that molecule in rapid 
vibration and these in their turn emit the secondary radiation which is 
observed as the transmitted or reflected beam, the regular arrangement of 
the molecules or vibrating centres giving rise to a measurable regularity in 
the radiation. It has thus been found possible not only to discover the 
arrangement of molecules in the crystals but also to establish definitely the 
periodic character of the X-radiation, even to the extent of obtaining an 
accurate estimate of its frequency. The wave length of the radiation is 
characteristic of the exciting substance but is much shorter than the radi- 
ation in the visible spectrum. 


574. The previous discussion suggests that we have to deal in actual 
practice not with the single electrons but with whole groups of them more or 
less tightly bound to the elements of the ponderable matter or moving about 
freely in the interstices between these elements: and since the formulation 
of this more general problem brings out further aspects of the radiation from 
incandescent bodies, it seems desirable to give at least its barest outlinest. We 
first suppose that the motion of the electron under consideration is confined 
to a certain very small region v, one point of which is chosen for origin of 
coordinates. Referred to the axes of coordinates thus chosen let r, be the 


* Cf. W. L. Bragg, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. xvi. (1913), p. 43; Proc. R. 8S. A. Lxxxyit. 
(1913), p. 428; M. Laue, Miinchen. Ber. (1912), p. 363; Ann. d. Phys. x11. (1913), p. 989; 
x1. (1913), p. 397; P. P. Ewald, Phys. Zeitschr. (1913), p. 465; L. S. Ornstein, Amsterdam. 
Proc. (1913); M. Born u. T. von Karman, Phys. Zeitschr. (1912), p. 297. 

+ Cf. Lorentz, The Theory of Electrons, p. 55. 
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position vector of the electron so that its velocity is r, and its acceleration r,. 
We shall regard all these quantities as so small that we may neglect any 

terms involving their squares and products. Next let r denote the coordinate 
vector of a point P at some distance from the origin of coordinates, outside 
the small surface considered, for which we want to determine the field. Now 
if Q is the effective position of the electron as regards the field at the point 
P at time t, the distance PQ will differ from r only by terms of the first order, 


and the effective time ¢, will differ from the time be ; in the same way. 


The changes of position and motion of the electron in a very small time being | 
infinitely small of the second order we may regard @ as the effective position 
at the instant t-* and the velocity there as the velocity at this time. 
Moreover ; 
1 I i 

teh ed pis bi, Va ee 

ata eaves hed a 


because the difference between fe distances PQ and PO is equa! to the 
difference between the vectors r andr, taken at P or Q. The square brackets 
of course serve to indicate thé values of the quantities affected at the instant 


r f 
fe = Thus if we use also 


1 [v,,] 
padtpina wien 
C 
we have b= i -- ([r.] Vv). 43 Lv,]} 


or) 


Now as regards the last a in the expression we may write 


el = les W)] 


C cr 
_ [@-F.)] 
7 cr 
and this 1s : = — div[r,], 
Moo O[x,]° of[a,] Ot or 
since for example apt TT sapped BODE 


: se 
= [z,| (- 3 . =). 
Thus we have finally for the scalar potential at the external point of the 
field 
hate B eae cea 
Hines F — div (He). 
The expression for the vector potential is similarly deduced and ig 
A= ae _ (Vr, yt I Lwil 


* Jn this formula the operator V is presumed to affect all quantities following it. | 
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The radiation field which predominates at largé distances and in which we 
find the flow of energy of which we have already spoken, is determined by 
the second term in ¢ and by the vector potential. At smaller distances it 
is superposed on the field represented by the first term of 4, which is the 
static potential of the electron at rest. 


575. Now suppose that there are a number of electrons and elements of 
charge inside the small volume v under consideration. The field of each of 
these charge elements will then be exactly of the type thus specified and the 
total field of them all together will be simply obtained by superposition of 
their separate fields. Thus if & is used to denote a sum over all the 
elements of charge, we have in this total field 


b= 2) — giv (=) 


and to the first order the vector potential is given by 
a — l=ev] _ [Zar] 
r r 
But if the volume element under consideration is very small and contains 
only the constitutional electrons and charges of the molecules of matter 
inside, so that the total charge is zero Ze = 0, and then 
Ler, 


is the vector quantity Sibi we have previously recognised as the salavaahon 
of the volume element: we may denote this by 


. Pdv — 
and then we see that d = — div a dv, 
A= El ay, 
cr 


These relations would also hold in the case of a single uncharged molecule 
if the appropriate value of the vector Pisimplied. ‘They show that the single 
molecule or small volume element of a material body will be a centre of 
radiation whenever the polarisation P is changing: the distant field will 
again be determined by 


’ P sin 0 
E, = Hy S oetegs 
with the usual spherical polar frame of reference with the pole at the centre 
of the element and axis parallel to the direction of polarisation. Thus however 
rapidly the individual electrons may be rushing about inside the molecule 
or element of volume there will be no radiation if the acceleration of the 
polarisation or the vectorial sum (Zev) taken over them all is constantly zero*. 


* Cf. Larmor, Aether and Matter, p. 228. 
33 
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The importance of this result is that it shows that certain groups of rapidly 
moving electrons may, in spite of their rapid individual motion, yet be very 
permanent as a self-contained dynamical system. The condition for per- 
manency is that there should be no dissipation of the energy of the motions, 
and if the individual motions are subject to the above restriction this condition 
is certainly satisfied. For example, the orbital motion of two electrons of 
equal inertia and opposite charge, round each other, the accelerations reinforce 
each other instead of cancelling, so that this simple type is not a permanent 
molecular conformation, though it is easy to construct other types that would 
be possible. | 


976. Although it has little or no connection with the present aspect of 
the subject it is of fundamental importance in the general theory to con- 
sider one other special case of the analytical results of the present section. 
Suppose that the charges in the element of volume under consideration are 
moving so that the polarisation of the element is continually zero. The 
vector potential of the field of the element is then determined solely by the 
term 


ee de (Vr,) V= — : de (Vr,) f, 
, r 
the time being however ( — “| instead of t. Again we have 
oy, 
ld 
: i xg {(Vr,) r,} 
so that it is the electrons moving in permanent orbits that are mainly effec- 


tive. Moreover for these the second sum on the right is negligibly small, 
so that if we use 


Le (Vr,) t, = curl : de [r8.] — 


Idv = Fe Le [r,2,| 


the vector potential of the field of the eae ae is practically 


Cd 


== [curl ee — 


which is just the same as if the element were magnetically polarised to 
intensity I. 

This result suggests an assumption, which we have already hinted, that 
all magnetism is the result of small whirling motions of the electrons con- 
tained in the ultimate molecules or molecular groups of matter, and it has 
in fact been interpreted in this way by Larmor and Lorentz. The connection 
of the idea with Weber’s theory of magnetism is obvious. 


Although this view of the matter 1s now generally accepted as nioeaae 
a sufficient account of the general phenomena of magnetism, it cannot yet 
be regarded as definitely established in fact. We shall however generally 
assume that it is a sufficient theoretical basis for our future discussions. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE REFLEXION, REFRACTION AND CONDUCTION OF 
ELECTRIC WAVES 


577. On the reflexion and refraction of electric waves at an interface 
between two different dielectric media. We have so far merely treated analy- 
tically of the propagation of electromagnetic waves in homogeneous bodies. 
But what happens when such a wave reaches the boundary between two 
different media? The interface between the two media then becomes the seat 
of fresh sources of disturbance of a fictitious nature, of course, as they do not 
bring in any new energy. Thence arises the new effect, viz. the reflexion : 
not the whole but only a part of the wave disturbance enters the new medium, 
the rest is thrown back and forms the reflected beam. The disturbance 
outside the second medium is thus due to the superposition of the primary 
and secondary waves and if there be just the one interface, this state of 
things continues. This secondary wave may itself be very complex because 
the disturbance going into the second medium may reach the interface 
again at other parts and there suffer reflexion and transmission anew. It 
is however sufficient to treat the simpler case, the conditions for which are 
secured by making the second medium extend indefinitely beyond an infinite 
plane face which it has in common with the first medium. 


The general equations of § 520 combined with the conditions which must 
hold between the fields on either side of the boundary at the surface will 
enable us to determine the problem in this case. For the present we shall 
however slightiy modify the notation of the previous chapter and put the 
z-axis along the normal to the boundary surface between the two media, 
which we shall assume to be a surface of indefinite extent lying in the (z, y) 
plane of coordinates. The plane of incidence, i.e. the plane containing the 
normal to the surface and the direction of propagation of the plane wave 
falling on the surface, is taken as the (y, z) plane. The direction of propagation 
makes an angle a with the normal; this is the angle of incidence, to adopt 
an optical term. rom the part of this surface where this wave-train falls 
there arise two other plane wave trains, one of which goes on into the second 
medium in a direction making an angle 8 with the normal; the other is 
reflected back on the other side of the normal at an angle a’. 


578. We shall confine ourselves to the case when the two media are 
absolutely non-conducting and non-magnetic. We first treat the case when 
the magnetic oscillations are perpendicular to the plane of incidence. The 

33—2 
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electric force is then in this plane, so that E,, E,, H, are the only components 
of the two vectors differing from zero; the dynamical equations are thus 


edE, dH, edE, dH, 


ae ee urea 
1dH, 0B, 0K, 


c dt. dy Oz- 


We now assume that the incident wave is a simple periodic train specified by 
(Ei, E;., H; ) = (A; COR Oke oO A; sin Co A, Ve) e* (nt—b (ysina+zcosa)) , 


which must satisfy the equation 


da? 
Dy cht tone 
enka c2 dt?’ 
ne n C 
2 = ~-— Fearn aeaan 8 Brae 
so that Dee ? Rig hye 


For the reflected wave we must have 
(,,, E,,, H,,) = (4, cosa’, — A, sina’, — A, Ve) eftm-v' tsina’-ecosa)), 


which also satisfies the above equation so that 


Moreover as the two waves (incident and reflected) must agree on the 
boundary as regards variation along it we must have a = a’. 


For the refracted wave we have 
(E.,, B,,, H,,) = (A,cos 8, — Ay sin B, — H, Ve) flr bslvsina+acoss)), 


Certain assumptions are of course already involved in the forms here 
adopted. The functions chosen all satisfy the fundamental electromagnetic 
equations between themselves. Moreover we have assumed the frequency of 
the vibration for each wave to be the same; but this must be so because 
we are dealing with forced vibrations, and so the frequency n remains constant 
under all conditions. We have taken the polarisation in each beam to be 
similar, this is of course necessitated by the general theory, particularly as 
regards the boundary conditions which compares corresponding components 
of the fields on either side of the surface. 


579. The boundary conditions state that the tangential components of 
the electric and magnetic force vectors in the total field must be continuous as 
we go through the surface; but in order that these conditions may be satisfied, 
the exponential function in each beam must be the same for z=0. This 
requires | : 


(1) as above a=a’; the angles of incidence and reflexion are equal and 


(11) also b, sin 8 = bsina, 


* 
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e fila Bad ye ape 
3 6 =6sinf aad 


c and c, being the velocities of propagation in the two media. This is the 
exact analogue of Snell’s law in optics: the relation 


oes €y 
Cc ats 


is Maxwell’s relation between the dielectric constants of the two media and 
the index of refraction for light between them (¢,/c). 
With these the boundary conditions imply that 
(A; — A,) cosa = A, cos B, 
BAER Aine UE 


whence A, (es pak cme B) =A, (= Pct, many 
cosB sina, cosB sin a/ 
— tan(a—B) , 


Ay 


pe "~~ tan (a + B) 


which is another formula of theoretical optics; it is Fresnel’s formula* for 
the reflected amplitude. | 


580. If 


or sin 2a = sin 28, 
then A, = 0 and for this particular direction there is no reflected light; it 
is when | 
2a =m — 28 or a+B=5, 
i.e. when the refracted ray is perpendicular to the reflected wave direction. 


The angle a which satisfies this condition is called the polarisation angle; it 
is such that 


When the angle of incidence is tan-4 ais “1 and the magnetic force is 
€ 

perpendicular to the plane of incidence all the light passes through into the 
second medium, none whatever being reflected. 

581. If the magnetic oscillation were in the plane of incidence then we 
should use 

(E,, H,, H,)=(4,, A;Vecosa, — A;Vesina) eit (ysinatzcosa), 

i y @ 

(E,,, H,,, H,,)=(4;, — 4,Vecosa, — A, Ve sin q) e@t-t (ysina—zcosa) 
and 

(E,,, H,,, H,,) = (As, A,Ve, cos 8, — A, Ve, sin B) eft-ti(vsin8—zcoss) 

* Mém. del Acad. xt. (1832), p. 393;, Ann. chim. xivi. 1843. Cf. Huvres, 1. p. 767 
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The boundary conditions again give ~ 
b sin a = b, sin Bf, 
so that Snell’s law is still true. Moreover 


A,+ A,=A,, 
and V«(A; — A,) cosa = A, Ve, cos B, 
whence again we deduce Fresnel’s second formula for the reflected pee en TS . 
sina — B 
Pie ce ‘sina + B’ 


Thus in the reflected wave the electric force at the surface is reversed, the 
magnetic one however retains its direction. 

These formulae of Fresnel have been shown to be in good agreement with 
experiment if in the first case the plane of polarisation is perpendicular and 
in the second parallel to the plane of incidence. The magnetic force must 
therefore lie in the plane of polarisation and the electric force perpendicular 
to it. Although this theory thus determines this question of the plane of 
polarisation quite definitely it still leaves open the question as to which is 
the actual working force in the propagation of the wave. According to the 
modern view of these things the electric force appears as the most probable 
direct working agent in the electromagnetic propagation. 


If in this second case a = 0 then 6 = 0 also and we get then, neglecting 


the sign 
A; ore ae =n, 
a -+ bon 
and since then Cis: ms 
GiB 
this gives 3 At Ae Sis i 
fie Cote Cc’ 


a formula which is also true under the same circumstances in the first case 
treated. 


In this case it is impossible to make the reflected amplitude zero because 


sin (a — B) 
sin (a -+ sin (a -+ B) 
can never be zero. 
582. Ife, < «then 
sin a 
sin B 


so that when a gets beyond a certain limit the equation 
sin a = ao 


can no longer be satisfied by any real value of 8, since for such 
Shige pean Be 
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If however we put 
sin BP = », cosB = +V1 — p?, 
then for such cases as mentioned 
cos B = +1Vp? — 1, p>. 
The exponential factor which occurs in both cases in the refracted wave 
is then of the form 
pint — ib, (py+izNp?-1) * 
and we must take the lower sign because the quantities would otherwise 
increase with increasing z. The oscillations in the second medium thus 
decrease rapidly on account of the factor 
2- ep 


583. If the magnetic oscillations are parallel to ay eels of incidence 
then the boundary conditions give in this case 
ae — A,) cosa = — A,iV p? — 1, 

A,+ A,)Ve= oe 


es 
: } -€ Vite ae ot 
or Siete Vp 1) ) = 4, (cos a —i4/<vp*—1), 
COS a Vp? — 1 ; 
If now we put —— = 9 cos8, a ey I 
3 aoe Nes A 
7 Pe Af ties il pa nl + p—1 
ee ne 
then tan 0 = \/ Pe ON a 
and then Aye eA ee te: 
or AA= 4.62": 


Thus the amplitude of the reflected light is equal to that of the incident 
light, although the one is out of phase with the other by 26 where 


=< Pp? ee peel, 
ert nf Ea/ cos? a 


584. If on the other hand the magnetic oscillation is in the plane of 
incidence 


A,+ A, =<A,, 
(We A; —Ve, A,) cosa = — A,iv p? — 1V ey 
— (4;+4,) iV po? —1Ve;, 
here we put 
Ve cosa = pcos0,Ve,, Vp?—1=psind,, 
and have then again A, = A,e?*, 
V pt — —lve, 


where 6, = tan-) 
‘/€ COS a 
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The difference of phase in the two cases 1s 

2 (6 — 64), 
but the combination of oscillations which are perpendicular to one another. 
with a definite difference of phase results in an elliptically polarised beam. 
Thus in the case of total reflexion of a general plane ae ae train of waves 
the reflected wave is elliptically polarised. 

These are the principal results for the passage of a beam across the interface 
between two dielectric media: they are in all cases identical with the well- 
known results of physical optics and in this connection have been fullv 
verified by experiment; in the more difficult circumstances with the much 
longer electric waves the tests as mentioned above are entirely favourable 
in a general way to the theory, although the same amount of accuracy is 
not attainable. 


585. On the reflexion of electric waves at a conducting surface. In the 
previous paragraph we have treated of the reflexion and refraction of electric 
or light waves at the plane surface separating two different dielectric media : 
the case when one or both media have conducting properties can be similarly 
discussed and leads to similar conclusions, the only essential difference being 
due to the damping action now introduced. We shall therefore content 
ourselves by giving the analysis for the simplest case of this kind, which is 
the one from which Hertz tried to get standing waves. We consider the 
_ incidence normally of a plain wave travelling in a dielectric medium on to 
an infinite block of metal with a plane face. 

We may take the incident wave to be specified by 

(E,,, H,,) = (Ar, — A, Ve) ef nt-0a), 
niet 


in which b2 => — o> 
C 


and then the reflected and refracted beams are determined by 
(E,, H,.) = (4,, 4, V/€) e¢ (nttba) 


b 
1 * 
and ; (KE, H, ) = (4., tA" “1)ef (nt+biz) | 
ino 
wherein | dor —- = — b,?, 
C 


ne. 1-17 no 
b* = — thr» b.=- one af tn, 
The wave in the metal has therefore the exponential factor 
inlet : 
Oe ES NIT 


as a damping factor to its amplitude. The amplitude therefore diminishes 
rapidly, as previously explained, as we go down in the metal. 


, 
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586. If we write Pe eet 
C 
then 6; = — a (1 — 2) and the exponential factor for the wave in the metal is 


e7 % et (nt—az) 
The boundary conditions give besides that 
| A, + A, = Ag, 


so that A= 


Thus the amplitudes of the various beams are in the ratios determined by 
A," 7: Be A; 


4B2 (b— a)? + a2 (6b + a)? + a?’ 
but they are different in relative phase determined by the imaginary parts 
of the amplitudes as defined. The total electric force intensity in the field 
just outside the metal is 


(Ani ye), 


2b i (nt) 
i ie ake a 
and in the general case of short waves is very small because b/b, is in general 
small if the conductivity is big. We may even approximate and put this 
equal to 


2b Ae (nt + bz) 
by 
The same form holds for the electric force in the internal field with the proper 
exponent 


E, = 20g 9% gi (nt- a2) 
x b, 
3 2b —az 1(nt-az) 
PeciiL eca ae s 


verge, £7) b Aeoe of (nt—az+7) 
a 


Sra es eAeare ila ae+7) 
o “ é 


[The heat developed in the metal in such cases reckoned per unit area is 
3 re 
0 


+o 2) 
e.g H, ?da = 8neA,? e2% cos? (n + a+ 4 dz, 
~ 0 . 
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where we have chosen the real part of the expression for #, as representing 
the field. On the average this reduces to 

a 2A ,?ne 
8 eet 


* 


H 


The energy degraded into heat thus forms a negligible fraction of that incident 
on the conductof. Thus in the general case the waves are turned back 
without sensible loss by degradation, and for an ideal good conductor the 
surface layer is at a node of the electric force. There is a superficial current 
in the conductor but there is no sensible electric resistance, the small electric 
force near the node establishing the necessary current without production of 
heat. | : 


587. It can also be seen that it is impossible to reduce the amplitude of 
the reflected beam to zero : in other words it is impossible to have a perfect 
absorber or absolutely black body bounded by an abrupt interface; but that 
does not preclude the possibility of a molecular constitution of the interface, 
of-a loose and gradual kind such as may exist in lamp-black for example, 
which might absorb light as soft porous bodies absorb sound*. 

We may notice also that the total field in the dielectric is completely 
specified as regards its electric part by the force component 


A, et(nttbz) 4. A et \nt—be) 

which to the first order in 2 is the same as 

1 

on A,ent (ert a ae acd | 

= — A,e* gin bz, 

so that in this case the characteristic stationary wave condition is produced ; 
but of course we have assumed that there is no damping so that the amplitude 
A, of the incident wave remains constant in time. If this were not the case 
the solution would not be of the simple form here specified. 


088. The experimental investigation of the optical properties of metals 
has led to results of a far reaching importance in the general theory of metallic 
conduction. The theory of the measurements usually made is rather too 
complicated for us to enter into in this work, but a few of the results may 
suffice to explain the points which they bring out. The indices of refraction 
of metals have been determined by Kundt by using very thin metallic prisms 
of small angle, and although the method is not capable of any great exactness 
his results agree well with those deduced by more elaborate arrangements : 
the values of the following three metals are quoted : 


Silver ... *, we cee 
Gola 33 a sf ile 
Steel ... oy Ge 2°41. 


* Rayleigh, Theory of Sound, Ed. 2, §§ 350-1. 
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The reflecting powers of metals, 1.e. the ratio of the reflected to incident 
energy for normal incidence has been determined by Hagen and Rubens* : 
they find for 


Silver _- as OFS.) 
Goldiretisca. es tay 
Steel an iv 58°5 %, 


and from these the coefficient of absorption is determined from the formula 


RA n2 ule KA + 1 — 2n 
ee ee ee 


so that for the above metals x is given by the values 


Silver ... a: oP os ve 
Gold ... ve iy 2°86, 
Steel ...- pei ae on, 


But the dielectric constant of the metal on the ordinary definition is given by 


e= ni — K*, 


so that in each of the above cases it will be negative; but a negative dielectric 
constant has no sense. The clue to the difficulty is provided in a further 
result obtained by Hagen and Rubenst: the absorption coefficient of the 
metal is determined by the formula 


and a knowledge of « would enable us to determine o: in this way it was 
found that for long heat waves the absorption is completely determined by 
the ordinary ohmic resistance but that for shorter waves the value of o 
decreased as a function of the wave length; this points to the conclusion 
that the constitutional relation of the theory, viz. the relation between the 
electric force and electric conduction current, has to be modified for application 
to rapidly alternating fields. 


589. To find what is to replace this relation we must refer back to our 
previous general discussion of the mechanism of metallic conduction. It was 
there found possible to interpret the phenomena of conduction in metals in 
terms of the ordinary conceptions of the electron theory and a formula for the 
conductivity of the metal was obtained by statistical considerations involving 
the ordinary electron constants of the metal. In this deduction we assumed 
however that the applied electric field driving the current is stationary. If 
the field is varying the deduction must be slightly modified but the general 
principles of the analysis remain: we shall therefore content ourselves by 


* Ann. d. Phys. 1. (1900), p. 352; vir. (1902), p. 1. 
+ Ann. d. Phys. x1. (1903), p. 873. 
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just indicating the essential steps of the analysis which differ from those 
adopted above in the case where the field is varying harmonically with 
pee esp 
eriod —* 
: P 


The function which determines the distribution of motions among the 
electrons satisfies quite generally the differential equation 


fo pF pF. eF cigs Bae 
Haag + Bag ft MAAC aoe an sate sea af meet 
where the notation is exactly as previously and 
2 1. 
Tm = 
U 


With the approximation adopted in the previous case and on the assump- . 
tion that the physical conditions of the metal are uniform throughout its 
volume we have 


} ic) We dr hat 

fofali+20] emf e+ Ft Boia |, 
the suffix 1 serving to indicate the values of the functions at the time ¢,. 
For the present purposes it will be sufficient to use 


F, = ee gt Rl), 
ies 2geh e'?tr 
so that fey, 1 5 ae a ; 


590. It follows then by exactly the same argument that the electric 
current density is given by 


C=2 Z soe |e | | = = 
q Tet eset 
0 U 


= o, Lye’?! + ipo, Lye*”?, 


°- ge*dz 
where Oy = 05 STE ae 
i+f 24 
Zz 
j qt bapa ze*de 
Og = Dolm 37 2 
0 rs 


* Cf. Livens, Phil. Mag. xxx. (1915), p. 112. 


* 
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Thus the relation between the current density and electric force is 


dE 
C= 0,8 + 0, 7. 


And this is the more general relation of which we have spoken. 


* ; pee . : 
If we use this relation instead of the simpler one given above we shall 
find in exactly the same way that 


e= 1? — x2 = — do, 


tS, 


P 
and now we have a completely effective account of the facts observed by 
Kundt and Hagen and Rubens. The inertia of the free electrons provides 
a contribution to the dielectric constant of a negative amount and which 
may therefore in a real case be the predominating part. Moreover the more 
correct formula for the conductivity is one that decreases with the wave 
length from the ordinary Ohmic form to which it reduces in the case of p = 0. 


091. The diffraction of electric waves. We have so far treated 
of the reflexion and refraction of electric waves only at the indefinitely 
extended plane interface between two different media. The cases where the 
bounding surface is neither plane nor of indefinite extent are of equal 
importance both from the theoretical and from the practical point of view 
and, in spite of the fact that the analysis involved in it is much more than 
ordinarily complex it seems desirable to indicate the details of one or two 
problems. The only tractable cases are of course those in which the bounding 
interface between the different media assumes some simple geometrical 
shape: we shall here deal only with those cases in which it is either in the 
shape of a circular cylinder of indefinite extent in both directions in its axis 
or of a sphere. In each case the medium outside the enclosed surface will 
be assumed to be free aether and the medium inside a simple homogeneous © 
isotropic dielectric with constant «. 


The first case to be examined is that in which a simple harmonic plane 
polarised train of waves in the aether is incident normally on a circular 
cylinder composed of the simple dielectric medium*. Problems of this type 
naturally divide themselves into two distinct classes, according as the 
direction of the electric force vector in the incident radiation is parallel or 
perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder; any other case can be made up of 
a combination of two such cases. The analysis of the two types of problem 
is similar and we examine the first one in detail. 


* Rayleigh, Phil. Mag. xit. (1881), p. 81; Seitz, Ann. d. Phys. xvi. (1905), p. 746; Ignatow- 
sky, Ann. d, Phys. xvii. (1906), p. 495. Debye, Phys. Zeitschr. (1908), p. 775; Schaefer, Ann. 
de Phys. xXxt. (1910), p. 462; Nicholson, Proc. L. M.S. (2), xt. p. 104. 
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592. The field is referred to a cylindrical polar coordinate frame (7, @, 2) 
with the z-axis in the direction of the cylinder axis and the polar plane (¢ = 0) 
in the direction of the propagation of the incident waves. The general 
equations of the field are then of the type 


4nvC, OH, 0 7dH, 0E, 0 ’ 
Er MAE DEN ig dre Nap ims ee 
470, 0H, i OH, rl dH, . OH, OE, 
ile. coe or” GUL bre Oe 
4nrC, 0 0H, rdH, 0 OE, 
ae Pad) 06 ’ “oma ap Ee) 08 ’ 
tact dE 
where, inside the cylinder, 4n7oS =e Wi’ 
and outside Ar C = ee ; 


If the electric force in the incident wave is parallel to the axis of the cylinder 
it is natural to try a general solution of the field equations which satisfies 
the same condition; we put 

E, = E, = 0 


and then it immediately follows from the third of the secénd set of equations 
that 


He 0 
in addition. The general equations thus reduce to 
_rdH, 0, ldH, _—io#, 
rn spAT aaah] ae oie Ee 
Any @ OH, 
with =i C= ae (rH) ap 
4 dC, 10 / OH, 1 OPH, 
It follows that oe dt = 2 ae (7 oa) 72 Ob 
on: dC, dE, 
where, inside the cylinder 477 Pig Rare 


whilst outside the same relation holds with « = 1. 


593. The main problem is now, just as always before, to solve the 
characteristic equations for the interior and exterior fields and to fit the 
solutions up at the boundary interface and at a large distance away. The 
necessity for agreement at the interface suggests that the type of functions 
are the same in the two fields, while the types themselves are determined 
by the fact that the external field must agree at very distant points with 
the undisturbed field. 
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The undisturbed field is that of a simple harmonic wave train in which 
the vibrations are plane polarised in the principal axial plane of reference. 
Thus in this field we may put 

E, = Feip ‘ct—rcos6) 
and the total external field must agree with this value at a large distance 
from the cylinder. . The form of this function is not however suitable to the 
problem in hand and consequently it must be expanded in the more appro- 
priate equivalent form* 


E. = Beret | J, (pr) + 20” > J, (pr) cos nd | 
1 


wherem each term is known to be a suitable normal solution of the funda- 
mental characteristic equation. J, is Bessel’s function of the first kind and 
nth order. 


594. The method is now obvious. The general type solution of the 
characteristic equation of the external field, viz., 
1 o ( — ik Page Oa 
T — 


T OF Cr 


0 - oF OF 
is et Ad, (pr) cos nO + B,K, (pr) cos 6) 
where K,, is Bessel’s function of the second kind which is regular at infinity. 

The same form of solution applies to the internal field but with p, = Vep 
in place of p. 

Now the total conditions in the field must be regular except for the imposed 
conditions of the incident radiation field; it follows that the internal field 
can only involve Bessel functions of the first kind, while the additional part 
of the external field can only involve those of the second kind. We may 
therefore generally assume for the external field the form 


E, = Eeirct Ee (pr) +A, Ko (pr) + 22” & {J,, (pr) + A,K,, (pr)} cos nb | 
n=1 : 
whilst for the internal field we assume that 


Fe epee Bod 9 (pir) + 22” > B,J» (pir) cos nb | : 
“n=1 


and these two fields must now be fitted up at the surface of the cylinder 
whose equation may be taken to be 
f= GO; 
The surface conditions are that the tangential electric and magnetic 
oE 


a 


A 
~ 


forces are continuous across the boundary. This means that E, and 
are continuous at r=a or that 
J, (pa) +e ra (pa) — B,J (p,@) 
© (pa) 57 A, kK, (pa) = fe (ie (p14) 
* Heine, Kugelfunktionen, t.1. p. 82; Whittaker, Modern Analysis (2nd Ed. 1915), p. 351. 
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for all values of n. These equations determine all the unknown coefficients 
of the field functions so that the whole circumstances in the fields are at 
least theoretically determinate. In practice however the coefficients thus 
deduced are much too complex to be of any real service so that resort has to 
be had to approximate values, depending on the relative magnitudes of the 
wave-length of the incident radiation and of the radius of the cylinder. We 
consider here only the case when the radius of the cylinder is so small com- 
pared with the wave length that all terms above (ap)? can be neglected. 


595. ‘To the second order of approximation when (pa) is small 


i pay te eal ea 
Jy = oe aes eve 


The equations to determine A, and By, are then 


1 + dy log = =e 


2 "pa 2 
€ _ ] pa? 
Thus Ass Dae 5 
Pe ioe 
2 ypa 
e—l, 
= 5 1 a? 


approximately, whilst 
2 


Thus to this order of approximation the internal field is exactly identical, 
except as regards velocity of propagation, with the original field reduced in 
the ratio 
p*a 
l:1-(1 eyes eee 
The external field consists mainly of the original field, on which however is 
superposed the field of the scattered radiation in which 


Kee 1h Be EK, (pr) e'?. 


The field of this scattered radiation is, to the present order of approximation, 
symmetrical round the axes of the cylinder. 


596. ‘The case in which the electric force in the initial radiation field 
is perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder is similarly treated; but in ap- 
proximating to the values of the coefficients it is now necessary to proceed 
to the next higher power of the product (ap) and also to include the next 
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term in the expansion of the field functions in their normal form. In this 
case there is only one component of the magnetic force, viz. that parallel to 
the axes of the cylinder and it is most convenient now to regard this com- 
ponent as the fundamental vector of the theory. We now find just as above 
that the external field is determined by the original undisturbed field eB 
which is superposed the field of the scattered radiation in which the magnetic 
force is 


H, = ap? <5 e'pet HK. (pr) cos 0 


and the electric force analogously. 


In this case the distribution of the scattered radiation is not symmetrical 
round the cylinder. The intensity in it is greatest in the positive and negative 
directions of propagation and it vanishes entirely in the perpendicular direc- 
tions. The scattered radiation thus appears to be partially polarised. 


597. The case* in which the radiation is incident on a sphere is quite 
similarly treated but the analysis is necessarily more complicated even than 
that of the cylindrical cases. We shall give the majn outlines for the case 
when the sphere is composed of uniform dielectric material with constant e. 

In this case} spherical polar coordinates are used, with the polar axis in 
the direction in which the radiation is incident on the sphere, and the origin 
at the centre of the sphere. The general field equations are then of the type 


aaa C, = “3 (r sin 0H) — 530) 
sat C, = ae _ a (r sin 6 H,), 
8 C, = . 7 (THe) — fe ) 
eae ote ue ; oe 3 (r sin @ E;) — . (rE), 
a sean aia x a bs i (r sin 6 E;), 
ae ee 
wherein : C= ia e 
inside the cee and C= = 
outside. 


* Rayleigh, Phil. Mag. xux. (1871),.pp. 107, 274, 447; x11 (1881), p. 81; Collected Papers, 1. 
pp. 87, 104, 518. 

+ Rayleigh, Phil. Mag. x11v. (1897), pp. 28-52; Collected Papers, tv. p. 321; Proc. Roy. Soc. 
LXXxIv. (1910), p. 25; xc. (1914), p. 219. Cf. also Love, Proc. L. M. S. xxx. (1899), p. 308. 
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598. Again the solutions are divided into two classes: in the first the 
radial component of ‘the electric force vanishes and in the second the radial 
component of the magnetic force vanishes. If these two cases are respec- 
tively denoted by 1 and 2 then it is easy to verify by examining each case 
separately and superposing the results that the general solution of the 
equations for internal space may be written in the form 


oll ce CMTS lab erosy 
eee at ot a2 aie a 2 ae 
E peo ll anneal nicely ce Olle 
°" r 6r08 er sin 8 0d at’ 1 Offs. 20 cr sin 6 0d0t ’ 
Voss Ed Bi a ali eo BS iar Ole ee ee 


wie r sin 0 0d or or OB0t ” ¢ r sin @ Ordh re o0dt’ 
where II, and II, are both solutions of the characteristic equation 
e711 i rer? oll eas ert, 
or 4 r2 sin 0 00 (sin ¢ a) ¥ 2 gin2 @ Od? 2 OF 
Outside the sphere the same type of solution holds but now e = 1. 


The main problem is now to obtain the appropriate regular solutions of 
this equation in the two parts of the field and then to make them agree with | 
each other at the boundary of the sphere, and with the applied field at a 
large distance away, where the disturbance created by the sphere is necessarily 
inappreciable. 

The typical normal solution* of the fundamental equation is of the type 

ioe 


where S,, is a surface harmonic of order n and R,, is a function of r which 
satisfies the equation 


dr? v2 


d?R,, ‘f ips’ — na(n+)) 
wherein p,2 = ep*. The general solution of this equation is known to be of 


| Ry = 0 


the type 
1 dA\*7R, 
n+1 ES 
if: fe zr) a =) 
dR, 
where i We o + p,2R, = 0 
so that Ry = Ap sin (pyr) + Bye?” 


The type solution of the general equation is therefore 
FR, ee Ay aes “4 ead ter 
oe A,rnt ee de ae ee oa te Byrntt (- 


7 dr 


1d i) (e-*P1) 
dr} | r 
the former part being regular at the origin and the latter part at infinity. 


* Whittaker, Modern Analysis (2nd Ed.), Ch. xvu1; Bateman, Electrical and Optical Wave 
Motion, Ch. 111. 
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599. We consider the case of the incidence of a simple harmonic wave 
train which is polarised so that the electric force is in the plane ¢ = 0: the 
functions defining it will be assumed to depend on the time and position by 
the exponential factor 

e'P (ct+r cos @) 


or what is the same thing* 


etpet | > (2n 4. 1)25* Ki, £ a (cos 4 
n=\) 


where P,, is Legendre’s function of order n, and 


aio (1 £) (2) 


The radial component of the electric force is then of the form 


E, = E sin 0 cos ¢ e'P ep" cos 8 


ae 172 eoe ? ipet ipr cos @ 
= ipr ’ 5 a 
Hert cog. |< B" Bn, OP, 
aa vpr | San <) eo a 


and the other components are analogous. Thus the corresponding II 
functions for the initial field are 


ee OE. sie: Sb OM to Le cl OP, 
ent ly, Laecane Bn, (PY) FG 
Bee! cos pS ( 2n + 1 inal ap a 
II, = p? : "i F (n a Ey Rn, (pr) 06 


600. These functions suggest the typical forms to be assumed in the 
more general circumstances. In fact, following the usual method, we can 
now try a general solution for the external field determined by functions. IT, 
and II, which differ from those just given by having 


R,, (pr) + An’ Rn, 
and Fine pry Age fey, 


in place of R,, in the two functions respectively. For the internal field on 
the other flavid we replace R,,, (pr) by R,, (pyr) in both functions, but with 
additional constant multipliers B,’, B,” to distinguish them in the two 
cases. | 

The internal and external fields thus specified have now to agree at the 
boundary of the sphere (r= a). The conditions there are that the tan- 
gential electric and magnetic forces are continuous, and they are easily seen 


* Rayleigh, Theory of Sound, 11. p. 272; Heine, Kugelfunktionen (1878), 1. p. 82. 
34—2 
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to be satisfied if <II,, I,, ao nd a are continuous atvy=a. From the 


continuity of II, we have that 
Ba, (pa) 4° A, Ry, (pa) Ft eB, hn, (712). 


0 
5 {Reng (Psa) 


so that A,’, B,’ are rormnletete determinate. The equations derived from 
the continuity of II, determine in a similar manner the constants A,,”, B,.”. 


and © By, (pa)} + Aq! 2 (Rng (Da) = By 


_ It is easy to prove that the new series obtained to represent the internal 
and additional part of the external field are themselves convergent so that 
a completely effective representation of these fields is obtained. Again 
however the solutions, although theoretically complete, are too complex to 
convey any practical meaning and we have to resort to approximations. 
One particular aspect of these approximations will alone be considered. 


601. If the radius of the sphere is small compared with the length of 
the wave then the argument (pa) of all the functions is small: thus we can 
use the approximations 

aoniel 1.3... (2n — 1) 
Io ce one Bese dt) an 
which are true for small values of x To the first order in the product (pa) 
the scattered wave is represented therefore by the first term in each of the 
series with the unknown constants determined as 

eee eee 5 . 
i eee a ms ee es eee 9 B, == 0. 

Thus in this case the scattered wave is specified as regards its electrical con- 
stituents by the components 


: e-te 


E, = 0 
eee | an? Ke’? (ct-7r) ; 
E, = 42 : ate d cos 6 
co gi a*p* He ip (ct-%) 
Ey 
Jaa iels> ‘ Cos d 


The disturbance in it is zero in the direction 
| aah 
p “oy 9 , 0 ie 9 ’ 


which is parallel to. the direction of the electric ferce in the undisturbed 
incident radiation. Thus when a plane train of non-polarised waves falls 
upon a small dielectric sphere, the light scattered in any direction perpen- 
dicular to the direction of incidence will be completely polarised. 
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It is also important to notice that the intensity of the scattered radiation 
depends on the wave length of the light (27/p) and under similar circum- 
stances the radiation of short wave length is much more intensely scattered 
than that of long wave length. 


602. An interesting application of these results has been made by 
Rayleigh* to explain the blue colour of the sky. The light coming from the 
sun arrives at our atmosphere as a parallel beam of radiation: in traversing 
the atmosphere it is scattered by reflexion at the numerous small particles 
which are present there. The particles may be the molecules of the atmo- 
spheric gases themselves or also small globules of water or other vapour; in 
any case the majority of them are probably of sufficiently small dimensions 
to justify an application of the above results. We should thus expect on 
theoretical grounds that the blue constituents of the white light (the short 
wave lengths) would be more strongly scattered than any other. The light 
from the sky, which is none other than the light scattered from the small 
particles of matter in the atmosphere, should therefore be blue. The 
theoretical polarisation phenomena have also been very satisfactorily veri- 
fied by the facts, although here it is necessary to go to the next order of 
approximation in the theory to obtain complete agreement. 


The more general theory of the scattering of incident radiation by a 
spherical obstacle with arbitrary optical properties which can be developed 
on the above lines also admits of some very interesting applications in the 
study of the colours exhibited by metal glasses, metallic films and colloidal 
solutions or suspensions of metalst. The problem is also of interest in its 
dynamical aspects in connection with the theory of comets’ tails. 


603. It may be remarked in conclusion that the general methods of 
analysis used in this section are not. necessary if only the approximate results 
finally obtained are required. In fact the form obtained for the approximate 
solutions shows that they could have been written down at sight. Consider 
the case of the sphere just examined. The wave length of the radiation is 
very large compared with the radius of the sphere, so that at any instant 
the sphere may be considered as existing in a uniform field; the statical 
effect of such a field is to induce polarisation in the spherical dielectric which 
is equivalent, as regards outside points, to a doublet of strength 


ie. Eare'pet 
e+? 

* T. c. ps 629. 

+ Maxwell Garnett, Phil. Trans. A. ccrt. (1904), p. 385; cov. (1905), p. 237; G. Mie, Ann- 
d. Phys. xxv. (1908), p. 377; R. Gans, ibid.; xxix. (1909), p. 280; xxxvir. (1912), p. 881. 
Other problems of a similar type have been worked out by J. J. Thomson, Recent Researches, 
p. 437; J. W. Nicholson, Proc. L. M. S. (2), rx. (1910), p. 67; x1. (1912), p. 277; Debye, Ann. 
d. Phys. xxx. (1909), p. 57., Full references are given by Bateman, Electrical and Optical Wave 


Motion. 
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at the centre at time ¢. The radiation field due to this varying doublet, 
which, as such, is equivalent to a simple Hertzian oscillator, is identical with 
the field determined above as associated with the radiation scattered from 
the sphere. 


604. On the propagation of electric waves along conductors: Rayleigh’s 
method. We have so far discussed the radiation in fields of unlimited 
extent, so that any local electromagnetic disturbance could be transmitted 
throughout the whole of the field subject merely to the conditions of 
reflexion and refraction at interfaces of discontinuity in the transmitting 
medium. Unfortunately however this unhmited nature of the field 
necessarily implies cubical expansion of the volume covered by the radiation 
field and the consequent very large diminution of the intensity of the field 
in any part of the field under observation, a process which is admirably 
illustrated by the example discussed in § 544. It thus becomes necessary 


Fig. 93 


both from a practical and theoretical point of view to introduce some 
means of preventing this indefinite spreading of the field. This is easily 
accomplished in many ways. Hertz discovered that by placing a long 
straight conducting wire with one end near the radiator, he was able as 
it were to induce the field of radiation to flow out in the direction of the 
wire: the wire acts as a sort of guide for the radiation which then travels 
out along it and does not spread out sideways. In his successful experiments 
he therefore conducted the waves from the vibrator described above by a 
long straight wire soldered perpendicularly on to one of the condenser plates 
in it; the other plate and the end of this wire were then earthed. The 
oscillating current in the conducting circuit thus flowed through the condenser 
out along the wire and back through the earthed connections, which in the 


* 
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actual case were the walls of the room in which the experiments were per- 
formed : owing however to the fact that the complementary or return circuit 
was provided in the walls, the results were still somewhat irregular. A still 
better plan was adopted by Lecher* by discharging the second plate not 
directly to earth but first through a second long wire leading out from it 
close to and parallel to the wire from the other plate. By this means the 
field in the air is still more localised, the lines of electric force going from 
one conductor to the other, instead of a long way off to the walls of the 
room. The results of the experiments with this apparatus were consequently 
much more regular and precise. 


605. The aether is a thing that can vibrate somewhat like a jelly and the 
electromagnetic condition is propagated through it in waves. The function 
of the conductors is to annul the elasticity so that in the above form of 
apparatus the vibrations are like those in a jelly filling the whole of space 
with two straight cylindrical holes-in it (the conductors). The two holes 
have a complementary function, the strain caused by the one being released 
on the other, instead of having to extend to infinity before being relieved. 
Thus the waves which would otherwise spread out in all directions are guided | 
by the wires so that the activity is confined to the medium immediately 
surrounding them. 


There are of course other equally obvious and some still more effective 
ways of restricting the radiation fields; they may for example be enclosed by 
conducting media, which if the conductivity is good are practically imperme- 
able. This method is of practical importance in connection with the pro- 
pagation of electromagnetic wave signals along cables or in telephone wires. 
A cable for our purposes consists essentially of a cylindrical metallic conductor 
surrounded at-a small distance by a coaxial cylindrical metallic sheath (in 
submarine cables this conducting sheath is the water itself), the space 
_ between being occupied by a uniform dielectric substance. According to our 
theory any disturbance created in the dielectric medium between the metallic 
surfaces will run along in that medium without however spreading very 
much because it cannot penetrate far through the metallic boundaries. The - 
field and propagation are therefore confined to the dielectric shell. 


606. Let us now examine some of these cases in greater detail. We shall 
commence by an examination of the general circumstances of the propagation 
of electromagnetic disturbances of the type just discussed, the propagation 
taking place only in the direction of the conductors which are all parallel 
and cylindrical. We shall simplify the problem as much as possible by 
neglecting the complicated state of affairs in the field up near the vibrator. 


* Ann. d. Phys. xu. (1890), p. 850. Cf. also D. Mazzotto, J1 Nuovo Cimento (4). v1. (1897), 
‘p- 172. 
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We shall in fact treat all the conductors as very long and consider only the 
circumstances in them at some distance from either end. The vibratory 
discharge of condenser at one end of the conductors will then make oscillatory 
currents run along the conductors, but of such amounts that the total current 
crossing any surface perpendicular to the direction of propagation is zero. 
If this latter condition.were not fulfilled some other conductor outside the 
system (the return circuit) would have to carry the complementary current 
and the irregularity observed in Hertz’s experiments would present itself. 
The wave length of the disturbance is presumed to be large compared with 
the dimensions of the cross section of the conductors and also with their 
distance apart. 


It then follows by symmetry that the conduction current is directed along 
the length of the conductors, there being no cross flow in a steady state; 
and if the disturbance is periodic, but not too fast, this conduction current 
is by far the more important part of the total current flow, and compared 
with it the others may certainly be neglected. Of course in the surrounding 
dielectric field there is no conduction current and the displacement current 
is all there is, but this is excessively small compared with the conduction 
current in the metallic parts. If therefore we interpret everything in terms 
of the vector potential in the field, there will only be one appreciable com- 
ponent of that quantity, viz. that parallel to the axis which is equal at any 
point to 
C,dv 


r 


a 
A=. 


C, denoting the volume density of the electric flux in the wires. From this 
the electric force is determined by : 


1dA 
Sah Sane Tag grad os, 


and the magnetic force by 
H = curl A. 


It follows that the magnetic lines of force of the field round the conductors 
are round about in planes perpendicular to the direction of the wires. The 
electric force has its main electrokinetic part along the direction of the wires; 
but its static part is practically in the perpendicular planes, because it is 
contributed in the ordinary way by the charges accumulated; and we have 
assumed that the wave length of the disturbance is long compared with the 
distance apart and dimensions of the wires so that the distribution is uniform 
along at any place; or at least the gradient of % along the direction of pro- 
pagation is small compared with its value perpendicular. 


607. We have next to investigate the field in the different regions. Inthe 
interior of each medium the total current of Maxwell’s theory, comprised of 
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the conduction and displacement currents, is connected with the magnetic 
field in that medium by the universally valid circuital reaction of Faraday, 


Ar 


C 


C = curl H, 


and in the general case C consists of two parts (1) the conduction current 
which is proportional to the electromotive force 


C, = ok, 


the constant o being the specific conductivity of the medium, (ii) the dis- 
placement current which is 


cE 
ae ret 
Thus curl H = dr” E -++ ae 
or interpreting itin terms of A, : 
od@A « dA ‘gt we, Oe 
curl curl A = — St a ie o die — Ca + aaa) grad w. 


Since now there is only one appreciable component of the vector potential, 
viz. that along the direction of propagation, and since moreover the gradient 
of % in this direction is negligible this leads to an equation for the one com- 
ponent of the form | 

O° Ay. 1 d dl? 

Bee ese Ete e821: bat, 
tekier, al ape cia) a 

z denoting the coordinate along the direction of propagation. This equation 
has of course different forms in the different regions. D 


In the conductors the displacement current is negligible and the equation 
is of the form : 


PAT 
WA — ~~ = 47 = —. 
a 


In the dielectric region between the conductors on the other hand there is 
no conduction current (o = 0) and the equation reduces to 

OA e« @A 

az? oc di?" 

Of course in the general case the total current is 


cE 
ok + tor? 


so that in these problems the utmost generality is obtained bv the substitution 
of complex coefficients for real ones. 


We conclude that in the conductors the quality expressed by the quantity 
A is propagated, like heat conduction, by diffusion, not by waves; instead 


V2A — 


* 
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of a wave pulse going through it merely soaks in. In the dielectric regions 
on the other hand this quality is propagated in simple undamped wave forms 


with a velocity c/Ve, ¢ being the dielectric constant of the medium. 


608. If the metal were a perfect conductor o would be infinite, but if o 
is large dA/dt must be very small and actually zero if the current is alter- 
nating. This means that A is constant at all points in the conductors; but 
in this case the current density is:zero at all internal points so that we arrive 
at the conclusion that in a perfect conductor the current is confined to the 
surface of the metal, it does not soak in at all. In this case and when the 


alternations are not too rapid the equation satisfied by A in the dielectric 
reduces to 


aA OA 

Cire Ou? 
the axes being chosen so that the z-axis is along the direction of the field. 
_ This indicates a very simple state of affairs. Ais constant in all conductors 
and satisfies the equation forthe ordinary electrostatic potential in the dielectric 


medium between: the determination of A is thus reduced to an electrostatic 
problem. 


SU 


Moreover the current density on any sheet multiplied by c/e corresponds 
to the charge density of the electrostatic problem : this follows at once from 
the form for A which expresses it as the Newtonian potential of the instan- 
taneous current distribution. The distribution of current would thus be 
analogous to the distribution of charge in the electrostatic problem: the 
total current flowing over the cross section of any conductor in the plane 
under consideration would for example be 


talon 


the integral being taken round the boundary of the section. 


eee 


ds, 


609. The energies also correspond, in fact, if ¢ is the electrostatic 
potential of the charged conductors, the static potential energy per unit 
length of conductors is 


2 UV he 


where 0, =.— a mal Pa Se 


whilst the saterecrirts energy in the gS N TE ela tes case, which is ‘got 
from the general formula 


is practically 
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where J, is given as above: this can be written in the form 

1 ed 

1 y (ea) 

2e C “pa 
so that the energies are in the ratio e: 1. In the case of a single conductor 
whose capacity per unit length is 6 and induction a we have that 


A. 


ri 
whilst Q, = bby. ° 

The electromagnetic and electrostatic energies for corresponding cases are 
thus respectively 


4 


1 A,? UF 
Dac? Pr 
Cc? | 
whence we see that yh ghee: 
er Sab 
bagiiok i ag ees 
Mabe Ale 


which verifies that the velocity of propagation is the velocity of light: this 
is the result obtained by Kirchhoff’s method on a former occasion*. 


610. The special condition of perfect conductivity might at first sight 
appear to destroy the essential wave propagation characteristic of the 
phenomena since it leads to a characteristic equation for A of the form 

OA. 07K 
Apt ee 
ETE eS 
It is however very easy to see that even in this special case the field is still 
in essence propagated. We have in fact under the assumptions mentioned 


0 0 
B.--3, Ey=— 3), 
oA 0A 
and Ho = Te He ie 
Thus from the first of Ampére’s circuital equations we get 
ha eae! 
Odin dee 
and from the second of Faraday’s equations we get similarly 
1dA do 
C Weer cce 
whence it immediately follows that 
e ds & dfs 
fhe BOE Fak 
e.d?A - -d?A 
and er er 


* Cf p. 456. 
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Confining ourselves to the case of progressive waves these equations are 
solved. by b= ay f (cyt — 2), 

A= Apjf (qt — 2), 
where ¢, = “and sy and A, are appropriate functions of « and y satistying 


Ve 


the equations 
es a Oxf bs of) 


oe Oz 
a4, 0A, 
and ee Oy? = 0. 


This gives the essence of the affair; the conditions in any plane perpen- 
dicular to the direction of propagation are similar to those which would 
hold in a statical theory: the lines of electric force running out normally 
from the conductors beginning on positive charges and ending on negative 
charges, just as in the electrostatic problem; the direction of the gradient of 
the magnetic vector potential at each point of the field is identical with that of 
the line of force there, so that the lines of magnetic force are the orthogonal 
trajectories of the lines of electric force. This state of affairs then travels 
through the dielectric medium with the velocity c,. The field of radiation 
is therefore of the typical transverse type with the electric and magnetic 
forces of equal intensity and perpendicular to one another in the wave front. 


611. As an example we may consider the very simple case of two con- 
centric cylinders (radii a and 6b) with the dielectric field between them. The 
total currents along the conductors are equal and opposite, the one being 
the exact complement of the others just as the charges are in the statical 
case. The vector potential in the field is then 


7 (2 log °F (ct — 2), 
and the magnetic force is in concentric circles round the axis of the cylinders 


and the electric force is.radial. 


As a second example we may quote the results for Lecher’s* modification 
of Hertz’s original apparatus for the production of electric waves. Let us 
assume that the two wires are circular. A cross section of the field is repre- 
sented in the figure and we know that if we put in the limiting points of the 
coaxal system of circles determined by the two circular sections and denote 
by r, and r, the distances, in the plane of the paper from these points the 
electrostatic potential of these conductors uniformly charged oppositely is 


C log : thus the vector potential in the present radiation field has the one 
: , 


component 


A (log ef (cyt — r). 


* Ann. d. Phys. x11. (1890), p. 850. 
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In this case the lines of electric force are the ares of circles through the limiting 
points and the lines of magnetic force are the orthogonal circles. 


This simple method of deducing results for radiation problems was 
suggested by Rayleigh* but of course it only applies for the case of perfect 


| 
! 
\ 
4 
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i 
| 
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Fig. 94 


conductors. The results will be true as approximations when the conduction 
is not perfect, provided that the oscillation is quick enough to ensure that 
the current is confined to a thin layer near the surface of the conductor. 
The more general problems are soluble in certain cases but involve rather 
complicated analysis. 


612. The propagation of waves along cables: general theory. In the 
previous paragraph we have considered the propagation of waves along wires 
and cylindrical conductors under the assumption of perfect conductivity in the 
metal: the cases where this condition is not fulfilled are much more difficult 
to analyse but it is essential that we should have some idea of the circumstances 
in such a case in order that we may form an estimate of the degree of 
approximation of the results obtained above. We shall now consider the 
general problem in the one particular case which is of real practical importance, 
viz. the propagation of waves along a circular cylindrical cable consisting of 


* Phil. Mag. uv. (1897), p. 199. 
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an inner and outer conductor with a shell of dielectric between them. The 
analysis for this case is rather complicated and we shall find 1t more convenient 
to approach the problem tentatively by first examining a very simple problem 
which brings out most of the important additional points of the theory and 
is easily analysed. | 

We first consider therefore the propagation of electric waves in a 
dielectric slab between two parallel conducting slabs extending on both sides 


ij TH 
es 


Fig. 95 


to infinity. This would represent fairly well the circumstances of the pro- 
pagation in the dielectric shell of the cable as above provided the thickness 
_of the shell at any place is not too large compared with the diameter of a 
cross section. 


613. We choose axes as in the figure. The z-axis is normal to the plane 
surfaces and the z-axis in the medial plane of the slab in the direction of 
propagation of the waves. The magnetic force is thus parallel to Oy. 
The general equations of the theory thus reduce to the form 


1 dE, dH, 
~ (4708, se a GENe re 
1 dE, dH, 
g (troB. + 6 Gi) = Get 
1dH, @E, GE, 
auld th as Freee Se my ae 


whence H, satisfies the usual fundamental equation 


Tf ees a OH, , PH, 
a(4mo Gt «Ge T. .6@2 "ez? ? 
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which assumes different forms in the various regions.. In the conducting 
regions the displacement current is negligible and H, satisfies the equation 
tro dH, O°H, , 09H, 

adie ere G3? 
and in the dielectric medium o = 0 so that H, satisfies the equation 

0H, 0°H,.. 07H, 

ORDA Oar! 02% 5 
Following the usual plan an appropriate solution of these equations can be 
specified by 


(i) in the dielectrics . 
Zs 


= Ae *(nt+a2) cosh bz, 
1 1 & 

2¢ 

where i NO, 


(ii) in the conductor om the positive side 
Hy: aa A,e* (nt+ax) —b1 ea) 
where 2d is the thickness of the slab and 


47r1ina 
can 


| a? - b,*, 
(ii) in the conductor on the other side a similar symmetrical form holds, 


it need not further be specified. 


The surface conditions of continuity of the tangential electric and magnetic 
forces show that 


. ye ee F 
and pea AA A, sinh bd, 
Ama ~° Ne 
so that Ra Rae tanh bd. 
4no = Ne 


The usual assumptions made above that the length of the wave is long 
compared with the thickness of the slab enable us to approximate to the 
value of tanh bd and we can write 


by _ wba 
1 ae 
2 Kihe 1b, Ne 


~ Anod” 
614. Let us examine these results in a particular case. In copper 
c= aay and if we take a wave length A = 100 cms. then 
nm=3.108, 
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and thus since a turns out to be a fraction of the order 10-2 we must have 
14arna0 , 


b= 
1 C2 


4 


? 


this part of b,? being by far the largest. Thus 


47no 


which gives precisely the same damping factor as previously discussed on 
more than one occasion. The propagation of the field directly into the 
conductors is therefore damped off in precisely the same rapid manner as 
previously exhibited. 


In this case 


od 


4) a a ne ndao 
eee, A272 G2q2° ¢2 
aL ee Ne 
"2" derocd 
and is thus of the order 10-1, and is extremely small. Again 


b? = 


a Arno, 


C 2 ne 
= OVE 1 a (1-9), 
C 
where ess a= We 
: Oo 


and is of the order oa tsa 


615. The wave motion in the dielectric is thus propagated in the 
specified direction with a velocity 


Nn Cc ( | 
= = = eb saa Sa IS 
nvVe Ve nVe 
aan | | 


which differs from 7 but very slightly. The velocity of propagation in the 
€ . 


medium is hardly affected by the presence of the conductors. The chief 
influence of these is however in their damping effect which is no longer 
negligible. There is an exponential factor in the wave form in the dielectric - 


—aixr 
€ > 
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which defines the mode of decay of the disturbance as it is propagated. 
The energy is gradually used up against friction in the conductors, even 
the supply located in the dielectrics being called upon. In the particular 
problem quoted the damping comes out to be such that in a distance of the 


order about 104 metres the amplitude is reduced to : of its initial value. 


Im the general case however we, see that with given materials the shorter 
rapid oscillations are the least damped : very rapid ones are not appreciably 
damped at all. The reason for this is obvious for in such cases the current 
is confined to a very thin layer at the surface of the conductors. There is 
no current in the body of the conductor, simply charge oscillation at its 
surface. We do not of course mean that there is no resistance at all to a 
surface current of this nature; it is merely the excessive rapidity of the 
oscillations that makes the resistance unimportant. 


If we consider the real part of thé above solutions only it is easily verified 
that the energy dissipated in the conductors at any place (per unit breadth 
along the y-axis) is equal to 

cA? e720 


2V no : 
and this again illustrates the above remarks very vividly. 


616. An approximate solution for the actual circumstances in the cable 
could now be obtained by wrapping this solution round a cylindrical shell as 
already explained, the results here obtained applying per unit length round 
the cable thus formed; owing however to the intrinsic importance of the 
problem it seems advantageous at least to indicate the various steps in the 
analysis*. For this purpose we first examine the case where there is no 
outer conductor. In this case and in fact in any case involving coaxal 
circular cylinders it is most convenient to refer the field to cylindrical polar 
coordinates (7, 6, z) with the axes along the axes of the cylinders. 


Under the usual circumstances of propagation along the cylindrical 
conductor the field is symmetrical round the axis and in the case of the type 
above examined where the magnetic force is in circles round the axis the 
general field equations assume the form 


e dH, . 4ao Tet 

gcdkat Wered pe oo 
edE, 4mro,,  j§ dH, 
OTe tee eda 


1dH, 0B, E29, 


c dt of or’ 


* Cf. Rayleigh, Phil. Mag. (5), xxt. (1886), p. 381; Heaviside, Elect. Papers, 1. pp. 39 and 
168; J. Stefan, Wien. Ber. xov. (1887), p. 917; Ann. d. Phys. xt. (1890), p. 400. 
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These equations are satisfied by the forms 


E = te (re o*ll 

ee TP OPN Or)? 7 Orez’ 
He e OI  4ro oll 
0 6 Orat Core 


when IIT satisfies the equation 


Pr rieln gtr ltenceit. | oy _ 


il aaroleadian spAdlea Oras 


The equations in the interior of the wire are obtained as usual by neglecting 
the displacement current (i.e. by putting « = 0) whereas in the field outside 


the conductor there is no conduction current (or o=0). We shall also 
assume for simplicity that « =1 in the external medium. 


At the surface of the conductor the boundary conditions imply the con- 
tinuity of the tangential components of the electric and magnetic forces. 


617. To represent the propagation of simple periodic waves along the 
cylinder we try the solution 
ih Deemed (7), 


wherein / is a constant to be determined and which determines the velocity 
and damping of the wave propagation. The equation for y is the simple 
Bessel equation 


where the independent variable x has the respective forms 


C= pr v ke — (2, fate vt 1470 
5 prea pe.” 


in the solutions corresponding to the conductor and the dielectric medium. 
We shall write 


Vy = OVE By, SB pvV1 SP. 
In the interior of the conductor we must choose the particular Bessel function 


which is finite on the axis, that is we must take 
vets (in) 

where Re) = =|" eee dar, 

Outside in the dielectric we must use the second type of function and take 
x = DK, (41), 


U Kore) 9) eixé dé 
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618. Thus inside the conductor the field is completely determined by 
the vectors 


E, = v2CS o (Vor) et P (ct Iz) 
Ee "ly, Od 5 (pr) ef? -™, 
_ 4m o 
yy = = OJ 9’ (vor) etP(ct-, 


whilst outside in the dielectric field they are 
B= v7 DK,-(v,2) eft, 
E, = — ilv, DK,’ (v, 1) et? et-), 
Hy, = — tpv, DK, (v7) cP -), 


The boundary conditions that the force components E, and Hy are continuous 
across the surface of the cylinder give 


Vo2Cd 5 (od) = Vy DE, (1a) 


oe o 


and CJ)’ (v9) = — tpv, DK,’ (v,4), 


whence on elimination i CO and D 

Vy Jo (Vo) es Yy Ky (v4) 

Ano dy (vot) wp Ko (v,a)’ 
which is the transcendental equation for the constant | which determines 
the complete circumstances of the propagation. This equation cannot, of 
course, be generally solved, but the approximate solution can be obtained in 
most cases of real practical importance. The algebraical processes involved 
are however rather complicated although they are quite straightforward, and 
since the results obtained are precisely of the character of those obtained 
above in the simple problem it is perhaps not necessary to give them out 
in full here. They are very fully discussed in an elaborate paper on this 
subject by Sommerfeld*. The propagation takes place mainly in the dielectric 
with a velocity nearly equal to that of radiation, and there is a slight penetra- 
tion into the conductor and ‘consequent dissipation of energy, the main 
effect of which is to introduce a slight damping effect in the wave propagation. 


The complete problem F of the cable where the cylindrical conductor above 
discussed is enclosed by a second coaxial one can now be directly solved. 


* Ann. d. Phys. Lxvit. (1899), p. 233. Cf. also J. J. Thomson, Proc. L. M. S. xvu. (1886), 
p- 310; Recent Researches, § 259; Abraham, Encyklop. d. math. Wiss. Bd. v. 2 (1910), p. 526; 
Larmor, Proc. 5th Int. Congress of Math. 1. (1912), p. 206. 

t Cf. J. J. Thomson, Proc. R. S. xiv. (1889), p. 1; Recent Researches, p. 262; F. Harms, 
Ann. d. Phys. xxi. (1907), p. 44. Other cases have been examined by Mie, Ann. d. Phys. 1. 
(1900), p. 201; W. B. Morton, Phil. Mag. 1. (1901), p. 563; J. W. Nigholson, Phil. Mag. (1909 ) 
and Phil. Mag. xtx. (1910), p. 77; H. C. Pocklington, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. 1x. (1897), p. 324; 
D. Hondros, Ann. d. Phys. xxx. (1909), p. 905; Dissertation, Munich (1909). 
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The field in the interior of the core will involve a Bessel function of the first 
kind and that in the metallic sheath, which is presumed to extend to infinity 
all round, will depend on a function of the second kind. The field in the 
dielectric shell between will involve both kinds of functions. The two 
boundary conditions at each surface will determine the four constants thus 
involved. The details of the method are now obvious and they need not 
further detain us. Vale 


CHAPTER XIV 


GENERAL ELECTRODYNAMIC THEORY 


619. The energy in the electromagnetic field. Since we became con- 
vinced of the impossibility of perpetual motion there has always been 
connected with our conceptions of natural phenomena the idea of that 
something which we call energy. The kinetic and potential energies of 
matter were the kinds of energy first recognised and for this reason it is 
customary to try to associate any new form of energy which turns up with 
something which in its properties is akin to matter. Thus arose for example 
the idea of the material aether which formed the basis of the older wave theory 
of light and which ascribed to this aether elastic and inertia properties and then 
regarded the energy of the light waves as composed of the kinetic and potential 
energy of the medium. The main object of Maxwell’s electric theory is to 
adopt the idea of an elastic aether to explain the electrodynamical actions of 
electromagnetic systems, although care has been taken not to attribute to 
this aether any nature analogous to that of ordinary matter and the theory 
is in fact quite independent of any definite assumptions or hypotheses we may 
make as to its constitution. Thus far therefore we merely use the word 
aether as a convenient means of describing those properties of space which 
are concerned in electromagnetic phenomena, those properties being mathe- 
matically expressed by the general equations of Maxwell’s theory, which 
contain in themselves not only the totality of the older laws of electrostatic 
and electrodynamic phenomena, but also the laws for the propagation of light 
and electric waves in space. 3 

In reality the universe consists of matter and the electromagnetic field in 
the aether. If the electromagnetic field were not present our eyes would not 
indicate to us the presence of the matter. In fact natural phenomena in 
general appear to us as a result of the interaction between matter and the 
aether. A simple materialistic conception of things regards the interaction 
of the material constituents as the essence of the affair and regards the 
electromagnetic theory merely as an auxiliary means of formulating the laws 
of these interactions; matter is the only actuality. We may however with 
equal justification regard the matter from the other point of view. We can 
regard the electromagnetic aether as the only actuality and matter as a 
special manifestation of a “condition ’ in this aether. Such a view is of course 
one-sided but it is helpful in preventing us from going to the other extreme. 
- There is in fact one point in its favour; our knowledge of electromagnetic 

phenomena is much more precise and extensive than our knowledge of matter. 
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For the present, however we shall not definitely take up either view, 
although we shall as before often fall back on particular analogies which point 
to certain definite conclusions as to the nature of this aether. In any case 
we have as before a definite something to which to attach the energy which 
is associated with any electromagnetic field, and our present object is to 
discuss the distribution and variation of this energy location. The method 
to be pursued involves a simple application of the energy principle with 
‘as few additional hypotheses as possible. 


620. This energy principle seems to suggest that energy is to be considered 
as a definite substantial something. Jn any self-contained electromagnetic or 
mechanical system the total quantity of energy is always the same, just like 
the quantity of matter in a self-contained material system. About the matter 
we know moreover that it can only move continuously in space, a jump from 
one place to another without crossing the intervening space being exciuded. 
A sudden discontinuous translation of energy from one point of space to 
another is however @ priort not impossible. A distance action theory of 
gravity would, for example, conceive it as possible that one body can accelerate 
another, i.e. give it energy, without reference to the intermediate space. 
Maxwell’s theory on the other hand does not admit of any discontinuous 
energy translations of this nature, its underlying idea being in fact that the 
energy in the electromagnetic field is transferred continuously from point to 
point even with a finite velocity. 


The general theory of the energy streaming in the electromagnetic field 
was first developed by Poynting on the basis of Maxwell’s theory and we shall 
now go through the important points of the subject although on rather 
different lines from those adopted by Poynting*. We shall proceed tentatively 
and attempt to get as much information from our few hypotheses as possible. 


621. The energy of the electromagnetic field must be continuously 
distributed throughout that field in the aether; the only way of getting away 
from this is by assuming action at a distance and this practically asserts that 
we cannot trace the energy. Now for all dynamical purposes it is necessary 
to know not only the total amount of the energy in the field but also how 
it is distributed in the field. For example in a dynamical theory of an 
elastic solid it is always necessary to know the potential energy w per unit 
volume at any point (a quadratic function of the strains in the element dv at 
the place) as well as the total potential energy 


W = [wdr, 
before using the results in any mechanical discussion. The important point 


* Phil. Trans. A, cLxxv. (1884). The present treatment follows the lines sketched by 
Larmor in Phil. Trans. A, oxe. (1897), p. 285, and developed in further detail in his lectures. 
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is that we must be sure that this represents the actual distribution and not 
only the total amount. We might, for example, in the process of obtaining 
W, have integrated by parts'and so got 


Wis wy! df + |w' do, 
Jf 


where the surface integral is taken over a surface f bounding the system. If 
this surface is indefinitely extended we can neglect this part and thus 


Ws fu’ ao, 


and w'+w. But by integrating by parts we always mix up the energy 
from different parts of the system to get that at the typical volume element; ' 
the energy in any element would then depend on all the distant elements 
and we should not then have a proper local distribution. In the case of media 
like the aether this is one of the complexities to be met with and we have to 
find out as best we can the proper distribution of energy; but in any case. 
we are never absolutely certain that our simply obtained energy distributions 
have not after all been obtained by some such process as integration by parts 
and do not therefore represent the true distribution required. 


622. With these preliminary remarks let us now consider the conservation 
of the total energy in any electrodynamic field. In this case we interpret the 
general principle in the form that the diminution of energy inside any closed 
surface in the field is equal to the flow of energy outwards across the surface. 
In other words if E is the total energy inside, — dE /dt is equal to the flux 
of energy outwards over the surface; and we ought to be able to express this 
flux as a surface integral in the faeen 


| sap 


§,, denoting the outward: normal component of the vector determining the 
energy flux, which will of course have magnitude and direction like the flux 
of anything else. 


The total energy EF of course represents the available electrodynamic 
energy in the field. If W represents the potential energy and 7 the kinetic 
energy then 

dk dW atv 

— — + F=— d 

dS Dae ae | Bnd, 
wherein F represents the electromagnetic energy dissipated in the space 
considered per unit time, either directly into heat or in the performance of 
mechanical work on the masses with free charges or polazisations. 
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623. In this relation we are fairly sure of the form of two of the quantities 

involved. The potential energy is very generally expressed by 
w= | dv{ (e.sP) + —| Bed, 
figs 2h 87 I y ' 

where P is the polarisation intensity of the molecules of the medium produced 
by the electric force E. The first term represents the work done against the 
material reactions to the setting up of the polarisation and is stored up as 
internal potential energy in the polarisation of the medium being simply the 
organised part of the energy of elastic stress. The second part represents 
the purely electrical part of the potential energy associated with the polarisa- 
tions in the molecules representing energy of strain in the aethereal medium 
due to the presence and configuration of the electrical charges. We have 
of course excluded the existence of hysteretic effects in the polarisation of 
the medium so that it is generally reversible. The polarisation is presumed 
to be an elastic affair involving no dissipation. 


Again we know that the energy dissipated per second is 
|(BC,) do, 


C, representing the part of the total current depending on the motion of the 
free electrons. This current consists of two essentially distinct parts con- 
cerned respectively with the true conduction electrons and with those giving 
rise to the convection currents. In both cases the electric force acts on the 
free electrons and increases their velocities, but in the’ former case - this 
increase is dissipated by collision into irregular heat motion whereas in the 
latter it is converted into mechanical energy of effectively non-electric 
nature. In the most general case the convection current will arise in the 
motion of charged bodies and polarised media. 


The expression for the kinetic energy is not considered as so certain as 
the above two expressions which appear to be very generally valid. We can 


however leave it over for the present as the theory determines possible forms 
for it. | 


624. We now have 


mW eel 
asl. (BE. E) dv + | @. Bde 
or oe ( oe. dy av 
and ye [(B. ¢,) dv 


i 


|(B.¢ D ) de 


= | (E.C) dv — | (ED) dv. 


= 
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Therefore we have _ + F= (E. C) dv, 
and thus we must have 

dT dE 

Fe orang |e OL, 


and then if Maxwell’s ideas on the nature of the electromagnetic actions are 


tenable we must be able to express ue 


dt 


as a surface integral as above, so that 


a = ~ | S.df— |B. ©) de 


Various possibilities are now open to us. This is all we can learn about the 
distribution of the kinetic energy from the energy principle alone. We can 
however make further simple hypotheses and thereby gain additional insight 
into the matter. 


625. (i) The most natural hypothesis is obtained by transforming the 
last integral by the substitution , 


sl C = curl H. 
Cc 
We get then 
[(&. curl H) dv = — [[EH), df + ee Sone) ae 


1 dB 
fama? 2) 
dT dB) 


C . 1 
sothat = “= — | S,df+ [EB Ldf + al (B.S ”) do. 


And now we might take 
C , 


and then we should have 


dT iF dB 
Fai), (F a) 


me T= 1 fav (aap), 


provided of course that the integrand is a perfect differential, otherwise we 
could attach no meaning to it. This means that this is a possible form for 
T if the induced magnetism is reversible; if the magnetisation were reversible 
and (HdB) were not a complete differential then we could have perpetual 
motion. 


=— 
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We might thus take the kinetic energy as distributed throughout the space 
with a volume density 


2 ? ap — 2 cp — 160°) — | “aH 
Arr. 8 !0 
which in empty space gives'a density 
we 
a B’. 


This is Maxwell’s form of the kinetic energy in the electromagnetic field ; 
it thus regards all currents and magnetism as having associated with them 
kinetic energy. This suggests that the magnetic induction is a type of velocity 


in the aether and that = is a coefficient of inertia. This would be a natural 
TT 

assumption to make and brings the theory into line with our ordinary notions 

of elastic bodies. 


This form for T has the one great advantage of expressing the energy at 
a place directly in terms of the field vectors specifying the condition of the 
aether at that place; it is therefore the natural specification for T. 


626. On this hypothesis we have 


d= oc 
— = | EB 


ae hgh i EX 
for this is what remains when we identity ah with the other part of the 


complete expression. This means that the vector 
-c 


represents the flux of energy; the integral of the flux of this vector across 
any surface represents the rate of change of energy inside the surface. The 
resultant flux of energy at any point is 
i 
Aor 
and is directed perpendicular to both H and E; the energy flows perpendicular 
to both forces in the field. 


This is Poynting’s result and this vector § is usually called after him. 
It is however only right on the hypothesis that the kinetic energy is distri- 


(H . Esin HE), 


B : 
buted in the medium with a density ] (HdB) per unit volume; but even 
/ 0 


then we are not absolutely sure that it is right because we might have added — 
to it some other vector quantity which would however integrate out when 
taken all over the surface f. However, following a usual practice in physics, 


g 
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it is best to adhere to the simplest hypothesis. This idea of Poynting’s is the 
‘simplest certainly, and the addition of anything else is merely a gratuitous 
complication which is not, after all, necessary. The actual phenomena 
strongly suggest that the flux of energy is correctly represented by this 
vector. 


627. (11) There is however no definite and precise reason why we should 
take the matter this way; we might have adopted some other scheme. The 
only other one of any importance is obtained by performing the first in- 
tegration by parts in some other way. We found that 


dT dk 
mer ae =) Ee 


and we integrated by the substitution ae =curl H. We might however 


follow another course and introduce the vector potential A by the substitution 


and then we have 


1(/dA 
[a.qa=— 2% C) dv — |(c grad sh) du 
1 (/dA 
PEs yf RS: | a 
= [(Ge-8) e+ |p aiv odo— | yendp 
and since div C= 0 


we see that 


|e §Gy do — --|(¢ =) re | Wen df, 


so that now we have 
qT dk dA 
fe aera + | ye, eee ; |(¢ a) ® 


4B | sar | su 


We might now take 


and then we should have 


T = [ao (CdA). 


628. This is.the general form of a result which has received very 
influential support from some quarters* and there is a good deal to be said 
for it. Consider the case of a conduction current flowing in complete circuits. 
Lf we consider that what goes on is the electric force pulling the electrons then 
the work done per unit time is precisely this result This is to a certain 


* Cf. Macdonald, Electric Waves, Chs. Iv, Vv, VUI. 
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extent a reasonable hypothesis; but it entirely neglects the aether; it says 
that the electrons are the things to which the energy is attached and the work 
is that done by the electric force pulling the electrons about. On the aether 
theory however the energy of an electric particle is really distributed in the 
field all round it. We thus want to distribute the energy in the aether and 
take the electrons merely as the key, the singular point which binds or locks 
up a portion of the energy; on this idea the electron appears merely as a 
nucleus of strain which locks up a portion of the energy; the actual nature 
of the process or mechanical action by which this is accomplished is at present 
unknown; but we do not need any more precise knowledge of it. 


There is another disadvantage to this scheme; there is no obvious physical 
explanation of the functions involved in it. In fact the mathematical 
definition of the functions involved is not complete, so that the functions 
themselves cannot, without further arbitrary restrictions, represent definite 
physical entities. Even if we did choose, say, the instantaneous potentials 
of Maxwell’s theory then their definition in the integral form shows that the 
value of each of them at any point depends on all the other elements of the 
field, so that if we take a distribution of the kinetic energy like this it is 
practically importing action at a distance into the theory. In a theory of 
action in and through a medium any quality at one place in the medium 
depends only on the conditions at the place and not on the other places 
remote from it, the quality being propagated from place to place with a finite 
velocity. In such a theory therefore this form for 7 is an unlikely one. 


However we cannot say that either form is wrong; it all depends on the 
point of view adopted. The chief point to be noticed is that we get different 
distributions of magnetic energy according to the assumptions made. The 
particular value adopted is after all merely a matter of preference, not proof. 
We propose however to adopt in our future investigations the form first 
given as this is in agreement with the work of most authors. 


629. Itisimportant to notice that in the above argument very little has 
been assumed respecting the constitutive properties of the material media 
distributed throughout the field. We presume merely the non-existence of 
hysteretic effects in the electric and magnetic phenomena. The results 
admit therefore of very general application. Of course the form 


ret 
T — = |(H.B) dv, 


assumes a linear relation between B and H. | 
In the case when there are no magnetic substances about the kinetic 
energy is distributed throughout the field with a density 


1 
72 
3, B, 
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and in this case it belongs entirely to the aether, because it is independent 
of the nature of the substances present. The inertia of the electromagnetic 
field thus appears to be in the aether. 


If there are magnetic substances about and we are dealing with slow 
electric changes so that the magnetism can follow the field the total available 
magnetic energy is 

1 [a [ (Hap) = = |(BY— 16n'P) dv — |dv | “aan 
RIT ip 0 Orr: ig J0 ) 


It thus consists of the total magnetic energy of the electromagnetic field 
less that part of it which is concerned with the bodily forces on the’ magnetic 
media and which is mechanically available only in so far as the presence of 
these media increases the available energy associated with the currents and 
charges of the system. 


Even when magnetic substances are present they have generally nothing 
whatever to do with radiation phenomena. The magnetisation of the medium 
being an affair of the molecules takes a comparatively considerable time to 
establish, and the alternations in radiation are far too ‘quick for it to follow*. 
This is the reason why even iron may be treated as non-magnetic in the | 
electromagnetic theory of light. 


It used to be argued against this theory, that according to it, the reflexion 
of light from the surface of an iron magnetic cannot be altered by altering 
the magnetisation in any way, a fact which is in direct contradiction to 
experiment. However the magnetism in this case does come in, but in another 
way, as a second order effect, and the rotation of the plane of polarisation 
on reflexion from a magnetised mirror is a second order phenomena involving 
the magnetisation of the metal. 


The potential energy of course always depends to a certain extent on the 
matter present in the field, the energy of polarisation of the medium always 
forming an essential part in its complete specification. 


630. The physical significance of the energy flux or Poynting vector may 
be illustrated by a simple application of practical importance. A long straight 
evlindrical conductor carries a current J. The conductor is surrounded by 
an electromagnetic field and we require the nature of the flow of energy in 


this field. 


The magnetic lines of force in the surrounding field are in circles round 
the wire. As regards the electric force we know that just inside the conductor 
it is directed along the axis and is just sufficient to drive the current, this 
being secured by a slight initial accumulation of charge on the conductor. 
But this force cannot change in going across the surface of the conductor 


* This applies only to the appreciable cases of ferromagnetism; the ordinary intramolecular 
phenomena are far too small. 
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so that just outside it is also tangential and equal to the internal value. Thus 
at a place just outside the conductor the flux of energy is into the conductor 
normally and is equal per unit area to 


cH . LE, 


Thus the total energy flowing into unit length of the conductor from the 
external field is the integral 


mae H. Eds, 
“Ss 
taken round a ring on the conductor. By symmetry this is equal to 
cH Hds, 
: 
and | Hds = J 
C 


so that the energy flowing in per unit length is 
EJ, 


which is the energy dissipated into heat in the unit length of the conductor, 
by Joule’s law. We thus see that when a current is flowing along a wire 
energy flows in sideways from the external field in just sufficient quantities 
to account for the energy converted into heat. From this point of view the 
energy appearing in the form of heat. is supplied from the aether. 


Fig. 96 


631. Let us now assume that the wire is a long straight cylindrical one 
with a circular cross section of radius a. Then if the current flow is uniform 
all along the wire the magnetic force will be in circles round its axis and the 
electric force directed along the axis. To obtain a closer insight into the 
field thus specified we shall find it convenient to refer the field to a system 
of cylindrical polar coordinates (r, 6, z) with the axis along the axis of the 
cylinder. The only components of the field vectors at any point which are 
not zero are E, and H, and these are symmetrical round the axes of the 
field. In the conductor these two components are connected by the relations 


Ano yA 
gut manta ee 
1dH, 0B, 


cat or ’ 


¢ 
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to which the fundamental field equations of Ampére and Faraday reduce 
under the special circumstances of the present problem. It is of course 
assumed that it is possible to neglect.the displacement current in comparison 
with conduction current; this is justified in most cases of any real importance. 


It follows then that 


ti @B, _1 d (, dB) 

ct dt x dr Car 

A particular solution of this partial differential equation is* 
i, = Cet? J, (2); 

where we have written 

4trivo 

ont 


ea, Vr ee : 


and where J, (x) satisfies Bessel’s equation 
Ld, A , 
J (1) +7 Jo (x) + J, = 9. 


Since the field cannot. become infinite inside the cylinder J, must be taken 
as the Bessel function of the first kind, viz. 

Jo (x) pa wl es da. 
The density of the current flux at any point in the interior of the cylinder 
is given by 

CoH =iaGe'? Lair); 
and its distribution over the cross section is thus determined. Remembering ° 
the particular approximate forms of the function J) when its argument is 
small and large we notice that for very slowly alternating currents the 
distribution is practically uniform across the section but for very rapid 
oscillations it is confined to a very thin layer at the surface. 


632. To excite this field in the interior of the conductor we must apply 
along its outer surface a field of strength 
Ey, = Ce’?! Sy (v'a), 
a being the radius. 


The total current flowing through a section of the cylinder is 


fm Dar |“ oB.rdr 
J0 


c*Cetvt : 
= Fee (heave 


or ah, 


* Of. Rayleigh, Phil. Mag. (5), xxi. (1886), p. 381; O. Heaviside, Electrical Papers, 1. 
pp. 39, 168; J. Stefan, Wien, Ber. xov. (1887), p. 917; Ann. d. Phys. xui. (1890), p. 400; 
Abraham, Hncykl. d. Math. Wissensch. v. 18, p. 514. 


= 
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We may thus write the relation between the complex expressions for J and 


Ky, in the form 


dJ 
Ey = kJ +5 fide 


re aed 
C 


whence it follows that 


ie 2p { Jo( 
Rt gla or lady cia 


From this relation we can get the two real quantities R and L. 


The physical meaning of these coefficients R and L can now be directly 
deduced by an application of Poynting’s theorem as above explained. If we 
now denote by ky, , Ho, J the real parts of their respective complex representa- 
tions as above, we shall find for the energy which enters per unit time and 
length into the conductor from the external field is 


— It (1S,)nna = & (E, . TH) p- 


But from the above this is 


C 
2 
= E,J 

ge PHE 

Reese + “(4 ,LI?)., 

Suppose now we integrate this equation over a complete oscillation; the 

energy entering the conductor must then just be equal to the heat developed 

in the circuit as Joule’s heat: this is given by the first term on the right of 
the above equation. The second term on the right of this equation which 
disappears on integration over the whole oscillation must then give the 
increase of the magnetic energy of the field of the current inside the wire. 

According to this explanation it is usual to call R the effective resistance 

and L the effective self-inductance (per unit length) of the conductor for the 

particular period of the oscillating current. 


633. If the period of oscillation is long or the radius of the wire small va 
will be small and we may use the approximate form for J) which expresses 
it as an ascending power series; it.is then found that | 


2\2 2 \ 
tig rr (ans Sa ey a me 


12 180 


ae ale (y (8a?)? 13 (Ga?)4 | ) 
Sar \ 24 4320 Bate 
where we have used Ge f; = as 
C - O77 


The effective resistance ae departs slightly from the value for a uniform 
current. 


/ 
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If the period of the oscillation is very big or the radius of the wire large 
then we must use the asymptotic representation of the Bessel function by 
semi-convergent series. We then get the so-called Rayleigh-Stefan formula 


NEY AES 
Bm Ea gente 
C2 


In this case the current only very slightly penetrates into the interior of the 
conductor so that the resistance and self-induction are both small. This is 
of course merely a particular example of a general principle established in 


connection with more general types of alternating fields in a previous 
chapter. 


634. On the fiux of energy in radiation fields. The physical significance 
of the energy flux or Poynting vector may be further illustrated by another 
application of practical importance. When energy travels by radiation the 
direction of the flux is along the ray, so that this vector gives not 
only the direction but also the intensity of the ray (the intensity of a ray 
being measured by the energy that passes along it per unit time). In the 
ordinary propagation of plane optical waves in an isotropic medium the ray 
of light is perpendicular to the front of the waves, because the electric and 
magnetic force vectors are both in the wave front and the energy flux is 

-normal to both. The energy in this case travels normal to the wave front 
along the direction of propagation. In crystalline media on the other hand 
it is the two stream vectors, the electric and magnetic fluxes, that are in the 
wave front; but the electric and magnetic force vectors are not coincident 
in direction with the corresponding fluxes and do not therefore in general 
he in the wave front. The ray in this case is therefore not normal to the 
wave front and the energy which flows along it thus crosses the front 
obliquely. It may be regarded as providing the relation between the ray 

"(i.e. the energy flux) and the wave front. We define the ray in the general] 
case as the path of the energy and its direction at any point will therefore 
be that of the Poynting energy flux. 


635. Returning however to the case of isotropic media let us consider in 
further details the circumstances involved in the propagation of a train of plane 
waves travelling parallel to the axis of g in an absorbing medium, the waves 
being polarised so that the magnetic force is parallel to the axis of z, and the 
electric force parallel to the axis of y in a system of rectangular coordinates. 
The equations of propagation are then just as before 


tr (pg, 4 <0) OH, dH, OE 


y 


On” oe gt ee * 
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| 4no dE, ~¢« @E, 07H, 
It follows that Sa a Ferd adsy soaea 


which is the equation of propagation. Considering the case of radiation of 


period il so that 
P E, = E,etnet (ati) x 


this gives fs — ep? = (a + 2b), 
atib=4+i ve (1 at 
== ‘P pe ; 


On separating the real parts we have } 
E, = H,e-* cos (pet —- bz). 
corresponding to | 


H, = Sa’ a b2)? eae sin (pct — bx + 8), 


where tan @ = oe 
a 
and C= > (a? + b2)? e-% sin (pet — bx + 26). 


Thus as we have already seen the magnetic flux is in a different phase from 
the electric force, involving a diminution in their vector product which deter- 
mines the energy transmitted across any plane. 


636. The energy per unit volume of the radiation at any part of the wave 


1 1 ae 2 
consists of an electric part =- E,D,, or -=—«H,? and a magnetic part Hi’. 


Sar Sar Sar 
and the ratio of the time averages of these is exactly as before 
E Am*g?\ -3 
pea? + by) ¢ poe)? 


which is constant, but not unity except for transparent media. The time 
rate of propagation of energy is, by Poynting’s theorem, 
dh (HE) 4£,° 
di * 4nc ~~ 4arpc? 
Across the plane x = 0 it is therefore on the average. 
Ht" 
Sarpc?’. 


e~2az (£52 + periodic term). 


which corresponds to a density of energy equal to the mean square of electric 


force travelling with the speed E of the waves. This involves the result* 


2 fe (1 we ey, 
= pcre": 


* Cf. Larmor, Aether and Matter, p. 135. 


that only the fraction 
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of the total energy of the wave system can be considered as propagated ; 
in the case of an undamped wave train this is only the purely aethereal part. 
The aethereal wave train, passing across the material medium, sets its mole- 
cules into sympathetic independent vibration: the energy of these vibrations 
constitutes a part of the total energy per unit volume, but that part is not 
propagated. This remark applies equally to all optical theories in which 
change of velocity of propagation is traced to the influence of sympathetic 
vibrations of the molecules, in fact it applies to all cases in which velocity 
depends upon the wave length. 


637. We must however leave these considerations and return to the 
discussion of further aspects of the general flux of energy in radiation fields. 
We first consider the flux of energy in the field surrounding the ideally simple 
type of vibrator discussed in § 538 of chapter xu. It was there shown 
that the field of a small vibrating electric doublet of moment f (ct) at time 
¢ and placed at the origin and along the axis of a system of spherical polar 
coordinates reduces at a large distance from the vibrator to the simple 
- radiation field in which the electric and magnetic forces are simply 


sin Of"’ (ct — 7) 


"a 9 


E, = H, = 


and the wave front surfaces are the spheres 
Pigg ti COAL. 
It follows therefore by direct application of Poynting’s theorem that the 
flux of energy at the point (7, 0, d) is radially outwards, i.e. in the direction 
of propagation, and of density per unit area 
sin? @ (f’”" (ct — r))? 


Aare v2 


The total flux over the sphere of radius r is thus 


ble et)" aA "sin? 0d0dd = - (f"" (ct — r))2. 


Airc Sy nea 0 


638. In the particular case when the vibrations are periodic so that we 
may take 
f(dt—r)=Asinp(ct—y7), 


it is on the time average 


or if A is the wave length this is 


This energy which is radiated outwards from the vibrator is of course lost 
to the system, and it must have been drawn from the store of the energy 
36—2 
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in the original vibrations. Thus unless the oscillations of such a system can 
be maintained by external agency they will gradually decay owing to the 
dissipation of their energy by radiation. It is important to notice that the 
rate of dissipation increases rapidly as the wave length is decreased. 

We must therefore conclude that however ideal the conditions may be 
there must necessarily be dissipation accompanying any electrical vibrations 
and that therefore it seems absolutely essential to take such dissipation 
into account in the complete theory of such vibrations: and then of course 
it is necessary to go still further and treat the problem along the lines 
suggested by Prof. Love, as one which involves a finite time extent, so that 
the conditions on the initiation of the field require specification. In this way 
other aspects of the dissipation process arising from radiation are brought 
out: we can illustrate them by two simple cases* analysed in detail in 
chapter XII. 


639. . In the case of the charge oscillating on the perfectly conducting 
sphere the field inside the sphere r = ct + a is specified by 


ie “3 SEA 14 © ¢®sin (V30 + 8,), 
E, = a. 1-2 +" e* sin (V3 + fy), 
py =~ 22m! /1 7 + Tee sin 30 + By), 
the notation being exactly as before 
Gi ct + a 


In the initial state the aether in the region between the spheres r and r + dr 


possesses electric energy of amount a drtdrE? 2 or r-*H?dr and the total 


energy of the field is }H?a-*. In the subsequent state of wave disturbance 
the same portion of the medium possesses Tees energy of amount 


: sin V30.—— “sin (v30 — a ee 


a drrtdr 7 — 
Thus as soon as the wave front has travelled to a distance from the conducting 
surface which is at all large compared with the radius of this surface the factor 
7-2© will be small except in the immediate neighbourhood of the wave front : 
the energy of the wave motion will be accumulated near the wave front. 
Also when r is large compared with a the above expression may approximately 


be replaced by 
2H” 26 3 2a 
9 a’ {1 ~ cos (2V30 — rf ae 


* Both cases are worked out in detail by Prof. Love in the papers there cited. 
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We may calculate the energy between the wave front and a spherical surface 
within it and not far from it by integrating this expression. Consider the 
case where the inner of these surfaces is at a distance of half a wave length 
behind the front, i.e. at a distance 27a/V’3. The magnetic energy. between the 
surfaces is approximately 


2 F2 pals Erbe #1 ae - 
eat e114} cos2V30— \? sin 2v30 2ad, 
Yar ls 2 2 


Qn 
which is : E?a-8 (1 — ev), 


640. If we had taken the first wave length of the advancing wave nated 
of the first half wave length, we should have found 


2 Ba (1 ov) 

6 \ 
as the approximate value of the magnetic energy between the surfaces. 
If we calculate the electric energy in the same way and to the same order 
of approximation, we find the same values, so that the total energy between 
the two surfaces is approximately equal to 


1 E? _ ny 
3 a3 (1 —e v3) 


when they are a wave length apart. The terms omitted in the calculations 


are small compared with those retained in the order - and higher powers of 


> 


= y denoting the radius of the wave front. It appears therefore that the 


energy of the electrostatic field is propagated outwards with the wave in. 
such a way that the energy that was initially within a spherical surface 
surrounding the conductor is the energy of the wave motion when that 

surface is the wave front and it is gathered’ up close behind the wave front. — 
When the wave front is at a great distance from the conductor the accumula- 
tion of energy at the front is so great that all but about 4 of the total initial 
energy of the field is gathered up in the first half wave length and all but 
cya Of it is gathered up in the first wave length. Thus as the wave advances 
it transforms into electromagnetic energy the excess of the statical energy 
of the initial field over that of a free charge distribution of the same total] 
amount (in this case zero) on the same conductor; and this electromagneti¢ 
energy is transferred continually towards the front of the advancing wave 
in such a way that at a distance from the conductor the wave practically 
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passes as a pulse or in other words as the wave front of the disturbance 
travels out over the field the energy in that field is picked up almost entirely 
by the first portions of the disturbance which travel across it. 


Similar considerations of course apply to the case of a Hertzian oscillator 
and they show very vividly how unsuitable such an arrangement really must 
be for the generation of a continuous train of waves unless it is possible in 
some way or other to maintain by forcing the vibrations of which it is capable. 


644. The results obtained above concerning the loss of energy byradiation 
froma Hertzian oscillator can be applied to deduce the loss experienced by 
an electron moving with an acceleration. The method is obvious and need 
not be given in full; it is found that the amount of energy per unit time 
that is lost to the electron moving with a comparatively small velocity is 


2e? [dv |2 


so that the total amount lost during the time between the effective instants 


t, and t, is 
9 e2 ft [dw l2 .” 
eel sa! dt. 
> On t, dt 


This constant draining of energy from the electron in accelerated motion is 
often interpreted as implying the existence of a resistance to its accelerated 
motion and in many cases this is a convenient way of describing the dissipa- 
tion action of the radiation. The idea is obtained from the fact that the 
total loss in the effective interval stated may be written in the form 

2 6? fb /dy\? 2e? Bit EET ALS eee | 

aah (a) di= 55 (v . Vv) ho ate (v . Vv) dt. 
Now the first term on the right disappears, if, in the case of a periodic motion: 
the integration is extended to a full period; also, if at the instants ¢, and ¢, 
either the velocity or the acceleration is zero. In either of these cases 


oe (Ged — oo [ww ¥) de, 


3} 4, \dt Bass, 
so that the energy dissipated is exactly the same as if the force 
21ers 
3” 


acted on the electron for the period under consideration. 


This conception of a retarding force on the electron has been used by 
Planck to account for the dissipation of the energy of the electronic vibrations* 
inside a material atom and the consequent absorption of energy from incident 
radiation fields which is, observed: on this view of the matter the energy of 
the incident radiation is merely absorbed by the vibrating electrons to be 
immediately re-emitted as radiation, of a dispersed or scattered type. It 


* Berlin Ber. 1902. 
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would appear* however that this representation of the matter is not effective 
in accounting for the absorption that is really observed in many cases; but 
as no satisfactory explanation yet appears to be forthcoming concerning the 
mechanism of this inter-molecular absorption the suggestion offered by 
Planck is at least illustrative of the possibilities of a strict theory. 


642. General electrodynamic theory;. The tendency of the physical 
investigations outlined in the previous chapters has been towards the con- 
struction of a dynamical theory which shall give a consistent account of 
electrodynamic phenomena, i.e. to answer the question as to the possibility 
of obtaining a complete parallel to the processes in any electromagnetic field 
from those observed in some imaginary system of masses moving according to 
the ordinary laws of mechanics. To reply completely to such a question it is 
not necessary to make any definite assumptions as to the mechanism under- 
lying the phenomena; all we have to do is to show that they can be described 
by means of the genera] equations.of mechanics. 

The most general'dynamical principle which determines the motion of 
every material system is the law of Least Action, expressible in the usual 
form 


5 (7 - W) dt = 0, 


wherein 7 denotes the kinetic energy and W the potential energy of the 
system in any configuration and formulated in terms of any coordinates that 
are sufficient to specify the configuration and motion in accordance with its 
known properties and connections; and where the variation refers to a 
fixed time of passage of the system from the initial to the final configuration 
considered. The power of this formula lies in the fact that once the energy 
function is obtained in terms of any measurements of the system that are 
convenient and sufficient for the purposes in view, the remainder of the 
investigation involves only the exact processes of mathematical analysis. 


643. Now we have in the first section succeeded in obtaining expressions 
for the potential and kinetic energies associated with any electromagnetic 
fiéld and it thus only remains to interpret these functions in terms of suitable 
coordinates, before applying the general laws of dynamics to determine the 
sequence of events in any such system. But whatever view we may take as 
to the constitution of the aether and the electrons it is quite obvious from 
the whole of the preceding discussion that all electrical effects must be 
explicable on the hypothesis of the aether with the electrons or discrete 
atomic charges moving about in it freely or grouped into material atoms : 
thus as far as we are at present concerned the only difference between the 

* Cf. Lorentz, The Theory of Electrons, p. 140. | 

+ Cf. Larmor, Aether and Matter, Ch. v1; Lorentz, La theorie electromagnetique, §§ 55-61 ; 


Helmholtz, Ann. Phys. Chem. xtvit. (1892), p. 1; Sommerfeld, Ann. d. Phys. xtvi. (1892), 
p. 139; Reiff, Hlastizitat und Elektrizitat (Leipzig, 1893). 
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aether and any material medium must simply be due to the presence of 
convection currents of electrons; that is, wherever there is matter there are 
these convection currents. Thus in a mechanical theory the electrodynamic 
state of any system will be completely known if we can specify the positions 
‘and motions of all the electrons in it together with the displacement, in 
Maxwell’s sense, in the aether, and herein we have sufficient data for our 
present dynamical analysis. Of course for the purposes of electrodynamic 
phenomena of material which we can only test. by observation and experiment 
on matter in bulk a complete atomic analysis of this kind is almost useless ; 
for we are unable to take cognizance of the single electrons to which this 
analysis has regard. The development of the theory which is to be in line 
with experience ought instead to concern itself with an effective differential 
element of volume, containing a crowd of molecules numerous enough to be 
expressible continuously as regards their average relations, as a volume 
density of matter. As regards the actual distribution in the element of 
volume of the really discrete electrons, all that we can usually take cognizance 
of is an excess of one kind, positive or negative, which constitutes a volume 
density of electrification, or else an average polarisation in the arrangement 
of the groups of electrons in the molecules which must be specified as a vector 
by its intensity per unit volume: while the movements of the electrons, free 
and paired, in such elements of volume must be combined into statistical — 
ageregates of translational fluxes and molecular whirls of electrification. 
With anything else than mean aggregates of the various types that can be > 
thus separated out, each extended over the effective element of volume 
mechanical science, which has for its object matter in bulk as it presents 
itself to our observation and experiment, is not directly concerned. Never- 
theless it is convenient on account of simplicity to formulate the problem in 
terms of the separate electrons and to reserve the details of the process of 
averaging, which must in reality be implied throughout, until the mechanical 
relations of the system have been formulated in full. 


644. Let us. therefore proceed directly to the formulation of the 
mechanical relations of a system of discrete electrons in a field of aether, the 
potential or electrostatic energy of. this system being expressed by the 
integral 


W = =e s- |Etde, 


extended throughout the entire es of the electrodynamic held, whilst 
the kinetic energy* is expressed by 


etd 2 
T= <-|B dv. 


* The principle of Least Action was employed in the manner here adopted by Prof. Larmor 
but with the kinetic energy expressed in terms of the vector potential. The present deduction 
was given by the author, Phil. Mag. xxxi1. (1916), p. 195. 
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The complete Lagrangian function for the system is therefore 


1 _ 
L Ly + |B E?) dv, 
Ly being that part which does not depend on the aethereal configuration as 


specified in the displacement —, but which does depend essentially on the 


ip >) 
size, constitution and motion of the electronic nucleus, as well as on the 
forces, not of electric origin, exerted on it from the material atoms, or other- 
wise, if such are presumed to exist. 


645. We could now conduct the variation directly were it not for the 
circumstance that our variables are not wholly independent: in fact the 
variations of E and B are subject to the conditions as 


Jaiv E dv — 4rXq = 0, 


and (ean — 2) a — * sgt = 0. 

In these expressions & denotes a sum relative to all the electrons in the 
volume considered, each with its proper charge g and velocity f, r being the 
position vector of the typical electron. The second relation is a vector one 
and is therefore equivalent to three independent equations. 


Hence we. must now introduce into the variational equation four 
Lagrangian undetermined functions of position ¢, A,, A,, A,, the last 
three of which may be regarded as the rectangular components of a vector 
A. It is thus the variation of 


[ta + fae | a div B [A curl B — EH py ee 1 (ax) 
that is to be made zero; afterwards determining the form of ¢ and A to 
satisfy the restrictions which necessitated their introduction. In conducting 
the variation we can now treat the electric force, magnetic induction and 
the position coordinates of the electrons as all independent. 


646. As regards the electrons q the variation gives 


lar! {s1, — Xq (8rV) d + x! (3%, (ar, V) A) + 2 1 Ob A): 


where A must now be regarded as assuming the succession of values it takes 
as the point whose position is defined by the vector r moves through the 
aether, not the succession of values it takes at a fixed point. Integrating 
by parts we get that this part of the variation is equal to terms at the time 
limits together with 


lacs Ly — Xq (BV) 4 + E44, (BV) A) — = (rae) 
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where the symbol on is used to denote the time rate of variation of A 


dt 
relative to the moving electron: thus 
dA OA 
ds one ei 
Now (z, (OrV) A) — (or (rV) A) = ([f curl A] or) 


so that the main part of the variation of the integral due to the electrons is 


fa Isr, LeeSg (sr, save : = Prauave | - LE, cur] Al). 


| 
As regards the variation of the state ae the free aether defined by the 
vectors E and B we have the terms 


iz! dt | a | (BSB) — (ESE) + ¢ div 3H — (A curl 8B) + (A ||. 


On integrating the last three terms by parts we get that this part of the 
variation is equal to terms at the time limits together with 


{a ie (B — curl A, 8B) — (z +Vd-+= : fe 7) 
— [ae | {F (4am, — [A5B},} 


wherein the last integral is taken over the infinite bounding surface of the field. 


As usual in such problems we are not concerned with the terms at the 
time limits because they may be asa rule suitably chosen. Also if we impose 
the natural condition on ¢ that it should be continuous everywhere and vanish 
at the infinitely distant boundary, the surface integrals introduced also 
vanish and we are left with the complete variation of our generalised 
Lagrangian function in the form 


[dz iss i dq (- ier pes aie AN eerad a Sr) 


-| at ((; A+ - “H+ grad ¢, i) di; +[° dt [do — eurl A, 8B) 


647. Now the variation 6r which determines the virtual displacement of 
the electron g and the variations 6E and 6B which specify the electric 
displacement of a point in the free aether, can now be considered as in- 
dependent and arbitrary: hence the coefficient of each must vanish 
separately in the dynamical variational equation. We thus obtain three 
sets of equations of types 


10A 
i= 1 + grad b = 0, 
Sy hae 


and aaa hed gl * A+ grad —~ [url A] =0, 
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where for simplicity LZ) has been assumed to depend only on the coordinates 
and velocities of the electronic charges. These equations are the same as 


r= ~~ A~ grad ¢, 


B = curl A, 
TOUS ere. pe les ie 
ae ae es aes PBI, 


These are the differential equations which determine the sequence of 
events in the system. The first two show that the functions ¢ and 4A, 
introduced as undetermined multipliers, are respectively the scalar and 
vector potentials of the theory. The third, expressed in the ordinary 


language of electrodynamics which avails itself of the conception of force, 
shows that ) 


1dA 
ce dt 
is the electric force which tends to accelerate the motion of the electrons 
q, each electron being presumed to have a constitution which enables it to 
offer a kinetic reaction of an electric nature to the action of this force. We 
here speak of the-electric force acting on the single electron which in strictness 
is really more than our analysis gives us. The equation thus interpreted 
should really have a &, a sign of summation in front of it to show that it is 
an aggregate equation for all the electrons in the volume element, with which 
we are in reality dealing. Certain considerations will. however be offered 
which point to the conclusion that the result is correct if interpreted for the 
single electron separately, and we shall therefore often make use of the result 
‘in this form. 


— gradd + [#B] = E + : [#B] 


~ 


648. Thus the whole mechanics of the electromagnetic system is summed 
up in terms of these forces of ordinary type acting in the aggregate on the 
individual electrons. Therefore for a complete specification of such a system 
it is merely necessary to know in addition to the ordinary dynamical relations 
of the masses moving in it, also the aggregate of the ‘applied ’ forces acting 
on the individual electrons which they contain; the force of electrodynamic 
origin acting on the matter in bulk is the aggregate of the forces acting on 
its electrons, and it is only in these impressed forces that the electrical 
conditions manifest themselves. The total force of electrodynamic origin on 
any body is thus* 


Sq (E + + [uB)) 


* The occurrence of the magnetic induction instead of the magnetic force in this expression 
is important and must be emphasised. It points once again to the conclusion that the induction 
is the fundamental vector of the theory, as in fact is obvious from our previous discussions of 
the energy relations of the magnetic field; in fact from one point of view the only essential 
point where our treatment of these relations differs from that usually given, lies in the choice of 
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which makes up in all a static part XgE and a kinetic part 
sf * [uB}. 


We shall return to a more detailed examination of these forces in a later 
paragraph, but it is perhaps worth while considering at the present stage the 
results of an experiment made by H. A. Wilson to distinguish between the 
electromotive force acting on the electrons and the electric force in the aether, 
by examining the effect on a dielectric body of motion through the aether. 


Wilson rotated a hollow dielectric cylinder in a uniform magnetic field 
parallel to its axis, thus bringing in a force of electrodynamic origin which 
for all’ the electrons in the dielectric acts radially outwards from the axis 
of the cylinder, i.e. perpendicular to the direction of their motion and to the 
lines of force of the magnetic field Hay of amount at any point eh to 


* (By), 


v being the velocity. This force gives rise to an electric displacement across 
the shell of dielectric from the inner to the outer surface and in consequence 
there will be a difference of potential established between these surfaces ; 
by coating them metallically and connecting by sliding contacts with the 
quadrants of a galvanometer a measurement of the potential difference 
was easily made. 

The force producing the displacement being merely of kinetic origin there 
will be no aethereal part in the displacement which will therefore be of 
penEAy per unit volume equal to 


D = — ee BBY. 


e being the dielectric constant. Wilson verified that the potential difference 
between the surfaces was proportional to 
e— | 
| An : ie 
with sufficient exactness to justify the basis of the explanation here offered. 
The result of this experiment also has another important bearing which will 
be mentioned later. 


649. The Hall effect. In 1879 Hall* found that the lines of flow of an 
electric current through a metallic conductor are distorted when the conductor 
is placed in a magnetic field, the distortion being of the character of that 
produced by a slight additional electromotive force directed at right angles 


~~ 


By, 


the magnetic induction instead of the more usual magnetic force, as the ‘aethereal vector.’ 
Again the conclusion that the induction is the true magnetomotive force would appear to in- 
validate the argument of Kempken (Ann. d. Phys. xx. (1906)) whereby he derives the fact that 
I/u is constant in permanent magnets, instead of J, which is usually regarded as remaining 
constant in these cases. Cf. also Gans, Ann. d. Phys. (4), xv1. (1905), p. 178. 

* Phil. Mag. 1x. (1880), pp. 225, 301. 
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to the current and to the direction of the magnetic force. Thus, if a metal 
bar, along which a current is flowing, be placed in a magnetic field perpen- 
_ dicular to the direction of the current, the current will tend to be deflected 
from its course and to move towards the one or the other of the edges of the 
bar. This cross flux of electricity will not however be permanent since it 
will give rise to a slight accumulation of charge on the outer edges of the 
bar, the additional electric field thus set up tending to oppose the transverse 
current. A final steady state of equilibrium will be attained in which there 
is no cross flux of electricity, the additional electric field being just sufficient 
to balance the transverse electromotive force arising from the magnetic 
field. But in this state of equilibrium there will be a difference of potential 
between the opposite edges of the bar which may be measured by connecting 
them up to the opposite terminals of an electrometer. This is the measure- 
ment made by Hall. 


The simple explanation of this phenomenon is almost obvious if we adopt 
‘ our former view that the current in the metal consists simply of a diffusion 
of negative electrons through the spaces between the atoms: the action of 
the electric driving field is then to impose on the swarm of free electrons 
thus imagined a finite average velocity in the direction opposite to that of 
the electric force. If we suppose for the moment that this average drift 
velocity is v then the average action of the magnetic field of force of intensity 


H may be represented as a force on each electron equal to : [vB], if B 


is the induction due to the force H. The statistical effect of all these forces 
on all the electrons comprising the current is exactly the same as that of an 
applied electromotive force in the same direction. This is the gist of the 
explanation which has been offered by Riecke*, Drudet and Thomson{, 
but on account of the great importance of the matter it seems worth while 
at least indicating the more exact analysis§, if only as an example of the 
application of previous principles to such problems. 


650. The general basis of the present explanation involves the usual 
assumption that the whole of the electrical properties of the metals arises 
entirely in the average motion impressed by the external circumstances on 
the swarm of (negative) electrons which are otherwise moving about quite 
irregularly and freely in the spaces between the atoms or atom-complexes. 
In the absence of actions from any external agency the electrons are pre- 
sumed to be moving about in such a manner that the distribution of velocities 
among them at any instant is precisely that specified by Maxwell’s law so 
that if N is the total number of free electrons per unit volume the number 

* Wied. Ann. xvi. (1898). + Ann. d. Phys. 1. (1900), p. 566; m1. (1900), p. 369. 

t Rapp. Congr. Phys. 11. p. 143 (Paris, 1900). 


§ This was first given by Gans, Ann. d. Phys. xx. (1906). The present mode of treatment 
is due to the author (Phil. Mag. xxx. (1915), p. 526). Cf. also N. Bohr, l.c. p. 313. 
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in the same volume with their velocity components between (€, 7, ¢) and 
(€ + dé, y + dn, € + ad) is given as usual by the formula 


iyo 
SN = N ry Lf ew dé dn dt, 
TT 


wherein vw? = €?+7?+ C? and q is a constant connected with the mean 
square of wu, viz. u,,”, for all the N electrons by the relation 


When however external electric and magnetic fields are in action through- 
out the interior of the metal all this alters because then the velocity of each 
electron while on its free path is modified by the forces in the external fields. 
The main problem is now to determine the new steady velocity distribution. 
If we follow the assumptions of our previous investigations and regard the 
electrons and atems as perfectly elastic spheres, the latter being of such 
comparatively large mass that their energy and motion are unaffected by . 
the collision with them of the Soles the problem is comparatively simple, 
for if the new velocity distribution is one in which 


ON =f (€, > ty wv, Y;, %, t) dEdy dé, 
then we know from our previous investigation that the function f must 
satisfy the differential equation 


of of ORES eu te nt Bb TL 6 
Fe get Fu lhl Selene aee: rae auten 


where f, is used, as there, for 
eh 
N ye enw, 
qT 


Here (F,, F,, F,) are the components of the applied forces on the typical 
electron resulting from the action of the field; and all that is now necessary 
is to find these forces. | 


651. For the sake of simplicity we shall assume that the magnetic in- 
duction is directed along the z-axis of the coordinates chosen and is of 
uniform intensity B throughout the metal. The electric field is of uniform 
intensity E but for the sake of generality we need not specify its direction 
beyond stating that its components in the three principal directions are 
E,, E,, E,. The motion of a typical electron while ee a free path is 
thus given by the following equations 


dé 
pF = eL.,,, 

d eB 
m7! = By xy ef 
pas = eb, — eB 


‘s 
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The last two equations may be written in the form . 

dy BEB 
dt mc?" " m me’ 
at. @B?, eH, eB 
dt? mc? m ~me’ 

so that if we use 7, ee ; 

me 
we shall have 
eH, 


cE, 


&, 
=n + ( -- c) sin ”t, + (= - n) (1 — cos nt,), 


O=o+ ( <1) sin nt, — (s air é) (1 — cos nty), 


where (£,, 7;, ¢,) denote the values of (€,%, £) at a time ¢, after the instant 
é at which the latter are measured. Now in any real case n is always small 
and since the formulae are to be applied with ¢, of the order of magnitude 
of the time of description of a free path, the product nt, will always be very 
small so that we may approximate to these formulae and use 


eH, 
&y 7. E fo eae rake 
eH, E, 
ons ( t+ nt) t+ Se ~ 4,2, 
eH, eH, n 
i= 0+ (S- nm) ty — so re. 
The accelerations of the typical electron may therefore be expressed as 
functions of the time by ‘ 
eH, cH, E,” , cH, eH,” 
(Ee. Fy; B,) = (=, san re Racers fh, POH Ss tn) 


and the above differential formula is to aa used with these values. 


652. We shall now suppose that the physical conditions are the same at 
all points of the metal so that the form of the velocity distribution function 
f will not vary from point to point: in this simple steady case the equation 


for f becomes 
of Oot ee to 

F, = Be. a5 Fy “+ F. Ya Fas tat 
of which the solution Siohd as einai may be written in the form 
we Pos pe Of 2 0 of uN 
fof 4,: é =|. (Fe 0€ +F, sp) ya dt, , | 
the index 1 denoting that the values are to be sy ane expressed as functions 
of the auxiliary time variable /, used to express the integration. 
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Now B.22 + F +E — 2 (fF, + nF, + oF) fo, 


SO that to the same order of Syprona es we may write 


f=fo(1 +29 |e" es ites I RE + Fy + Ft) de 


Tm t=t- 
and on inserting the values of (X, Y, Z), fag (€, 7, €), this is easily found to be 


We : 2ae As 2 CT iN 
pe v /% ena E Mae alan ae ae B,f)). 


and again we may write 


where J,, is the length of the mean free path, which can be taken to be inde- 
pendent of the velocity : thus the expression for the general law of distribution 
of velocities which is correct to the order of approximation adopted is obtained 
with the function 


; 2Q¢el 2g ln? 
f= v/ Se Pines " (Bf + Ey + B,L)— a (Bn Ey), 


or if we adopt the notations cr vector analvsis we can write this in the more 
concise form 


fen /f ew fh nee a Baas {ue}. 


The various constituents of the complete flux of electricity are now 
easily calculated on the same lines as adopted above in the simpler example 
of these same principles; they are obtained as the components of the vector 


q 2 ee 
4irN ie bin iz 2 elm Vg 


smq 2mce [BE] ’ 
47Ne?I,,, by, ge 
or since 4. 
| 3mq 7 
is the ordinary conductivity this may be written in the form 
cE + ae ving [BE]. 


653. Now in Hall’s experiments if the current was sent along the metal 
in the direction of the y-axis and the magnetic field was directed along the 
z-axis as above the induced potential gradient in the direction of the z-axis 
(i.e. perpendicular to the lines of the magnetic field and the direction of the 
average electronic flow) necessary to maintain the current in its undisturbed 
path was measured. The conditions parallel to the z-axis are therefore such 
that there is no flow along that axis: this implies that 
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If J, denotes the current in the direction of the y-axis then we know that to 
a first approximation 
df = oBy; 

Om 
~ 8Nec 
which is exactly the law usually adopted to express empirically the mag- 
nitude of this effect. It shows that the potential increases in the positive 
or negative direction of the z-axis according as e is positive. Now since all 
the other evidence points to the fact that it is only the negative electrons 
that are freely moveable we must conclude that the observed potential 
difference will always be in the direction of decreasing z and proportional 
both to the strength of the current and to the magnetic induction. In non- 
magnetic media the magnetic induction is equal to the force so that the 
effect in such media would be proportional to the force, but in the ferro- 
magnetic media it would practically be proportional to the polarisation. 


so that Bo es 1 


Although these theoretical deductions are satisfactorily verified in a large 
number of cases there are very big discrepancies in many other, and equally 
prominent cases; for instance the effects observed in iron and many other 
metals are exactly in the opposite direction to that predicted by theory. 
These discrepancies are probably however due to secondary constitutional 
characteristics of the metals concerned and are in no way detrimental to the 
general theory just developed. 


654. There are other actions analogous to that discovered by Hall, which 
we have however not thought it necessary to explain in detail, although they 
are theoretically important as tending to confirm the general characteristic 
basis of the present form of theory. We assumed above in discussing the 
phenomenon of electrical and thermal conduction, that the thermal conduction 
current was produced by the convection of the same electrons as give rise 
to the electric current. Now suppose the ends of a metal bar are kept at 
different temperatures so that there is a flow of heat along the bar : there 
will on the average be no drift of the electrons from one end of the bar to the 
other; but the electrons which are travelling from the hot end to the cold 
end possess a greater kinetic energy and greater velocity than those which 
are travelling in the opposite direction. And since the force on an electron 
travelling in a magnetic field tending to deflect it at right angles to its motion 
and to the direction of the field is proportional to the velocity of the electron, 
the force tending to deflect the electrons travelling from the hot end to the 
cold will be greater than that tending to deflect (in the opposite direction) 
those travelling from the cold end to the hot. The electrons will thus tend 
to move on the whole in the direction in which those moving from the hot 
end to the cold are deflected by the magnetic field. This tendency to cross 
flow. of electricity will, in the steady state, be balanced by an initially 

L. 37 
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established potential gradient which can be measured as in Hall’s experi- 
ments. This potential difference which is an essential consequence of the 
present explanation of these phenomena has in fact been observed, first by 
Nernst and von Kttinghausen in 1886. 


It is not only in metals that the current of conduction is carried by freely 
moving ions, but also in liquid electrolytes and in gases. The uses to which 
Thomson has put the phenomenon analogous to the Hall effect in gaseous 
conductors has already been dealt with in detail: it merely remains to add 
that the same phenomenon has been often observed and measured in 
electrolytes with results in full agreement with s theoretical predictions 
as far as it is possible to follow them. 


655. The Faraday and Zeeman effects. The next phenomenon which is 
fundamental in this theory is concerned with an optical application of the 
same principle. In 1845* Faraday discovered that on passing a plane polarised 
ray of light through a piece of glass in the direction of the lines of force of 
an imposed magnetic field, the plane of polarisation was rotated by an amount 

proportional to the thickness of glass traversed and the strength of the field : 
' this discovery remained for a long time the only instance of an optical effect 
brought about by a magnetic field, and the connexion between optical and 
electromagnetic phenomena which is suggested by it could not be further 
substantiated. In 1877, however, Kerr} showed that the state of polarisation 
of the rays reflected by an iron mirror is altered by a magnetisation of the 
metal; but it was not until 1896{ when Zeeman discovered the well-known 
phenomenon of the magnetic separation of spectral lines which now bears 
his name that a clue to the connection was obtained although previously — 
it had been formulated theoretically by Lorentz. 


656. Now we have already explained how the emission and absorption 
of light may be regarded as due to the vibratory motions of electric charges 
or electrons contained in the atoms of ponderable bodies. The distribution 
of these charges and their vibrations may be very complicated, but if we 
wish only to explain the production of a single spectral line, we may be 
content with the hypothesis already introduced that there is a single vibrating 
electron in each molecule with the necessary positive charge. If this electron 
executes simple harmonic vibrations it may be regarded as executing these 
about a definite position of equilibrium to which it is bound by a force which 


* On the magnetisation of light and the illumination of magnetic lines of force, Phil. Trans, 
1846, 1. p. 1; Haperimental Researches, 1855, 111. p. 1. 

ft On rotation of the plane of polarisation by reflection from the pole of a magnet, Phil. 
Mag. (5), m1. (1877), p. 321; (5), v. (1878), p..161. 

t Phil. Mag. (5), xurtt. (1897), p. 226. Zeeman has published a connected account of his 
epoch-making investigations in book form in Magneto-Optics (1914, Macmillan), and the reader 
is referred to this work for further details of the subject. 
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is proportional to its displacement from that position. The equations of its 
simple vibratory motion will then be 


mi = — ka, my = — ky, mi = — kz, 
of which the general solution is 


(x, ¥, 2) = (Xo, Yo 2%) COS (pt + €p), 


where p= = 


so that the frequency of the free oscillation: is =. 
0 


657. Let us next consider the influence of an external magnetic field H 
giving rise to a magnetic induction B; this will modify the motion of the 
electron by introducing a new force 


“Iv. Bl, 


where e denotes the charge of the electron and v its velocity. If the magnetic 
force H is parallel to the axis of z, the components of this force are 


Bdy Bede 
e dt’ CO die 
Hence the equations of motion of the typical electron become* 
dea —¢B, dy 

Ue ik ps eth ee Sab? 
i eB, dx 

wep a Ts aro a 
dz 

m di = — kz. : 


The last equation shows that the component vibrations in the direction 
of the x-axis are not affected by the magnetic field. The particular solution 
given therefore still holds for this component of the vibration, which is there- 


fore still simply periodic with period ae ‘The first two equations are 
0 


equivalent to the two equations 


d? (x + wy) 
f= —k(et + 
Te K(e+t vy) Ft 


of which the solutions are 


eB, d 
C: a ois vy), 


a+ wy = A,em™, 
and e— wy = Ae, 
* This theory is due to Lorentz, Ann. Phys. Chem. uxiit. (1897), p. 278. Cf. also Larmor, 


Phil. Mag. (5), xui1v. (1897), p. 503. 
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=“ 3 eee wry 

wherein HO glee mae RIT HOS 
eB, 

eu nie Pz = Por- 


The corresponding real solutions are of the type 
(i) w=a,cos(pyt+e), Yy=+a,sin (pt + 4), 
(il) © = a, COS (pot + €), y = — Sin (Pot + é), 
respectively, the constants a1, @), <1, €, being arbitrary. 

These last two solutions represent circular vibration in a plane perpen- 
dicular to the magnetic field and taking place in opposite directions. The 
frequency of one is higher and that of the other lower than the original 
frequency  . In all real cases the diflerence between the frequencies is 


found to be very small compared with the frequency itself so that we may 
put 


eB, | eB, 
1 Wega A Sem eget RW ote dine eee, 
eB, 
and therefore Pi Pe gs 


658. We have now to consider the nature of the light emitted by the 
vibrating electron. The total radiation is made up of several parts, corre- 
sponding to the particular solutions we have obtained. 


Our previous discussion of the radiation from a moving electron shows 
that, if such a particle has a vibration about a point O the vibration curve 
of the electric force in the field due to it at a distant point P is similar to 
the projection of the hodograph of the orbit of the electron on the wave front 
surface through P. It follows that the radiation emitted by the molecule 
in a direction parallel to the lines of force in the magnetic field will be 
composed of two circularly polarised constituent rays, one vibrating in a right- 
handed direction and the other in a left-handed direction, our conventions 
being such that the former has a period p, and a period py. 


In a direction perpendicular to the lines of the field the radiation will 
be composed of three linearly polarised constituents of frequencies p,, 15, Po} 
the polarisation of the inner component (py ) being perpendicular to that of 
the other two. 


These theoretical predictions have been fully verified by Zeeman’s 
observations, who separated the various constituents in the radiation emitted 
in any direction by passing it through a prism or grating, from which also 
he was able to draw two very remarkable conclusions. 


In the first place, it was found that, for light emitted in a direction 
coinciding with that of the magnetic force the polarisation of the component 


= 
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of the doublet for which the frequency is lowest is right-handed. This 
proves that the frequency p, is smaller than p, or that e is negative: this 
agrees with the general result of other lines of research that the vibrations 
are those of negative electrons, these having much greater mobility than the 
positive charges. 


The other result relates to the ratio between the numerical values of 
the electric charge and mass of the electron. This ratio can be calculated 
as soon as the distance between the components, from which we can find 
Pp; — Po, and the strength of the magnetic field have been measured. The 
number deduced by Zeeman from the distance between the components of 
of the D lines of sodium, or rather from the broadening of these lines, whose 
components partly overlap, was one of the first values of e/m that have 
been published and agrees remarkably well, considering the errors to which 
its determination is subject, with the numbers that have been found for 
the negative electrons of the cathode rays. 3 


Unfortunately the satisfaction caused by this success of the theory of 
electrons in explaining new phenomena, could not last long. It was soon 
found that many spectral lines are split up into more than three com- 
ponents; up to the present no very satisfactory explanation of these com- 
plications have been offered™. 


659. The magnetic rotation of the plane of polarisation of light trans- 
mitted through a dispersive medium parallel to the lines of force of an imposed 
field is closely connected with this phenomenon of the Zeeman effect and is 
in fact due to a similar action of the magnetic field on the resonance vibrations 
of the contained electrons which are effective in modifying the propagation 
of light. This will be obvious when we realise that if in any propagation 
the relation between the inducing field intensity and the dielectric displace- 
ment current in the medium is of the form 


- then the propagation is with the velocity = . Now let us consider the 
\ 


circumstances in a simple case where the magnetic force is parallel to the 
z-axis of coordinates and the propagation is that of a homogeneous wave 
train also in this direction, so that the vectors of the theory depend only on 
the time by the factor e*”’. If the material dielectric has molecules containing 


* Cf. however W. Voigt, Magneto and elektro-optik, Ch. 1v. In this work will also be found 
full references to all the theoretical and experimental work bearing on this subject up to 1908. 
Reference may also be made to the article ‘Theorie der magneto-optischen phinomene,’ by 
H. A. Lorentz, in Hncyklop. d. math. Wissensch. Bd. v. 
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a system of vibrating electrons of the type we have already assumed the 
equations of motion of the typical electron will be of the form 


ma + kx — e y =e (E, + aP,), 


eB 


mij + ka + , &=e(E, + aP,), 


me + kz = e(E, + aP,), 


where the notation is exactly as previously. In dealing with imposed 
vibrations of period 27 the first two of the above equations reducé to 


1eB, p 
C 


(& — mp?) x — y =e(E, + aP,), 


peB 
(k — mp?) y + “2 = ¢ (E, + aP,), 


whence we see that the two equations 


(i — mp? + Be, (x + wy) = e (HE, + 2H ,) + ae (P, + 2P,) 


must be satisfied. 
660. Also since | Oe eb D3) Be dn 


we have 


B 


: 9 (Pas eee e O 
P, + iP, = fae Te (E, + iE, + aP, + 7P,), 
Rage li Panga 


where the sums & are taken per unit volume over all the optically excitable 


k 
electrons and p,.? = one 
Now if also D = eH, 
oan) VAP OP tac yo 
we have ‘Gag reemariesd i Pi eu 
so that the two equations are equivalent to 
A Lie?/m : * 
po — pF —* F | 
(E,+H,) |«¢-l- —_—_———_—_—_—"— | = 0. 
1_: ae*/m 
| Do" Kon: p? se eB, 
= mec 


These can be satisfied in either of two ways. 


* 
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Hither by* E, + 2H, = 0, 
> Tie 
a_ na Bs 
(if ikeey Jaa oh 
and e=1+ 7 ; 
ae ae*/m 
eB, 
| Poa oase 
ar by E,, — 1E, = 0, 
rat FL 
Po" Sy eee eB, 
and e=1+ : is 
a ec Ce 
een os 
mec 


661. Now let us examine what this means: let ¢, and e, be the respective 
values of the constants e determined by these equations and let us consider 
the propagation of a beam of light which starts with the electric force polarised 
in the plane of the axis of y and with an amplitude 


Ene, a 0; 
The medium effectively splits this beam into two oppositely circularly 
polarised beams, in the one of which 


| 


E,, = }Eei',  E,, = — 5, Ke'tt, 
initially, and in the other 


E,, = 4Ee?, Ey, = + 5 Bett. 


1 


The first of these beams, in which E,, + 7E, = 0 is propagated through 
the medium with a velocity 7 ; while the second in which E,, — 7E,, = 0 is 
= 


propagated with a velocity equal to ge The result is that at a depth 
} €9 


z into the medium from the place of entry of Be beam the amplitudes 
in the respective components are 


and (,,, E,,) = 6 5) pei? (t-*) 


* These forms were first given by the author [Phil. Mag. 26 (1913), p. 362]. Those usually 
given have a=0 but seem to be inconsistent with certain experimental results on the con- 
stitutive character of the phenomena concerned. 
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so that in all 


Cy pee 
and therefore Ey _ af tte ¢ 
a Je Nl e52 4 Vez 
e ¢ —e C 
e=han (visi eal pe) 


Thus the beam of light is still plane polarised even at the depth z, but the 
plane of polarisation has been turned through the angle 
Ve, — Veg 
pe sy ; 


and this is the result determined by Faraday. 


This simple explanation, although probably fundamentally correct in its 
essence, has nevertheless proved to be inadequate to ‘describe many of the 
observed complications of the phenomenon; this is of course hardly surprising 
when we consider the result of the explanation based on the same principles 
of the more obvious Zeeman phenomenon described above. The discussion 
of the necessary modifications would however take us beyond the scope of 
the present work: reference may be made to Voigt, Magneto and Electro 
Optik, for full details of the theoretical side of the question and to Zeeman’s 
book already mentioned for a complete account of the experimental details 
and results. 


662. The phenomena just examined, which depend on the modifications 
of existing electronic orbits by the magnetic field, are closely connected with 
the phenomena of magnetic induction in diamagnetic bodies, for it is pre- 
cisely these same modifications which give rise to the observed diamagnetic 
polarity under similar circumstances. 


Let us* examine the motions of the electrons in any small element of a 
continuous piece of matter which give rise to its magnetic polarity. If r 
denote the vectorial displacement of the typical electron, it is a condition 
involved in the general permanency of the motions, that ; 

GE) Wage ys ee, GL oh pee 
are all independent of the time. If the distribution of electrons in the 


* This analysis is due to Langevin, Ann. de chim, et phys. vi. t. 5, p. 70 (1905); but the 
physical basis is due to Larmor and Lorentz. 
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element is symmetrical the first three of these sums will be equal and the last 
three zero. We assume that this is the case and write 3a for the general 
value of the first three. 


The motion of the typical electron is determined by an equation of the 
type 
mr = F, + eB, + < eB, ] 


where F, represents generally the resultant internal force of reaction on the 
displaced electron and the suffix e is used to denote the values of functions 
at the position of this electron. 


It follows then since 
Ae 
Idv = > 5c (ri'| 
dI 


that Se a = Sis plas 


5, [Fe + pea: “rE, ]+2=— = me [r [rB,]] 


where & is now used to denote a sum per unit volume. If the element 
possesses no resultant magnetisation before the application of the field, then 


2 < [eF] =0 


the position of the electron not being ATA altered. Again we may 


write 
E,=E+(tV)E 
2 B,=B-+ (rV)B 
where the values without suffices denote those appropriate to the mean 
position of the electrons. 


Substituting these values in the expression for the rate of change of I 
and using the conditions involved in the magnetic distribution we find that 


a Sige [curl B Ae 
Ame 


dt dt 
But since . : curlE = — 1dB 
c dt 
this is the same as 
dI e d 


di ~ dime at"): 
The aggregate change of I on the establishment of a field of strength B is 


therefore 
ae? 


ibaa U3 
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so that the susceptibility of diamagnetic polarisation is practically 

oe 

; 4c” 

The fact that this constant is dependent entirely on the conditions in the 
atom 1s consistent with our experience of these things, as the diamagnetic 


property is unaffected by the physical circumstance under which the mole- 
cules exist*, | | 


p= — 


663. The transmission of force in the electromagnetic field. We now 
turn to the discussion of the mode of transmission of force in the electro- 
magnetic field. The discussion here is far more complicated than that of 
the first paragraph; energy is a scalar thing whereas force is a vector 
quantity and requires much more precise specification. We know from 
experience that forces are exerted by one body on another as a result of 
the existence of an electromagnetic field in the space surrounding them, or 
even as the result of an interchange of radiation and we want to get a theory 
of the matter. According to the ideas which we have developed the 
mechanical actions on the parts of the material system resulting from the 
established electromagnetic field are to be regarded merely as the terminal 
aspects of a state of stress in the medium (the aether) between the 
bodies, the action of one body on another being transmitted through and 
by this medium. We should therefore be able to represent these forces as 
an imposed geometrical stress system applied in the medium between the 
bodies. The forces acting on the part of the system enclosed in any surface 
drawn in the field would then be expressed as statically equivalent to a_ 
system of tractions over the surface (statically equivalent meaning that the 
resultants are the same as if we imagined the forces to be applied to rigid 
systems). 

The problem of determining this stress admits of an infinite number of 
solutions owing to our indefinite knowledge of the actual properties of the 
aether, which is the ultimate seat of the strain condition. A rough mechanical 
analogy would be obtained by the consideration of two oppositely electrified 
bodies set in an insulating jelly; they will tend to come together and will 
thus create a state of stress in the jelly around them, and this stress will 
balance their attractions. This balancing stress reversed would. thus com- 
pletely represent the actions between the bodies. But different kinds of 
jelly would give different stress-representations, and the problem of deter- 
mining this representation is indefinite until the jelly is specified. This 
- indefiniteness does not however trouble us much at the present stage. We 
only want a physical solution of the problem which can be expressed in general 
terms independent of the particular nature of the problem, and this can be 


* Of. however A. E. Oxley ‘On the influence of molecular constitution and temperature on 
magnetic susceptibility,’ Phil. Trans. A, 214, pp. 109-146. 
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obtained with certain limitations, The present discussion however leads 
to one of the points where electric theory has not yet been probed right to 
the bottom. The solution obtained is useful and suggestive but it cannot 
yet be linked with our general physical theories. 


We must here emphasise that it is the mechanical forces on the material 
bodies that we are going to deal with. If there is no matter in the small 
volume any system of tractions over its surface must balance among them- 
selves. 


664. We examine quite generally the forcive on the portion of any elec- 
trical system enclosed by an arbitrarily chosen surface f, assuming that it is 
ultimately the same as the resultant of the forces on the separate electrons 
associated with the matter of the system and constituting in their average 
relations its free charge and dielectric and magnetic polarisation. In 
estimating these forces account must however be taken of all the electrons 
properly associated with the matter, even if they are displaced across to the 
outside of the surface f, but not of those electrons temporarily inside f but 
really belonging to the matter outside. The force exerted by the field on 
any “bound” electron is in reality applied to the matter at the point of it 
to which the electron is bound and not at the point where the electron may 
be found. For the purposes of the calculation we may therefore conveniently 
regard the portion of the material system under consideration as abruptly 
terminated by the surface f and therefore isolated from any portion outside 
this surface. In all other teapots it will be assumed to be portrays con- 
tinuous throughout. 


665. If v denote the vector velocity of the typical electron with charge 
e moving in a field at a point where the electric force and magnetic induction 
vectors are E, B respectively, the force on it is 


: E ie [vB] 
The force on the element Sv of the matter inside the surface f is therefore 
mt ree 
where p’ denotes the average charge density in the element and C’ the average 
current density of the electric flux. 
The average charge on a small element dv inside the surface is 
(p — div P) dv 
if p is the density of the free charge and P the intensity of the polarisation at 
the point. In addition to this distribution there is however a surface charge 


of density P, at the abrupt outer boundary of the portion of the system 
under consideration, that 1s the surface f itself. 
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Again the average current density in the interior of the medium is — 
C,+ pu + * + courl I, 


where C, is the true current of conduction; u the average velocity of the 
_ matter at the point, and 


1 
1, =1+— Pu) 

is the magnetic polarisation intensity, including the quasi-magnetism arising 
from the convection of electrically polarised molecules. 

This current distribution has also to be adjusted at the boundary of f by 
the inclusion of a current sheet on that surface of density 

e (In, | 

where n, is the unit normal vector at the point. 


666. ‘The electric part of the total forcive on the enclosed system will 
therefore be given as regards its linear component by 


{Ce ae PR ice [Pz if 


the volume integral being taken throughout the space inside f and the surface 
integral over this surface itself. A reduction of the latter integral by Green’s 
lemma shows that this forcive is the same as 


{ {pE + (PV) E} dv. 


Remembering now that the surface f was arbitrarily chosen we may interpret 
this as implying that there is a forcive per unit volume on the system of 
intensity 

F, =pE + (PV) E. 
This is the whole of the average linear electric force on the medium. In 
addition there is a torque per unit volume of intensity 


C, = [PE] 


as is easily seen on analogy with the statical case. 


667. The force on the portion of the medium under review due to the 
magnetic field is similarly 


1 “ile: + pu+ = + ccurlI,,’ B| dv + {ta Bi df. 


The second integral transforms similarly by Green’s lemma to the volume 
integral of 
— [curl I,, B] + grad (L,B) —IdivB 


where the differential operator in the second term affects only the B function. 
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Thus since 

divB= 0 
we may take this part of the forcive as distributed throughout the medium 
with intensity 


Pn = : G + pu + gi B| + grad (I,B) 


per unit volume at any place. We shall henceforth use C, to include the 
convection and polarisation currents as well as the conduction currents, so 
that the expression for this part of the forcive reduces to 


F,, = | [C,B] + grad (,B), 


where the restriction is still implied in the operator in the last term. 
This is the complete expression for the magnetic part of the total forcive 
per unit volume on the medium. 


668. But of the magnetic mduction B at any place a part, viz. H the 
magnetic force arises from the system in general, and the remainder 47zI is 
the expression of the local influence arising in the element of volume itself. 
The question then arises whether the latter part is to be rejected in effecting 
the summation over the element of volume, as being compensated by reaction 
exerted by the elements of charge under consideration on the magnetism 
existing in the same element. If, as at present, it is a question of finding 
the mechanical force acting on the complete element of volume this com- 
pensation will certainly subsist; the action of the magnetism in the element 
on the charges will just cancel the action of the charges on the magnetism. 
In other conceivable cases this compensation may not occur. Thus in a 
mechanical theory which considers only elements of volume the magnetic 
part of the total force must be replaced by* 


. [C,B}| + grad (1,8). 


669. Following our previous theory we now try and express these 
forces on the electrical system or any part of it by surface integrals over 
the boundary of the volume containing it. To do this we must first express 
them in such a form that 


eit bape +. ODay OT. 
hy oy Oz ’ 


* We have retained the induction vector in the first part of this expression because the 
complete form is required in the subsequent analysis: the difference is a purely local term 
representing forces between the magnetism in an element and the free electrons there and its 
presence is a matter of indifference in a mechanical theory. It is however only fair to add that 
if the induction vector is retained throughout a reduction of the forces to a representation by 
a stress system is still possible but it is slightly different to that given in the text; its uniform 
pressure constituent contains the additional term 27J,?. 


F, = + 
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for then | F.,dv can be transformed to 


[ Tendf 
Jf 


taken over the surface of the volume. This determines the T’s as the com- 
ponents of the stress system in the usual way. 


670. Weconsider the electric and magnetic forces separately. As regards 
the electric part we follow Maxwell’s hint developed in our previous dis- 
cussions* and try as before 


BOB er Its er 
E,, — 7, (BsDe— 5-8) +5, @eD,) + = (H,D)). 


In this case however the relationship does not hold: there is an outstanding 
term which cannot be included in the differentials. To see this easily we 
notice on differentiating this expression out that it is 


(D,V) E, — = 2 (B) + Epp, 
which differs from the above value by 
Dy 5 + Da Ea a (Ba 5 _E, =) is PS sep: ay 
which is a ( 1G - Ge) — i eae =), 
or in vector notation = (E curl E),, 
but cul B= — 2 9, 
so that this is — — [E ze |, 


The difference between this case and that discussed in chapter Iv is 
obvious. In the statical case we were able to put 
0B, 0B, 28, _2E, 
Oy raat” O02 208 3 
so that there was no discrepancy. These equalities are however no longer 
satisfied because they imply the existence of an electric potential. 


671. Similar results apply of course to the other components of the stress 
system. Thus if we leave out for the present this outstanding part of the 
forcive, we see that the main part of the electric force acting on the matter 
is expressible as a stress system which can be specified by the matrix 


* See page 181. 
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1 
E,D, — 3 E”, E,D,, E,D, 
1 
E, D,, E, D, = gE E,, D, 
E.D,, ED, -E,D,—2F 
Sar 


This is identical with that obtained in the statical theory and is therefore 
amenable to the simpler specification there developed. It can in fact be 
dissected into parts. 


(i) A simple hydrostatic pressure “ E? throughout the medium. The 


negative sign shows that it is a pressure. 


(ii) A tension along the internal bisector of the angle between D and E 
equal to 


E. D cos? ED. 
(iii) A pressure along the external bisector equal to — 
E.Dsin?ED. 
(iv) And the torque per unit volume 
[EH . Dj. 


This couple or torque is represented as part of the stress system and so 
the specification is complete, there is no discrepancy. 


This is the general result; if the medium is isotropic it reduces to a pull 
along the lines of force equal to (ED) with a hydrostatic pressure e E? 
TT 


and this is Maxwell’s system. 


672. A similar argument applies to the magnetic part of the forcive on 
the element. The x-component of this force is given by 


| oy 1 
F,, = € a) += [C,. Ble. 


Now the usual analysis shows that 


to (158) = 2 | BoM. — 5H] + 5 BH) + 2 (BH) + [B, curl Hl, 


/ 2 Oy 02 
and since curl H = a - ‘ (400, + =) 
C C dt 


the last term in this expression is equal to 


Arr Ar Aa 1 [dE 
| (B . curl H] =“ peo] = — “"(op) = — “7 [o,B] - 3 | 7, Bl, 
whence 
-*0 ed ae 0 1 [dE 
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and similar results apply to the other components. The main part of the 
forcive can thus be specified as a stress system whose components are given 
in the matrix 


1 | H,B, — $3 Sl B.H, 
fer B, H,, H, B, yrs 2 H?, HB, ’ 
B, H., 3 H,B,, : H, B, — + H? 


but this leaves out a part 
1 [dE 
~ tre Ee | B |, 


which cannot be expressed by a surface integral. — 


Thus of the whole electrodynamic forcive per unit volume on the medium 
there is a total outstanding part 


1 dB 1 [dE 
-7[2-F| reid TB | 
which cannot be included in the stress specification. 


673. The result is that if we have a lot of bodies in an electromagnetic 
field attracting one another, the resultant of the electrodynamic forces acting 
on the matter inside any given closed surface drawn in the field may in the 
main be expressed as the resultant of the attractions across the surface as 
specified above and which are to be treated accoiding to ihe ordinary pro- 
cedure in the theory of elasticity. In addition to this part there is however 
a forcive per unit volume of amount 

bre 
Are a Bl, 
which cannot be so reduced. 


What is the meaning of this outstanding term? Itis a complete differential 
with respect to the time and thus following an ordinary dynamical analogy 
there is a very strong temptation to say that it represents a rate of change 
of some kind of momentum. This implies a distribution of ‘electromagnetic 
momentum’ throughout the field with a density at each point equal to 


in [BI 


Such a tentative hypothesis would provide a convenient representation for 
many purposes, but there are difficulties involved in it. In any case it is 
a pure assumption, the only justification for it lying in the fact that it is 
a complete differential with respect to the time. 


From this, the modern, point of view the actual force distribution on the 
matter enclosed in any surface would be expressible partly as a static stress 
distribution over its surface and partly as d kinetic distribution throughout 
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the interior. Or to reverse the argument the actual forces between the 
bodies partly bear a statical stress and are partly used up in a change of 
momentum of some kind; the part which does not appear as a stress being 
capable of consideration as the kinetic reaction to a rate of change of 
momentum. The forces of this latter type are of the nature of ‘ motional 
forces,’ to use Kelvin’s phrase. 


Part at least of this distribution of momentum would have to be ascribed 
to the aether, as it would exist if there were no matter present. Thus even 
if there is no matter inside the closed surface above considered there would 
still be no balance between the stresses over the surface, which would act 
to change the ‘aethereal’ electromagnetic momentum inside. 


Even if we presume the existence of this momentum, it appears that it 
is certainly not the main part of the momentum in the field; it is for instance 
not that part of the momentum which is involved primarily in the propagation 
of electromagnetic or light waves. The actual working forces which effect 
the propagation of radiation depend on the first power of the field vectors 
concerned whereas the momentum here discussed depends on the second 
power of these vectors. It is therefore a second order effect and does not 
- change sign with the reversal of the field. This means that it would be too 
difficult to detect even if it existed. 


Theré is however after all no substantial reason for adopting this point 
of view of the matter as anything more than a convenient mode of expression. 
There is as yet no physical explanation to show why the forces act in this 
way. 


674. If we consider an electromagnetic field like that in the propagation 
of electromagnetic radiation of any sort the field is oscillating and so the 
time-average value of . 

ld 

~—|B.E 

c dt Lote 
is zero. Thus in all cases with alternating fields of this kind we can neglect 
this part when determining average forces, because it occurs as much positively 
as negatively in any time average. 


675. The mechanical pressure of radiation. An important application of 
the foregoing principles is to the explanation of the pressure of radiation on 
absorbing and reflecting bodies. In this case the average of the momentum 
term in the complete expression of the forcive is zero and the simpler 
Maxwellian specification is applicable. 


Consider the case of a train of plane polarised waves advancing through 
an isotropic medium in the direction of the axis of x, so that all the quantities 
are functions of x only, the electric force being (0, E,, 0) and the magnetic 

L ; 38 
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force (0, 0, H,)*. We assume for simplicity that the permeability is unity. 
The equations of propagation 


ie hae aa ae 
i She le Scene 
dE 
wherein C, = cE, + oe =, 


are satisfied by 
E, = A. e~** cos (nt — bx), 


He Ava + 6% e-% cos (nt — ba + 8), 


wherein — — en? + 14rno = c? (a + 2b)?, 
or c? (a? — 6?) = — en? and 4ino = 2c?ab. 


The mechanical forcive per unit volume is as before given by its single 


component 
1 1 dE, 
F.=-7 [c, Aq “a H,. 
Hs tae CH AGG Mata aC ae 
Now [Pee de = | Soe ete ater 
so long as H, is continuous between the limits of integration. Also 
| ie ead a i dE, @E, ; 
i [see Dy ronal gat Gamer ae 
since for the harmonic oscillatory motion assumed 
d?H, dE 
Se aay? = Ai yal y 
| es “ dide’ 
and thus this integral 18 
aes (cai ‘ 
DI ed Ge ave 
provided es is continuous throughout the range of integration as is always 
the case, though « may change gradually or abruptly. We have thus 


a) 


’ 
x 


Lo S if 1 dE,\? 
| R.de = eal aa 


which gives the aggregate mechanical forcive on the stretch of the medium 


* Throughout this section we have used the magnetic force instead of the magnetic induction, 
in order to conform to the usual practice. The two are identical in the present case of non- 
magnetic media. 

t We have followed Larmor in deducing the expression for the forcive directly from first 
principles. The same result can however be readily obtained by an application of Maxwell’s 
stress formulae, but the present procedure deduces it without resort to these formulae, the 
validity of which may be doubted. 
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between x, and x, in the form of pressures on its ends. Thus for the simple 
forms of E, and H, assumed the time average of the pressure on either end is 


ae aS ne: Aim): 
62 


A, and A,, representing the amplitudes of the magnetic and electric vibrations. 
This is however the sum of the mean kinetic and potential energies’ per unit 
volume of the radiation, less that involved in the electric polarisation in 
the molecules; hence on any portion of the medium there is a mechanical 
force, directed along the waves equal per unit cross section to the difference 
of these densities of energy at its ends. 


676. In a transparent medium 
a UE (St) aes ee 
dt]. « Xda Sas 
so that the above internal pressure may be expressed in the form 
1 ey a a 
g; (H esa a) ) 


If there is in the medium a directly incident wave whose vibration at the 
interface is A,,, cos nt and also a reflected wave A,,,, cos (nt — €) and also 


a refracted wave, this result may be applied to a layer of the medium con- 
taining the interface; thus there will be a mechanical traction on the interface 
represented by a difference of pressure on its two sides, that on the incident 


side being 
1 aaa 1 oo 
an Am, cos nt + Am, cos nt — e}* + - {A,, sin nt + Ain, Sin nt — a] : 


In air or vacuum this is 
1 


e Aa tele gy Firth COB 6), 8 


, 1 
P nays 2 
or Se Am ’ 


where A,, is the amplitude of the resultant magnetic vibration on that side. 


When the radiation is directly incident on an opaque medium H, and 


ae are null in its interior; so that, when the surrounding medium is air or 


vacuum, its surface sustains in all a mechanical inward normal traction of 
intensity $A,,", that is, equal to the mean energy per unit volume of the 
radiation just outside it, in agreement with Maxwell’s original statement*. 


This is the famous pressure of radiation which has now been experimentally 
examined and the theoretical conclusions as to its intensity verified to within 


* Treatise 1. § 792. 
38—2 
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one per cent. by the measurements of Nicholls and Hull*. We can in a case 
of this kind thus say that radiation exerts a force just as if it carried momentum. 
This leaves open the question of the actual existence of the momentum 
spoken of. 


- 677. To illustrate these matters} further and to bring out another aspect 
of the subject let us consider the opposite action, viz. the reaction or back 
pressure exerted by the radiation emitted by a perfectly black body into 
free space. Similar reasoning to the above will show that the back pressure 
is of a similar amount to that there calculated. To exhibit the argument 
in a simpler manner let us examine the component of the radiation emitted 
from a small patch of the surface as a plane beam travelling out into space. 


Fig. 97 


Surround the patch by a small closed surface cutting across the ray on the 
one side. Our previous general theory then shows that the static resultant 
of the forces on everything inside this surface is represented by a stress 
system over the single patch of the surface where the ray cuts through it, 
this being the only part on the surface where the field in this ray is different 
from zero. Ifthe ray cuts through this part of the surface normally it appears 
that the normal stress at that point is a normal pull of amount 


3 (E + H®) df, 


* Phys. Rev. xiit. (1901), p. 293. Cf. also Lebedew, Arch. des Sciences Phys. et Nat. (4), vit. 
(1899), p. 184; Poynting, Phil. Mag. 1x. (1905), pp. 169, 475. 

+t The treatment here followed is given by Larmor in his lectures: certain aspects of it are 
dealt with in his address on ‘The dynamics of radiation’ to the Mathematical Congress in 1912. 
(Cf. Proceedinas, vol. 1. p. 206.) 
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and thus there is a total pull normally on the element of the emitting surface 


equal to 


1 . 
= (E+ HY) n, df;, | 


n, being the normal vector direction to the elementary patch of area df,. 


As it does not matter how big we draw this bounding sphere this stress 
is the representative of a real force on the patch of the surface emitting the 
beam of radiation; and thus this beam exerts a back pressure on the body 
- emitting it which is equal per unit area to the density of the energy in the 
field just outside it. 


This back pressure is equal to the ee pressure on the body at the 
other end receiving and absorbing the radiation. The action and reaction 
are equal and opposite at the two ends of the beam, so that on this view of 
things the ray behaves as if it were a carrier of momentum. 


678. The question naturally arises as to what happens before the ray 
reaches the second body. Where is then the corresponding reaction to the 


Fig. 98 


back pressure on the body giving out the radiation? To answer this question 
completely we must return to our original scheme. According to the general 
theory the stresses acting over any geometrical surface drawn in the field 
which does not contain any matter are balanced by the kinetic reaction to 
the rate of change of the quasi-momentum in the aether inside the surface. 
Now consider a small parallel beam of light advancing into free space. The 
plane perpendicular front of the beam is advancing with the velocity ¢ of : 
radiation. Draw a surface in the field much as that shown in the figure. 
The stresses over the boundary of this surface are represented by the pressure 
of radiation over the small patch of the surface where the beam cuts through 
it: and this pressure must account for and just balance the rate of change 
of the quasi-momentum of the aether included inside the surface. Now 
where does this change of momentum come in? The propagation by waves 
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is an alternating affair and so on the average the momentum in any part 
of the beam remains constant; the beam is however getting longer; a new 
region is being added in which there is momentum and so the change due to 
this added momentum per unit time must be equal to the pressure. The 
quasi-momentum per unit volume in the electromagnetic field in the general 
case is of amount | 


i 
To iE; 


and is directed perpendicular to both vectors. In our case of plane pro- ° 
pagation of wave motion in the aether this is 


] 
pee ta! 
Aare “By, 
and the general equations give 2 
’ H, = E,,, 
so that the quasi-momentum per unit volume is 
] 
2 
Amc - HL, 
ae" 1 
or in the mean it 1s —— H?. 
8arc 


Thus on the average the momentum added in a time 8 is 


1 
: = Echt 
See Mr ee 7 
reckoned per unit area of cross section in the beam. The rate of change 


of this is equal to 


1 
pari) 2 
Sar a 
But the energy per unit volume in our wave is on the average equal to 
1 1 1 


bea) 1 pany = pee ed oe 
[GEE AG lear are 
That is the average momentum per unit length in the beam is equal 
to the energy transmitted per unit time across any cross section and this 
shows that it is balanced exactly by the pressure of radiation on the patch 
of the surface aforesaid. 


679. The whole theory is thus consistent. It must however be noticed 
that the stresses and momentum involved in this discussion, about whose actual 
existence there may still be some doubts, are excessively small. The stress 
for example which gives rise to the phenomena of radiation pressure depends 
on the square of the vectors defining the field and is therefore nearly always 
smothered by the stress which propagates the wave and depends only on 


- 
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the first power of the vectors. A rough analogy is provided by the attraction 
of small objects by a vibrator like a tuning fork in air. Very near such 
a vibrator in air the atmospheric pressure is less than that at a distance 
and so any object placed near the vibrator would have a greater pressure 
on its surface farthest from the vibrator and would therefore be impelled 
towards that body. But this resultant pressure depends on the square of 
the average pressure of the air whereas the sound propagation, depends on 
the first order things. Thus in a body emitting light the reactions of the 
pressure of radiation would hardly ever be appreciable, being almost entirely 
swamped by the reaction to the setting up of the vibrations. This fact 
renders it almost impossible experimentally to test the existence of the 
‘momentum ’ force in free aether by testing for the reaction on a radiator, 
before the radiation from it has reached an absorber. 


In these considerations the radiator has been considered as at rest, we 
must now calculate the effects due to motion. 


680. In order to investigate whether the back pressure depends on the 
motion we proceed as before; and examine the reaction of an oblique beam 
emitted by a plane radiator travelling normally to itself with a velocity v. We , 


/ 

| \ 

| nid is Da acta eae 

\ / 

\ - / 

> / 
> a 
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Fig. 99 


consider any boundary drawn in the field as shown. The force acting on the 
path of the radiating surface which is inside this volume would then be 
balanced by the radiation pressure on the single patch of the geometrical 
surface were it not for the fact that. the average ‘momentum’ of the field 
inside the surface is changing, owing to the fact that the beam is becoming 
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shorter at a rate v cos, @ being the angle between the beam and normal 
to the surface. This rate of change of momentum together with the pressure 
along the ray from the radiator are balanced by the radiation pressure on 
the patch of the geometrical surface. Thus if H’ is the energy density in 
the beam the back push or radiation pressure is easily seen to be 


vcos A\ _, 
p=(1- 2 ) Br. 


¢ 


681. But now we want #’. The question is whether the energy per unit 
volume in the radiation from a moving body is different from that of the — 
same body at rest or does the nature of the radiation from a perfect radiator 
depend on its velocity ? } 


A simple thermodynamic argument can be adopted* to prove that the 
periods and amplitudes of the motions of the molecules or electrons.in a 
body moving with uniform velocity do not depend on the velocity, so that 
the amplitude of the oscillation in the emitted wave train is the same but 
the wave length is necessarily altered by the motion according to the Doppler 
principle being shortened by the factor 


(1 ae 
Cc . 


because if the radiator moves forward the waves are crowded up or shortened. 
' The period of the wave is therefore shortened by a similar factor and thus 
the average energy per unit length is increased by the factor 


(1 Bie? ee ae 


Thus if we use # for the energy of the statical radiation we have 


Bre (1 __ COS se 
- , 
and thus | Dias € ake = Je E. 


Similarly for a perfect black body absorbing radiation and moving with 
a velocity v’ cos @’ in the same direction we should have the pressure of 
radiation on its surface equal per unit area to 


S conn’ 
pi=(1+- | &. 


682. The thermodynamics of radiationy. According to the views de- 
veloped in detail in the previous chapter all radiation whether of thermal, 


* Cf. Larmor, Phil. Trans. A, 185 (1894), p. 781. 

+ The discussion of the following paragraph follows closely that given by Larmor in the 
article ‘Radiation,’ in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Reference may also be made to Planck, 
‘Die Theorie der Warmestrahlung.’ . 
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optical or electrical type consists essentially in vibrational waves of funda- 
mentally identical types in the aether of space. A molecule or in fact any 
piece of matter is to be regarded as a kinetic system compounded of simpler 
systems so that its energy may be classified into constitutive energy essential 
to its constitution and vibratory energy which it can receive from or radiate 
away into the aether. A piece of matter isolated in free space would in time 
lose all energy of the latter type by radiation; but the former will remain so 
long as the matter persists, along with the energy of uniform translatory 
motion to which it is ultimately reduced. Thus all matter is in continual 
exchange of vibratory energy with the aether and it is with the laws of this 
exchange of energy that the general theory of the present title deals. 


683. The foundation of this subject is the principle arrived at inde- 
pendently by Balfour Stewart and Kirchhoff* about the year 1858 that the 
constitution of the radiation which pervades an enclosure surrounded by bodies 
in a steady thermal state must be a function of the temperature of these 
bodies, and of nothing else. Their reasoning rests on the dynamical principle 
that by no process of ordinary reflexion or transmission can the period and 
therefore the wave-length of any harmonic constituent of the radiation be 
changed; each constituent remains of the same wave-length from the time it 
is emitted until the time it is absorbed again. If we imagine a field of 
radiation to be enclosed within perfectly reflecting walls, then, provided there 
is no material substance in the field which can radiate and absorb, the con- 
stitution of the radiation in it may be any whatever and it will remain 
permanent. Itis only the presence of material bodies that can transform the 
surrounding radiation towards the unique constitution which corresponds to 
their temperature. We can define the temperature of an isolated field of 
radiation, of this definite ultimate constitution, to be the same as that of 
the materia! bodies with which it would thus be in equilibrium. Further the 
mutual independence of the various constituents of any field of radiation 
enclosed by perfect reflectors allows us to assign a temperature to each 
constituent, such as the part involving wave lengths lying between A and 
A+ dA, that will be the temperature of a material system with which this 
constituent by itself is in equilibrium of. emission and absorption. But to 
reason about the temperature in this way we must be sure that it completely 
pervades the space and has no special direction; this is ensured by the 
continual reflections from the walls of the enclosure. The temperature of 
each constituent in a region of undirected radiation is thus a function of its 
wave length and its intensity alone. , 

It is the fundamental principle of thermodynamics that temperatures 
tend to become uniform. In the present case of a field of radiation, this. 
equalisation cannot take place directly between the various constituents of 

* Ann. Phys. Chem. 109 (1860), p. 275; Ges. Abhdl. (1882), p. 578. 
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the radiation that occupy the same space, but only through the intervention 
of the emission and absorption of material bodies; the constituent radiations 
are virtually partitioned off adiabatically from direct interchange. Thus in 
discussing the transformations of temperatures of the constituent elements 
of radiation, we,are really reasoning about the activity of material bodies 
that are in thermalequilibrium with those constituents; and the theoretical 
basis of the idea of temperature as depending on the fortuitous residue of 
the energy of molecular motions is preserved. 


684. Let us consider a spherical enclosure filled with radiation and 
having walls of ideal perfectly reflecting quality, so that none of the radiation 
can escape. If there is no material body inside it, any arbitrarily assigned 
constitution of this radiation will be permanent. Let us suppose the radius 
a of the enclosure is shrinking with extremely small velocity v. A ray inside 
it incident at an angle 7, will always be incident on the walls in its successive 
reflexions at the same angle, except as regards a negligible change due to 
the motion of the reflector; and the length of its path between successive 
reflexions is 2a cos7. Each undulation in this ray will thus undergo reflexion 


2a COS 2 


at intervals of time equal to , where c is the velocity of light and it 


2v COS 4 


is easily verified that on each reflexion it is shortened by the fraction 
of itself: thus in the very long time 7’ required to complete the shiinkage 
it is shortened by the fraction vT'/a, which is 2s where 6a 1s the total shrinkage 


in the radius, and is independent of 7. The wave length of each undulation 
in the radiation inside the enclosure is therefore reduced in the same ratio 
as the radius. Now suppose the constitution of the enclosed radiation corre- 
spond initially to a definite temperature. During the shrinkage thermal 
equilibrium must be maintained among its constituents; otherwise there 
would be a running down of their energies towards uniformity of temperature, 
if material radiating bodies were present, which would be superposed on the 
mechanical operations belonging to the shrinkage and the process could not 
be reversible. Such a state of affairs is not possible for it would land us in 
processes of the following type. Expand the enclosure gaining the mechanical 
work of the radiant pressure against its walls, whatever that may be. Then 
equalise the intensities of the constituent radiations to those corresponding 
to a common temperature, by taking advantage of the absorptions of material 
bodies at the actual temperatures of these radiations: when this is done, 
as it may actually be to some extent by aid of sifting produced by partitions 
which transmit some kinds of radiation more rapidly than others, a further 
gain of work can be obtained at the expense of the radiant energy. Now 
contract the remaining radiant energy to its previous volume, which requires 
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an expenditure of less work on the walls of the enclosure than the expansion 
of the greater amount of radiation originally afforded; and finally gain still 
more work by equalising the temperature of its constituents. The energy 
now remaining being of smaller amount and under similar conditions must 
have a temperature lower than the initial one. This process might be 
repeated indefinitely and would constitute an engine without an extraneous 
refrigerator, violating Carnot’s principle by deriving an unlimited supply of 
mechanical work for thermal sources at a uniform temperature. Thus 
independently of any knowledge of the intensity of the mechanical pressure 
of radiation, or indeed of whether such a pressure exists at all, it is established 
that the shrinkage of the enclosure must directly transform the contained 
radiation to the constitution which corresponds to some definite new tempera- 
ture. 


685. Let us next. consider the enclosure filled with radiation of energy 
density # at volume JV, of any constitution but devoid of special direction 
and let it be shrunk to volume V — 6V against its own pressure; if the 
density thereby becomes (H — 62) the conservation of energy requires that. 


BV 2 (i SRY CY — SV 


is equal to the work done against the pressure, viz. poV. To obtain the 
pressure p we have to average the direct pressures for the different values of 
the angle of incidence 9, there being no sideway pressure: the foreshortening 
of the area pressed gives a factor cos 0, and resolving of the pressure normally 
gives another cos 6, so that the resultant pressure on the interface is equal 
to one-third of the total density of radiant energy in the enclosure 


p= 36, 
and thus EHV +44H8V = (E — 5E)(V — SD), 
so that 4H8V + VoE = 0, 
or : KE ww y-t 


686. Again, but now with the restriction to radiation with its energy 
distributed as regards wave length so as to be of uniform temperature, the 
performance of the mechanical work 4H5V has changed the energy of radiation 
EV from the state that is in equilibrium of absorption and emission with 
a thermal source at temperature 9 to the state in equilibrium with an absorber 
of some other temperature S$ — 63 and that in a reversible manner, thus by 
Carnot’s principle ; 

. 1 BbV 5S 
Bie ee t= oir . 
so that S varies as V~*, or inversely as the linear dimensions when the 
enclosure is shrunk. 
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Combining these results it appears that H varies as $4; this is Stefan’s* 
empirical law for the complete radiation corresponding to the temperature, 
first established on these lines by Boltzmann}. Starting from the principle 
that this radiation must be a function of the temperature alone, this adiabatic 
process has in fact given us the form of the function. These results cannot 
however be extended without modification to each separate constituent of 
the complete radiation, because the shrinkage of the enclosure alters its 
wave length and so transforms it into a different constituent. The effect 
of compressing the complete radiation is thus to change it to the constitution 
belonging to a certain higher temperature, by shortening all its wave lengths 
by the proportion of one-third of the compression of volume, the temperature 
being in fact raised by the same proportion at the same time increasing in 
a uniform ratio the amounts corresponding to each interval 5A, so as to get 
the correct total amount of energy for the new temperature. In the com- 
pression each constituent alters so that SA remains constant and the energy 
#,6A in the range 6A in other respects changes as a function of 7 alone. 
. Hence generally #,6X must be of the form 


F (8) f (AS) 6A. 
But for each temperature | ean is ae to # and so varies as $4, by 
Stefan’s law; that is : 
3-1 F (3) | ; f (SA) d (9A) ~ 94, 


so that GAR) w 94 
Thus finally #,6A is of the form 

AS—5 f (SA) dA, 
or Ad->¢ (SA) 6A, 


which is Wien’st general result known as the displacement law : it,states that. 
the distribution of the energy among the various wave lengths are, at any 
two temperatures homologous, in the sense that the intensity curves after 
the wave lengths in one of them have been reduced in a ratio depending 
definitely on the two temperatures differ only in the absolute scale of mag- 
nitude of the ordinates. 


* Wiener Bericht. 79 (1879), p. 39. This proof of Stefan’s law is apparently all right, but 
there are assumptions involved in it which ought not really to be allowed to stand without further 
examination. An amended form of the proof is given by Larmor (Aether and Matter, p. 137), 
but it can be shown to lead to the additional result that the energy density varies as the tem- 
perature. A critical examination of the subject would require too much space and cannot be 
attempted in the present work, but it may be stated that there is ample experimental evidence 
of the truth of the law as stated. 

t Ann. Phys. Chem. 22 (1884), p. 29. 

{ Berlin. Ber. (1893), p. 55. Ann. Phys. Chem. 52 (1884), p. 182. 
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687. It is of interest to follow out this adiabatic process for each con- 
stituent of the radiation as a verification and also to ascertain whether anything 
new is thereby gained. To this end let # (A, $) 6A represent the intensity 
of the radiation between A and A + 5A which corresponds to the temperature 
%. The pressure of this radiation when it is without special direction, is in 
intensity one-third of this; thus the application of Carnot’s principle shows, 
as before, that in adiabatic compression S$ ~ V-* so that a small linear 
shrinkage in the ratio 1 — a raises T in the ratio 1+ a. We have still to 
express the equation of energy. The vibratory energy H(A, $)dAV in 
volume V, together with the mechanical work 4H (A, 3) 5A. 3xV yields the 
vibratory energy 

E(A(1—2), $(14+2))SA(1—2) V (1 — 32), 


thus writing # for E (A, 3) we have, neglecting «? 


aD) OF 
H(l +2) = H— ad~ + a8 a (1 — 42), 
: OF OF 
so that OH + Amy — Say = 0, 
a partial differential equation of which the integral is | 
Hf == AA-§ hb (SA), 


the same formula as was before obtained. 


3 This method treating each constituent of the radiation separately, has 

in one respect some advantage, in that it is necessary only to postulate an 
enclosure which totally reflects that constituent, this being a more restricted 
hypothesis than an absolutely complete reflector. 


688. To determine theoretically the form of the function d we must have 
some means of transforming one type of radiation into another, different 
in essence from the adiabatic compression already utilised. The condition 
that the entropy of the independent radiations in an enclosure is a maximum 
when they are all transformed to the same temperature with total energy 
unaltered is already implicitly fulfilled; it would thus appear that any 
further advance must involve the dynamics of the radiation and absorption 
of material bodies. 


We cannot here discuss all the attempts* that have been made to obtain 
an insight into the form of this fundamental function; but it is of interest 
to follow the reasoning employed by Lorentz} to deduce it in a particular 


* Of. Wien’s article, ‘Theorie der Strahlung’ in Encyklop. der math. Wiss. Bd. v. 23, where 
a short account of the subject is given with full references to the more important original work 
bearing on the subject. 

+ Amsterdam Proc. (1903). Cf. also Theory of Electrons, ch. 11. The theory has been subse- 
quently generalised along the lines suggested for the theory of metallic conduction in ch. viz. 
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case, as it depends merely on an application of principles already expounded 
in previous chapters. 


In ‘the electron theory of metals as expounded in various places above 
we deal with substances in which the circumstances of the emission and 
absorption of radiation are completely known, and it would appear then 
that if a calculation of these quantities can be made in a particular case 
some knowledge of the density of the radiation which would be in equilibrium 
with the metal at a given temperature could be obtained. 


689. We consider, with Lorentz, a thin metallic plate in which a large 
number of free electrons are moving about in a perfectly irregular manner, 
consistent with the general laws of the conservation of their total energy and 
momentum. We know that an electron can be the centre of an emission of 
energy when its velocity is changing, consequently, as a result principally of 
the numerous collisions of the electrons with the atoms, which produce 
alterations of the directions and magnitudes of the velocities of the electrons, 
a part of the heat energy of the irregular motion of the electrons will be 
radiated away from the metal. This radiant energy, which is subsequently 
to be the subject of a detailed examination is, however, presumed to be so 
small compared with the energy of motion of the electrons that it can be 
neglected in any dynamical considerations respecting those motions extended 
over a finite time. To this extent the analysis offered is only a first ap- 
proximation to the actual state of affairs. . 


690. Now let f and /’ be two infinitely small parallel surface elements, f 
being on the plate itself and f’ at a distance r outside it on the normal to the 
plate through the centre of f. Then of the whole radiation emitted by the 
metal plate, a certain portion will travel outwards through fand /’. Suppose 
we decompose this radiation into rays of different wave lengths and each ray 
again into its plane polarised constituents in two planes at right angles through 
the chosen normal to the plate (these two planes and the plane of the plate 
being parallel to a system of properly chosen rectangular coordinate planes 
in which z = 0 is the plane of the plate). Now consider in particular those 
of the rays in this beam whose wave length les between the two infinitely 
near limits A and A+ dA and which are polarised in the plane y= 0; the 
amount of energy emitted by the plate per unit time through both elements 
f and f’ so far as it belongs to these rays, must be directly proportional to 
f,f’ and dd and inversely proportional to 7?, so that it can be represented by 
an expression of the form 

pil é a 
2 


r 


The coefficient # is called the emissivity of the plate and is a function not 
only of the positions of f, f’ and A but also of the conditions and type of the 
metal composing the plate. 
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We have already seen how, as a result of the collisions between the 
electrons and atoms, part at least of any regular or organised energy acquired 
by the electrons during their free motion between the atoms can be dissipated. 
into heat energy of the irregular motion of the same electrons. In this way 
it is possible for a metal to absorb a portion of the energy from an incident 
beam of radiation, because the electric force in the electromagnetic field 
associated with the radiation will pull the electrons about during their other- 
wise free motion between collisions, imparting kinetic energy to them, which 
is then dissipated by collision at the end of each path into irregular heat 
motion. Suppose then that a plane polarised beam such as that specified 
above is incident through the small surface f’, on the patch f of the plate: 
then we know that a certain portion of the energy of this beam will be 
absorbed in the metal and converted into heat energy, instead of being 
reemitted as a. portion of the reflected or transmitted beams. The fraction 
expressing the proportion of the energy absorbed is called the coefficient of 
absorption of the plate under the conditions specified and may be denoted 
by A. | 

691. If however the metal plate is in exchange of steady thermal 
radiation either with itself or other bodies at the same uniform temperature 
in a perfectly reflecting enclosure the amount of radiant energy of a particular 
type absorbed by it must be equal to the amount of the same type which is 
emitted by it: this means that the ratio 

E 

A 
determines the density of the energy in the particular constituent of the 
radiation under consideration and this from the principles discussed above 
must be dependent only on the temperature and wave- length of this con- 
stituent. 


But in the present case both # and A are directly calculated by known 
principles. If we consider that the thickness A of the metallic plate is so 
small that the absorption may be considered ‘as proportional to it, we shall 
find by an obvious calculation 


Ae oe, 
C 


C being the usual radiation constant and o the conductivity of the metal. 
Now in all applications involving steady or only slowly varying currents the 
conductivity o is given by 


where N denotes the number of free electrons per unit volume in the metal, 
each of mass m and charge e, moving with velocities the average square of 
* See Ex. 334 in the Appendix. 
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which is u,72; Um is the length of the mean free path; but in applications 
involving more rapid alternations in the current it is necessary to use the 
more complete formula obtained in the previous chapter, viz. 

8 Nel Se i Cera 


Sar “Mm, 


The coefficient of absorption of the metal plate is thus completely determined. 


692. Now let us consider the radiation from the plate. We need al 
consider the radiation normally from the small volume fA of the plate, as 
this is the only part of all the radiation through f from the whole plate that 
gets to f’. Now according to a formula established above, a single electron 
- moving with a velocity v in the part of the plate under consideration will 
produce at the position of f’ an electromagnetic field in 1 which the x-com- 
ponent of the electric force is given by 


e dv. 
er dt ©. 


if we take the value of the differential quotient at the proper instant. But 
on account of the assumption as to the thickness of the plate, this instant 


may be represented for all the electrons in the portion fA by ( ~ *) patdas 


the time for which we wish to determine the state of things at the distant 
surface f’. We may therefore with the same notation as previously employed 
write for the z-component of the electric force in the total field at f’ 


. dv, 
B, =~ 7a| 2 var 


and then the flow of energy through f’ per unit of time will be 
ok," f' 
4c” 


as far as this one component is concerned. 


Since however the motion of the electrons between the metallic atoms is 
highly irregular and of such a nature that it is impossible to follow it in 
detail, we must rather content ourselves with mean values of the variable 
quantities calculated for a sufficiently long interval of time. We shall 
therefore always consider only the mean values of our quantities taken over 
the large time between the instants = 0 and t=%. -For example, the 
flow of energy through f’ is, on the average, equal to 


say. 
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693. Now whatever be the way in which E, changes from one instant 
to the next we can always expand it in a series by the formula 


i 5 4, sin, 


i) 
where s is a positive integer and 


a Sart 
a == sine, dt. 


The frequency of the sth term of this series is ~ , 80 that the wave length of 
the vibration represented on it is 
pecs 
s 


If S is very large the small part of the spectrum corresponding to the small 
interval of ae bes between the wave lengths X and A+ dA will contain 
a large number “e: ay of spectral lines represented by terms of this series. 
If now we substitute the Fourier series for E, into the expression for the 
mean energy of flux through f’, we shall find in the usual manner that it is 
equal to | 
cE, 

Att 

the product terms when averaged up giving each separately zero. To obtain 
the portion of this flux neta age to wave-lengths between A and A+ dA 


1 ao 
/ BS AS / 2 
ag OE 


we have only to observe that the ae spectral lines lying within that 


interval, may be considered to have equal intensities. In other words the 
value of a, may be regarded as equal for each of them, so that they contribute 
to the sum & in the last equation an amount . 


2c3a,7da 


eae 
Consequently the energy flux through f’ belonging to the interval of 
wave length dA is given by 
of'aPda 
Amd?” 


and we now want to find a,. 


694, From the value of E, given above we find that 
2 S.. sat d [V,] 
oe _— dt} , 
a, Seer p> \ ie 1 
where the square bracket round v, serves to indicate the value of this quantity 
at the time ¢ — r/c. | 
‘L. : . 39 
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The sign ¥ now refers to a sum taken over all the electrons in the part 
fA of the plate. 


On integration by parts we find 
cm bites clos 
or what is the same thing 


2arse Fr sq 7’ 
ARES 5 . Ve C08 & (+7) dt. 


Gis == 
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SS 
p> | ; [V_,] COS = de, , 
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Now the integral on the right is made up of two parts, arising respectively 
from the intervals between the consecutive impacts of the electrons and from 
the intervals during these impacts. If we can suppose, as we shall do, that 
the duration of an encounter of an electron with an atom is muck smaller 
than the time between two successive encounters of the same electron, we 
may neglect altogether the part that corresponds to the collisions and confine 
ourselves entirely to the part corresponding to the free paths between the 
collisions. But while an electron travels over one of these free paths, its 
velocity v, is constant. Thus the part of the integral in a, which corresponds 
to one electron and to the time during which it traverses one of its free paths 


is therefore 
t+r 
Vv, cos 5 (6 + *) dt, 
Jt i Cc 


where ¢ is now the instant at which this free path is.commenced and 7 the 
duration of the journey along it; but this is equal to 


2NVe athe COs t 
os sl oa ere 


We can now fix our attention on all the paths described by all the electrons 
under consideration, during the time S$, and we use the symbol § to denote 
a sum relating to all these paths. We have then 


2 2arse 2S V. ae STT a (t+2 
si Sacarsd rok asta S 


695. We now want to determine the square of the sum §. This may be 
done rather easily because the product of two terms of the sum whether they 
correspond to different free paths of one and the same electron, or to two 
paths described by different electrons, will give O if all taken together. 
Indeed the velocities of two electrons are wholly independent of one another, 
and the same may be said of the velocities of one definite electron at two 
instants separated by at least one encounter. Therefore positive and negative 
values of v, being distributed quite indiscriminately between the terms of 
the series §, positive and negative signs will be equally probable for the 
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product of two terms. We have therefore only to calculate the sum of the 
Squares of the terms in § or simply 
eh Co ee cs 
“Fig Sint ge costs (t+ 5 +5): 
Now since the irregular motion of the electrons takes place with the same 
intensity in all directions, we may replace v,” by 4v?. Also in the immense 
number of terms included in the sum the quantities 7 and v are very different, 
and in order to effect the summation we may begin by considering only those 


terms for which the product (v sin =) has a certain value. In these terms 


which are still very numerous, the angle S(! . - + 4 has values that are 


distributed at random over an interval ranging from 0 to sz. The square 
of the cosine may therefore be replaced by its mean value 4, so that 
2 


SGPT 
pelaiede Tete eS ; 
$ 39442" | sr] 
20S 


or introducing after Lorentz, the length of the path J instead of the time 
7 in it, this may be written 


. /Sab\? 
Pa 2 7s? e? a Qu 
$3 94ctr? Sir 
2S 


696. The metallic atoms being considered as practically immovable, the 
velocity of an electron will not be altered by a collision. Let us, therefore, 
now fix our attention on a certain group of electrons moving along their 
zig-zag lines with the definite velocity u. During the time 3, one of these 
particles describes a large number of free paths, this number being given by 


us 

tie 
if 1,, is the mean length of the paths; the number of these paths whose 
length hes between / and / + dl, is 


i @ ln al, 
Z }sin (em t )\' 
so that uye In poh tn dl 
aaa 
23 u 


is the part of the sum contributed by these paths. On integration of this 
39—2 
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expression from / = 0 tol = o we find the part of the sum due to one of the 
typical electrons, which is therefore 
Wey Cee fo ORE Been aed 2USL» 
etay | sin? ase )e Eide feet ac 
Gee , ae $242 
Now the total number of electrons in the part of the metallic plate under 
consideration is NfA, and by Maxwell’s law, among these 


3 
An NfA : ee e~Wwy2dy, 
have velocities between wu and u + du; the constant q is related to the mean 
velocity u, already mentioned above by the formula 
3 


9 . 
2Um 


q = 
Thus the total value of the sum § in a,? is given by 


2 
4a Nfl in a/f se a. >, eu? du, 


9242 


or, using 2 = qu? and a 7 ~: by 
ere ze" ee 
ee 
0 dz 


Thus we have 


eee. ee 2, -ar* Nels, Um m FA ze* dz 
3a Suet An* e717 
1: pee eS 
Nz 
or introducing the expression for the conductivity 
iat 2 82? f Acq 
S Yer? 2 ? 
and the expression for the partial energy flux through the element f’ thus 
takes the form 


Eff'dX — 2xnff’ kom 
fy iene dé qr? ? 
and thus the emissivity of the plate under the conditions specified is 
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697. Now as we have already mentioned the mean kinetic energy of an 
electron for which we may write 4mu,,? is presumed to be equal to the mean 
kinetic energy of a gaseous molecule at the same temperature; and the 
latter is proportional to the absolute temperature @ so that we may put 
XM” =a, 

sean gash 

Al BAt? 
so that Kirchhoff’s principle which requires this ratio to be absolutely 
independent of the nature of the metal is exactly verified: its form as a 
function of A and @ is also consistent with the general principles laid down 
above and appears in fact to be perfectly consistent with the experimental 
facts. 


and then 


It must however be remembered that the deduction here given restricts 
the present law for application only to long-wave radiation as it is only in 
that case that the condition implied in the duration of a collision is satis- 
factorily verified. The rigorous deduction of a law which shall apply to all 
wave lengths has not yet been accomplished although one or two successful 
formulae have been arrived at by distinctly artificial means: a proper 
discussion of these would however take us too far beyond the purpose which 
we have at present in view. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE ELECTRODYNAMICS OF MOVING MEDIA 


698. The general equations of electrodynamic theory. We have up to 
the present confined our considerations mainly to the electromagnetic and 
electrodynamic phenomena of systems in which the ponderable matter is either 
actually at rest or is at least in a state of such slow motion that it may at 
any instant be regarded as at rest relative to the instantaneous electromagnetic 
field. We must now discuss certain aspects of the more general case of 
rapidly moving electromagnetic systems: such a discussion appears to be 
necessary not only because of its intrinsic theoretical interest but because 
all electrodynamic phenomena are concerned with the more or less rapid 
motion of electrically charged bodies. Absolute rest is of course unknown 
by the human intelligence, and for instance all electrostatic fields created on 
this earth necessarily partake of the motion of the earth through space, so 
that they are of a type more general than that discussed in the earlier chapters 
of this book. 


We shall begin by formulating the general equations of electrodynamic 
theory; these have already been set out in full on a previous occasion, but 
with a view to emphasising the point we may here bnieily indicate their 
deduction on a purely dynamical basis. 


699. It has been shown in the previous chapter that on the tentative 
assumption of appropriate forms for the potential and kinetic energies of an 
electrical system presumed to comprise merely a group of electrons or 
electrically charged particles in motion in the aether, the complete circum- 
stances of the configuration and motion of the system can be described by 
means of the ordinary equations of dynamical theory: in such a mode of 
formulation of the theory the only effect of the interaction between the 
electromagnetic condition of the aether and the charge on the moving 
electron is completely specified as a force of ordinary mechanical type on 
the typical electron of vector amount 


oF = e (B+ ~[vB)), 


where e is the charge on the electron and v its velocity; E is the aethereal 


- 
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electric force, defined in terms of the vector and scalar potentials by the 
relation 


1dA 
aati eat abs grad ¢ : 
B is the magnetic induction vector and 
| B = curl A. 
On such a theory the total effective current is 
1 dE dP 
C= Singers Sac UAT HeLa re 


where C, is the true current of conduction; rele the fictitious current of 


Agr dt 


aethereal displacement ; se the true current of material polarisation ; c curl I, 
the current which in its magnetic aspects is the effective equivalent of the 
distribution of magnetic polarisation, including both the true magnetisation 
I and the quasi-magnetisation due to the convection of the polarised medium 


with velocity v 
I, =1+ = (Pv); 


finally vp is the current due to the convection of the material medium charged 
to density p at any point. 


700. All of these relations can be regarded either in the light of 
definitions or as relations of a purely Nagi nature. It follows from 
them that 


curl F = curlE + : curl | vB] 


id 1 

Pai Bie (curl A) + = 7, curl [vB] 
ld 1 | 

Pp arrears curl [vB]. 


Now on reference to the general theorem established in the introduction, 
§ 19, we see that the right-hand side of this equation when multiplied 
by —c and integrated as regards its normal component over any surface, 
expresses the time rate of change of the magnetic induction through the 
surface regarded as moving at each point with the charge system with velocity 
v. Our equation is thus the analytical expression of Faraday’s circuital 
relation which states that the line integral of the electromotive force F round 
any circuit which is carried along with the matter is equal to the time rate 
of diminution of the magnetic induction through it multiplied by 1/c. 
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701. We have also, of course, 
curl B= + aus. 
or if it is preferred not. to include the magnetism as molecular current whirls 
so that the total current is only 
C — 4rcI,, 
this relation becomes | 
curl H = curl (B — 47I,) 


oer (total current), 


where the magnetic force vector H is defined by the relation 
H sy B = 471, ° 
This is the expression of Ampére’s circuital relation that the line integral 
of the magnetic force round any circuit, fixed or moving™*, is at each instant 
equal to the flow of the Maxwellian total current through it multiplied by 
the factor 47/c. It is important to notice that as the magnetic force 


is here introduced into the theory it is a subsidiary quantity defined in 
terms of B and the magnetisation. 


702. When the material medium, however heterogeneous, is at rest 
in the aether, these electrodynamic equations reduce precisely to Maxwell’s 
original scheme 


1dB 
me alee aS dt’ 
curl H = ride 
C 
: 1 dD 
with Drei ara 


 C, being the true conduction current. 


When the material medium is in motion these equations are modified in 
the following respects; there is a term arising from convection of electric 
polarisation added to the magnetism, which changes I to I, and there is 
the current arising from the convection of electric charge which supplies the 
term pv, a term which Maxwell in some connections temporarily overlooked 
but which has been fully restored by Fitzgerald and others. 


703. The existence of a magnetic field due to the convection of 
electrically charged bodies and of polarised dielectrics has been experimentally 
verified by Roentgent and Rowlandt; doubts were subsequently thrown 
on the interpretation of their results by Cremieu§ but the experiments have 


* Time differentials are not involved. 


+ Berlin. Ber. (1885), p. 198. t American Jour. of Sc. (3) 15 (1878), p. 30. 
§ Paris C. R. 130 (1900), p. 1544, 1381 (1900), pp 575, 797. , 
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been repeated with much greater precision by Eichenwald*, with results 


which completely substantiate the verification of the theoretical predictions. 


The arrangement finally adopted by Eichenwald consisted mainly of a 
parallel circular plate condenser with a uniform dielectric slab. The rapid 
motion was produced by rotating the whole condenser round an axis of 
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Fig. 100 


symmetry perpendicular to the plates. If the charge on the plates of the 
condenser is of density o at any point there will be a convection current due 
to its being dragged on with the system which will be of amount 


ov, 


v denoting the velocity of the system at that point. 


In addition the dielectric medium will be polarised to intensity P and the 
convection of this will also be equivalent to a current of intensity curl [vP]. 
If we neglect the irregularity of the edges this field between the plates will 
be uniform right across and thus P will be constant throughout the interior 
of the slab and there will be no volume distribution of current of this latter 
type; but it exists as a surface distribution on the abrupt interfaces of the 
dielectric where the density is | 

| [n, . [Pv]], 
if n, is the unit normal vector whose direction is in the positive direction of 
 P, i.e. straight across between the plates in the present instance. This 
current thus appears as of magnitude | P. v/ and is directed parallel to the 
direction of v at each place, but in the opposite sense. 


* Ann. d. Phys. 11 (1904), p. 421. 
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The total effective current in this arrangement is a surface current on 
the plates of the condenser and of density 


(o — P) v. 


But if D is the total electric displacement across the dielectric 


and thus the surface current density is simply 
Ev) 
Agr 
in the direction of v, i.e. directed in circles round the axes of rotation. 


The important point to notice is that this current and therefore also the 
magnetic field associated with it does not in any way depend on the dielectric 
material, but only on the potential difference between the plates: and this 
was exactly verified by Hichenwald. 


704. The importance of this experiment is the confirmation which it 
provides for the fundamental hypothesis on which the present theory is 
based. The modern theory of electromagnetism is built on the idea of an ~ 
aether permeated by a large number of electrons or electric point charges, 
either free or grouped together in material atoms, and it is with these charges 
and their general configuration and motion that we are alone concerned. 
The motion of a material medium is thus effectively accounted for in the 
motion of its constituent electrons. But what about the aether? Can this 
medium move also; and is it dragged along with the matter which is in 
motion through it? We have in our discussions tacitly neglected the 
possibility of any such motion of the fundamental medium and this course 
appears not only the simplest one but it is found to be more consistent with 
experimental facts... This is the original view of Fresnel, Lorentz and Larmor; 
but the opposite view has been strongly advocated by Stokes in optical theory 
and Hertz in electrical theory. According to their views the motion of a 
piece of matter through the aether necessarily produces by a sort of me- 
chanical dragging action a convective motion of the aether itself in the 
neighbourhood of the piece of moving matter. That such a vieW is in- 
consistent with the result of Kichenwald’s experiment is however easily seen, 
for according to it no distinction need be made between the separate parts of 
the total displacement current, and the whole effect summed up in the term 
D is presumed to be convected with the matter: the Roentgen current 
would—in such a theory—have, as is easily seen, a density 


1 
rE curl [Dv], 


and this adopted into the theory of Hichenwald’s experiment would lead to 


id 
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the result that there should be no resultant current at all, the current due 
to the convection of the polarised dielectric and aether just balancing that 
due to the convection of the charges on the plates. 


The experiment carried out by H. A. Wilson and described above*, p. 572, 
also in some respects affords another result in favour of the theory of a 
stationary aether. It was there shown that the effects of the rotation of 
a dielectric substance in a magnetic field can be fully and accurately ex- 
plained on the assumption that it is merely the electrons in the dielectric 
atoms that are convected with that substance, the aether itself remaining 
absolutely at rest. 


Thus it cannot but be admitted that the course adopted in the above 
exposition of the theory is at least perfectly consistent with our experience. 
_ We shall refer to this point later and mention further and perhaps more 
exact evidence in its favour, and also some difficulties in the way of its 
acceptance. We may perhaps here mention a direct attempt made by Lodge 
to detect an aethereal drag accompanying the mass of a very large rapidly 
rotating flywheel, but with negative results. 


705. On the rotation of a conductor in a magnetic field}. As a first ex- 
ample of the general principles formulated in the previous paragraph we may 
consider the practically important problem of a conductor in motion in a 
steady magnetic field. If we consider any closed circuit in the conductor, it 
is clear that the electromotive force round it depends only on the change 
produced by its motion in the number of tubes of force that it encloses, and is 
therefore quite independent of whether the relative motion of the conductor 
and the field be ascribed to the conductor or to the magnetic field, or to both 
conjointly. Therefore the currents induced in the body are derived from the 
same equations whether the axes are fixed or moving 7n any manner, uniform 
or not. But in the case of an unclosed circuit there is a difference introduced 
in the value of the electrostatic potential. In fact such an open line which 
is at rest relatively to the moving axes is displaced across the field owing to 
the motion of the body: if we suppose the ends of the line in a: former 
position (1) and in a near position (2) at a very short distance from it, to 
be connected so as to form a closed circuit, the number of tubes of force on 
the positive side of the line will be diminished by the number which pass 
through this closed circuit supposed circulating in an anti-clockwise direction. 
The diminution is therefore equal to the flux of the vector potential 
along (2) minus its flux along (1), together with its fluxes along the two 
lines of motion of the ends of the open circuit. Thus when the line has 
moved from (1) te (2) we must suppose the potential at each end diminished 

* Phil. Trans. A, 204 (1904), p. 121 


+ Cf. Larmor, ‘Electromagnetic Induction in Conducting Sheets and Solid Bodies,’ Phil. 
Mag. (1884), Maxwell, Treatise 11. p. 275. 
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by the flux of the vector potential along the line of motion of that end 
divided in each case by the usual constant c. Therefore in the equation for _ 
the electromotive force we must include terms for the change of the rate of 
variation of this flux as we pass from point to point of the conductor; that 


Fig. 101 


is instead of the true electrostatic potential ¢, we shall get from our 
equations ¢ + ¢’, where ¢’ is the scalar product of vector potential and 
velocity of the point supposed connected with the moving system of axes 
and is therefore 


a (Ay). 


This method of statement brings out clearly what it is on which the term ¢’ 
really depends. 


706. The same result here deduced from first principles also follows 
immediately from the analytical relations between the functions involved. 
The electromotive force in the field referred to a system of axes at rest is 
given quite generally by the expression 

R= — > vb +> [oB] 
where wu is the absolute velocity of the moving charge. 

Now if v is any other velocity 


[vB] = [v. curl A] = V (vA) — (vV) A 
so that 
eo ee + (vV) al —V i -- : (Av) ein v, Bl. 
Thus we see that if the system is referred to a set of axes moving with a 
velocity v the expression for the electromotive force is of exactly the same 
form as that given above except that the scalar potential ¢ is altered to 


b+ $' = $= (Ay) 
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as there explained. This alteration does not of course affect the aggregate 
force in a closed circuit. 


We conclude then that when a constant electromagnetic system 1s moving 
through the aether the effect produced by the relative motion is an electro- 
static charge of the system of such character that its potential is J’. This 
static charge, however, itself exerts a magnetic effect by virtue of its motion ; 


2 
but it is easy to see that this depends on (*) and is therefore very minute 


in a real case. 


707. In the case of a conductor rotating steadily in a magnetic field 
a steady distribution of currents in space will ensue when the conductor is 
symmetrical about the axis of rotation; and the electromotive force along 
any line will be given by the number of tubes of force of this steady field 
that are cut through by the line per second. Now when the magnetic field is 
symmetrical round the axis of rotation the number of tubes enclosed in any 
closed moving circuit in the conductor will not alter at all, so that there will 
be no current round any circuit, and therefore no induced currents whatever : 
the electric force along each open line will accumulate a statical electric 
charge at one end of it, so that the conductor will become electrified until 
the induced electromotive force is exactly neutralised by the statical difference 
of potential. This conclusion holds whatever be the shape of the body. 


The state being steady the electromotive force F given by 


1dA 


A cong TaD 


— grad d + : (vB, 


dA. 
where of course —— is now zero. 


dt 


Thus, since F is necessarily derived from a potential ®, 


grad (— +) = [vB], 
so fiat o-o="[(v.B ds). 


708. If the rotation is with steady angular velocity w about a fixed 
line which may be chosen as the axis of z in a rectangular frame of reference 
Vz = — wy, V, = + wi, 


and thus d—O= © (Bz + B,y) dz — B, (xdx + ydy), 


and from this the electrification of the conductor may be determined. For 
example let us take a uniform field of intensity H parallel to the axis of 


rotation 
By = B= 0, B, =-H, 
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we have then 


1 
$—-D—O—~—H (a +4"), 
so that V2 (¢ — ®) =a see 


Inside the conductor the electromotive potential © is constant because 
electromotive force would induce a compensating charge: thus at internal 
points 


; V24 = a 


thus the electrification there is that belonging to the static potential d and 


involves a volume density — a as well as a surface density. 


In outside space the circuitality of the aethereal displacement, the force 
producing which is now identical with the electromotive force, requires that 
Vee 
and ¢ must be itself continuous across the surface because there cannot be 
discontinuity in the aethereal strain produced in the manner specified; but 

it is ® or 
lw 


o+5 Hw +y’)—C, 


and not ¢ itself that is constant over the surface of the conductor. 


If the conductor is a sphere the outside potential which corresponds to 
the given value at the surface of the internal potential is 
i Sieaal 8 a APA 1 ae 
at pF thoes te sae fi Se oR € “ae 
i fie jo8 GS (G "8 yt) +3084, 
where 7 is the radial line. Thus the surface density determined by the 
difference of the normal gradients of the internal and external electric 


potentials is 
oes ( 4. 5 (a? + PY) 


The arbitrary constant C allows us to superpose any free distribution. 
If the charge on the body is normally zero we may give it such a value that 
the charge shall remain zero; but if the axis of rotation is uninsulated the 
condition is that C = 0. | 


709. The case when the axis of rotation is perpendicular to the direction 
of the field has also a certain amount of practical interest. We consider only 
the one simple case of a linear conductor consisting of a rigid plane circuit 
enclosing an area F and rotating with angular velocity w in a uniform magnetic 
field of intensity H. If the axis of rotation is the z-axis of the rectangular 
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coordinate system and the lines of force in the field are parallel to the y-axis 
then 
B,=B,=0, B,=H 


and thus 
6-0 = 2 [Ryde = 28 [ya 
d= 4 — 2% | yd 


In the whole circuit there is therefore an additional potential available for 


driving a current of amount 
wHF cos @ 


C 


where @ is the angle between the normal to the plane of the current and the 
direction of the field, 


9 = food 


If the motion is with uniform angular velocity 
6=wt+a 
so that the electromotive force in the circuit induced by its motion is 


_ Hw F cos (wt + a) 
C 


and is simply periodic. 


710. For the case of a flat disc rotating about an axis perpendicular to 
its plane in any uniform field, we may divide the force-into two components, 
one parallel to the plane of the disc which produces no induction, on account 
of the thinness of the sheet, and the other perpendicular to it, whose effect 
has just been estimated. By connecting one terminal of a wire to the axis 
and making the other terminal rub along the circumference in Faraday’s 
manner, we utilise the difference of potential to produce a current in the 
external circuit*. 


The well-known phenomenon of uni-polar induction, in which a current 
is induced when a magnet revolves round its axes of symmetry through its 
own field, is also explained in a similar manner. We may infer that for a 
solid magnet of any form, in motion of any type, the induced electromotive 


force is derived from a potential — : (Av) where v is the velocity through 


the aether of the elements of the magnet considered; so that it can at each 
instant be compensated by the static force due to a minute induced electrifica-- 
tion, or it may be used to drive a current in an external circuit. 


* Of. Hxp. Res. 1. § 81 (1831). 
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The conclusions thus drawn from the theory of the previous paragraph, 
which have been. fully verified by experiments made to substantiate 
them, have an important bearing’on the general theory, as they essen- 
tially involve the consideration of electrification as made up of discrete 
elements surrounded and influenced only by the aether which is the real 
distinct seat of the electromagnetic field: it is only in such a case that the 
- motion of a conductor independently of the aether in reality involves the 

transference of electric charges through the electromagnetic field in that 
aether. ; 


711. Apart however from these theoretical considerations the problem of 
the rotation of an uncharged conductor-in a magnetic field is of practical 
importance in applications in technology where rotating conducting masses 
frequently occur*. - In these applications however it is the magnetic effects 
with which we are concerned, so that cases in which the circumstances are 
as simple as those just discussed are of little importance. It is with the 
more general case when the steady circumstances involve a distribution of 
currents in the conductor that we have to deal in actual practice. Confining 
ourselves entirely to motion in steady fields we see as above that the 
electromotive force round any circuit depends only on the change produced 
by its motion in the number of tubes of force that it encloses so that the 
effects are independent of whether the relative motion of the conductor and 
the field be ascribed to the conductor or to the field. We can therefore 
simplify the equations which give the electric currents when the conductor 
is in motion as we can reduce it to rest and solve the corresponding relative 
problem, where the motion across the lines of force is replaced by a variation 
of the field itself. The general considerations of the analogous problems 
solved in chapter X above will then apply. 


712. Let us first consider the phenomenon associated with Arago’s disc*. 
Arago discovered that a magnet placed near a rotating metallic disc ex- 
periences a force tending to make it follow the motion of the disc, although 
when the disc is at rest there is no action between it and the magnet. This 
action is due to the currents induced in the elements of the plate by their 
motion across the lines of force in the magnetic field. The distribution of 
these currents being independent of whether the relative motion is due to 
the motion of the conductor or magnet, will be the same as that induced in 
the disc at rest by the same magnetic system to which a rotation about the 
same axis 1s imparted in the opposite direction: and this fact, taken in 
conjunction with the results deduced in the previous problem, shows that 

* Cases have been worked out by Larmor, l.c. p. 389; Jochmann, Crelles Journ. 63 (1863) ; 
Hertz, Dissertation (Berlin, 1880); Ges. Werke, 1. p. 37; Riecke, Gétt. Abhdl. 21 (1876), p. 1; 
Gans, Zetischr. f. Math. u. Phys. 48 (1902), p. 1; cf. also S. Valentiner, Die electromagnet. Rotationen 


und die Uni-polarinduction (Karlsruhe, 1904). 
+ Arago, Ann. de chim. et phys. 27 (1824), p. 363, 28 (1825), p. 325. 
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the magnetic action of the currents in a disc supposed very large so that 
the irregularities at the edges may be neglected is equivalent to that of a 
trail of images of the magnetic system in the form of a helix. 


If the magnetic system consists of a single magnetic pole of strength 
unity the helix will lie on the cylinder whose axis is that of the disc and which 
passes through the magnetic pole. The image will begin at the position of 
the optical image of the pole in the disc. The distance parallel to the axis 
between consecutive coils of the helix wi]l be 1/ow. The magnetic effect of 
the trail will be the same as if this helix had been magnetised everywhere in 
the direction of a tangent to the cylinder perpendicular to its axis, with an 
intensity such that the magnetic effect of any small portion is numerically 
equal to the length of its projection on the disc. The calculation of the 
force on the magnetic pole would be complicated but it is easy to see 
that it will consist of (1) a dragging force, parallel to the direction of motion 
of the disc, (2) a repulsive force acting from the disc, (3) a force towards the 
axes of the disc. All these were observed by Arago. 


713. Let us next consider the case of a thin spherical shell rotating with 
the angular velocity w in a uniform field. The conditions being steady the 
displacement currents in the free aether are non-existent so that the internal 
and external magnetic fields are derivable from potentials 4, and uJ, 
respectively, which in the most general case oo at the surface of the 


If the sphere is held at rest and the uniform arate: field rotated so as 
to produce the same relative motion then the operator d/dt is equivalent to 
the operator w (d/dé), ¢ denoting the azimuth round the axis of rotation 
through the centre of the sphere: the condition is therefore 


(PH) mea AF) aaah. 
© 8 © od 2\or\ or 
The inducing field has in the neighbourhood of the sphere the potential 


wb = o, — Ar sin Ce, 
or at least the real part of this expression; and we therefore try solutions 
for the internal and external potentials 


ob, = b — Ar sin Ge? + aa 


at Ge’, 


sy = b — Hr sin be? + ne sin Oe’, 
which satisfy all the conditions if 
w(— H+ A,) = iw (— H — 2A,) = ak (A, — A,), 


ae\ =] 
7 pe (=) where a is radius, k conductivity and 6 thickness of the shell. 


£. 40 
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so that if we write Pigg ee haaes 


we have .= ie a 


Taking real parts only, we find, if 
ab =) — Hr sin 0 cos ¢, 
then the external field is determined by its potential 
p. = b) — Hr sin 6 cos¢ — Hr sin @ cos x cos (fb — x) 


= %, — Hr sin @ sin x cos ($+5-x), 
where ~ tan y = a. 
The internal field thus lags behind the external field by & x); while its 
intensity is reduced in the ratio siny: 1. 


We have also 
H 
A,=-— = 
cs 2 (1 +2ia)’ 
so that the shell has the same outside effect as a simple magnet of moment 
3 

aes whose axis is inclined to the direction of the original field at an 
2V1+ a? 


angle tan-1 a. 


The opposing couple experienced by the rotating shell will therefore be 
the same as for this magnet, i.e. it will be 
F a3 o, 
2 (1 + a)’ 
and the rate of expenditure of power required to keep up the rotation will 


be Gw. 


‘The case of the solid sphere can be worked out on similar lines to that 
adopted above and the results are analogous. 


G = 


714. The steady linear translation of an electrostatic material system *. 
The general equations of the first paragraph enable us to treat in detail the 
electrodynamic relations of an electrical system in steady uniform motion 
through the aether. In order that a steady electric state may be possible 
without permanent currents of conduction, it is necessary that the configura- 
tion of the matter shall be permanent and that its motion shall be the same 
at all times relative to this configuration and to the aether, and also to the 

* Cf. Larmor, Phil. Trans. A. 190 (1897) p. 226. The theory is due originally to J. J. Thom- 
son, Phil. Mag. (5), 11 (1881), p. 229: Phil. Mag. (5), 28 (1889), p. 1; Phil. Mag. (5), 31 (1891), 


p. 149; Recent Researches, p. 16. Cf. also Heaviside, Phil. Mag. (5), 27 (1889), p. 324; 
G. F. C. Searle, Phil. Trans. 187 A. (1896), p. 675; Phil. Mag. (5), 44 (1897), p. 329. 
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extraneous magnetic field, if there is one: this confines it to uniform spiral 
motion on a definite axis fixed in the aether. We shall here confine our 
attention to the case when the motion is one of uniform translation and in 
which there is no extraneous field, electric or magnetic. Under these circum- 
stances the magnetic induction through any circuit moving with the system 
being constant, the electromotive force F is derived from a potential O 


F = — grad O, 


because its line integral round such a circuit vanishes. Inside a conductor 
the electromotive force F must vanish, otherwise electric separation would 
be going on; therefore ® must be a constant over and inside any conductor 
in the system. 


® is called after Searle the convection potential of the field of the moving 
system*. : 


715. If we refer the field to axes fixed in and moving with the material 
system and use v as the vector velocity of the system then the total current 
density at any point in the system is 


1 OE 
Gee oF 
p being the density of the charge distribution at the point; it is presumed 
that the system consists entirely of conductors and free aether, no dielectrics 


being present. But on account of the steadiness of the motion 


+ pv, 


OE . 
so that the current density may be written in the form 
us : 
C= = ge AVY) Ber py, 
or since | 4p = div E, 


ane 
C=— 7 {((w) E—vdiv5} 
ay rl{E.v 

pam dge ee Syst 


the velocity v being uniform throughout the system. We have therefore 
from Ampére’s relation 


earl Hse 6 ee ot [E. vj, 
c C 
so that curl \H -. : [E . vi} =O; 


*' Schwarzschild calls it the electrokinetic potential. Cf. Gott. Nachr. (math. phys. Kl.) (1903), 
p. 125. 


40—2 
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which implies that the vector 
H — : [v. HE] 
C 
is the gradient of a potential function: we write 
H — : [vE] = — grad yw, 


w% is an undetermined function which will be continuous as to itself and its 
gradient except at the surfaces of transition. The most general value of 
H consistent with the circuital relation is thus 


H= : [vE] + grad uf, 


the part of it depending on % would include the extraneous magnetic field, 
if there were one, and also the field due to magnets, if any, that belong to 
the material system itself. 


If there is no external applied magnetic field and the moving system itself 
contains no magnetic matter the magnetic field of the moving charges will 
be sufficiently defined by the magnetic vector potential A so that 


1 
He Cc [vE], 


the function % being not now necessary, there being no external circumstances 
to be allowed for. 


716. Combining the relation between E and H (= B in free space)* with 
the direct dynamical relation 


F= Pao AMER sol Hi], 


we get | 1s E— "|v. Vi¥t+5 [[E. v]-. v] 


-E(1-%)+ SF. v) — [WV] ¥, 


wherein as above F = — grad O, 
and. (vF) = (vE). 
Again since the total current is always a stream we have 
| div E = 4zp, 
so that ; div (F-- — = 5 (VE)) = (1 a div E, 
or vio 2» (vv) OH dro = =) 
oe Feeney iy 


* Throughout the remainder of this chapter we have conformed to the usual practice of using 
the magnetic force vector instead of the magnetic induction vector to define the conditions in 
the free aether. For the present purposes the two vectors are always identical. 
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where now ¢& has disappeared. This is the characteristic equation from which 
the single independent variable ® of the problem is to be determined, subject 
to the condition that 1% 1s to be constant over each conductor. 


For the interior of a conductor ® is constant and the electromotive force 


F vanishes; but the aethereal displacement = does not vanish in the 


conductors, being now given by 
Vv? 1 


which makes it circuital so that there is no volume distribution of electrifica- 
tion. 


717. In an investigation in detail of the field produced by the motion, 
it will conduce to brevity if we take v to be a velocity parallel to one of 
the axes of coordinates, say the z-axis. We shall also use the notation 


Boel e=(1-f)-1-# 


The characteristic equation for the convection potential ® is then 
020 | 
2M — 2 4 2 
V p 72 TpK*, 


and this has to be solved subject to the condition that ® is constant over 
each conductor of the system: as the change in the form of the equation 
arising from the motion depends on f?, the differences thereby introduced 
will all be of the second order of small quantities. 


We can restore the above characteristic equation for ®, the potential of 
the electromotive force, to an isotropic form by a geometrical strain of the 
system and the surrounding space represented by 


(2, Yo> Zo) = (Kata, VE z), 


where of course x? = | — f*.* 


718. Now let us compare our moving system which we may generally 
describe as S, with the correlative system S, obtained by this transfor- 
mation and supposed at rest: we shall assume that the density py of the charge 
distribution in S, is reduced from the corresponding value in S in the ratio 
x:1 so that corresponding elements of volume contain the same total 
charges: then if dy is the electrostatic potential of these charges on S, 


Vo Po = — 4mPo 
is the characteristic equation satisfied by ¢, in this system. The general 
type of solution of this equation is, as we had it before, 
Po at ee 
: To 
* This transformation was suggested by Thomson and Heaviside. 


b] 


: 
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the integral being taken over the entire field and 7, denoting the distance 
of the element dv, from the point in the field at which the function is calculated. 


Now the potential ® in the moving system satisfies the equation 


V.°® = — 4rrk*p = — 4irkpy, 


so that O = kdby = wc [P0, 
0 
and since pdv = podry 
1 
and Rie ee (x — xp)* + (y — yp)? + (2 — 2p)?, 


(xp, Yp, 2p) denoting the coordinates of the point at which © is calculated, 
and («, y, z) the coordinates of the position of dv, we may write 

pale 

ane 


d= «| 


and this is the general type of solution for the convection potential in any 
moving system of the type under consideration. 


719. Again comparing the components of the electrostatic force 


Ky eh Véo; 
in S, with the corresponding components of the electromotive force 
F=— VO, 
in S we see that 
Ae NEY ay 
Fe= Bie aOR EK, 
ovnt? Che, 2 
(Fy, F)=— (gg) O=— «(50> 5) bo 
oes [Ey ,> E,,]- 


Thus the forces on corresponding elements of charge in the two systems 
are equal as regards their components in the direction of motion, but the 
components in any direction at right angles to this direction are smaller in 
the moving system in the ratio x: 1. 


Thus if we have solved the electrostatic problem for any system S, at 
rest, i.e. if we have determined the equilibrium distribution of electricity on 
the conductors in the system under the influence of the rigid charge distribu- 
tion, then we can immediately deduce the solution for the equilibrium 
distribution of electricity on the conductors in a uniformly moving system 
S obtained from S, by a uniform contraction in the direction of the motion 
in the ratio «: 1. 


720. Suppose, for example, that the system Sy is represented by a uniform 
distribution of electricity of total amount Q, throughout the thin homoeoidal 
ellipsoidal shell between two similar and similarly situated concentric ellipsoids 
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and that there are no other bodies in the system. If ao, %,5 4%, are the 


axes of the mean ellipsoid on which this shell lies then we know from the 
investigation of the second chapter that the appropriate form of the electro- 
static potential d) has the constant value 


DX P dt 
2 J 0V (ag,? + t) (9,2 + #) (ao,? + t) 
throughout the interior of the ellipsoid, whilst at external points the value is 
2, di 
2} Wao? + 8) (do? + 0) (ay? + 8)” 
_ where Q, is the total charge on the ellipsoid and in the last expression A is 
the positive root of the cubic equation 


2 y? a2 

Ay,” + t ai Ao,” + t oe Ag” ate t — 

Moreover we have seen also that, since the potential dy is constant throughout 
the interior of the ellipsoid, the distribution of charge thus specified is identical 
in the limit with the surface distribution of charge of the same total amount 


on the same ellipsoid when composed of conducting material. 


Be 


Now by uniformly contracting this ellipsoid and its space in the ratio 
« parallel to any definite line we obtain another ellipsoid with semi-axes 
(@,, @, a3). Lt this new ellipsoid is moved parallel to the chosen line with 
the velocity appropriate to the ratio « the original statical system and its 
field will exactly correspond in the manner just defined to the system it 
defines; on it the convection potential will therefore take the constant value 
el KQ if dt 
2/0 V (ao, + t) (@o,? + t) (a,” + t) 


whilst at external points its value is 


KY fr — dt 
2 Ix V(do,? + 8) (og? +t) (Gog? + 0) 
r being the positive root of the equation 
~ 3 Yo. Fe Pela ee l 
Ay +t ar +t ay +t 
The equilibrium distribution of electricity on a moving conductor is 
characterised by the fact that the electromotive force in its interior vanishes, 
i.e. the convection potential ® is constant there. Thus the distribution on 
the moving ellipsoid obtained by contraction of the static distribution on 
the conducting ellipsoid in S, is identical with the distribution which would 
hold if the moving ellipsoid were conducting. But when it is remembered 
that the electric distribution in S, is the limit of a uniform distribution 
between two concentric, similar and similarly situated ellipsoids and that in 
the process of uniform contraction these ellipsoids remain concentric similar 


Le 
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and similarly situated, it follows that the new distribution of charge on the 
moving ellipsoid (a1, a, a3) would be exactly the same as if it were in 
equilibrium. Thus the distribution of charge on a conducting ellipsoid is 
‘not disturbed by imparting a untform translatory motion to it*. 


Two particular cases of this general theorem have assumed special import- 
ance on account of the applications which have been made of them to 
illustrate the properties of a moving electron, which is nothing more nor less 
than a charged particle. 


"7214. In the first case the conductor in motion is assumed to be spherical 
in form, say of radius af. The conductor in the correlative static.system will 


then be a prolate spheroid with axes (=, a, a), if the motion is along the 


direction of the z-axis. The appropriate form of the convection potential 
can then be written in the form 


(c.2) 


KY dt 
D — ne ete ane + 
‘ (a? + ft) 2 +t 
where A is the positive root of the quadratic 
2 2 2 ! 
(Gt) 
and reduces to the constant value 
aa KQ [* dt 


2 a 
ee at aa! 


on the surface of the sphere. 


The integrals in these cases can be directly evaluated by the substitution 


2 a” 
Ties enor 
K 


so that it becomes 


© = KQ = : 
pe et oes kg e 
A kK? 
KQ) Va2 + Ae tavl — 2 


— —————— O = =, 
2aV1 — KP Be Ay ae kee ee 


* Mr H.S. Jones has suggested to me a modification of this proof. If it is assumed that the 
distribution on the conducting ellipsoid in motion which gives zero force inside it is the equilibrium 
one, we can argue exactly as in the statical case that the surface density varies as the central 
perpendicular on the tangent plane at the point, since we have shown that the electric force 
due to any moving point charge is radial and, for any given direction, varies inversely as the radius 
squared, Thus since o « p and the total charge is unaltered, the distribution must remain 
unaffected by the motion. 


+ M. Abraham, Ann. d. Phys. (tv.) x. p. 105 (1903). 
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which reduces to the value 


ety ge pera ee 
OG tAbe ke oo Pay et. 
_Q i ie-Srpe lo a +8 


RO ae ea i RORY 
on the surface of the sphere. The full details of the field cin now be deter- 
mined: the charge on the sphere is uniformly distributed over the surface. 


722. In the second case* the moving surface is an oblate spheroid 
of axes (ax, a, a) 


the first being in the direction of motion. The surface in the correlative 
static system which has axes 

joe 

—, 4 a), 

\K 


is therefore a sphere of radius a. In this case the electrostatic potential dy is 
se ae 
Po G7 ee ? 
v Af + y+ 2 
so that the convection potential © is 


v2 Kg 
ar ame + 2 (y2 + 22)’ 
which reduces to the constant value 
» a8 
a 
on the surface of the moving conductor of which the equation is 
e+ Ke (y? = 27) =a. 

The field i in the moving system is of a much simpler character than that 
of the previous example and we may therefore examine it in more detail 
with a view to illustrating some of the general features of these convection 
fields. The electromotive force F at any point in the field has components 

; ae ae 9 
F,, F,, F.-— (55> 5a =) ® 
Bees g 1X, KY, KZ}, 
fa? + x2 (y? + 22)} , : 
the electric force at the same point, which in the most Senate case of transla- 
tion along the axis Ox has components 


My Hon dee \ 
(E,, E,, E,) = (F., ye? a)? 
is therefore given by 
2 
Bell 0, 


fa? + 2 (y? + 22}! 
* Of, Lorentz, The Theory of Electrons, p. 210. This is also the solution for a point charge. 
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The magnetic force in the field, given generally by the relation 


bak, 


C 


H = 


has therefore the components 


Get tt he EL aan vale (IE. 5 9f 
; (o8 ae K2 (y? aS Ze 


723. The formulae thus obtained for the electric and magnetic force 
vectors in the field are considerably simplified by a simple transformation in 
which account is taken of the fact that the conditions in the field at any point 
have really originated from the motion of the sphere not at the instant at 
which they are examined but at a previous effective instant and that they 
have been propagated out with the velocity c from the position of the sphere 
at this instant. We now choose as the origin of a spherical polar coordinate 
system the centre O (see figure) of the sphere in its effective position for the 


— — 


— —= = on o 


> 
! 
-~——w— aero 
Pra Be nr 


—_ 
™~™ 
= 


Fig. 102 


special point P of the field at which the conditions are investigated: the 
polar axis is taken along the direction of the motion: then if OP =r and 
if A is the actual position of the centre of the sphere at the instant ¢ (and 
this is the origin of the rectangular coordinate system), then 


OA= Br; 
and thus a2 = (1 cos 6 — Br)?2, 
y? + 22 = 7? gin? 0. 
Thus e® + K (y? + 2?) = 72 — 2Br cos 6 + Br? cos? 0 


= 7*'(1 — 6 cos 6)?; 
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and thus the electric force has the components 
K2 
(OE eS — B cos 65 {cos 6 — B, sin @ cos¢, sin @ sin ¢}, 

whilst the ence x the magnetic force are 

— «*BQ sin @ 

2(1 — B cos 6)3 (0, sing, — cos¢). 
The electric force at any point has therefore a radial component from the 
effective centre of the sphere of amount 


the remaining part of it being a te ie component in the meridian plane of 
amount : 
Q (1 — B?) 8 sin 0 
r2 (1 — B cos @)8 
parallel to the line of motion. 
The magnetic force is in circles round the direction of the motion and at 

any position (r, 6) its intensity is 

OD ae 810.0 

3 “(1 — B.cos 0)8 


which is equal to the latter component of the electric force*. 


724, The dynamics of moving electrified systems. In the previous para- 
graph we have discussed the character of the field in the neighbourhood of 
an electrical system moving with uniform velocity along a straight line. It is 
of course assumed that the system thus discussed has been in motion in the 
manner specified for a sufficiently long time previous to the instant at which 
it is examined : the conditions implied in this restriction will be fairly obvious 
when reference is made to the discussions of chapter x11 where the mode 
of establishment of such steady fields is reviewed in detail. It was there 
seen that in the process of setting up the uniform motion, say from rest, 
a shell of disturbance is sent out into the surrounding electrostatic field : 
this shell travels out and away from the system with the velocity c of radiation 
leaving behind it the new steady field associated with the charges in motion 
and in which the field vectors are expressed by functions of position decreasing 
rapidly (like 1/r?) as the point is taken more and more distant from the charges 
themselves. Thus if the shell of disturbance has got to such a distance from 
the system that the field vectors in the uniform field are negligibly small we 
may regard the effective conditions for the uniform motion as practically 
established, and we have then no further concern with the expanding 
radiation field in which the energy has attained a constant value. 

* These formulae are due to pnaa Phil. Mag. 27 (1889), p. 382; Electrician, Dec. 7, 
1888, p. 148. 
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The practical aspect of the results thus obtained lies, of course, in their 
application to the explanation of the observed mechanical relations of such 
moving systems of charges and it is with these explanations that we shall 
now concern ourselves. The considerations of the present paragraph will be 
confined mainly to the translatory motion of such rigid electrical systems as 
have been examined in the previous paragraph. 


725. Inthe previous chapter we showed quite generally that the resultant 
force of electrodynamic origin on any material system contained within any 
closed surface f can be separated into two parts, the first of which can be 
represented simply as a stress across the surface f which per unit area is of 
intensity proportional to the square of the field vectors, whilst the second 
turns out to be expressible as the result of a distribution of bodily forces 
throughout the interior field of intensity (vectorial) per unit volume 


1d 
ire dt EM: 

This conclusion takes a remarkable form if the system under consideration 
is of finite dimensions and if the surface fis then extended indefinitely. For 
then the field vectors at points of the surface are so small that the first part 
of the total forcive just specified may be neglected. We conclude then that 
the total force on the whole system in this case can be represented as a 
wrench which when reduced to the origin of the rectangular coordinates as 
base point is specified by the linear and angular components, F and G@ 
_ respectively, where 


ba 
satel 
Tinos Agee’ 
1 d 
and G=— ted, fle. di BH) | dv 
Sipe 
= + [M, . v}, 
wherein M, = a5 | [EH] dv 
ae N. =; |[r. HE. Hl] do, 


all integrals being extended throughout the entire field: r denotes the vector 
coordinate of position of a point whose components are (a, y, 2). 


The forcive exerted by and through the aether on any electrical system 
without induced or intrinsic magnetisation is therefore equal and opposite 
to the change per unit time of the quantity which we have tentatively defined 
above as the electromagnetic momentum in the aethereal field of the system. 
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726. If the motion of the charges in the system is one of uniform trans- 
lation in a fixed direction the field will, as we have just seen, be carried 
on with the system in a steady configuration. The total electromagnetic 
momentum in it will therefore be constant. The linear component of the 
reacting electromagnetic force in the system would then be zero but there 
will be a couple unless the field is symmetrical about the direction of motion. 


In the more general case however whenever the motion of the system is 
accelerated there will arise a reaction on account of its charges specified as 
a wrench with linear and angular components 


Siti peat [M . v]. 
There will of course in the general case be a reaction force to the acceleration 
of the motion of the system on account of its material momentum and this 
will be a wrench with linear and angular components 
dM, -AaN, 
mo rac emer 
- Thus to maintain the accelerated motion external action of some kind is 
necessary ; if the external force system reduces to the same base as a wrench 


+ [N,v]. 


with components : F,, G, 
then we shall have 
pd dM, is. d (M, ra M,) 
ine eras Eee ee 
wD a d 
G@ +G@=—7° + [v. Ny], Go = 7, (No + Ne) + [v, Ny + Nz]. 


From this point of view it would appear that the idea of an electromagnetic 
momentum is just as legitimate a conception as that of ordinary material 
momentum; in any case, of course, the conception, legitimate or not, provides 
a convenient mode of expressing a definite fact of theory. 


727. In the practical application of these principles it is first necessary 
to determine the vectors M, and N, for the system under consideration, and 
this requires a knowledge of the complete electromagnetic field of the moving 
charges. Now we have already examined the details of the mode of generation 
and propagation of such electromagnetic fields: we saw that the conditions 
at any point of the field at a definite instant were made up by superposition 
of disturbances from all the separate electrons in the system, emitted at the 
appropriate effective previous time and place for each of them and transmitted 
‘thence with the velocity of radiation. The definition of the field at any 
instant in the most general case is therefore tremendously complicated and 
it is only in a very few restricted cases that it has been accomplished. But 
for the majority of the applications we shall have to make of these principles, 
such generality of procedure, however desirable it might be from the theoretical 
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point of view, is not at all necessary. In fact it will be seen by reference 
back to the analysis of the previous chapter that the effective conditions in 
the field for the determination of the force on the system of electrodynamic 
origin are in reality merely the conditions which hold in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the charges in the system. Thus if the system of charges 
is of finite extent and the changes in its motion are not too rapid the conditions 
in the field throughout the extent of the field covering the charge distribution 
will at any instant be practically the same as those which exist in a system 
moving uniformly with the instantaneous configuration and velocity of the 
given system. Now the new conditions in the field are smoothed out with 
the velocity c of radiation so that the condition here implied is that the 
relative configuration and motion of the system must not change appreciably 
in the time taken by radiation to cross the system, so that the effective field 
is at each instant smoothed out to the type appropriate to the motions of 
the charges before these aré appreciably altered. We shall of course in our 
calculations assume that the uniform field extends to an indefinite distance 
beyond the system so that we can avail ourselves of the separation of the 
-‘forcive mentioned above. This procedure is legitimate because, since the 
force is in reality defined by the conditions of the field in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the system, the type of field to which this local field 
continues is irrelevant and may for the purposes of the detailed calculations 
be taken to be the simple uniform field of the instantaneous motion. 


This is the essence of an equilibrium theory and it restricts our analysis 
to application only in the cases of so-called quasi-stationary motion. The 
importance in a dynamical theory of the restriction thus implied lies in the 
fact that the effective conditions in the field are then determined solely by 
the instantaneous configuration and motion of the charge system giving rise 
to it, so that instead of having to include in the analysis, in addition to the 
finite number of the coordinates of the charge system, an infinite number of 
coordinates to specify the conditions in the aethereal medium surrounding 
it,, we have only to reckon with the former by themselves. 


There is a mechanical analogy in the theory of the motion of a solid 
body through an ordinary elastic medium such as the air. If the motion 
of the solid is slow enough the conditions of the elastic medium adjust 
themselves at each instant to the state of motion then existing, and an 
equilibrium theory applies just as if the medium were incompressible. But 
in the other extreme case of rapid motion with large accelerations the whole 
of the circumstances in the surrounding medium are complicated by the 
continual generation of waves of compression starting out from the solid. 
In this case the resistance to the motion of the solid is practically all due 
to the elastic resistance of the surrounding medium to the setting up of waves 
in it. 


dl 
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728. Thus in the calculation of the quantities involved we may assume 
that at each instant the field is of the steady type appropriate to that in- 
stantaneous motion and position investigated in the previous paragraph; 
but in this case the motive forces of electromagnetic origin on the elements 
of charge in the system have a potential ®, just as the ordinary static forces 
in electrostatics. We may therefore conclude as .in the electrostatic theory 
that the mechanical forces of electrodynamic origin acting on the material 
bodies of the system carrying charges have a potential which in the general 
case is expressed by the integral 


“ } |©pde, 


taken throughout the field, but which in simpler cases will reduce to the 
forms already discussed at length in the electrostatic theory. From another 
aspect this quantity may be regarded as potential energy stored up in the 
system; but itis to be noticed that it also includes a part, due to the magnetic 
field which we have previously classed as kinetic energy and which therefore 
when reckoned as potential energy must have its sign changed : it is easy to 
verify this in the particular case of a charged conductor moving uniformly 
in a straight line such as discussed in the previous paragraph : for in that 
case the magnetic or kinetic energy of the system is 


H2dv 
ae } oe 
l 


‘so that if the motion is along the z-axis 
pe dv (E,? + E,? 
T= | v ( y + ty, ie 
whilst the ordinary potential or electric energy of elastic strain in the aether 
is 3 
ag (Fe (E,? + E,? + E,), 
so that 


W=U-T=-— fe (E,? + «°E,? + «?E,’) 


ie 2 
ar 
1 


oa (e?F 2 + F,? + F,’) 
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and this is easily transformed in the usual manner by Green’s theorem and 
gives 
an i 7D OD oO 
W=U-T=— | (eat ae t oa) 


yay | Opdv 
as above*. 


It must of course be remembered that this is not necessarily all the energy 
‘that is in the field, but it represents the variable part in the present case. 
The motion itself when under examination is of course of the quasi-stationary 
type so that the radiation field and the energies associated with it are 
negligible: but the motion must have been started by a non-stationary 
impulse in some remote past time and in this process a circular shell of 
disturbance of the wave motion type is sent out into. the field and the energy 
in this part which however tends to a constant value is not necessarily 
negligible. But the more -distant the time of generation, the farther is 
this wave shell away from the system and the nearer does the field inside 
it approximate to the actual field belonging to the quasi-stationary motion 
which the analysis maps out. 


729. The above deduction of the form of W shows that the function 
L=—W 

also serves as a sort of Lagrangian function. The fact that the force function 
and Lagrangian function with the sign changed agree in the cases of quasi- 
stationary motion is not necessarily confined to the present problem: in 
fact the general equations of motion of any system are of the type 
CP FOLN CGE tre ese 
ai (59) ~ 30 = 
and if the changes in the motion only take place very slowly, if the accelera- 
tions, that is, are small this equation practically reduces to 


aL _ aw 
ie Mody 
so that W=—-L, 


except perhaps for a constant. 


This interpretation of the force function as a Lagrangian function has 
another significance: in fact we see from the form given for L, viz. 


L =~ = [2 + «8 (By? + B2)} do, 
Sar , | 


ido OE, OE, OE 
=p [P+ BY) [PB ae +8 (By ot + Boe). 
| 28 trl ® OB pt OB 
15h @, ie Schworzachita, Zwei Formen des Prinzips der kleinsten Aktion in der Elektronentheorie, 
Gott. Nachr. (math. phys. K1.), 1903, p. 125. \ 


that 
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Now the former of the integrals on the right is 


dv 
- |2 GH, - E.H,) 


= fle 
the second is on the other hand equal to zero for it is 


= (x ) o oE, ce OE, 
— ( *) dv, 


du OB * By OB T de ° Op 

and this transforms in the usual bed oft Green’s theorem and becomes 
1 
at - [os 28 (div E) dv 
= [053 ~5 dv = 0. 
| dress f 

It follows therefore that. ap = cM, , 

‘ _ly 
or since p= =2 

ob  10b 


AV cop. os © 
and this relation again exhibits the analogy between the so-called electro- 
magnetic momentum of the system and an ordinary momentum in dynamical 
theory: it also provides us with the simplest means of calculating M,. 

It is important to notice either as a deduction from this last equation or 
as a consequence of the particular type of field determined that the vector 
of linear momentum of a rigid system of charges moving in a straight line 
is directed entirely along that line: there is no tendency to motion across the 
direction of translation. 


730. Next let us turn to another fundamental aspect of these matters. 
In ordinary dynamical theories the existence of momentum implies the 
presence of a material mass moving with a velocity. Now we have seen that 
for instance an electrostatic system in uniform motion in a straight line would 
possess something akin to momentum, viz. what we have called electro- 
magnetic momentum, in the direction of its motion, even if its material 
mass were negligibly small. Thus if we are prepared to adopt the analogy 
between electromagnetic and material momentum it appears as, at least 
convenient to extend the analogy still farther and to say that the existence 
of electromagnetic momentum implies also an electromagnetic mass moving 
with a velocity. All that it is intended to imply in such a statement is that 
an electrical system possesses a certain amount of inertia on account of the 
field and charges in it, just as if it had an additional mass of ordinary type : 
the inertia offered by this additional mass of the system to accelerated motion 

L. 4] 
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exactly accounts for the reaction which according to our theories arises from 
the electromagnetic field surrounding the system. 


We can put this point in another way. The equations of linear translation 
of an electrical system were obtained in the form 


d 
F = + (M, + M,), 


F being the applied force vector: uow suppose that the motion is of the 
quasi-stationary type so that both M, and M, are functions of geometrical 
configuration and velocities only, and are both parallel to the direction of 
the velocity v of the system. If then we use R for the radius of curvature 
of the path of the system, and R, a unit vector along R then 

ies div}  |M,+M,| R,|v/? 
d\v (M, + M.) Dyer . erg eet 
and now we recognise the ordinary definition’ of inertia mass in dynamics 
on the basis of Newton’s second law of motion. Thus even if M,, the material 
mass of the body is zero there will still be an apparent mass of electrodynamic 
origin which for accelerations in the direction of the line of motion is of 
amount . 


F — + 


d\M, _1d|M,|_ 1 @L 
C 


d|v| dBc? dp?’ 
eae M,) 1|M,|_ 114dZ 
while it is i arc =  B dp’ 


for accelerations perpendicular to the direction of motion. 

Thus the quasi-stationary motion of an electromagnetic system is effectively 
modified on account of the charges on it just as if it possessed additional 
mass of an amount however depending on the Peete direction of its main 
velocity and its acceleration. 


731. These results may be further illustrated by application to the two 
special cases examined in the previous paragraph. When the moving system 
consists solely of a uniformly charged sphere the convection potential assumes 
the constant value 


_Q1-f 1+8 
Om oa B log Reais 
on the surface of the sphere: the force function or, if we prefer it, the 
Lagrangian function of the motion with the sign changed is therefore 
| jae eas Se pa dea 
1 = = 
5 | pde L kee log i= - 


Thus we have M, = - 3 


re eee | 
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and then the longitudinal and transverse masses turn out to be* 


hie) tee Bi a log el 


. Jac? * B? \1 Bp °1—B8)’ 
@ if | 1+, 148 


lv 


These masses, functions of the velocity, increase indefinitely as B = x. 


is increased and become infinite for B = 1, 1.e. when the velocity of the electron 
attains the velocity of light. This means of course that such a velocity 
would never be attained. They have the common lhmit 


when f is small. 


732. In the second case the moving system is. of variable dimensions, 
having the form of an oblate spheroid with axes (xa, a, a) when the motion 
is with velocity v, where 


2 
K2= 1] —'—,- = 1 — B?. 
In this case the convection potential assumes the constant value 
_*Q_ (1 _ ga’ 
m=“ =(1- pas 


on the surface of the body where the charge is confined: and thus now — 


Ky? 
pase 


It follows therefore, just as above, that 
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which again become infinite as the te approaches that of light, starting 
from the same limit 
(i mate 
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733. The great interest in these results lies in their application to the 
explanation of the properties of the electron. It is impossible to charge an 
ordinary piece of matter with sufficient electricity to produce an electro- 
magnetic inertia at all comparable with its ordinary inertia; but an electron 
* Abraham, Ann. d. Phys. 10 (1903), p. 105, Die Theorie der Hlektrizitat, 11. p. 181. 


+ Lorentz, Theory of Electrons, p. 210. 
41—2 
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carries a charge which is so enormous, compared with its mass, that its 
electromagnetic inertia is far greater than its material inertia if it has any. 
Again pieces of matter even so small as the individual molecules are much 
too cumbersome to get up a speed comparable with that of light, whereas the 
electrons are often found under natural circumstances travelling with such 
speeds, so that they should exhibit the additional characteristic of the electro- 
magnetic mass in increasing with the speed. Some time after Thomson’s 
determination of the ratio of the charge to the mass, Kaufmann* proceeded 
by the same method to determine the functional form of this ratio in terms 
of the velocity, with a view to testing the effectiveness of the theoretical 
formulae. He worked with the negative electrons which are thrown off as 
the 6-rays from radium with velocities ranging up to ‘95 c. Now it was found 
that while the velocity increases from about ‘5c. to the higher value the 
corresponding value of e/m considerably diminishes, and exactly in the way 
that we might expect if the charge remains constant and the mass increases 
according to the theoretical formulae. The first experiments were unable to 
distinguish between the two types of formulae given, the first by Abraham 
and the second by Lorentz, but later and more exact methods tend to the 
view that the simpler functional forms given by Lorentz’s method are the 
more exact of the two. 


The conclusion to be drawn from these facts is that at all events the 
electromagnetic mass of an electron has an appreciable influence; but the 
experiments went farther, the type of function obtained pointed to the 
conclusion that the electromagnetic mass greatly preponderates over any 
material mass that the electrons may have. Indeed Kaufmann’s numbers 
show no trace of an influence of the material mass at all, his ratio of the 
effective masses for two different velocities agreeing within the limits. of 
experimental error with the theoretical ratio of the electromagnetic masses 
themselves. 


734. If the material mass of an electron is inappreciable under all 
circumstances it may be treated as absolutely zero. It is no use talking of 
something that cannot be traced. On such a view the electron consists merely 
of an element of negative electricity. 


Of course by the negation of a material mass, the electron loses much of 
its substantiality because our theory has been interpreted entirely in terms 
of charged matter and, the ordinary mechanical relations of such matter. 
In speaking therefore of the electron as having no material mass, we must 
nevertheless leave it sufficient substantiality to enable us to speak of forces 
acting onit. In terms of a pure aether theory we might say that the electron, 
which is necessarily a centre of an electric field of strain in the aether, is 


* Gétt. Nachr. 1 (1901), 5 (1902), 3 (1908); Phys. Zeitschr. 1902, p. 55; Ann. d. Phys. 19 
(1906), p. 487. 
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nothing more nor less than the centre or nucleus of the strain thus depicted, 
a knot, so to speak, which can however move freely from one point of the 
medium to another. This point of view has been advocated by Larmor and 
it has many points in its favour on account of the simplicity it introduces 
into the subject. 


It is natural to enquire whether there is similarly no material mass for 
the elements of positive electricity. Unfortunately no decisive answer is yet 
possible to this question, but the view is now generally held that not only is 
there no.material mass in the ordinary sense of the word in the positive 
particles, but that the material mass of any ordinary piece of matter is nothing 
but the inertia mass of the electric charges involved init*. This is the ‘ electro- 
magnetic theory of matter’ and although it is not possible for us to enter 
here into any further details, it must be admitted that the evidence of both 
the experimental and theoretical researches of the last 10 years is gradually 
tending to confirm the substantiality of the view. 


735. Optical phenomena in moving media. We now leave these in- 
teresting questions concerning moving charges to turn to another aspect of 
electrodynamic theory of moving systems in general. We have so far merely 
treated of steady electromagnetic fields convected with a system of bodies 
having a motion of translation, but it is equally important to consider the 
other extreme case of the propagation of very rapid electromagnetic dis- 
turbances across the field between such moving systems. The practical 
aspect of these considerations lies in their application to the explanation of 
the optical phenomena in. systems having a motion of translation, as for 
instance all terrestrial bodies have by the annual motion of the earth. 


We consider in the first place the propagation of electric waves across a 
dielectric medium, which is moving with uniform velocity v parallel to a 
definite direction which we shall take to be the z-axis of a system of rectangular 
coordinates. According to’ the general scheme of equations formulated 
above we have the electromotive force expressed in terms of the vector and 
scalar potentials and the magnetic induction by the relation 


1dA 1 
F = a — grad p + ~ [vB], . 
where B= curl A, 


and if C is the total current of Maxwell’s theory 


“ab = curl H, 
C 
Aar 
and B= H + —- [Pv], 


* Of, Larmor, Phil. Trans. A, 186 (1895), p. 697. Cf. also Aether and Matter. 
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if there are no magnetic substances about; P is the dielectric polarisation : 


thus * 


VA = — ie — 47 cur] [Pv]. 


These equations are satisfied by the propagation of a train of transverse 
waves along the z-axis, in which F,, H,, C,, A, are all null, while ¢ is a 
function of y, z. 
Thus for such a wave train 
[vB] = [v [VA] 
= V(Av)— (vV)A 


ees 
; Chy 
and thus 
ie 0 Od 
By savage: Poe) Pista y? 
| 1/d 0 Od 
B= 5 (G+ ° ta) Boe 
Now since div A= 0 any theory that makes 
div F = 0, 


will also make V?¢é = 0, that is, will make ¢ merely the static potential of 
the electric charges in the field. We shall then have 


5 (5 +9 =) {C+ c curl [Pv]}, 


x 
and the remainder of the analysis depends on the relation between © and F. 


736. Now we have seen that the total current C is composed of two 
parts: the first, an aethereal part, of density 


1 dE 
Aor dt’ 
which is not convected, presumably because the aether does not participate 
in the motion of the matter; the second part depends on the material 
polarisation and is measured by its time rate of change 
oP 
Ota 
Again curl [Pv] = (vV) P— v(VP) | 
_ and as far as concerns the two components under consideration this is the 
same as 
ye 
Ox 
whilst Po enn, 


* We are using Maxwell’s instantaneous vector potential. 
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where « = 1 + 4c’ is the dielectric constant of the medium*. Thus 


1 dE —l/oa 
C + curl [Py] = 7-4 + (Stn) F. 


Now putting ¢ null for purely transverse waves, which will be found to cause 
no discrepancy, we have 


1dA 
er tbo dt 
and thus keeping A as the more convenient independent variable 


1 [ 0? 7) ovr 


If the period of the waves propagated is a all the functions may be taken 


to depend on the time and position coordinates by the factor 
ip (ct—2) ; 


where c’ is the velocity of propagation; substituting this form we find that 
ce? = c'2 + (e — 1) (c’ — v)?, 


whence since v/c’ is very small we have approximately 


=F (t4(-))9) 
~S+(-)e 


Thus the velocity of propagation of radiation in the moving medium is 
increased from its value in the same medium at rest by the amount 


(1 - =)». 


This result was formulated by Fresnel} long before the electromagnetic theory 
had been formulated, and it has been experimentally verified first by Fizeau 
but much more accurately by Michelson and Morleyt in connection with the 
propagation of light in flowing water. In the experiments water was made 
to flow in opposite directions through two parallel tubes placed side by side 
and closed at both ends by glass plates: the two interfering beams of light 
were passed through the tubes in such a manner that throughout their course 
one went with the water and the other against it. 


These experiments provide the most decisive, as well as the most accurate 
test of Fresnel’s hypothesis of a stagnant aether, on which the above theory 
has been based, and they definitely exclude the more complicated hypothesis 


* It is to be understood that the constant here involved is that appropriate to rapidly 
alternating fields and is a function of the frequency of alternation. 

+ Paris 0. RB. 33 (1851), p. 349; Ann. d. Phys. (1853), p. 377. 

t Amer. Jour. of Sc. 31 (1885). 
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advanced by Stokes. This is easily seen because if the motion of a piece of 

matter through the aether drags that medium with it, all that is contained 

in the flowing column of water in the experiments will share the translatory 

motion of flow: the propagation of light in the water will then go on in its 

interior in exactly the same manner as if it were at rest; so that its actual 
saa, PRS C 

velocity in space will be ( te +|- v)). 

737. A further important point is also emphasised by the result obtained 
above. It essentially involves not only the distinction between aethereal 
and material polarisation currents but also the distinction between the forces 
producing these currents, which is brought out in the general dynamical 
theory of the previous chapter. It was there shown that the force of electro- 
dynamic origin which acts on the electrons and produces the true current of 
material displacement is the electromotive force F, whereas the force which 
strains the aether and produces the aethereal displacement current is the 
‘electric force, differing from the electromotive force F by the dynamical 


part : [vB). 


The fundamental hypotheses on which the theory is based are therefore 
the only ones which are consistent with the results of experiments made 
especially with a view to testing them: we must now follow the theory 
through into some of its more important consequences in order to see whether 
it is entirely sufficient or whether it still requires modification and amplifica- 
tion. Before proceeding at once to the optical theory it will however be 
convenient to elaborate at the present stage a few further details of a question. 
already dealt with at some length on a previous occasion. 


738. The ponderomotive force which an electromagnetic field exerts on 
any interface separating a perfectly conducting or absorbing medium from 
the surrounding free space is determined mainly in the form of a traction 
per unit area 


T— 2 ORE, + 2HH, — n, (E? + H2)}, 
TT 


n, being the unit vector along the normal to the surface. 


The resultant force exerted by the field on any such body is obtained 
by integration of this surface force over the outer surface of the body. 


Now let us find how this surface force is altered when the body moves in 
a vacuum: the above expression 1s then increased for momentum is taken 
up as a result of the motion. If v is the velocity of the typical element df 
of the surface, the momentum picked up by the body on account of the 
motion of df is then | 


V,, 
rae [EH] df. 


> 
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It follows that the pressure per unit area on the moving surface is of the 
form 


meats \EX, + HH, —) n+ BY) + ve EH. 


Aor 2 
We can transform this into a more convenient form: to do this we start 
from the identity 
v, [EH] + E, [H.v| + H, [vE] = n, (v. {[EH)), 
so that we may write 


SrT’ — 2H’E,, + 2H’H, —n iE + A? — : (v. EH)! 
where we have written E’ and H’ for the vectors 
i 
E’=E + ~ [vH], H’ H+ -(E. vj. 


We may notice also that 


(EE’)=E?—~ (v. (EH), (HH’) = H*— “(v. (EH), 
ak alt n 


ara v= 7 (WE, + HH, ~ 3 (HE) + (HH)! 


Aa 2 
is the general expression for the electromagnetic surface force on a moving 
surface. ? 


739. If the problem concerns the pressure of radiation on a perfectly 
absorbing surface in motion, then E, H are simply the vectors of the field of 
the incident radiation, there being no reflexion. But with a moving mirror 
things are different; here the reflexion takes place so that at all points of 
the surface the tangential components of the electromotive force (E’) and 
the normal components of magnetic induction (H and therefore also of the 
vector H’) must vanish*. Thus at the surface 

H,, = 0, [nE’] 7 0, 
so that 0 = [{E. [E’n]] = HE, — n (EE), 
so that we have now 


/ 1 , / 
T= 5 n, (EE — HH) 


_ ty VP ae 2 
= 51 (E? — HP). 


Each of these two last formulae determine the surface forces exerted by 
the electromagnetic field on the moving mirror. Since n, is a unit vector 
parallel to the normal to the surface T’ is always perpendicular to this surface. 
The radiation pressure gives no tangential forces on the perfectly reflecting 
surface. 


* Provided of course the substance of the mirror is perfectly reflecting, so that there is 
no penetration. 
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740. Now let us return to our purely optical considerations in moving 
media. 


The fundamental conception of optical science is the relation between the 
direction of the ray and that in which the radiant waves are travelling. 
When the material medium is at rest in the aether, the ray, or the path of 
the radiant energy, is:the same relative to the matter as to the aether. In 
the circumstances of moving matter there are however two kinds of rays to 
be distinguished, one of them being the paths of the radiant energy with 
respect to the particles of the moving matter, the other the absolute path of 
the radiant energy in the stagnant aether, or as we may say in space. As 
radiation is revealed to us wholly by its action on matter it is the former 
type of rays that is of objective importance. 

Let us suppose that a ray from a fixed source passes through a small 
opening in a screen at O* and after traversing the distance OP in the free 
aether arrives at P. An observer situated at P and the screen at O may 
be supposed to have a common velocity v. The opening O has then arrived 


Fig. 103 


_ at the new position O’ by the time that the radiation which passed through 
it at O has reached the observer at P and this observer, supposed ignorant 
of the motion, would regard O’P as the direction of the ray: this is therefore 
the direction of the relative ray and it is parallel to the direction of the relative 
velocity of the actual light and the observer 

ec = c— V. 

Bradley explained by this simple construction the aberration of the 
starlight which arises from the yearly motion of the earth: the periodic 
motion of the earth round the sun gives rise to a periodic change in the 
direction of the relative ray of light from a star and therefore also to yearly 
periodic change in the apparent position of the star. 


741. This simple definition of the relative ray can also be obtained by 
purely electromagnetic reasoning without introducing the conceptions of 
geometrical optics. 


* For example the object glass of a telescope. 


- 


740, 741] The radiation vector 651 
The absolute ray of light is determined by the Poynting vector 
C 


and it gives the flux of energy per unit area through a small surface placed 
_ perpendicular to its direction. If this surface be regarded as perfectly 
black all the energy which is thus transferred is absorbed by the surface. 


The relative flux of energy per unit area through a small surface perpen- 
dicular to the direction denoted by n and moving with the velocity v is 


_ Yn ge. 
S, — 3" (E+ BY), 


the second term arising from the fact that the energy provided in the flux 
S is partly used up in establishing the energy in the ray which gets longer 
and longer on account of the motion of the surface. Suppose now that the 
moving surface is perfectly absorbing; then we may regard the component 
of the relative ray in the direction perpendicular to this surface as defined 
by the amount of energy absorbed per unit time by the surface and trans- 
formed into heat. Now only part of the energy which reaches the surface 
is thus transformed, the remainder being used up in doing mechanical work 
as a radiation pressure on the surface: moreover the rate of working of this 
latter force per unit area is 
1 
ee “ (y . [BHI 

so that the component of the relative ray aid eset to the direction of 
the surface is determined by 


8, + 7 {E, (VE) + H, (vH) — v, (B+) +" (v. EE}, 


2, (vE) + 2H, (v. H) — v, (E? + HY) +2” 


which may be regarded as the Soheieg nny in the same pant of the vector 


ea (vE) + H(vH)—v(@?+ W) +" (v .{EH])}. 


which determines the relative ray vector. If we write 


s’=S+ 


B= E+*[v. Hy, H’ — H—![vE, 

then we see that 
[E'H’] = [EH] — — *E. [vE]] —- ae [Vv . H ye ~ ([vE] . [vH]|, 
and - ah ees Oe - — E (vE), 
[H [vH]] = vH*?— H(vH), ~ 
[[vE] . [vH]] = v([vE], H) — H ([vE] . v) 
sell | (Vv 4 [EH)), 

so that finally Ss’ = - [E’, H’], 
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which is the simplest form of the general expression of the relative ray vector : 
its component in any direction determines the amount of heat developed per 
unit time per unit area in a perfectly absorbing surface moving with the 
appropriate velocity and placed perpendicular to this direction. 


742. It remains to show that for plane waves this definition of the relative 
ray direction agrees with the elementary rule given in the earlier part of the 
paragraph. . 

Yor a plane polarised wave train the absolute vector velocity ¢ of propaga- 
tion, and the vectors of electric and magnetic force intensities are mutually 
‘perpendicular to one another: and since the intensities of these forces are 

equal to one.another we have | 


H=_[ce.E], B= (Ho). 


C 
Thus E! = “(Hcl H’ =“ [c'E], 
pee ORL ’ ; 
SO aoe S =7--, He] .[e E}] 
CeCe 
ae wertert . [EH]) 
CA 
= ale .8), 


so that S’.is parallel to the relative velocity of the light to the receiving 
surface: the elementary rule for the construction of the path is therefore 
completely in accordance with the electromagnetic theory of these things. 


743. These considerations are confined to cases where the source of light 
is at rest in the aether and they therefore only apply to such problems as the 
aberration of light from fixed stars. We have next to enquire whether the 
motion of a system has anv influence on optical phenomena taking place - 
inside it. Such a question is of practical importance in considerations re- 
specting the effect of the motion of the earth on optical phenomena taking 
place on its surface. Can we determine the motion of the earth by optical 
measurements in a laboratory? Let us imagine that at the time t= 0 a 
light signal is emitted from the point O. At the instant ¢ it will have arrived 
at P, the absolute direction of its path being OP, which we can denote by 
the vector r. In the interval thus occupied by the actual radiation in 
travelling from O to P the source of light will have moved to O’ with the 
velocity v of the system to which it and the observer at P belong. The 
radius O’P in the vector sense is given by 

r = r— vi, 
and of course r= Ci 


so that r= (¢—v) =e’, f= Ts. 


- 
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Thus the observed direction of the ray is identical with the actual direction 
of the line joining the instantaneous positions of source and observer. Thus 
in a uniformly moving system the source of light is seen just where it happens 
to be at the instant. The common motion of source and observer cannot 
therefore be detected by an observation of the direction of the relative ray. 
We might however still hope to detect this motion by a measurement of the 


O 
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length of the path of the ray, for the surface through P of constant absolute 
light distances is a sphere of centre O and the point O’ from which the relative 
ray starts lies eccentric to this sphere so that given lengths r of the absolute 
light path would correspond to different lengths r’ of the relative light path 
O’P depending on its direction. Now we see from the figure as given 


¢2 = B29? + 2G rr" cos a, 
where f is used for Bu just as before so that again using x2 = 1 — f? 


ia Br’ cos di fh ya Ber’! 2 cos? pb 
K 


Ke 


If now we choose moving axes with origin at P and the z-axis in the direction 
of motion of the observer and source we can write 


pre fe 
et gr oieae nk aw aati = 


where (z’, y’, 2’) are the coordinates of O’: this relation determines the 
absolute length of the path in terms of the relative coordinates of source and 
observer. 


744, Now let us compare with this moving system a stationary system 
obtained fromit by a uniform expansion in the ratio 1:« parallel to the 
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direction of motion, i.e. the v-axis. The analytical transformation is ex- 
pressed by the relations 


giving the coordinates of the point P,’ corresponding to P’. If we use 
T) = Ly %>+ Yo* + 2%, 
then RT eta pte 
The coordinates of the absolute effective position of the source in the moving 
system relative to P are therefore connected with the coordinates of the 
relative position in the stationary system by the relations 
KLy = « — Br, Yo =¥ ay = %, 


and we have also 
K’y = 17 — Ba, 


/ z 
KL = Ly + Bro, Y= Yo @ = hye 


745. Now let us examine the question as to whether a measurement of 
the length of the relative light path by an observer moving with the system 
will enable a determination of the motion of the system to be made. The 
method is to send two.parts of the same beam along different paths and then 
unite them and determine by an interference method whether the one has 
had to traverse a longer path. Suppose that light is sent along the relative 
path O’P’ and then reflected back by a mirror to 0’. The length of the 
absolute path of the incident beam is 

hee Kelty ct pK ees 
and that of the reflected beam is 
fy Ka) a PKG 
the sum of the two being 
fy 1g = 2K 
Now draw a sphere round O’ as centre and of radius 7’. For any point P 
on this sphere the path O’PO’ would be the same if the system were at rest, 
but when it is in motion this is by no means the case. In this case the 
absolute path is determined not by the relative radius in § but by the corre- 
sponding length 7)’ in the expanded system Sp, 
ret El yg 
_ whilst 1 Ne op Toys gee 
Thus a given total relative path corresponds to different lengths of the 
absolute path. If the relative path is parallel to the direction of motion 
ive we sa 


if 


r 
so that += 2? 
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whilst if the relative path is perpendicular to the direction of motion 


2r’ 
and 1+, = et 
Thus with equal relative paths the ratio of the absolute light paths in the two 


cases is lL: xk greater in the first than in the second. The difference of the 
light paths is then Al when 


B= (1— p41 = be 


if we neglect higher powers of f. - 


746. This difference in length of the absolute light paths for a beam 
propagated over a given length in a moving system parallel and perpen- 
dicular to the motion was first noticed by Maxwell. It formed the object 
of investigation in a now famous experiment conducted by Michelson and 
Morley* with a view to determining the motion of the earth. Two pencils 
of light coming from the same source are brought to inference after traversing 
perpendicular paths of equal length, the one perpendicular to the direction 
of motion of the earth and the other parallel to it. Although the precision 
attained in the measurements was such that a difference equal to 4, of that 
expected would have been observed and measured no difference whatever 
was observed at all which was not within the very close limits of experi- 
mental error. The conclusion must therefore be drawn that no effect of the 
kind mentioned can be experimentally detected. 


Thus if we retain the view tacitly assumed throughout that the dimensions 
of a body are unaltered by imparting a uniform motion to it, the theory as 
we have expounded it is inconsistent with experience. In order however to 
surmount this difficulty it is suggested by Fitzgerald} and Lorentzt{ that we 
make the further not unnatural assumption that the dimensions of a body 
in motion are altered in such a way that its diameter parallel to the direction 
of motion are contracted in the corresponding ratio 


ie TOF ( ee 


This of course disposes of the difficulty of the Michelson-Morley experiment 
for it throws the points in the stationary system S, which correspond to 
loci of constant relative paths round O’ on to a sphere and constant relative 
paths then correspond to constant absolute paths. 


* Phil. Mag. Dec. 1887. Cf. also Morley and Miller, Phil. Mag. 9 (1905). 

+ Cf. Lodge, Phil. Trans. 184 A (1893), p. 727. 

t ‘Versuch einer Theorie der elektrischen u. optischen Erscheinungen in bewegters K6rpen,’ 
Leiden (1895). 
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747. However extraordinary this hypothesis may appear at first sight, 
it must be admitted that it is by no means gratuitous, if we assume that the 
intermolecular forces act through the mediation of the aether in a manner _ 
similar to that which we know to be the case in regard to electric and magnetic 
forces. If that isso, the translation of the matter will most likely alter the 
action between two molecules or atoms in a manner similar to that in which 
it alters the attraction or repulsion between electrically charged particles. 
As then the form and dimensions of a solid body are determined in the last 
resort solely by the intensity of the molecular forces, an alteration of the 
dimensions cannot well be left out of consideration. 


In its theoretical aspect there is thus nothing to be urged against the 
hypothesis. As regards its experimental aspect we at once notice that the 
elongation or contraction which it implies is extraordinarily minute. It 
would involve a shortening in the diameter of the earth of about 64 centi- 
metres. The only experimental arrangements in which it could come into 
evidence would be just of the type of this one of Michelson’s which first 
suggested it. 


748. Relativity. Before finally closing this work reference must be 
made to a fundamental property of the electromagnetic equations which is 
of great importance in the discussions relating to the conditions in moving 
electrical systems and which co-ordinates in one principle many of the pro- 
perties of these systems treated separately above. We shall simplify our 
discussion by assuming that the whole electrodynamic properties of matter 
can be explained on the basis of a stationary aether and electrons, and we 
sball so far substantiate these latter elements as to assume that they are 
extremely small but finite entities consisting essentially and solely of electricity 
distributed with a finite volume density throughout their small extent, 
where the fundamental equations are also presumed to hold. In this case 
the only constituents of the complete current of the theory are its purely 
aethereal part | 


1 dE 

dir dt 
and a part due to the convection of the electrons which, at any place, is of 
density pu, 


p being the density of the charge in the point of the electron passing over it. 


The equations of the theory referred to a frame of reference pects in the 
aether thus assume the form 


1dE 

curl H = — Pie fs i 47rpu 
1dH 

curl E = — weit 


with div E= 4p, div H= 0. 
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It is now at least of philosophical interest to determine how the electrical 
phenomena in such a system would behave to an observer moving uniformly 
relative to the fixed frame of reference with the velocity v, which we may, for 
simplicity, take to be parallel to the «z-axis of the fixed co-ordinate system. 
The first step naturally will be to take a set of axes moving with the observer, 
but parallel to the old ones. When this is done the equations lose their 
original simplicity; but it is found that the original form can be recovered 
by a slight modification of the variables*. 

qy 


749. We write =1-——; 


2 and then put 


and then if ¢ is any function of (a, Y, z, t) 


ea ae 


og © cP ot} * Oy. dy’ dz Oz 
Op -1(°6 _ , 
att a lap ~ et) 


Thus in terms of the new variables the fundamental equations of Ampére 
assume the form 


x 0B, oH.) 4npu, OH, 0H, 


e Nol. On" Cee 1 Oem OF 

Kk (0B, 0B, | 4mpu, 0H, _ é eee oH.) 
5 ae a’) pulp Beige Coat cto 
Pee he Orde OH, 47pu, (eH, v 0H, OH, 
oe eed C Shee a ar car 


The second and third of these can be written in the form 
10E,/ _ Anpty _ OH! OH,’ 


c Ot Nee eer 
128! , dopa, _ B, , OHy 
c ot eee Veh Lees) 


where 


| v v 
BE,’ =«1|E,—° H.), B= (E, see H, ) 
mon, 2 H/ =«1(H,—"E 
Hy =« H, + ~ E, }, 2 ete wea oe 
* Cf. Lorentz, ‘Versuch einer Theorie der elektrischen u. optischen Erscheinungen,’ etc. ; 
Larmor, Aether and Matter, chaps. x and x1; Lorentz, Amsterdam Proc. (1904), p. 809; Einstein, 
Annalen d. Phys. 17 (1905). 
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These last equations are equivalent to 
By = «71 (B/+°H,'), E,-«1(B/—° Hy’) 


Hoi (a,-° BY), H = «1 ( Hy +28 s 
if now we substitute these values in the first equation and use also 
|r gh 9 ben Seed 8 Be | 


it becomes 
«1 (OE,’ Ona Sec, ao ke: ArpU is ha (UM ny ea 
ae (Gee oe =a marge tor an 
while te equation div E = 4zp 


becomes under similar circumstances 
i (Se - v OH, ) fiom (SS v OH,’ *) ap a (ee v OH,’\ )- ee, 


On me ach or Oy’ an c by’ Oz’ —c - Oz" 


Multiplying this by = and adding it to the first equation and remembering 


that pe ye: ue 
c 
1 (OE, | 47 _ OH,’ - 0H,’ 
we get aE + TP (uy — 0) = Se — SY 
? OH, , 0E,’ , OB, _ 4np UU 
and also Aa! + 3y! + a Zs (1- 2 ot) 


750. On treating Faraday’s equations in the same way we find that they 


are equivalent to 
ioHey ot eo 
eee By be 
DoHy*. ol one 
euOK Otek D7 
few, -cE,y cK 
Sore sone ycpye 

together with the conditional equation 
OH,’ _ OH,’ ok; ‘ 


Thus finally if we write 

PRU ge OS da’ 

ee Se _ vu, dt’ 

C 

' KU, dy’ 

Uu, =a a A 

. ae dt 

oe KU, dz! 

5 vu, dt’ 
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nie poe (1-8) 0g 
the original form of the equations is completely restored. 


Moreover since the determinant of the transformation is unity and the 
transformation itself is an orthogonal one we must have 


dx'dy'dz'dt’ = da dy dz dt 
so that also p’ da’ dy’ dz’ = p da dy dz 


or the charges in corresponding elements of volume in the two systems are 
the same. 


Thus if we transform any electrical system S in the manner specified above 
into another system S’ in such a way that the charges in corresponding 
volume elements in the two systems are the same, the electromagnetic equa- 
tions defining the sequence of events in the system remain unaltered, so long 
as the vectors E’, H’ in S’ correspond respectively to the vectors E, H in S. 
This mathematical law is called by Minkowski the ‘Theorem of Relativity.’* 


751. According to the transformation as a mere geometrical correspon- 
dence, the length of a line in the direction of the axis of x, measured in the 
co-ordinates (x’, y’, 2’), is greater than its length measured in the co-ordinates 
(x, y,2) in the ratiol:«. Thus the Fitzgerald-Lorentz hypothesis of the 
reduction in the dimensions of a body when it moves relatively to an observer 
is reduced by this geometrical transformation to the assumption that in the 
variables associated with it, the shape of the bodv is unaltered. 


A similar result holds as pete the time. Suppose we have a clock 
moving with the origin of the (2’, y’, 2’) system of co-ordinates: then a’ = 0 
and sox=vt. Thus if ¢,’, t,) are the times of two consecutive events as 
_ recorded on the moving clock and 4, ¢, the times for the same events as 
registered in the fixed system, then 

ete mone lee re 
We may for instance take ¢,’, ¢,’ to represent the two consecutive hour strokes 
of the clock. It is then clear from the equation above that the moving 
clock as observed from the fixed system will appear to have its periodic time 
increased in the ratio 1:«. The frequency will be decreased in the inverse 
ratio. 


752. Let ust now imagine an observer whom we shall call A and to 
whom we shall assign a fixed position in the aether, to be engaged in the study 
of the phenomena in the stationary electromagnetic system S. We shall 
suppose him to be provided with a measuring rod and a clock. By these 

y. Ci HH. Minkowski, ‘Zwei Abhandlungen iiber die Grundgleichungen der Uae ge a 


(Leipzig, 1910); the first appeared in Géttinger Nachr. (math.-phys. Kl.}, 1907. 
¢ Cf. Lorentz, Theory of Electrons, ch. v. 
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means he will be able to determine the co-ordinates (x, y,z) of any point 
and the time ¢ for any instant, and by studying the electromagnetic field 
as it manifests itself to him at different places he will be led to the intro- 
duction of the vectors E and H and the fundamental equations connecting 
them. 


Let A’ be a second observer, whose task it is to examine the phenomena 
in the system S’, and who himself also moves through the aether with the 
velocity v, without. being aware of his motion or that of the system S’. Let 
this observer also be provided with a similar measuring rod, which will how- 
ever be contracted on account of its possessing the motion v, and a clock 
working properly to his time. If this observer study the electromagnetic 
phenomena in the system S’ he will introduce the vectors HE’, H’ and find 
that they are connected by exactly the same equations as were the vectors 
used by the observer A in the stationary system. 


Thus if both A and A’ were to keep a record of their observations and the 
conclusions they draw from them, these records would, on comparison, be 
found to be identical. In other words neither observer can detect, by an 
examination of circumstances in his own system, whether he is in motion or 
at rest. : 


753. Thus far it has been the task of each observer to examine the con- 
ditions in his own system. Let us now suppose that each observer is able 
to see the system to which the other belongs and to study the phenomena 
in it. The observer A, in studving the electromagnetic field in S’ will be 
led to introduce the new variables 2’, y’,2’,t’; E’, H’, etc., and so will 
establish our rélative equations which are exactly those deduced directly 
by A’. On the other hand A’, in studying the field of S, would introduce 
new variables (x, y, z,t) defined by the reversed relations (the v to him is 
now negative) and eventually he would deduce the original equations found 
by A. 

Thus the impressions received by the two observers in examining their 
own or any other electromagnetic system would be exactly identical, so that 
in reality neither could be sure of his own or the other’s state of motion: all 
that they know is that their relativity velocity is v. We conclude that if 
the transformation mathematically defined above has any truth in fact 
then no measurements of electromagnetic conditions will ever enable anyone 
to determine whether he is in motion or not, except relatively to other bodies. 
The idea of absolute motion, frequently employed in.our discussions, thus 
proves to be immaterial to our physical theories. 


754. The conclusion just stated can hardly be avoided on purely philo- 
sophical grounds, and if it is granted as intuitive then a sufficient scientific 
reason is provided for the general validity of the transformation on which 
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it was based. In fact Einstein*, starting from the philosophical principle 
that absolute motion is physically indeterminate, derives the transformation 
by purely mathematical considerations. As a consequence of the principle 
he assumes that the velocity of propagation of light in any direction referred 
to any axes must be the same and then proceeds to determine what amount 
of arbitrariness in the space and time variables is consistent with this assump- 
tion. Ifthe changes between the variables from the fixed to a moving system 
is linear and such that a point at rest in the fixed system corresponds to.a 
point moving with a uniform velocity v parallel to the direction of the z-axis 
in the other, then we are limited to transformations of the type — 


es kh(e —at)~ y sly, 2 =te 
’ = at + By + y2+ 8. 
The analytical criterion is that the equation ’ 
dx® + dy? + dz? — edt? = 0 
must lead to the equation 
dx’? + dy’? + dz’? — c*dt'* = 0 


and it is easy to verify that the only forms of the above transformation are 
those in which 


eer ase ne Puy Oy Ol’ 


The transformation thus only differs from that adopted above by the presence 
of the arbitrary constant factor J; this can however easily be reduced to 
unity by a proper choice of units. 

A full discussion of the developments of this theory is quite beyond the 
scope of the present work. There are however several treatises} specially 
’ devoted to the subject and the reader who desires to pursue the subject is 
referred to these for further information. He will find in them much elegant 
mathematical analysis and several important applications of the fundamental 
principle to the dynamics of moving electrical systems; to radiation problems, 
aud finally also to the fundamental problem of gravitation. 


* Ann. d. Phys. 17 (1905). 
+ Cf. M. Lane, Das Relativitdisprinzip (Brunswick, 1913); E. Cunningham, The Principle 
of Relativity (Cambridge, 1914); L. Silberstein. The Theory of Relativity (London, 1914). 


FEET aN GENS 
EXAMPLES 


I. ELECTROSTATICS ; 


aed Charges 4q, — q are placed at the points A,, A, and B is the point of equilibrium. 
Prove that the line of force which passes through B meets A,A, at an angle of 60° at A, 
and at right angles at B. Find the angle at A, between A, A, and the line of force which 
leaves A, at right angles to A, A,. 


2. Two positive charges g, and g, are placed at the points A, and A, respectively. 
Show that the tangent at infinity to the line of force which starts from g, making an angle 
a with A, A, produced, makes an angle 


: 2 sin! (, /—41__ sin 2 
Utd 2 


with A,A,, and passes through B in A, A, such that 
Avb: BA, = go: 0, 


3. Point charges + qg, — qg are placed at the points A,, A,. The line of force which 
leaves A, making an angle a with A, A, meets the plane which bisects A, A, at right angles 
in P. Show that 


PAA, 
sin 5 = = V3 gin 1"! Tt 


4. The potential is given at four poutts near each other and not all in one plane. 
Obtain an approximate construction for the direction of the field in their neighbourhood. 


5. The potentials at the four corners of a small tetrahedron A,A,A,A, are dy, ho, o3, 
gd, respectively. G is the centre of gravity of masses m,, M. M3, M at A,, Ay, As, Ay 
respectively. Show that the potential at is 


MP; + Moh, + Mspz + May 


6. Charges 3q, —- g, — ¢g are placed at A,, A,, A; respectively, where A, is the middle 
point of A,A,. Draw a rough diagram of the lines of force: shew that a line of force 
which starts from A, making an angle a with A,A,> cos—1(-— 4) will not reach A, or 
A,, and show that che asymptote of the line of force for which a = cos—1(- #) is at site 
angles to A, As. 


7. If there are three electrified points A,, A,, A, in a straight line, such that A, A; = f, 


2 
A, A, = - and the charges are q, - = and ga respectively, show that there is always 


. a Spherical equipotential surface, and discuss the position of the points of equilibrium on 


the line A,A, when @=q ee ae and ier pag i a 


? 
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8. <A negative point charge — q, lies between two positive point charges gq, and qs 
on the line joining them and at distances a,, a, from them respectively. Show that, if 
the magnitudes of the charges are given by 

hio%_ Nh  onaitl<w< (2% - ay, 

Gg Ay Gy, + Ay ay — As 
there is a circle at every point of which the force vanishes. Determine the general form 
of the equi-potential surface on which this circle lies. 


9. Charges of electricity ¢,, — 2, 73 (Ys > 9) are placed in a straight line, the negative 
charge being midway between the other two. Show that, if 4q, lie between (qs ~ q3)3 
and (q53 ao 943), the number of unit tubes of force that pass from q, to qd» is 


3 (4 + Jo - Ys) + i (q32 = a5) (a3 - 29,5 + q38)?. 


- 10. Three infinite parallel wires cut a plane perpendicular to them in the angular 
points A,, A,, A; of an equilateral triangle, and have charges gq, g, — q’ per unit length 
respectively. Prove that the extreme lines of force which pass from A, to A, make at 


starting angles it aw and rae with A,A,, provided that q’ > 2¢. 

11. Draw the equi-potential surfaces when the field is that due to two small conductors 
with charges g and 4q placed at a distance 3a apart, and find the capacity of a conductor 
in the form of the equi-potential surface, whose potential is \g/a, where \< 3. 


12. If the algebraic sum of the charges on a system of conductors be positive, then 
on one at least the surface density is everywhere positive. 


1413. Two conductors carrying respectively a positive charge qg, and a negative charge 
J are introduced into the interior of a larger conductor maintained at potential @; show 
that if gq, > qg, the potential of the first conductor is greater than ¢. 


14. There are anumber of insulated conductors in given fixed positions. The capacities 
of any two of them in their given positions are C, and C,, and their mutual coefficient 
of induction is B. Prove that if these conductors be joined by a thin wire, the capacity 
of the combined conductor is Gar oy. 


15. A system of insulated conductors having been charged in any manner, charges 
are transferred from one conductor to another till they are all brought to the same potential 


g. Show that hb = Q/(s, + 259), 


where s,, Ss, are the algebraic sums of the coefficients of capacity and induction respectively 
and @ is the sum of the charges. 


16. Two Leyden jars of capacities C, C’ are placed at such a distance apart that their 
mutual induction is negligible. The outer coating of the former is connected to a distant 
charged conductor of very large capacity which maintains its potential at a constant 
value @, whilst that of the latter is earthed. A charge @ is given to the inner coating of 
the former and the knobs are then connected by a wire. Show that the total dissipation 
of energy due to the discharge is 

C” (Q + Co)? 


30 (C= 0") ~ 


17. Prove that the effect of the operation described in the last question is a decrease 
of the electrostatic energy equal to what would be the energy of the system if each of the 
original potentials were diminished by ¢. 
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18. Two equal similar condensers, each consisting of two spherical shells, radii a, 6, 
are insulated and placed at a great distance r apart. Charges q, and q, are given to the 
inner shells. If the outer surfaces are now joined by a wire, show that the loss of energy 
is approximately 


19. Four equal uncharged conductors are placed symmetrically at the corners of 
a regular tetrahedron, arid are touched in turn by a moving spherical conductor at the 
points nearest to the centre of the tetrahedron, receiving charges q,, q2, 73, da. Show 
that the charges are in geometrical progression. 

Replace the word ‘tetrahedron’ by ‘square’ and prove that 


(1 — Yo) (9193 — Go”) = G1 (929s — 9194): 


20. Show that if the distance x between two conductors is so great compared with 


the linear dimensions of either, that the square of the ratio of these linear dimensions to 
YW 


a may be neglected, then the coefficient of induction between them is - — , where C, C’ 


are the capacities of the conductors when isolated. 


21. Prove (i) that if a conductor, insulated in free space and raised to unit potential, 
produce at any external point P a potential denoted by (P), then a unit charge placed 
at P in the presence of this conductor uninsulated will induce on it a charge — (P); 


(ii) that if the potential at a point @ due to the induced charge be denoted by (P, Q), 
then (P, Q) is a symmetrical function of the positions of P and Q. 


22. Two small uninsulated spheres are placed near together between two large parallel 
planes, one of which is charged, and the other connected to earth. Show by figures the 
nature of the disturbance so produced in the uniform field, when the line of centres is 
(i) perpendicular, (ii) parallel to the planes. 


23. A portion P of a conductor, the capacity of which is C, can be separated from 
the conductor. The capacity of this portion, when at a long distance from other bodies, 
isc. The conductor is insulated, and the part P when at a considerable distance from the 
remainder is charged with a quantity g and allowed to move under the mutual attraction 
upon it; describe and explain the changes which take place in the electrical energy of th 
system. 


24. A hollow conductor A is at zero potential, and contains in its cavity two other 
insulated conductors, B and O, which are mutually external: B has a positive charge, 
and C is uncharged. Analyse the different types of lines of force within the cavity which 
are possible, classifying with respect to the conductor from which the line starts, and the 
conductor at which it ends, and proving the impossibility of the geometrically possible 
types which are rejected. 

_ Hence prove that B and C are at positive potentials, the potential of C being less than 
that of B. 


25. A conductor having a charge Q, is surrounded by a second conductor with charge 
Q,. The inner is connected by a wire to a very distant uncharged conductor. It is then 


disconnected, and the outer conductor connected. Show that the charges Q,’, YQ.’ are now 


' ae mQ, — nQs pe (m + 2) Q, + mnQ,’ 


—m+tn+tmn’ m+n : 


where C, C (1 + m) are the coefficients of capacity of the near conductors, and Cn is the 
capacity of the distant one. 


a 
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26. The inner sphere of a spherical condenser (radii a, b) has a constant charge Q, 
and the outer conductor is at zero potential. Under the internal forces the outer conductor 
contracts from radius 6 to radius 6,. Prove that the work done by the electric forces is 


»b-b 

ae bigat 
27. ‘Two equal and similar conductors A and B are charged and placed symmetrically 
with regard to each other; a third moveable conductor C is carried so as to occupy 
successively two positions, one practically wholly within A, the other within 5, the positions 
being similar and such that the coefficients of potential of C in either position are p, q, r 
in ascending order of magnitude. In each position C is in turn connected with the con- 
ductor surrounding it, put to earth, and then insulated. Determine the charges on the 
conductors after any number of cycles of such operations, and show that they ultimately 

lead to the ratios 


1:- 8:8? - 1, 


where 8 is the positive root of 
re*? - qu+p-r=0. 


28. Three conductors A,, A,, A; are such that A, is practically inside A,. A, is 
alternately connected with A, and A, by means of a fine wire, the first contact being with 
A;. A, has a charge Q initially, A,, A, being uncharged. Prove that the charge on 
A, after it has been connected » times with A, is 


: {1+ 8 (ey. 


where a, 8, y stand for p,, — Pio, Poo — Py ANA Ps5 — Py. respectively. 


29. Two equal and similar conductors are placed symmetrically with regard to each 
other, one of them being uncharged. Another insulated conductor is made to touch them 
alternately in a symmetrical manner, beginning with the one which has a charge. If 
91, % be their charges when it has touched each once, show that their charges, when it has 
touched each r times, are respectively 


itn {1 1 (4 - ay} 
241 - Ye 2 adm 


, 2 id 27) 
and 7 11 {1 “ (% as) if 
“9, — V2 71 


30. Two closed equi-potentials $,, do are such that qd, contains go, and dp is the 
potential at any point P between them.. If now a charge @ be put at P, and both equi- 
potentials be replaced by conducting shells and earth connected, then the charges Q;, Qo 
induced on the two surfaces are given by 


Q; Qo @ 


gdo- Ge > ~— Fi — po 

31. A condenser is formed of two thin spherical shells of radii a, 6. A small hole 
exists in the outer sheet through which an insulated wire passes connecting the inner sheet 
with a third conductor of capacity c, at a great distance 7 from the condenser. The outer 
sheet of the condenser is put to earth, and the charge on the two connected conductors is 
Q. Prove that approximately the force on the third conductor is 


2 ab * 3 
acrg/ (+e) 7, 


32. Two insulated fixed condensers are at given potentials when alone in the electric 
field and charged with quantities Q,, Q, of electricity. Their coefficients of potential are 
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Pi» Piz, Pog. But if they are surrounded by a spherical conductor of very large radius 
R at potential zero with its centre near them, the two conductors require charges Q,’, Q»’ 


se f 1 
to produce the given potentials. Prove, neglecting Re that 


Q - VM Qi Poe — Pre Pra 
Q.’ - aS Pu — Dy 


33. Show that the locus of the positions, in which a unit charge will induce a given 
charge on a given uninsulated conductor is an equi-potential surface of that conductor | 
supposed freely charged. 


34. A condenser consists of a spherical shell of internal radius b, surrounding a con- 
centric sphere of radius a. If the thickness ¢ of the shell is such that a, b, b + ¢ are in 
harmonic progression, and if it is kept at a constant potential while the sphere is connected 
to earth, show that the presence of a small hs sphere of radius 7, also connected to 
earth, will increase the charge of the shell by = R E of itself, R being the distance between the 


centres. 


35. With the usual notation, prove that 


Pu + Pox > Pro + Ps; 
PiuPo3 > PisPi3° 
36. A, B, C are three condensers at large distances from each other, which can be 
connected by wires. Their charges are originally q,, ¢., g,;. A and B are then connected, 
and after they are disconnected, B is connected with C. If after this the charges on A 
and C are q,’ and q;’, prove that the capacity of B : to the capacity of C 
=h&+t+ +43 - Uy — Is 343+ 
37. Show that if p,, Ps, Pss be three coefficients before the introduction of a new 
conductor, and ’»,, P's, P’ss the same coefficients afterwards, then 
(PrrDPss * Dvr P’ ss) + (Prs a Dre)? 
38. <A, B, C, D are four conductors, of which B surrounds A and D surrounds C. 
Given the coefficients of capacity and induction 
(i) of A and B when C and D are removed, 
(ii) of C and D when A and B are removed, 
(ui) of B and D when A and C are removed, 
determine those for the complete system of four conductors. 
39. Asystem of conductors consists of three, C,, C,, C;; and C, completely surrounds 
C,. fC, were annihilated the coefficients of potential of C, and C, would be P,,, Pi3, P33; 


and if C3 were annihilated the coefficients of potential of C, and C, would be @,,, D5, Woo. 
Show that the actual coefficient of potential of C, on itself is 


Pig ay gg) 


. and write down the remaining coefficients of potential of the system. 


40. If one conductor contains all the others, and there are (n + 1) in all, shew that 
there are (n + 1) relations between either the coefficients of potential or the coefficients 
of induction, and if the potential of the largest be dy, and that of the others ¢,, $9, ... das 
then the most general expression for the energy is Cg)" increased by a quadratic function 


of d, — bo, 2 —b0,--- $n — fo; Where C is a definite constant for all positions of the 
inner conductors. 
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41. Two conductors are of capacities C, and C, when each is alone in the field. They 
are both in the field at potentials $, and @, respectively, at a great distance r apart. Prove 
that the repulsion between the conductors is 


C1Co (rd, — Cops) (rh2 - Crp) | 
(r? — C,C,)? 


As far as what power of = is this result accurate? 


42. A system of conductors consists of one large conductor and ” conductors whose 
dimensions and distances from the large conductor and from each other are small compared 
with the dimensions of the large conductor. Prove that if do is the potential of the large 
conductor, $,, dy, ... dy the potentials of the other conductors, the potential energy of 
the system is a area Redaly 


Cho? os +2 App (d, do)? a4 Py Ops (dy = ne (ds — do). 


Discuss the significance of this result relatively to the theory of electrostatic measurements. 


43. An electrometer consists of two fixed similar conductors A and B, together with 
a conductor C which can turn round an axis placed symmetrically with respect to A and 
B. The position of C is specified by the angle 6 between its axis of symmetry and a line 
which is symmetrically situated with respect to A and B; in.any position, C is acted on 
by a restoring couple «6 towards the symmetrical position (6 = 0). From the following 
data, valid for positive values of 6, find the position of equilibrium of C when A, B and C 
are insulated and at potentials g,, ¢, and @, respectively: 


A and B earthed, C at unit potential, charge on 


C=a - a, 
A and B earthed, C at unit potential, charge on 
A=-b- £6, 


B and C earthed, A at unit potential, charge on 
A=C+6 and on B= -d - y6?. 
Show further that for given values of ¢, and ¢p, if these are small compared with ¢,, the 
maximum displacement of C' occurs when 


od, = V'«/a. 


‘44, Two small pith balls, each of mass m, are connected by a light insulating rod. 
The rod is supported by parallel threads, and hangs in a horizontal position in front of 
an infinite vertical plane at potential zero. If the balls when charged with q units of 
electricity are at a distance a from the plate, equal to half the length of the rod, show that 
the inclination 6 of the strings to the vertical is given by 


tan 6 = ‘fle {1 + 5 
 4mga® |” 9/3) 
45. An uninsulated conducting sphere is under the influence of an external electric 


charge; find the ratio in which the induced charge is divided between the parts of its 
surface in direct view of the external charge and the remaining part. 


46. A conducting surface consists of two infinite planes which meet at right angles, 
and a quarter of a sphere of radius a fitted into the right angle. If the conductor is at 
zero potential, and a point charge g is symmetrically placed with regard to the planes and 
the spherical surface at a great distance f from the centre, show that the charge induced 
on the spherical portion is approximately — 5qa*/rf®. 
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47. If two infinite plane uninsulated conductors meet at an angle of 60°, and there 
is a charge q at a point equi-distant from each, and distant 7 from the line of inter- 
section, find the electrification at any point of the planes. Show that at a point in a 
principal plane through the charged point at a distance r V3 from the line of intersection, 
the surface density is 

sa i feted 
4or? G ." T/T) 

49. An infinite conducting plane at zero potential is under the influence of a charge 
of electricity at a point O. Show that the charge on any area of the plane is proportional 
to the angle it subtends at O. 


49. A charged particle is placed in the space between two uninsulated planes which 
intersect at right angles. Sketch the sections of the equi-potentials made by an imaginary 
plane through the charged particle, at right angles to the planes. 

Supposing the particle to have a charge qg and be equi-distant from the planes, show 
that the total charge on a strip, of which one edge is the line of intersection of the planes, 
and of which the width is equal to the distance of the particle from this line of intersection, is 
— £4. | 

50. Two equal parallel plates of area A are connected by a wire, and an equal thin 
plate with a charge Q is placed between them at'distances a, b from them. Prove that 
it is repelled from the nearer one with a force 


2rQ? (a - 5) 
A \a+b/° 
51. Within a spherical hollow in a conductor connected to earth, equal point charges 
g are placed at equal distances f from the centre, on the same diameter. Shew that each 


is ‘acted on by a force equal to 
ats 
| (any ap 


52. An uncharged insulated conductor formed of two equal spheres of radius a cutting 
one another at right angles, is placed in a uniform field of force of intensity #, with the 


line joining the centres parallel to the lines of force. Prove that the charges induced on 
the two spheres are 4}#a? and — 1}-Ha?. 


53. <A point charge qg is brought near to a spherical conductor of radius a having a 
charge Q. Show that the particle will be repelled by the sphere, unless its distance from 


the nearest point of its surface is less than 50 B approximately. 


54. A hollow conductor has the form of a quarter of a sphere bounded by two per- 
pendicular diametral planes. Find the image of a charge placed at any point inside. 


55. Show that the image of a doublet of moment m in a sphere is a doublet of strength 


a 
ee! at the inverse point together with a distinct charge Hie at the same point, where 
c c 
m, denotes the component of m, along the direction of the diameter through the point. 


Interpret these results when the initial doublet is at a great distance from the sphere. 


56. An infinite plate with a hemispherical boss of radius a is at zero potential under 
the influence of a point charge q on the axis of the boss distant f from the plate. Find 
the surface density at any point of the plate, and show that the charge is attracted towards 
the plate with a force | 

wee 4q?a f3 
4 afe (ft —a4)2" 
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57. Aconductor is formed by the outer surfaces of two equal spheres, the angle between 
their radii at a point of intersection being 27/3. Show that the capacity of the conductor 
so formed is 

53 - 4 
———— 4, 
2/3 
where a is the radius of either sphere. 


58. <A conducting plane has a hemispherical boss of radius a, and at a distance f from 
the centre of the boss and along its axis there is a point charge qg. If the plane and the 
boss be kept at zero potential, prove that the charge induced on the boss is 


2 i 
ae! {1 > a ° 
fVvP+@ 
59. A conductor is bounded by the larger portions of two equal spheres of radius 


a cutting at an angle 47, and of a third sphere of radius c cutting the two former ortho- 
gonally. Show that the capacity of the conductor is 


c+ a(§ - $N8) ~ ac {2 (a? + c2) —¥ - 2 (a? + 3c2) —2 + (a2 + 4c*) 8}. 


60. A conductor formed by the outer portions of two equal spheres cutting at right 
angles is placed in a uniform field of force of strength E parallel to the line of centres. 


Show that the external field of the charge induced on the spheres is the same as that of 


6 


the field due to doublets of strength Za? at the centres and ee midway between them 
Ea’ | 3 
together with charges =< at one centre and — git at the other. 


Work out the corresponding results when the spheres are unequal. 


61. A conducting spherical shell of radius a is placed, insulated and without charge, 
- in a uniform field of force of intensity HZ. Show that if the sphere be cut into two hemi- 
spheres by a plane perpendicular to the field, these hemispheres tend to separate and 
require forces equal to ;°,a?H? to keep them together. 


62. A conducting sphere of radius a is electrified to potential d. If the sphere consists 
of two separate hemispheres, shew that the force between them is 4¢?2; and if the whole 
be surrounded by an uninsulated concentric spherical conductor of internal radius 6 and 
the potential of the solid sphere is still @, prove that the force between the hemispheres is 

1 bp? 
8 (b-—a 


hi. 


63. Ifanon-conducting portion of an electrostatic field suddenly becomes conducting, 
discuss the effect upon the electrostatic energy. If there was previously only one con- 
ductor: how is its capacity affected by the change? 


64. Two spherical insulated conducting shells of radius a are placed with their centres 
at a distance h apart, and carry equal charges g; within one of them there is situated a 
concentric spherical conductor of radius 6 carrying a charge q’. Show that, if a/h is small, 
the joining of the equal shells by a wire of negligible capacity will result in a loss of electro- 
static energy whose measure is approximately 
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65. If a particle charged with a quantity q of electricity be placed at the middle 
point of the line joining the centres of two equal spherical conductors kept at zero potential, 
show that the charge induced on each sphere is 


— 2qm (1 - m+ m* - 3m? + 4m‘*), 
neglecting higher powers of m, which is the ratio of the radius to the distance between 
the centres of the spheres. 


_ 66. ‘Two insulating conducting spheres of radii a, b, the distance c of whose centres 
is large compared with a and b, have charges Q,, Q. respectively. Show that the potential 
energy is approximately 


H(E- Bare Baas (b-B)er 


67. Show that the force between two insulated spherical conductors of radius a placed 
in an electric field of uniform intensity H perpendicular to their line of centres is 
a’ 2a® — 8a® 
oF i (1 a oC ae. “oo — a) 


c being the distance between their centres. 


68. Two uncharged insulated spheres, radii a, 6, are placed in a uniform field of force 
so that their line of centres is parallel to the lines of force, the distance c between their 
centres being great compared with a and b. Prove that the surface density at the point 
at which the line of centres cuts the first sphere (a) is approximately 

zt {s 6b? _ 15ab in 28a7b® i 57ab? Fe } 
Asr on pho alien htt co i 


69. Assuming that the force on an element df of a conductor is 270df, show that 
if a conductor with a charge Q is slightly deformed so that the outward normal bois er 
of the element df is An, the alteration in the capacity C is given by 


2 
te 30 = | Qro2An . df. 


A conductor has the form of a circular cylinder with hemispherical ends; show that 
if the length J is small the capacity is a + 4/, where a is the radius. 


70. <A prolate spheroid, semi-axes a, 6, has a charge Q of electricity. Show that 
the repulsion between the two halves into which it is divided by its diametral plane is 
2 


10 a 
4 (a? — 6%) °F" 


71. One face of a condenser is a circular plate of radius a: the other is a segment 
of a sphere of radius R, R being so large that the plate is almost flat. Show that the 
capacity is $f log (¢,/t)), where t,, t) are the thickness of the dielectric at the middle and 
edge of the condenser. Determine also the distribution of the charge. 


72. Prove that if v is a solution of Laplace’s equation the capacity of the condenser 
formed by the conducting surfaces v = a, v = B separated by a heterogeneous dielectric 
whose specific inductive capacity is ei ¥ ) is 


af 


where the integral in the numerator is an area over the surface v = a and 6n is 
an element of the normal measured into the dielectric. 
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Prove that the function v which is determined in terms of Cartesian coordinates by the. 
relation 
tanh v = 2au/(x? + y? + a?) 


satisfies Laplace’s equation, and ascertain what surfaces are represented by the equation 
v = const. 


Complete the integrations in this case when f (v) is e”. 


73. A condenser is formed of the two prolate spheroids 


of a se 
ame 
2 2 
Zz r 

and mtpol- em 


where » is very small. Show that its capacity is 


af? - = “tog 24 = 
ho Sp de 1 6 

b2 
where oa =. 

a 


74. The surface of a conductor being one of revolution whose equation is 
i iar 
pete’ 12" 
where 7, r’ are the distances of any two fixed points at distance 8 apart, find the electric 


density at either vertex when the conductor has a given charge. 


75. The curve 


phe eokian tt .58 OF { a+ 2 . a-2 } aye 

(+ yt Wier ar+ yt (@-w+ yh ow 
when rotated round the axis of a, generates a single closed surface, which is made the 
bounding surface of a conductor. Show that its capacity will be a, and that the surface 
density at the end of the axis will be ¢g/37a?, where q is the total charge. 


76. An uninsulated conductor consisting of two equal spheres in contact is under 
the influence of a charge q at a point in the tangent plane at the point of contact. Prove 
CY 
im 


that the charge is attracted with a force where C is the capacity of the conductor 


and f is the distance of the charge from the point of contact of the spheres. 


77. A conducting sphere of radius a is in contact with an infinite conducting plane. 
Show that if a unit charge be placed beyond the sphere and on the diameter through the 
point of contact at distance c from that point, the charges induced on the plane and sphere 
are 

ne cot ee anda sore = 'Y. 
c c C c 

78. Show that the capacity of a spherical conductor of radius a with its centre at a 

distance ¢ from an infinite conducting plane is 


fo a) 
a sinh a S cosech na, 
1 


where c = acosha. 
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79. An insulated conducting sphere of radius a is placed midway between two parallel 


; 2 
infinite uninsulated planes at a great distance 2c apart. Neglecting (=) , Show that the 
capacity of the sphere is approximately 
a |} fe log 2! : 
C 
80. ‘Two spheres of radii a, b touch each other, and their capacities in this position 
are c, d. Show that 


oes | iam | 
c v{PSa+f Sapte, 
where eee : 


81. If the centres of the two shells of a spherical condenser be separated by a small 
distance d, prove that the capacity is approximately 

ab {1 ¥ abd? } 
b—a (b — a) (B® — af” 

82. A condenser is formed of two spherical conducting sheets, one of radius b 
surrounding the other of radius a. The distance between the centres is c, this being so 
small that (c/a)? may be neglected. The surface densities on the inner conductor at the 
extremities of the axis of symmetry of the instrument are.o,, o, and the mean surface 
density over the inner conductor is ¢. Prove that 

o,~7, Gea? 


rr b? — a?’ 


83. The equation of the surface of a conductor is r= a(1 + aP,), where a is very 
small, and the conductor is placed in a uniform field of force # parallel to the axis of 
harmonics. Show that the surface density of the induced charge at any point is greater 
than it would be if the surface were perfectly spherical, by the amount 

3naH 


4m (2n + 1) {( an 1) Pn+1 + (n re 2) Pas} 


84. The conductor of the last question is uninsulated. Show that the charge induced 
on it by a unit charge at a distance f from the origin and of angular coordinate @, is 


approximately 
* ; {1 " (4) a Py (0). 


85. An uninsulated conducting sphere is placed in a field whose potential before the 
introduction of the sphere was 


aS 4 Ps 
0 


Determine the charge distribution induced on the sphere and prove that there is,a force 
urging it in the positive direction of the polar axis of amount 


Sina t Ayan ae 
0 
86. A circular disc of radius a is under the influence of a charge ¢ at a point in its 
plane at distance b from the centre of the disc. Show that the density of the induced 


distribution at a point on the disc is iets 
q ie = a2 
207? a® — 2? 


where 7, RF are the distances of the point from the centre of the disc and the charge. | 
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87. An ellipsoidal conductor differs but little from a sphere. Its volume is equal 
to that of a sphere of radius a, its axes are 2a(1 + a,), 2a(1+ a), 2a(1+a,). Show 
that, neglecting cubes of a,, ag, ag, its capacity is 


a {1 or 5 (a, “i a," Sie a;”)}. 
88. Electricity is induced on an uninsulated spherical conductor of radius a, by a 
uniform distribution, density o, over an external concentric non-conducting spherical 


segment of radius c. Prove that the surface density at the point A of the conductor at 
the nearer end of the axis of the segment is 


ere (¢-& a) (.- 45) 
an ab AD 
where B is the point of the segment on its axis, and D is any point on its edge. 


89. Two conducting discs of radii a, a’ are fixed at right angles to the line which 
joins their centres, the length of this line being 7, large compared with a. If the first 
has potential @ and the second is uninsulated, prove that the charge on the first is 


‘Qanrd 


my2 — 4aa’” 


90. ‘Two equal spheres of radius a are in contact. Show that the capacity of the 
conductor so formed is 2a log, 2. 


91. ‘Two spheres of radii a, b are in contact, a being large compared with b. Show 
that if the conductor so formed is raised to potential d, the charges on the two spheres are 


2h2 2H2 
pa (1 < ote ai) aad eee 


ao (a+ b)? (a + b)? 


92. Prove that if the centres of two equal uninsulated spherical conductors of radius 


a be at a distance 2c apart, the charge induced on each by a unit charge at a gant midway 
between t. em is 


co 
=(- 1)" sech na, 
1 
where c= acosha. 


93. A spherical shell of radius a with a little hole in it is freely electrified to potential 


gd. Prove that the charge on its inner surface is less than ad , where s is the area of the 
7 
whole. 


94. A thin spherical conducting shell from which any portions have been removed 
is freely electrified. Prove that the difference of densities inside and outside at any point 
is constant. 


95. Prove that the capacity of a hemispherical shell of radius a is 


Prove that the capacity of an elliptic plate of small eccentricity e and area A is approxi- 


mately M, 
Fitness Be BA)” 
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96. A thin circular disc of radius a is electrified with charge Q and surrounded by 
a spheroidal conductor with a charge Q, placed so that the edge of the disc is the locus 
of the focus S of the generating ellipse. Show that the energy of the system is 


: ts : (Q Ea is SBC, 


BSC + 
B being an extremity of the ina axis of the ie Bias and C the centre. 


97. If the two surfaces of a condenser are concentric and coaxial oblate spheroids 

of small ellipticities « and «’ and polar axes 2c and 2c’, prove that the capacity is 
cc’ (c’ — c)~2 {ce -c + 2 (ec’ — e’c)}, 

neglecting squares of the ellipticities ; and find the distribution of electricity on each surface 
to the same order of approximation. 

98. A thin spherical bowl is formed by the portion of the sphere 2? + y* + 2? = cz 

2 2 2 

bounded by and lying within the cone - + - = — and is put in connection with the 
earth by a fine wire. O is the origin, and C, diametrically opposite to O, is the vertex 
of the bowl; Q is any point on the rim, and P is any point on the great circle are CQ. 
Show that the surface density induced at P by a charge Q placed at O is 


__Q 0Q 
4rabl op (QP? - 0Q2) 
2 
where fa | a ; 
0 (a sin? 6 + 6? cos” g)2 


99. A flat piece of corrugated metal (y = asin mz) is charged with electricity. Find 
the surface density at any point, and show that it exceeds the average density approxi- 
mately in the ratio my: 1. | 


100. A long hollow cylindrical conductor is divided into two parts by a plane through 
the axis and the parts are separated by a small interval. If the two parts are kept at 
potentials ¢, and ¢,, the potential at any point within the cylinder is 

Digs) Ot see gr ee ae 
2 7 at — 7 
where r is the distance from the axis, and 6 is the angle between the plane joining the 
point to the axis and the plane through the axis normal to the plane of separation. 


101. Show that the capacity per unit length of a telegraph wire of radius a at height 
h above the surface of the earth is 


1 
| 4 tanh~ cate 


102. A cylindrical conductor of infinite length, whose cross section is the outer 
boundary of three orthogonal circles of radius a, has a charge q per unit length. Prove 
that the electric density at distance r from the axis is 


q (3r? + a?) (87? - ~ V6ar) (372 - a + V6ar) 
67a See — 3a?r? + a4) 


103. If the cylinder r = a + bcos a be freely charged, show that in free space the 
resultant force varies as 
r—1(r? + 2rc cos 6 + c?) a 
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and makes with the line 6 = 0 an angle 


—1 sin a 
Cae en (ee): 
where a? — b? = 2be. 


104. If 6+i7~=f (x + ty), and the curves for which ¢ = const. be closed, show 
that the capacity OC of a condenser with boundary surfaces ¢ = ¢,, ¢ = dp is 


Lv] 


4 (1 — $o) 


per unit length, where [y] is the increment of y on passing once round a ¢-curve. 


105. Using the transformation 
“a+ ity =ccots (Pp + w),. 
show that the capacity per unit length of a’ condenser formed by two right circular cylinders 
(radii a, b) one inside the other, with parallel axes at a distance d apart, is 
a* + b? — qd? 


—1 
2 cosh— ab 


106. A plane infinite grating is made up of equal and equi-distant parallel thin metal 
plates, the distance between their successive central lines being 7, and the breadth of 


/ 
each plate 2 sin~1 (z) . Show that when the grating is electrified to constant potential, 


the potential and charge functions ¢, on the surrounding space are given by the equation 
sin (pb + iy) = K sin (@ + 2y). 

Deduce that when the grating is to earth and is placed in a uniform field of force of 
unit intensity at right angles to its plane, the charge and potential functions of the portion 
of the field which penetrates through the grating are expressed by 

pt ip — (x + ty), 
and expand the potential in the latter problem in a Fourier series. 
107. Two insulated uncharged circular cylinders outside each other, given by 7 = 


and 7 = — 8, where x + 1y=ctan4(&+ ty), are placed in a uniform field of force of 
potential ¢, - Hz. Show that the potential due to the distribution on the cylinders is 


e(-) sinh nB + e~""t8) sinh na, 
sinh n (a + B) a ile 


the summation being taken for all odd positive integral values of n. 


2Ee 3 (— 1)" 
My 


108. Two circular cylinders outside each other, given by n = a and n = - B, where 
z+ iy=ctan}(& + %), 
are put to earth under the influence of a line-charge @ on the line x = 0, y = %), Show 
that the potential of the induced charge outside the cylinders is 


1 e~"® sinh n(n + B) + e~ "8 sinh n (a — n) 


We sinh n (a + B) 


the summation being taken for all odd positive integral values of n. 


cos né + const., 


109. What problems are solved by the transformation 


; c(t — 1)2 a+ 


. dt 
where a> 1? 
43—2 
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110. What problem in electrostatics is solved by the transformation 


“a+ ity=cn(p+ tw), 

where w is taken as the potential function, @ being the function conjugate to it? 
. . *,° e 7B 1 1 1 
111. Verify that, if 7, s be real positive constants, z= x + 1y, a= pe, hae er 
‘the field of force outside the conductors x? + y? + 2su = 0, x? + y? — 2rx = 0 due to a 
doublet at the point z = a, outside both the circles, of strength » and inclination a to the 

axis, is given by putting 
nn CXL i (a—28) oy A ] —i(a—2B ] 1 

b+ ip = EF fete cot om (2 = 7 — e (4-8) cot em pra h 
where z = a, is the inverse point to z = a with regard to either of the circles. 


112. A semi-infinite conducting plane is at zero potential under the influence of an 
electric charge g at a point Q outside it. Show that the potential at any point P is given by 


q fe i cosh piano Use Ke 
fot Se) ies 6-6 + tan-1 ef 
eae 7 — 008 (8 — 0)" tan” A/ cosh $y — 008 $ (8 — 6) 


iE = fei BOC hese eS CERN 
{cosh n — cos (8 + 6,)} ~ 2 tan a Fo TREE) 


where 7, 6, z are the cylindrical coordinates of the point P, (r,, ,, 0) of the point Q,.¢ = 0 
is the equation of conducting plane, and 
2rr, cosh n = 7? + 742 + 27. 
Hence obtain the potential at any point due to a Y Spherical bowl at constant potential 
and shew that the capacity of the bowl is 


a Tr — 4 
“(14 - y 
Tv sina 


where a is the radius of the aperture, and a is the angle subtended by this radius at the © 
centre of the sphere of which the bow] is a part. 


113. Show that the potential at any point P of a circular bowl, electrified to potential 
d, is 
ge sin Reo ras ae o oes) sin~1 ge a } 
T AP + PB” OB OA’ AP + PB/)’ 


where O is the centre of the bowl, and A, B are the points in which a plane through P 
and the axis of the bowl cuts the circular rim. 


Find the density of ey at a point on either side of the bowl and shew that the 
capacity is - 


e (a + sina), 
7 ) 
where a is the radius of the sphere, and 2a is the angle subtended at the centre. 


114. Two spheres are charged to potentials ¢, and ¢,. The ratio of the distances 
of any point from the two limiting points of the spheres being denoted by e” and the angle 
between them by &, prove that the potential at the point &, n is 


h a 
$; /{2 (cosh n — cos €)} 3 > . = ; - : r P,, (cos &) e7 "*3) 


h ie 1 
BP ey a sunnleaes g3=— on te + 1 Pq (cos £) e™b?, 


where 7» = a,'n = —- B are the equations of the spheres. Hence find the charge on either 
sphere. 
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115. Two large parallel conducting plates are maintained at potentials ¢, and ¢, 
and the space between them is filled up by slabs of dielectric whose inductive capacities 
are e, and ¢,, whose thicknesses are d, and d, and whose common face is parallel to the 
plates. Find the potential at any point between the plates and shew that it is everywhere 
the same as if the dielectrics were replaced by an insulated conducting sheet along their 
common face, and the charge on this plate per unit of area were 


{ey — €y) (py — 2) 
Aor (dy€, + doe;) 


116. Three thin conducting sheets are in the form of concentric spheres of radii 
a+d, a, a-c respectively. The dielectric between the outer and middle sheet is of 
specific inductive capacity «, and that between the middle and inner sheet is air. At 
first the outer sphere is uninsulated, the inner sheet is uncharged and insulated and the 
middle coating is charged to potential @ and insulated. The inner sheet is now uninsulated 
without connection with the middle sheet. Prove that the potential of the middle sheet 
falls to 

epic (a + d) 
fec(a+d)+d(a-—c)} 


117. A conductor has a charge Q@ and ¢,, , are the potentials of two equi-potential 
surfaces completely surrounding it (¢, > d.). The space between these two surfaces is 
now filled with a dielectric of inductive capacity e. Show that the change in the energy 
of the system is 

- 1 
30 (1 - $2). 


€ 


118. The surfaces of an air-condenser are concentric spheres. If half the space 
between the spheres be filled with solid dielectric of specific inductive capacity e, the 
dividing surface between the solid and the air being a plane through the centre of the 
spheres, show that the capacity will be the same as though the whole dielectric were of 
uniform specific inductive capacity 4 (1 + e). 


119. The radii of the inner and outer shells of two equal spherical condensers, remote 
from each other and immersed in an infinite dielectric of inductive capacity e, are respec- 
tively a and 6, and the inductive capacities of the dielectric inside the condensers are 
€,, €2- Both surfaces of the first'condenser are insulated and charged, the second being 
uncharged. The inner surface of the second condenser is now connected to earth, and 
the outer surface is connected to the outer surface of the first condenser by a wire of 
negligible capacity. Show that the loss of energy is 


Q? {2 (b — a) e + ae,} 
Qeb {(b - a)e + aeg}.’ 


where Q is the quantity of electricity which flows along the wire. 


120. The outer coating of a long cylindrical condenser is a thin shell of radius a, 
and the dielectric between the cylinders has inductive capacity « on one side of a plane, 
through the axis, and «’ on the other side. Show that when the inner cylinder is connected 
to earth, and the outer has a charge q per unit length, the resultant force on the outer 
cylinder is 

4g? (e = 2) 


wa(e + €’) 


per unit length. 
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121. A heterogeneous dielectric is formed of n concentric spherical layers of specific 
inductive capacities €,, €), €3,... €,, Starting from the innermost dielectric, which forms 
a solid sphere; also the outermost dielectric extends to infinity. The radii of the spherical 
boundary surfaces are @,, dy, ...@,—, respectively. Prove that the potential due to a 
quantity Q of electricity at the centre of the spheres at a point distant r from the centre 
in the dielectric e, is 


20 -2)+2(b-gn) te tee 
€s \? As} €s41\As Ag 34 En On 

122. A condenser is formed by two rectangular parallel conducting plates of breadth 
6 and area A at distance d from each other. Also a parallel slab of a dielectric of thickness 
t and of the same area is between the plates. This slab is pulled along its length from 


between the plates, so that only a length x is between the plates. Prove that the electric 
force sucking the slab back again to its original position is 


In OPdbt’ (d — t’) 
{A (d — t’) + xbt’}2’ 


- ] si alee / 
where ¢/ = -—— t, e is the specific inductive capacity of the slab, Q is the charge, and 
(SF 


the disturbances produced by the edges are neglected. 


123. Three closed surfaces 1, 2, 3 are equi-potentials in an electric field. If the space 
between 1 and 2 is filled with a dielectric e, and that between 2 and 3 is filled with a dielectric 
e’, Show that the capacity of a condenser having | and 3 for faces is C, given by 


Te 

Core errene| 
where A, B are the capacities of air-condensers having as faces the surfaces 1, 2 and 2, 3 
respectively. 


124. The surface separating two dielectrics (e,, «,) has an actual charge o per unit 
area. The electric forces on the two sides of the boundary are F,, F, at angles c,, c. with 
the common normal. Show how to determine F,, and prove that 


1 1 


125. The space between two concentric spheres radii a, b which are kept at potentials 
A, Bis filled with a heterogeneous dielectric of which the inductive capacity varies as the 
nth power of the distance from their common centre. Show that the potential at any 
point between the surfaces is 
Aa®ti — Bbrti qrti pnt. Aw ape 


qrtl _ pati” atl ett peti - 


126. An infinitely long elliptic cylinder of inductive capacity e, given by € = a, where 
x + ty = c cosh (€ + 4m), is in a uniform field # parallel to the major axis of any section. 
Show that the potential at any point inside the cylinder is 


1 + coth a 
e+ cotha’ 


; 


127. An infinite slab of a dielectric of constant e and thickness ¢ has air on either side 
of it. A point charge q is situated at a point A in the air on one side of the slab. Prove 
that the potential at any point on the other side is the same as if the slab were removed, 


ef 
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the charge at A altered to (e Sp and point charges placed at points situated at distances 


2t, 4t, 6t, ... from A, the charge at the nth point being 


(ce — 1) 
ge - (e + 1)nt2" 


128. A dielectric hemisphere of radius a and inductive capacity e¢ is laid flat against 
an unlimited plane conductor charged to surface density o; prove that the disturbance 

_ which its presence produces in the field of force is derived from a potential 

c= 1a 

e+2 7’ 


where « is the distance from the plane and r the distance from the centre of the hemisphere. 


4no 


129. A condenser is formed of two very long circular and coaxal cylindrical conductors. 
If a portion of the intermediate space, bounded by planes through the axes inclined to one 
another at an angle a, be filled with a dielectric of specific inductive capacity «, show that 
the capacity per unit length is increased in the ratio 


eet : 
Lag le 1). 


130. The plates of a condenser are vertical and at a difference of potential equal to 
p; show that if a slab of dielectric (constant «) of thickness ¢ is suspended partly inside 
the condenser and partly outside, it will be sucked in by a force 


om (= = *) | é. 
87 \a, a 
where 0 is the horizontal breadth of the slab, a the distance between the plates and 
t= 0 -t+ t/e. 


131. A point charge is placed in front of an infinite slab of dielectric, bounded by 
a plane face. The angle between a line of force in the dielectric and the normal to the 
face of the slab is a; the angle between the same two lines in the immediate neighbourhood 


of the charge is 8. Prove that 
Bese es oe amet, 
sin 5 = Ta 85: 


182. An electrified particle is placed in front of an infinitely thick plate of dielectric. 
Show that the particle is urged towards the plate by a force 


e-1 see 
e+ 1° 4d?’ 
where d is the distance of the point from the plate. 


133. Two dielectrics of inductive capacities «, and e, are separated by an infinite 
plane face. Charges g,, g, are placed at points on a line at right angles to the plane, each 
at a distance a from the plane. Find the forces on the two charges, and explain why they 
are unequal. 


' 134. A conducting sphere of radius a is placed in air, with its centre at a distance 
c from the plane face of an infinite dielectric. Show that its capacity is 


e+1 
where a = c/a. 


; © fe — ]\»~—1 
a sinh a> ( ) cosech va, 
1 
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135. Two conductors of capacities g, and q, in air are on the same normal to the plane | 
boundary between the dielectrics «,, «, at great distances a, b from the boundary. They 
are connected by a thin wire and charged. Prove that the charge is distributed between 
them approximately in the ratio . 


1 €1 — €9 2€5 1 €, -— € 2e 
ate 1 z Bi Ns aes eel rae gla LY 0 
: Co 2b(e, + €) (ey + €) (a + OD) PAG "2a (a, oe.) (e, + €) (a + BD) 


136. A conducting sphere of radius a is embedded in a dielectric (€) whose outer 
boundary is a concentric sphere of radius 2a. Show that if the system he placed in a 
uniform field of force H equal quantities of positive and negative electricity are separated 
of amount 

9Ha*e 
5e+ 7 

187. A sphere of glass of radius a is held in air with its centre at a distance c from a 

point at which there is a charge g. Prove that the resultant attraction is 


a 
1+ 8, oe Cc a c y2B a 
1 PS Lite a ~ 82) (= , 
2Bq° 3 ae ES: (c? — a2)? ant Bed (¢) ie 1 — 7? 


where B= 


- 188. A spherical conductor of radius a is surrounded by a uniform dielectric «, which 
is bounded by a sphere of radius b having its centre at a small distance y from the centre 
of the conductor. Prove that, if the potential of the conductor is ¢, and there are no other 
conductors in the field, the surface density at a point where the radius makes an angle 
6 with the line of centres is 


epb 7 Jd +5 (e — 1) ya? cos 6 | 


4ra{(e-l)a+t ea ee 


139. A sphere of 8.1.0. € is placed in air in a field of force due to a potential X,, (before 
the introduction of the sphere) referred to rectangular axes through the centre of the sphere, 
where X,, is a solid harmonic of order n. Prove that the potential inside the sphere is 


2n+ 1 
n+Ii+e 


n? 


140. A charge q is placed at a distance c from the centre of-a sphere of S.1.c. e and 


outside the sphere. Prove that the potential at any point inside the sphere at a distance 
r from the centre is 


141. Find the potential at any point when a sphere of specific inductive capacity 
e is placed in air in a field of uniform force. 

A circle has its centre on the line of force which passes through the centre of the sphere 
and its plane perpendicular to this line of force. Prove that if the plane of the circle 


does not cut the sphere, the presence of the sphere increases the induction through the 
circle in the ratio 


Lo 


= sin? a: |, 
where 2a is the angle of the enveloping cone from any oe on the circumference of the 


circle to the sphere. 
‘ 


al 
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142, A shell of glass of inductive capacity e, which is bounded by concentric spherical 
surfaces of radii a, b (a < b), surrounds an electrified particle with charge Q which is at a 
point P’ at a small distance c from O, the centre of the spheres. Show that the potential 
at a point P outside the shell at a distance r from P’ is approximately 

Q 2Qc (68 — a) (e - 1)? cos 6 
r ' Qa®(e — 1)? - Be (e+ 2)(2e+1) 7’ 
where @ is the angle PP’ makes with OP’ produced. 


143. A conductor at potential ¢ whose surface is of the form r= a(1+ €P,) is 
surrounded by a dielectric (e) whose boundary is the surface r = b (1 + e’P,,), and outside 
this the dielectric is air, Show that the potential in the air at a distance r from the origin is 

eabp 1 (2n ae 1) eqQrh2ntl + (e = 1) eb” {nb™+1 + (% + 1) q?nti} | 
(e-l)a+b (1+ n+ ne) b*1 4 (e— 1) (n+ 1) att poti |? 


where squares and higher powers of ¢ and ¢’ are neglected. 


144. A dielectric sphere is surrounded by a thin circular wire of large radius 6 carrying 
a charge Q. nie that the potential within the sphere is : 


1+ 4n 3 PG) } 
SEE ERE AN ER Bhi ce bo tind BA 8 PN) EA 5 
Ft a (- Tipit) 2.4.8.,20 \b),*? 
145. An electrified line with charge Q per unit length is parallel to a circular cylinder, 


of radius a and inductive capacity e, the distance of the wire from the centre of the cylinder 
being c. Show that the force on the wire per unit length is 


146. The Space between two concentric conducting spheres is filled on one side of 
a diametral plane with dielectric of specific inductive capacity «, and on the other side with 
dielectric of specific capacity «’. The inner sphere is of radius a and has a charge Q. 
Prove that the force on it perpendicular to this diametral plane is 
i te 8 


(e+e)? 2a?" 


147. A dielectric hemisphere of radius a and inductive capacity e is placed with its 
base in contact with the plane boundary of an otherwise unlimited conductor. Prove 
that the potential at any point of the field outside both the conductor and the dielectric is 

3 
o=- do cos 8 (7 - —- r)) 
where the origin is at the centre of the hemisphere and o is the surface density of the 
charge on the plane conductor at a great distance from the hemisphere. 


148. A point charge q is within a sphere of homogeneous dielectric (€) of radius a and 
is a short distance c from the centre. Show that the force on the point is approximately 
2(e - 1) g’c 
2(e + 2) a?’ 


149. A condenser is formed of two parallel plates, distant h apart, one of which is at 
zero potential. The space between the plates is filled with a dielectric whose inductive 
capacity increases uniformly from one plate to the other. Show that the capacity per unit 
area is 

€&o - & 
4mrh log €s/e,’ 
where e, and e, are the values of the inductive capacity at the surfaces of the plate. The 
inequalities of distribution at the edges of the plates are neglected. 
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150. A spherical conductor of radius a is surrounded by a concentric spherical con- 
ducting shell whose internal radius is b, and the intervening space is occupied by a dielectric 
whose specific inductive capacity at a distance r from the centre is a If the inner 
sphere is insulated and has a charge Q, the shell being connected with the earth, prove that 

b 
the potential in the cieleotric at a distance r from the centre is Z log a i 

151. A spherical conductor of radius a is surrounded by a concentric spherical shell 

of radius 6, and the space between them is filled with a dielectric of which the inductive 


capacity at distance r from the centre is pe—”” p~%, where p = = Prove that the capacity 
of the condenser so formed is 
b2 
Qua (e”— e)-} 
fic 
152. If the specific inductive capacity varies as e 4, where r is the distance from a 


fixed point in the medium, xeERY. that a solution of the differential equation satisfied by 


the potential is 
\2 3 
(*) ioe :- aa cos 6, 


and hence determine the potential at any a of a sphere, whose inductive capacity is 
the above function of the distance from the centre, when placed in a uniform field of force. 


153. Show that the capacity of a condenser consisting of the conducting spheres 
r=a, r= 6 and a heterogeneous dielectric of inductive capacity « = f (6, p) 1s 


ab 
4dr (b — a) [ [10 d) sin 6dédd. 


154. If the electricity in the field is confined to a given system of conductors at given 
potentials, and the inductive capacity of the dielectric is slightly altered according to any 
law such that at no point is it diminished, and such that the differential coefficients of the 
increment are also small at all points, prove that the energy of the field is increased. 


155. A slab of dielectric of inductive capacity « and of thickness 2 is placed inside 
a parallel plate condenser so as to be parallel to the plates. Show that the surface of the 
slab experiences a tension 


‘ 2not {1-2-2 7 (=)}. 
€ dx \« 


156. For a gas «= 1+ 6p, where p is the density and 6 is small. A conductor is 
immersed in the gas: show that if 6? is neglected the mechanical force on the conductor 
is 270” per unit area. 


157. <A metallic shell is surrounded by a thin concentric conducting shell formed by 
two hemispheres with their rims in contact, the space between the sphere and shell being 
filled with a dielectric of specific inductive capacity «. If charges Q, Q’ be given to the 
shell and the sphere, show that if the halves of the shell remain in contact the charges ck 


be of opposite signs and the ratio of their magnitudes must lie between the limits 1 + =. 
€ 


458. If a spherical conductor, of radius a, with no other conductor in the neighbourhood 
is coated with a uniform thickness d of shellac of which « is the specific inductive capacity, 
shew that the capacity of the conductor is increased in the ratio «(a+ d):ea+d. If 
the spherical conductor consist of two separate hemispherical portions, what would be the 
force tending to separate one hemisphere from the other? 


* 
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II. MAGNETOSTATICS 


159. A small magnet ACB, free to turn about its centre C, is acted on by a small 
fixed magnet PQ. Prove that in equilibrium the axis ACB lies in the plane PQC, and that 
tan 6 = — 4 tan 6’, where 6, 6’ are the angles which the two magnets make with the line 
joining them. 


160. The axis of a small magnet makes an angle ¢ with the normal toa plane. Prove 
that the line from the magnet to the point in the plane where the number of lines crossing 
it per unit area is a maximum makes an angle @ with the axis of the magnet, such that 


2 tan 6.= 3 tan 2 (¢ - 6). 


161. Two small magnets lie in the same plane, and make angles 6, 6’ with the line 
joining their centres. Show that the line of action of the resultant force between them 
divides the line of centres in the ratio 

tan 0’ + 2 tan 6: tan 6 + 2 tan 6’. 


162. Two small magnets having their centres at distance 7 apart, make angles 6, 0’ 
with the line joining them and an anglé « with each other. Show that the force on the 
first magnet in its own direction is 


3mm’ 
A v4 


(5 cos? 6 cos 6’ — cos 6’ — 2 cos € cos 8). 


Show also that the couple about the line joining them which the magnets exert on one 
another is 


m ; 
d sine, 
rt 


where d is the shortest distance between their axes. 


163. Two magnetic needles of moments M, M’ are soldered together so that their 
directions include an angle a. Show that when they are suspended so as to swing freely 
in a uniform horizontal field, their directions will make angles 6, 6’ with the lines of force, 
given by 

sing sin” _ sin a 
Mo M (mM? + M? + 2MM’ cos a)? 


164. Two small magnets at distance 7 are in one plane and are inclined at angles 
47 and }7 to the line joining their centres. Prove that the action between them reduces 
to a single force parallel to this line and at a distance 1/9r from it. 


165. Show that the action between two small magnets with centres A, A’ reduces to 
a single force if the image of each magnet in the plane perpendicularly bisecting AA’ is 
perpendicular to the other magnet. Show also that if the axis of the magnets meet the 
plane in the points B, B’ and if AO = 20B and A’O’ = 20’B’, then OO’ is the line of action 
of the force. 

166. A sphere of hard steel is magnetised uniformly in a constant direction and a 


magnetic particle is held at an external point with the axis of the particle parallel to the 
direction of magnetisation of the sphere. “Find the couples acting on the sphere and on 


the particle. 


167. Two magnetic particles of equal moment are fixed with their axes parallel to 
the axis of z, and in the same direction, and with their centres at the points (+ a, 0, 0). 
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Shew that if another magnetic molecule is free to turn about its centre, which is fixed at 
the point (0, y, z), its axis will rest in the plane « = 0 and will make with the axis of z the 
angle . 

3Yyz 
22? — a? — 2" 


Examine which of the two positions of equilibrium is stable. 


tan~1 


168. Two small equal magnets have their centres fixed and can turn about them in 
a magnetic field of uniform intensity H, whose direction is perpendicular to the line r 
joining the centres. Show that the position in which the magnets both point in the direction 
of the lines of force of the uniform field is stable only if 

pas oe 
169. Obtain the equation 
: T = InN I/mH 

for the time of a small oscillation of a magnet of moment m swung about its centre of 
inertia in a horizontal plane in a uniform field of horizontal intensity H, the moment of 
inertia of the magnet being J. 


170. Assuming the earth to be a sphere uniformly magnetised parallel to the axis 
of rotation with intensity M, show that the time of a small horizontal oscillation in latitude 
gp is 

STEAL BOR. 

171. A small magnet of moment m is held fixed at the origin of coordinates, with its 
axis in the direction (J, m, n); another small magnet of moment m’ has its centre fixed at 
the point (x, 0, z), and is free to turn so that its axis moves in a plane parallel to the plane 
z= 0. Find the position of stable equilibrium of m’ and show that the period of its free 
oscillations about this position is 


Qe T2 m ~ 2m! ~ 2 (2 + 22)* [{1 (a2 + 22) — Bax (la + nz)}2 + m2 (a? + 22)? ~4, 
where J is the moment of inertia of m’. 


172. Four small equal magnets are placed at the corners of a square and oscillate 
under the actions they exert on each other. Prove that the times of vibration of the 
principal oscillations are 


* oes 7 at De ie ere at aS *) * 


where m is the magnetic moment, J the moment of inertia of a magnet and d is a side of 
the square. 


173. If a small cylindrical cavity be made within a magnetised body with its axis 
parallel to the direction of magnetisation at the point, prove that the magnetic force within 
the cavity is simply H if the length of the cavity is large SP eLe with its radius but is 
B if the radius is large compared with the length. 


174. A-uniformly magnetised substance has an ellipsoidal cavity in it with a principal 
axis in the direction of magnetisation of the substance; prove that the ratio of the magnetic 
force in the cavity to the magnetic force at a great distance from the cavity is 


HE Raid Ty, 
1! +a C. ~ 1)} , 
+ 
where = 4a°bc | 5 fae : : 
0 (a? + wu)? (6? + wu)? (c? + w)2 


? 


rf 
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the direction of the principal axis a being that of magnetisation of the substance, and show 
that when the cavity is an oblate spheroid with its least axis in the direction of magnetisa- 
tion the ratio tends to p as the least axis diminishes. 


175. A steel shell, bounded internally and externally by non-concentric spherical 
surfaces, is magnetised uniformly. Prove that there is no magnetic field in the hollow, 
and that the external field is the same as would be due to two magnetic particles at the 


centres of the spheres, whose moments are proportional to the respective volumes of the 
spheres. 


176. A small magnet of moment m is held in the presence of a very large fixed mass 
of soft iron of permeability » with a very large plane face: the magnet is at a distance 
a from the plane face and makes an angle @ with the shortest distance from it to the plane. 
Show that a certain force, and a couple 


(« — 1) m* sin @ cos 6 
8a? (u + 1) ‘ 


are required to keep the magnet in position. 


177. A sphere of soft iron of radius a is placed in a field of uniform magnetic force 
parallel to the axis of z. Show that the lines of force external to the sphere lie on surfaces 
of revolution, the equation of which is of the form 


{1 + ele) (=) (x27 + y*?) = ang . 


nN 


r being the distance from the centre of the sphere. 


178. A sphere of soft iron of permeability p is introduced into a field of force in which 
the potential is a homogeneous polynomial of degree n in (x, y, z). Show that the potential 
inside the sphere is reduced to 

2n+1 
m+nt+l 
of its original value. 


179. If a shell of radii a, b is introduced in place of the sphere in the last question, 
show that the force inside the cavity is altered in the ratio 


qy\ 2ut+1 
(2n + 1)? w:(netn+1)(4ptnt+ p)-n(nt 1) (p- 1° (5) ; 

180. If the magnetic field within a body of permeability » be uniform, shew that 
any spherical portion can ‘be removed and the cavity filled up with a concentric spherical 
nucleus of permeability », and a concentric shell of permeability y, without affecting the 
external field, provided p lies between p, and p, and the ratio of the volume of the nucleus 
to that of the shell is properly chosen. Prove also that the field inside the nucleus is 
uniform and that its intensity is greater or less than that outside according as p is greater 
or less than py. 


181. Asphere of radius a has at any point (x, y, 2) components of permanent magnetisa- 
tion. (2 * “y Ly y 0) , the origin of coordinates being at its centre. It is surrounded by a 
a a 


spherical shell of uniform permeability », the bounding radii being a and 6. Determine 
the complete circumstances of the field. 


182. An infinitely long hollow iron cylinder of permeability p, the cross section being 
concentric circles of radii a, b, is placed in a uniform field of magnetic force the direction 
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of which is perpendicular to the generators of the cylinder. Show that the number of lines 
of induction through the space occupied by the cylinder is changed by inserting the cylinder 
in the field, in the ratio 
b? (wu + 1)? — a? (pm — 1)?: 2p {b? (m + 1) - a? (w - 1). 
183. An infinite cylinder of soft iron is placed in a uniform field of potential 
Wo - Hyx - Hyy, 


2 2 
the equation of the cylinder being + a= 1. Show that the potential of the induced 


magnetism at any internal point is 
b a 
as (u _ 1) (ap He Ap na +b Hyy)- 
184. A circular wire of radius a is concentric with a spherical shell of soft iron of radii 
6 and c. Show that, if a steady unit current flow round the wire, the presence of the iron 
increases the number of lines of induction through the wire by 
2r?2.a* (c3 — b3) (w — 1) (pw + 2) 
b? {(Qpy + 1) (w+ 2) — 2(u — 1)? OF} 
185. A solid elliptic cylinder of iron whose equation is € = a given by 
x + vy = c cosh (& + in) 
is placed in a field of magnetic force whose potential is A(z? - y?). Show that in the 
space external to the cylinder the potential of the induced magnetism is 
— 1Ac? cosech 2 (a + 8) sin dae *8- ®) cog 2n, 


where coth 28 is the permeability. 


186. An infinite elliptic cylinder of permeability p is placed in a uniform magnetic 
field of strength H so that the direction of the force is perpendicular to the axis of the 
cylinder. Show that there is a couple on the cylinder tending to set the major axis of a 
principal section in the direction of the force; the moment of the couple per unit length 


being 
ab (a? — b?) (w — 1)? H? sin 20 


8 (a + pb) (b + pa) 
where 6 is the angle between the major axis of a section and the direction of the force. 
187. A unit magnetic pole is placed on the axis of z at a distance f from the centre of 
a sphere of soft iron of radius a. Show that the potential of the induced magnetism at any 


external point is 


he Piha 
ged t** ddd 
err ty | AY Abies «ERR PORE 
se ti 0 a (z+ iw cos @ - ©) 


where z, @ are the cylindrical coordinates of the point. Find also the potential at an external 
point. 
188. A magnetic pole of strength m is placed in front of-an iron plate of permeability 
p and thickness c. If this pole be the origin of rectangular coordinates x, y and if 2 be 
perpendicular and y parallel to the plate, show that the potential behind the plate is given by 
ee Joye) at 
vy=m(l1- | i pen tt’ 


Bye Oestt 
pel 


where p 


F 
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I. ELECTROKINETICS 


189. A network is formed of uniform wire in the shape of a rectangle of sides 2a, 3a, 
with parallel wires arranged so as to divide the internal space into six squares of sides 
a, the contact at the points of intersection being perfect. Show that if a current enter the 
framework by one corner and leave it by the opposite, the resistance is equivalent to that 
of a length 121a/69 of the wire. 


190. A fault of given earth resistance developes in a telegraph line. Prove that the 
current at the receiving end, generated by an assigned battery at the signalling end, is 
least when the fault is at the middle of the line. 


191. The resistances of three wires BC, CA, AB, of the same uniform section and 
material, are a, b, c respectively. Another wire from A of constant resistance d can make 
a sliding contact with BC. If a current enter at A and leave at the point of contact with 
BC, show that the maximum resistance of the network is 

(a+b+ec)d 
a+b+c+ 4d’ 


and determine the least resistance. 


192. The resistances in the arms AC, CB, BD, DA of a Wheatstone’s bridge are 
P, R, S, Q respectively. The points A and C are also connected through a condenser of 
capacity K in parallel with the resistance P; and the arm BD includes a coil of inductance 
LL. A and B are connected to the battery and C and D to the galvanometer. If there is 
no flow, instantaneous or permanent, through the galvanometer on making the battery 
circuit, show that L = PSK. 


193. A quadrilateral is formed of wire and A, B, C, D are its corners taken in order. 
The resistances of the wires AB, BC, CD, DA are p, q, r, s respectively. The excess of the 
potential of A over that of B when unit current enters the quadrilateral at C and leaves it 
at D by wires applied at these points is denoted by [AB, CD]. The resistance of the quadri- 
lateral when A and Byare the electrodes is denoted by [AB]. The other symbols have _ 
corresponding meanings. Calculate [AB, CD] in terms of p, gq, 7, s and show that 

[AD] + [BC] - [AC] - [BD] = 2[AB. CD, 
[AB.CD]+[BC.AD]+[CA. BD]= 0. 


194. Two planes A, B are connected by a telegraph of which the end at A is connected 
to one terminal of a battery, and the end at B to one terminal of a receiver, the other 
terminals of the battery and receiver being connected to earth. At a point C of the line 
a fault is developed, of which the resistance is r. If the resistances of AC, CB be p, q 
respectively, show that the current in the receiver is diminished in the ratio 

| r(p+q):qr+ rp + pq, 
the resistance of the battery, receiver and earth circuit being neglected. 

195. Two cells of electromotive forces e,, e, and resistances 7,, 7, are connected in 

parallel to the ends of a wire of resistance R. Show that the current in the wire is 
1 R+ rR + 17.) 


and find the ratio at which the cells are working. 


196. A network of conductors is in the form of a tetrahedron PQRS; there is a battery 
of electromotive force H in PQ, and the resistance of PQ, including the battery, is R. If 
the resistances in QR, RP are each equal to r, and the resistances in PS, RS are each equal 
to 4r, and that in QS = #r, find the currents in each branch. 
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197. A cell of resistance 7 is connected to the ends of a wire AB. The cell is then 
replaced by two different cells, of resistances R, R’ arranged in parallel, producing the 
same current in AB and having the combined resistance r when in parallel. Show that the 
total heat production is greater in the second case than in the first, by the amount which 
would be produced in the circuit of the two cells if the wire 4B were broken. 


198. An electric circuit contains a galvanometer and a battery of constant electro- 
motive force ¢@. The resistance of the galvanometer is G and that of the rest of the circuit 
including the battery R. Show that on shunting the galvanometer with resistance S the 
current through the galvanometer is decreased by 

pkG 
(R + G) (RS + RG + SG)’ 


199. A circuit contains two lamps, each of resistance R, in parallel on leads each of 
resistance S. The resistance of the rest of the circuit, including the battery of constant 
voltage d@, is7. Show that if one lamp is broken, the heat emitted in unit time by the other 
is increased by : 

«PR {8r? + 2r (KR + S)} 
(r+ R+ 8)? (Q2r+ R+ 8)® 


200. A, B, C, D are the four junctions of a Wheatstone’s bridge, and the resistances 
c, 8, b, y on AB, BD, AC, CD respectively are such that the battery sends no current 
through the galvanometer in BC. If now a new battery of electromotive force EZ be intro- 
duced into the galvanometer circuit, and so raise the total resistance in that circuit to a, 
find the current that will flow through the galvanometer. 


201. A wire is interpolated in a circuit of given resistance and electromotive force. 
Find the resistance of the interpolated wire in order that the rate of generation of heat 
may be a maximum. 


202. The resistances of the opposite sides of a Wheatstone’s bridge area, a’ and b, b’ 
respectively. Show that when the two diagonals which contain the battery and galvano- 
meter are interchanged, 

HE (a-a@)(b-0’)(G- R) 

GO ana aa’ — bb’ ; 
where C and C” are the currents through the galvanometer in the two cases, G and R are 
the resistances of the galvanometer and battery conductors, and # the electromotive force 


of the battery. 


203. <A current C is introduced into a network of linear conductors at A, and taken 
out at B, the heat generated being H,. If the network be closed by joining A, B by a 
resistance r in which an electromotive force # is inserted, the heat generated is H,. Prove 
that 

Bg Rye Wed Fe aan 
ec yeunen eek 

204. A number N of incandescent lamps, each of resistance r, are fed by a machine 
of resistance F# (including the leads). If the light emitted by any lamp is proportional to 
the square of the heat produced, prove that the most economical way of arranging the 
lamps is to‘place them in parallel arc, each are containing n lamps, where n is the integer 


nearest to VNR/r. 


205. A system of 30 conductors of equal resistances are connected in the same way 
as the edges of a dodecahedron. Show that the resistance of the network between a ago 
of opposite corners is £ of the resistance of a single conductor. 
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206. Four points A, B, C, D are connected, in order, by a battery of electromotive 

force E and resistance b, and three resistances c, d, a. "A and C are connected by a resistance 

A, and B, D by a galvanometer of resistance G. Find the current through the galvanometer, 
and prove that it is independent of \ if ac = bd. 


207. Six wires of equal length and resistance are arranged so as to form the sides 
and the lines joining the middle points of the opposite sides of a square; prove that the 
resistance of the network between diagonally opposite corners is ? that of each wire. 


208. An octahedron is formed of twelve bars of equal length and thickness and of the 
same material; a current enters the system at one end of a bar and leaves at the other 
_end of the same bar; show that the resistance of the octahedron is 4%; of that of a single bar. 


209. Two conducting circuits OPQ, OP’Q’ are connected from P to P’ and @ to Q’ by 
wires of resistances r and 7’. A current enters the circuit at O and leaves it at O’. Show 
that, if the resistances of OP, PQ, QO are A, B, C and of O’P’, P’Q’, Q’O’ are a, b, ¢ 
respectively, the currents in PP’ and QQ’ are in the ratio 


BC be ; AB ab 


dik Bae ace beon aki Gus e Oee 


210. A wire forms a regular hexagon and the angular points are joined to the centre 
by wires of equal resistance. Show that it is possible to adjust this resistance so that the 
resistance to a current entering at one angular point of the hexagon and leaving by the 
opposite is equal to that of a side of the hexagon. 


211. A battery of mn equal cells is such that when it is arranged in m parallel sets of 
n cells in series the maximum current C' is produced for a given external circuit. Show 
that when the cells are arranged in n parallel sets of m cells the current is 


2mnC/(m2 + n?).- 


212. If there be n points A and n points B such that the resistance between two 
A points and two B points is r and that between an A and a B point R, then the resistance 
to a current entering at an A point and leaving at a B point is 
R(R + 2n —- Ir) 
R+r ; 


213. A telegraph wire joining two places A, B drops from one of its supports at a 
place C and rests on another wire which is earthed at both ends. If } is the ratio of the 
current strength at A to that at B when the current in AB is sent from A, and yp is the 
ratio when the current is sent from B, show that C divides AB in the ratio 


Cte y's teed. 


214. An assemblage of n points, of which A, B, C, D, P are any five, has each point 
connected to every other point by wires of resistance r. A current enters at any point 
X in the wire AB and leaves from any point Y in the wire CD. Prove (i) that the sum 
of the currents in AP, BP is 1/n of the whole current; (ii) that the mean of the currents in 
AC, BD or in AD, BC is also 1/n of the whole current; and (iii) that the currents in AP, 
_ BP are inversely proportional to the resistances of AX, BX. 


Show also that the whole resistance of the network lies between r (nm + 2)/2n and 2r/n. 
215. A, B, O, D are four points in succession at equal distances along a wire; and 
A, C and B, D are also joined by two other wires of the same length as the distances between 


those pairs of points measured along the original wire. A current enters the network 
thus formed at A and leaves at D: show that } of it passes along BC. 


Ie 44 
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216. A battery of electromotive force # and of resistance B is connected with the two 
terminals of two wires arranged in parallel. The first wire includes a voltameter which 
contains discontinuities of potential such that a unit current passing through it for a unit 
time does p units of work. The resistance of the first wire, including the voltameter, is 
R: that of the second is r. Show that if H is greater than p (B + r)/r, the current through 
the battery is 

E(k+ 17) - pr 
Rr+B(R+r) 

217. Ina network PA, PB, PO, PD, AB, BC, CD, DA, the resistances are a, B, y, 4, 
y+06,d+a,a+ 8, B+ y respectively. Show that if AD contains a battery of electro- 
motive force H, the current in BC is 

P (aS + yd) H 
2P?Q + (Bd —- ay)?’ 
where Pear hoB + vy +50; Q = By + ya + aB + ad + BO + yd. 


218. A wire forms a regular hexagon and the angular points are joined to the centre 
by wires each of which has a resistance 1/n of the resistance of a side of the hexagon. Show 
that the resistance to a current entering at one angular point of the hexagon and leaving 
it by the opposite point is 

2(n + 3) 
(n+ 1) (n + 4) 
times the resistance of a side of the hexagon. 


219. Two long equal parallel wires AB, A’B’ of length / have their ends B, B’ joined 
by a wire of negligible resistance, while A, A’ are joined to the poles of a cell whose 
resistance is equal to that of a length r of the wire. A similar cell is placed as a bridge 
across the wire at a distance x from A, A’. Show that the effect of the second cell is to 
increase the current in BB’ in the ratio 

2(21+ r) («+ 7) 
r(4l + r) + 2a (21 — r) — 4a? 


220. There are n points 1, 2 ... n joined in pairs by linear conductors. On introducing 
a current C at electrode | and taking it out at 2, the potentials of these are ¢,, do, ... Pn- 
If x, is the actual current in the direction 12, and -x’,, any other that merely satisfies the 
conditions of introduction at 1 and abstraction at 2, show that 
JM 2XyoXy9 = (hy — hz) OC = F (ry5%49"), 
and interpret the result physically. If x typify the actual current when the current enters 
“at 1 and leaves at 2, and y typify the actual current when the current enters at 3 and leaves 
at 4, shew that 
= (112%y2Yi2) = (X3 -— Xa) C= (Y, - Ys) C, 
where the X’s are potentials corresponding to the currents x, and the Y’s are potentials 
corresponding to the currents y. 


221. In a simple network of conductors joining n points, the currents C,, Cy, ... Cy, 
are supplied at (n — 1) of them and taken out at the nth point. There are also electro- 
motive forces in the conductors. Show that the heat function =R,,C,,” can be expressed - 
as the sum of two quadratic functions H, and H, of the entering amounts and the electro- 
motive forces respectively and that the current in any conductor pq is given by 

C --- (FZ - a) oH 
Ds ea gtic oO, OB yg 

Develope from this point of view the theorems of minimum heat dissipation and the 

reciprocal relations between the currents and potentials in the circuits. 
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222. A, B, C are three stations on the same telegraph wire. An operator at A knows 
that there is a fault between A and B, and observes that the current at A when he uses 
a given battery is 2, 7’ or «’’, according as B is insulated and C to earth, B to earth, or B 
and O both insulated. Show that the distance of the fault from A is 

{ha — k’b + (b — a)® (ha — k’b)3} /k — k’, 


where AB ths Sie ees k=>—y,. kh’ =>—,- 
an) v-4 


223. Six conductors join four points A, B, C, D in pairs, and have resistances a, a, 
b, B, c, y, where a, a refer to BC, AD respectively, and so on. If this network be used as 
a resistance coil, with A, B as electrodes, show that the resistance cannot lie outside the 


limits 
1. 1 wae a tae it 
c a+b a+f8 
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224. Two equal straight pieces of wire Aj A,, BoB, are each divided into n equal 
parts at the points A,, A,,... An, and B,, B,,.... By_, respectively, the resistance of 
each part and that of A,B, being R. The corresponding points of each wire from 1 to n 
inclusive are joined by cross wires, and a battery is placed in A,B). Show that, if the 
current through each cross wire is the same, the resistance of the cross wire A,B, is 


{mn—-s)*+(n-s)+]R. 


225. A network is formed of a system of conductors joining every pair of a set of 
n points, the resistances of the conductors being all equal, and there is an electromotive 
force in the conductor joining the points A,, A,. Show that there is no current in any 
conductor except those which pass through A, or A, and find the current in these con- 
ductors. 


226. Each member of the series of n points A,, A,, A;, ... A, is united to its successor 
by a wire of resistance p, and similarly for the series of n points B,, B,, ....B,. Each pair 
of points corresponding in the two series, such as A, and B,., is united by a wire of resistance 
R. Asteady current 7 enters the network at A, and leaves it at B,. Show that the current 
at A, divides itself between A,A, and A,B, in the ratio 


sinh a + sinh (7 — 1) a+.sinh(n -— 2) a: sinha + sinh (n — 1)a —- sinh(n - 2)a, 


R+o 
Rr 


where cosh a = 


227. Anunderground cable of length a is badly insulated so that it has faults throughout 
its length indefinitely near to one another and uniformly distributed. The conductivity of 
the faults is I/p’ per unit length of cable, and the resistance of the cable is p per unit length. 
One pole of a battery is connected to one end of the cable and the other pole is earthed. 
Prove that the current at the farther end is the same as if the cable were free from faults 


and of total resistance 
‘/pp’ tanh (« / 2). 
P/ 


228. Two parallel conducting wires at unit distance are connected by (n + 1) cross 
pieces of the same wire, so as to form ” squares. A current enters by an outer corner 


44—2 
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of the first square, and leaves by the diagonally opposite corner of the last. Show that, 
if the resistance is that of a length $n + a, of the wire, 

an + $ 


i a 
HO Pa agra 


229. A, B are the ends of a long telegraph wire with a number of faults, and C is an 
intermediate point on the wire. The resistance to a current sent from A is R when C is 
earth-connected, but if C is not earth-connected the resistance is S or 7’ according as the 
end B is to earth or insulated. If R’, S’, 7” denote the resistances under similar circum- 
stances when a current is sent from 6B towards A, show that 


T’ (R- 8)=R'(R- 7). 


230. The inner plates of two condensers of capacities C, C’ are joined by wires of 
resistances R, R’ to a point P, and their outer plates by wires of negligible resistance to 
a point Y. If the inner plates be also connected through a galvanometer, show that the 
needle will suffer no sudden deflection on joining P, Q to the poles of a battery, if CR = O'R’. 


231. An infinite cable of capacity and resistance K and # per unit length is at zero 
potential. At the instant t= 0 one end is suddenly connected to a battery for an 
infinitesimal interval of time and then insulated. Show that, except for very small values 
of t, the potential at any instant at a distance x from this end of the cable will be pro- 
portional to 


232. A condenser is formed of two large parallel plates of area A, separated by a 
thickness d of a medium with dielectric constant « and resistance k. If it is charged, show 
that the time in which the charge will sink to of its original amount is ke log n. 

7 

233. The sectional area of a wire of uniform material of specific resistance o is equal 
to A + Bxz*®, where a is the distance from one end. Determine the resistance of a length 
of the wire; and find the position of a point at which the electric potential is the mean 
of those at the ends, when a steady current is flowing through it. 


234. The ends of a rectangular conducting lamina of breadth c, length a, and uniform 
thickness 7, are maintained at different potentials. If p = f(x, y) be the specific resistance 
of a point whose distances from an end and a side are 2, y, prove that the resistance of the 
lamina cannot be less than 


ud) Par fee 
0 a 
1 
or greater than - 
7 {| 4% 


[pee 
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235. Two large vessels filled with mercury are connected by a capillary tube of uniform 
bore. Find superior and inferior limits to the conductivity. 


236. <A cylindrical cable consists of a conducting core of copper surrounded by a thin 
insulating sheath of material of given specific resistance. Show that if the sectional areas 
of the core and sheath are given, the resistance to lateral leakage is greatest when the 
surfaces of the two materials are coaxal right circular cylinders. 


° 
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237. Prove that the product of the resistance to leakage per unit length between 
two practically infinitely long parallel wires insulated by a uniform dielectric and at different 
potentials, and the capacity per unit length, is ae where e is the inductive capacity and 
p the specific resistance of the dielectric. Prove also that the time that elapses before 
the potential difference sinks to a given fraction of its original value is independent of the 
sectional dimensions and relative positions of the wires. 


238. If the right sections of the wires in the last question are semi-circles described 
on opposite sides of a square as diameters, and outside the square, while the cylindrical 
space whose section is the semi-circles similarly described on the other two sides of the 
square is filled up with a dielectric of infinite specific resistance, and all the neighbouring 
space is filled up with a dielectric of resistance p, prove that the leakage per unit length 
in unit time is 2V/p, where V is the potential difference. 


239. lig + iv =f (x + ty), and the curves ¢ = const. be closed curves, show that the 
insulation resistance between lengths / of the surfaces ¢ = gy, > = q, is 


p (pi ~ Po) 


a 
where [y] is the increment of y on passing once round a ¢-curve, and p is the specific 
resistance of the dielectric. 


240. Current enters and leaves a uniform circular disc through two circular wires of 
small radius e whose central lines pass through the edge of the disc at the extremities of 
a chord of length d. Show that the total resistance of the sheet is 

(2c/s) log (d/e). 
241. Using the transformation 
logz+ w=E&+ ty, 
prove that the resistance of an infinite strip of uniform breadth 7 between two electrodes 
distant 2a apart, situated on the middle line of the strip and having equal radii 4, is 


Co 2 
7 log 5 tanh a) ° 
242. Show that the transformation 


a’ + ty’ = cosh RAIN 


enables us to obtain the potential due to any distribution of electrodes upon a thin conductor 
in the form of the semi-infinite strip bounded by y = 0, y = a, and 2 = 0. 


If the margin be uninsulated, find the potential and flow due to a source at the point 


C=C, Y= > Show that if the flows across the three edges are equal, then 


wc = acosh—! 2. 


243. Equal and opposite electrodes are placed at the extremities of the base of an 
isosceles triangular lamina, the length of one of the equal sides being a, and the vertical 


9 
angle re Show that the lines of flow and equal potentials are given by 


/3 1+ sokudl 
1 —cnu 


At l l a 
= ce m rs 6 
where 3fT (6) UT (3) a (6) (ze a), 


and the modulus of enw is sin 75°, the origin being at the vertex. 


_.2W 
sinh? > + Le 
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244. A circular sheet of copper, of specific resistance o, per unit area, is inserted in 
a very large sheet of tinfoil (o)) and currents flow in the composite sheet, entering and 
leaving at the electrodes. Prove that the current function in the tinfoil corresponding 
to an electrode at which a current e enters the tinfoil is the coefficient of 7 in the imaginary 


part of 
- 5 | los (2 - Ce lbg ei i; 


oo toy ~cz2- a 
where a is the radius of the copper sheet, z is a complex variable with its origin at the centre 
of the sheet, and c is the distance of the electrode from the origin, the real axis passing 
through the electrode. 
Investigate the corresponding expressions determining the lines of flow in the copper. 


245. <A uniform conducting sheet has the form of the catenary of revolution 
OP oP = cosh? = 


Prove that the potential at any point due to an electrode at (a, Y, 2) introducing a 
current CO is 


const. — hare {eosh * > oi 


YYo + 22 
Ar 


Vig? + 2) (yp? + 202) 

246. Electric currents are introduced into an infinite plane sheet at a series of electrodes. 
Show that the asymptotes of the lines of flow all meet in the mean centre (centre of gravity) 
of the electrodes. 


247. ‘The molecules of a metal are assumed to be fixed centres of force repelling the 
electrons in collision with a force p/r”. If it is still assumed that the average duration of 
a collision is small compared with the time in an average path between two collisions, 

show that the velocity distribution function is given by an equation of the type 
of 2 hades Ad Racer 4 haope DOBRO af ima k 
Ap are acne sechik pad iy, tite ite, ie tear 
where the notation is as in the text except that now 
a er) 
Mrs NT 


> 
and 1, is a constant depending on yp. 


Hence develope a general theory of conductivity on this basis and shew that the funda- 
mental laws are still satisfied. 


248. Prove that the velocity distribution function determined in the last question 
may be determined directly from the fact that the electrons at any instant started the free 
paths which they are then pursuing with the velocities assigned to them by Maxwell’s law. 


249. Prove by direct calculation that the energy dissipated per unit volume of a metal 
subject to an applied field of strength #, but in which the conditions are otherwise 
uniform, is 

so0E?, 
where o is the ordinary expression for the conductivity. 


250. Prove that a theoretically sufficient explanation of the Volta, Peltier and 
Thomson effects in metals can be obtained on the assumption that a part of the force 
_ exerted by an atom on an electron on collision varies with the conditions and type of the 
metal molecules. 


How far does this explanation differ from that given by Lorentz which is reproduced 
in the text above? 


ra 
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IV. ELECTRODYNAMICS. 


251. A current J flows in a very long straight wire. Find the forces and couples it 
exerts upon a small magnet. 


Show that if the centre of the small magnet be fixed at a distance c from the wire, it 
has two free small oscillations about its position of equilibrium, of equal period 


where J is the moment of inertia, and m the magnetic moment of the magnet. 


252. Two parallel infinite wires convey equal currents of strength J in opposite 
directions, their distance apart being 2a. \ A magnetic particle of strength » and moment 
of inertia J is free to turn about a pivot at its centre, distant c from each of the wires. 
Show that the time of a small oscillation is that of a pendulum of length | given by 


4Jaml = ge*l. 


253. Regarding the earth as a uniformly and rigidly magnetised sphere of radius a, 
and denoting the intensity of the magnetic field on the equator by H, show that a wire 
surrounding the earth along the parallel of south latitude \, and carrying a current J from 
west to east, would experience a resultant force towards the south pole of the heavens of 


amount 
6raJH sin X cos? A. 


254. A current J flows in a circuit in the shape of an ellipse of area A and length /. 
Show that the force at the centre is 7./1/A. 


~ 255. Show that at any point along a line of force the vector potential due to a current 
in a circle is inversely proportional to the distance from the centre of the circle to the foot 
of the perpendicular from the point on to the plane of the circle. Hence trace the lines of 
constant vector potential. 


256. A current J flows round a circle of radius a, and a current J’ flows in a very long 
straight wire in the same plane. Show that the mutual attraction is 47JJ’ (sec a — 1), 
where a is the angle subtended by the circle at the nearest point of the wire. 


If the circle is placed perpendicular to the straight wire with its centre at a distance 
c from it, shew that there is a couple tending to set the two wires in the same plane, of 
moment 27JJ’a?/c or 27JJ’c, according as c > or <a. 


257. A current J flows round a circular wire which can turn about a fixed diameter ; 
and a current J’ passes through a long straight wire parallel to this diameter and so placed 
that the plane through the wire and the diameter is perpendicular to the plane of the 
circle. Show that there is a couple on this circular wire tending to set the two wires in the 
same plane and that its magnitude is 47JJ’c (1 ~ a5) , where c is the distance of the 

het oe [8 
wire from the plane of the circle and a the radius of the circle. 


258. A long straight current intersects at right angles a diameter of a circular current, 
and the plane of the circle makes an acute angle a with the plane through this diameter 
and the straight current. Show that the coefficient of mutual induction is 

7 a 


do {oseca — (c* sec?a — a?)?} or 4rc tan ( _ 5). 


according as the straight current passes within or without the circle, a being the’radius of 
the circle, and ¢ the distance of the straight current from its centre. 
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259. Prove that the coefficient of mutual induction between a pair of infinitely long 
straight wires and a circular one of radius a in the same plane; and with its centre at a 
distance (b >a) from each of the straight wires, is 


Sar (b — Vb? ~ a?), 


260. A circuit contains a straight wire of length 2a conveying a current. A second 
straight wire, infinite in both directions, makes an angle a with the first, and their common 
perpendicular is of length c and meets the first wire in its middle point. Prove that the 
additional electromagnetic forces on the first straight wire, due to the presence of a current 
in the second wire, are equivalent to a wrench of pitch 


we asina : asina 
(a sin a — c tan} cen) fin Pa ten w hseeoke. 


261. Two circular wires of radii a, b have a common centre, and are free to turn on 
an insulating axis which is a diameter of both. Show that when the wires carry currents 


J, J’ a couple of magnitude 
2ar* b? : 
a (1 [ri6/a wa) J 


is required to hold them with their planes at right angles, it being assumed that b/a is so 
smal] that its fifth power may be neglected. 


262. Two circular circuits are in planes at right angles to the line joining their centres. 
Show that the coefficient of induction 


ee Le | cos 26d0 : 
0 Va? sin? 6 + c2 cos? 6 


where a, c are the longest and shortest lines which can be drawn from one circuit to the 
other. Find the force between the circuits when currents are flowing in them. 


263. Two currents J, J’ flow round two squares each of side a, placed with their edges 
parallel to one another and at right angles to the distance c between their centres. Show 
that they attract with a force 


Pyare: 2 2 
ars {ones aa ae at 


ae: 7 er: 
a“ + C¢ cNa2 +e 


264. A current J flows in a rectangular circuit whose sides are of lengths 2a, 2b and 
the circuit is free to rotate about an axis through its centre parallel to the sides of length 
2a. Another current J’ flows in a long straight wire parallel to the axis and at a distance 
d from it. Prove that the couple required to keep the plane of the rectangle inclined at 
an angle ¢@ to the plane through its centre and the straight current is 

8JJ’ abd (b? + d?) sin 
bt + d4 — 267d? cos 2° 


265. Two circular wires iie with their planes parallel on the same sphere, and carry 
opposite currents inversely proportional to the areas of the circuits.. A small magnet has 
its centre fixed at the centre of the sphere and moves freely about it. Show that it will 
be in equilibrium when its axis is either at right angles to the planes of the circuits, or makes 
an angle tan—14 with them. 


266. An infinite long straight wire conveys a current and lies in front of and parallel 
to an infinite block of soft iron bounded by a plane face. Find the magnetic potential at 
all points, and the force which tends to displace the wire. 
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267. A small sphere of radius 6 is placed in the neighbourhood of a circuit, which 
when carrying a current.of unit strength would produce a magnetic force H at the point 
where the centre of the sphere is placed. Show that, if « is the coefficient of induced 
magnetisation for the sphere, the presence of the sphere increases the coefficient of self- 
induction of the wire by an amount approximately equal to 

8rb? x (3 + 2x) H? 
(3 + 4x)? 


268. A circular wire of radius a is concentric with a spherical shell of soft iron of radii 
band c. If a steady unit current flow round the wire, show that the presence of the iron 
increases the number of lines of induction through the wire by 

2m? at (c* — 6%) (uw - 1) (u + 2) 
BF {(2u + 1) (uw + 2) c® — 2 (p— 1)? 6%” 


- approximately, where a is small compared with 5 and c. 


269. A right circular cylindrical cavity is made in an infinite mass of iron of perme- 
ability ». In this cavity a wire runs paralle! to the axis of the cylinder carrying a steady 
current of strength J. Prove that the wire is attracted towards the nearest part of the 
surface of the cavity with a force per unit length equal to 

2(n- 1) 
(u+ jd’ 
where d is the distance of the wire from its electrostatic image in the cylinder. 


270. A wire is wound in a spiral of angle a on the surface of an insulating cylinder 
of radius a so that it makes n complete turns on the cylinder. A current J flows through 
the wire. Prove that the resultant magnetic force at the centre of the cylinder is 


2rJn 
a(1 + wn? tan? a) 
along the axis. 


271. Coils of wire in the form of circles of latitude are wound upon a sphere and 
produce a magnetic potential Ar”P,, at internal points when a current is sent through them. 
Find the mode of winding and the potential at external points. 


272. Acurrent of strength J flows along an infinitely long straight wire, and returns 
in a parallel wire. These wires are insulated and touch along generators the surface of an 
infinite uniform circular cylinder of material whose coefficient of induction is k. Prove that 
the cylinder becomes magnetised as a lamellar magnet whose strength is . 


QrkJ/(1 + 2k). 


273. <A fine wire covered with insulating material is wound in the form of a circular 
disc, the ends being at the centre and circumference. A current is sent through the wire 
such that J is the quantity of electricity that flows per unit time across unit length of any 
radius in the disc. Show that the magnetic force at any point on the axis of the disc is 


2aI {cosh~1 (sec a) — sin a}, 


where a is the angle subtended at the point by any radius of the disc. 


274. A given current sent through a tangent galvanometer deflects the magnet through 
an angle 6. The plane of the coil is slowly rotated round the vertical axis through the 
centre of the magnet. Prove that if 6 >47 the magnet will describe complete revolutions, 
but if @<47, the magnet will oscillate through an angle sin~' tan @ on each side of the 
meridian. 
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275. Prove that if a slight error is made in reading the angle of deflection of a tangent 
galvanometer, the percentage error in the deduced value of the current is a minimum if 
the angle of deflection is 47. 


276. A tangent galvanometer is incorrectly fixed, so that equal and opposite currents 
give angular readings a and 8 measured in the same sense. Show that the plane of the 
coil, supposed vertical, makes an angle « with its proper position such that 


2 tane = tana + tan 8B. 


‘Hence show that the real value of the current is the harmonic mean of its apparent magni- 
tudes when sent in opposite directions round the galvanometer circuit. 


_277. Ina tangent galvanometer, the sensibility is measured by the ratio of the incre- 
ment of deflection to the increment of current, estimated per unit current. Show that the 
galvanometer will be most sensitive when the deflection is 7/4, and that in measuring the _ 
current given by a generator whose electromotive force is #, and internal resistance R, the 
galvanometer will be most sensitive if there be placed across the terminals a shunt of 
resistance 

Hr 
H-H(R+ 1)’ 


where r is the resistance of the galvanometer and H is the constant of the galvanometer. 


What is the meaning of this result if the denominator vanishes or is negative? 


278. <A galvanometer coil of n turns is in the form of an anchor ring described by the 
revolution of a circle of radius b about an axis in its plane distant a from its centre. Show 
that the constant of the galvanometer 


K 
mee | ena itide (k = b/a) 
a 0 
= (8n/3k?a) [(1 + k*) HE - (1 - ke?) K). 


279. A coil is rotated with constant angular velocity » about an axis in its plane in 
a uniform field of force perpendicular to the axis of rotation. Find the current in the coil 
at any time, and show that it is greatest when the plane of the coil makes an angle 


tan—1 (3) 


280. The ends B, D of a wire (R, L) are connected with the plates of a condenser of 
capacity C. The wire rotates about BD which is vertical with angular velocity , the area 
between the wire and BD being A. If A is the horizontal component of the earth’s 


magnetism, show that the average rate at which work must be done to maintain the rotation 
is 


with the lines of magnetic force. 


4H? A202 Rot/[R2C2 0? +'(1 - CLo)?}. 


281. The resistance and self-induction of a coil are R and L, and its ends A and B 
are connected with the electrodes of a condenser of capacity C by wires of negligible resist- 
ance. There is a current J cos pt in a circuit connecting A and B, and the charge of the 


condenser is in the same phase as this current. Show that the charge.at any time is 
cobsa 
ts 
and that Ch? + pL) se I, 


Obtain also the current in the coil. 


i 
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282. <A closed solenoid consists of a large number N of circular coils of wire, each 
of radius a, wound uniformly upon a circular cylinder of height 2h. At the centre of the 
cylinder is a small magnet whose axis coincides with that of the cylinder, and whose’ 
moment is a periodic quantity » sin pt. Show that a current flows in the solenoid whose 
intensity is approximately 
2rpuNp 


——_——__—__—__—————_ sin (pt + a), 
{(a® + h?) (R® + L2p?)}3 


where R, L are the resistance and self-induction of the solenoid, and tan a = = ; 

283. A circular coil of turns, of radius a and resistance R, spins with angular velocity 
® round a vertical diameter in the earth’s horizontal magnetic field H: show that the 
average electromagnetic damping couple which resists its motion is }H 2? aro. 


284. <A condenser, capacity C, is discharged through a circuit, resistance R, induction 
L, containing a periodic electromotive force Hsin nt. Show that the ‘forced’ current 
in the circuit is , 


Esi Pi ee a eal 
sin (nt — )| + (nt - a) | : 


* OE 
7 nid 4) 
where tan 6 ACR 


285. Two electric circuits of negligible resistances have self-inductances Z,, L, and 
are tuned separately to the same natural free period by varying the capacities C,, C, of 
the condensers in the two circuits. Find the periods of free oscillation in the system con- 
sisting of the two circuits in the presence of one another, showing how they are affected by 
changes in the value of the mutual inductance, M. 

The condenser of the first circuit is initially charged to a difference of potential ¢,, 
while the second condenser is uncharged and there is no initial current in either circuit ; 


show that if M <NZ,L, the potential difference of the second condenser cannot exceed 
latalhe 
NLOn 
286. ‘Two equal long straight coils are placed end to end so that the direction of the 
winding is the same in both and they are acted on in series by an electromotive force 
E cos pt. Show that if, without change in position, they are placed in parallel (the current 


being led in at the middle and out at the two ends) the maximum current in either coil 
is increased and the lag diminished. 


Discuss also the case where the coils are wound in opposite directions. 


287. Two circuits, resistances R, and R,, coefficients of induction L, M, N, lie near 
each other, and an electromotive force HZ is switched into one of them. Show that the 
total quantity of electricity that traverses the other is HM/R,R,. 


288. <A current’is induced in a coil B by a current J sin pt in a coil A. Show that the 
mean force tending to increase any coordinate of position @ is 
_1 PpeLM eM 
2h? + L'p? 06’ 
where L, M, N are the coefficients of induction of the coils, and F# is the resistance of B. 


289. A plane circuit, area S, rotates with uniform velocity » about the axis of z, 
which lies in its plane at a distance h from the centre of gravity of the area. A magnetic 
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molecule of strength m is fixed in the axis of x at a great distance a from the origin pointing 
in the direction Ox. Prove that the current at time:t is approximately 


28am 9Se@mh 
cos (wt — €) + 


mmo nibailiae te Helle eaetorter oe aon Tubaethe 
a? (R? + L?@2)? at (R2 + 41? 02)? 


where e, 7 are determinate constants. 


290. Two points A, B are joined by a wire of resistance R without self-induction ; 
B is joined to a third point C by two wires each of resistance R, of which one is without 
self-induction, and the other has a coefficient of induction LZ. If the ends A, C are kept 
at a potential difference EH cos pt, prove that the difference of potentials at B and C will be 


E’ cos (pt — ); 

H2 + pL? 4 
OR? + a ‘ 
ease iene 
2p? L? + 3R? 


where Ee’ = KE | 
tan y = 


291. A condenser, capacity C, charge Q, is discharged through a circuit of resistance 
R, there being another circuit of resistance S in the field. If ZN = M?, show that there 


will be initial currents - NQ/C (RN + SL) and MQ/C (RN + SL), and find the currents 
at any time. 


292. Two insulated wires A, B of the same resistance have the same coefficient of 
self-induction L, while that of mutual induction is slightly less than L. The ends of B 
are connected by a wire of small resistance, and those of A by a battery of small resistance, 


and at the end of a time ¢ a current J is passing through A. Prove that except when ¢ is 
very small 


J= z (Jo on J’), 


approximately, where J, is the permanent current in A, and J’ is the current in each after 
a time ¢, when the ends of both are connected in multiple arc by the battery. 


293. The ends of a coil forming a long straight uniform solenoid of m turns per unit 
length are connected with a short solenoidal coil of m turns and cross section A, situated 
inside the solenoid, so that the whole forms a single complete circuit. The latter coil can 
rotate freely about an axis at right angles to the length of the solenoid. Show that in free 


motion without any external field, the current J and the angle 6 between the cross sections 
of the coils are determined by the equations 


RJ = - £ (ind + L,J + 8rmnAJ cos 6), 


ipo 4 AJ? sin 6 = 0 
qe + tmmnAJ* sin 6 = 0, 


where L,, L, are the coefficients of self-induction of the two coils, J is the moment of inertia 


of the rotating coil, R is the resistance of the whole circuit, and the ‘effect of the ends of 
the long solenoid is neglected. 


294. Two electrified conductors whose coefficients of electrostatic capacity are Vial 
are connected through a coil of resistance R and large inductance L. Verify that the 
frequency of the electric oscillations thus established is 


eg Hae sy 1 Ale 


20 \ Viy¥e- TT? © L 40 


- 
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295. An electric circuit contains an impressed electromotive force which alternates 
in an arbitrary manner and also an inductance. Is it possible, by connecting the ex- 
tremities of the inductance to the poles of a condenser, to arrange so that the current in 
the circuit shall always be in step with the electromotive force and proportional to it? 


296. Two coils (resistances R, S; coefficients of induction L, M, N) are arranged in 
parallel in such positions that when a steady current is divided between the two, the 
resultant magnetic force vanishes at a certain suspended galvanometer needle. Prove 
that if the currents are suddenly started by completing a circuit including the coils, then 
the initial magnetic force on the needle will not in general vanish, but that there will be 
a ‘throw’ of the needle, equal to that which would be produced by the steady (final) current 
in the first wire flowing through that wire for a time interval 


297. A condenser of capacity C is discharged through two circuits, one of resistance 
R and self-induction L, and the other of resistance R’ and containing a condenser of capacity 
C’. Prove that if Q is the charge on the condenser at any time 


Po ree RO ore ae Vag’ arate 
LR ae + (G+ + BR) Get (G+ at a) gt orn? 


298. A condenser of capacity C is connected by leads of resistance 7, so as to be in 
parallel with a coil of self-induction L, the resistance of the coil and its leads being R. If 
this arrangement forms part of a circuit in which there is an electromotive force of period 

2/p, show that it can be replaced by a wire without self-induction if 


(BR? - L/C) = p?Lc (r* - L/C), 
and that the resistance of this equivalent wire must be 


(Rr + L/C)/(R + 7). 


299. Two coiis, of which the coefficients of self and mutual induction are L,, l,., M, 
and resistances #,, R,, carry steady currents C,, C, produced by constant electromotive 
forces inserted in them. Show how to calculate the total extra currents produced in the 
coils by inserting a given resistance in one of them, and thus also increasing its coefficients 
of induction by given amounts. | 


In the primary coil, supposed open, there is an electromotive force which would produce 
a steady current C, and in the secondary coil there is no electromotive force. Prove that 
the current induced in the secondary by closing the primary is the same, as regards its 
effects on a galvanometer and an electrodynamometer, and also with regard to the heat 
produced by it, as a steady current of magnitude 


1 OMR, 


k,L, + RL, 
2h, Ry 
while the current induced in the secondary by breaking the primary circuit may be repre- 


sented in the same respects by a steady current of magnitude CM/2LZ, lasting for a time 
2L,/R,. 


lasting for a time 


300. Four points A, B, CO, D are connected up as follows: A, B are joined through 
a coil of self-induction L and resistance P; A, D through a resistance Q; B, C through a 
resistance Rk; C, D through a resistance S and through a condenser of capacity K, the 
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resistance and condenser being in parallel; B, D through a galvanometer; A, C through 
a source of current of period 27/p. Show that if no current passes through the galvanometer 


PS= Oh and i= ORK, 
[The resistances of the connecting wires may be neglected. | 
301. Two conductors ABD, ACD are arranged in multiple arc. Their resistances are 
Rk, S and their coefficients of self and mutual induction L, N, and M. Prove that when 


placed in series with leads conveying a current of frequency p, the two circuits produce 
the same effect as a single circuit whose coefficient of self-induction is 


NR? + LS? + 2MRS + p? (LN - M*)(L+ N - 2M) 
(L +N - 2M)? p? + (R + 8)? Z 


and whose resistance is 
RS (S + R)+ p? {R(N - M)? + S(L - M)*} 
(L+ N - 2M)? p? + (R + 8S)? ' 


302. A condenser of capacity C containing a charge Q is discharged round a circuit 
in the neighbourhood of a second circuit. The resistances of the circuits are R, S and 
their coefficients of induction are L, M, N. Obtain equations to determine the currents at 
any moment. 


If z is the current in the primary and the disturbance be over in a time less than 
T, prove that . 


(N2R : a é ib, =5m{o pe NES peg cola Niles 
ac Sa ete, J ey eer ga a TN ee Ce een 
and that 


, 


N?*R 2 M? 2 Wen eed? 2 2 
fo + 8(wR +) + sR | dt = 5 ©. {OSL + OSNR + N%}. 


‘ 
Examine how | “dt varies with S. 
0 


303. Prove that the currents induced in a solid with an infinite plane face, owing to 
magnetic changes near the face, circulate parallel to it, and may be regarded as due to the 
diffusion into the solid of currents induced at each instant on the surface so as to screen 
off the magnetic changes from the interior. 


Show that for periodic changes the current penetrates to a depth proportional to the 
square root of the period. 


304. A magnetic system is moving towards an infinite plane conducting sheet with 
velocity w. Show that the magnetic potential on the other side of the sheet is the same 
as it would be if the sheet were away, and the strengths of all the elements of the magnetic 
system were changed in the ratio R/(R + w), where 27 is the specific resistance of the 
sheet per unit area. Show that this result is unaltered if the system is moving away from 
the sheet and examine the case when R= — w. } 


If the system is a magnetic particle of mass m and moment p, with its axis perpendicular 
to the sheet, prove that if the particle has been projected at right angles to the sheet, then 
when it is at a distance z from the sheet its velocity is given by 


1 : 2 pe 
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305. A small magnet horizontally magnetised is moving with a velocity w parallel to 
a thin horizontal plate of metal. Show that the retarding force on the magnet due to the 
currents induced in the plate is 
n° uk 
(2c)* Q(Q + R)’ 
where p» is the moment of the magnet, c its distance above the plate, 27R the resistance 
of a unit area of the plate, and Q? = uw? + R?. 


306. A uniform line of magnetic poles is suddenly generated parallel to the axis of 
a long cylindrical conducting shell (mean radius a) of small thickness 6. Prove that the 
field inside the shell is equivalent to that of a line of opposite poles of the same strength 
starting from the original position of the generated line and moving radially away from 
: 4rodl 
the axis so that its distance from this axis at any subsequent time is be @ . 


Show also that the external field is equivalent to that of two lines of poles of the same 
uniform strength, a negative one along the axis of the cylinder and a positive one starting 
from the position of the inverse of the given initial line and moving towards the axis so 

_4nost 
20 a 


-that its distance at the time f¢ is = 


307. Examine the effect of the sudden generation of a line of magnetic poles inside 
a thin cylindrical conducting shell and parallel to the axis, obtaining the complete image 
system for both the internal and external fields. 


308. Ifa linear current of strength J be suddenly generated parallel to the axis of a 
conducting cylindrical shell of mean radius a and thickness 6 and at a distance b from the 
axis (6 >a), show that the image representing the induced currents for points inside the 

Arnot 
sphere will be a current of strength - J in a symmetrical line at a distance be °¢ from 
the axis. Find also the images representing the effect of these currents at external 
points. 


309. A thin spherical shell of radius a is introduced into an oscillating magnetic field 
whose potential in the immediate neighbourhood of the sphere can be written in the form 


Ww = to + Ay cos pt oy Dae 


where Y, is a surface harmonic of order n. Show that the field inside the shell has a 
potential 


n 
W = Wy + Ap cos x cos (pi + x) (=) Leas 
_ (2n + 1) a6 
where tan x = hae 
5 being the thickness of the shell and o its specific inductive capacity. 


Find also the external field. 

310. A uniform solid conducting sphere of radius a and conductivity o is introduced 
into an oscillating magnetic field whose potential in its neighbourhood can be written in 
the form W = ho + Aor” Yn cos pe. 

Show that to a first approximation when the period of oscillation is not too small the 
external field is derived from the potential 


ea 4or po g2nt3 
Ye Vast Bo Oa E ~ (n+ 1) (2n + 3)" at | 


and examine the internal field. 
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311. A magnet of moment m is suddenly generated at a distance b from the centre 
of a thin spherical conducting shell of mean radius a, and thickness 6, with its axis directed 
towards the centre. 

Prove that at any time ¢ after the generation of the magnet, the potential of the field 
due to the induced currents is, at points inside the sphere, equivalent to that in the field 


of a magnet of moment — me>*t24 at a distance from the centre be" and along the 
same axis. 
Prove also that at points ie the sphere the potential is we te to that of a 


—kt/a 


magnet of moment — me —8kt/2a & 75 


ae a distance from the centre . e 


312. A circular current is suddenly generated symmetrically outside a thin spherical 
conducting shell. Examine the magnetic effect of the currents induced in the shell. 


Examine also the mechanical reaction between the shell and the current. 


313. Examine the effect of the sudden generation of a small symmetrical magnet at 
a point inside a thin spherical shell and obtain the magnetic image system of the currents 
induced in the shell. 


314. A copper disc of radius a, with an axle hole, is rigidly and symmetrically attached 
to a thin bar magnet of length 2h and moment m, so that the axis of the magnet is at 
right angles to the plane of the disc, and the system is spun about the axis of the magnet 
with angular velocity ». A wire in a fixed position has one end in contact with one end of 
the axis of the magnet, and the other makes a sliding contact with the edge of the disc. 
Prove that the electromotive force generating a current in the wire is 


mo {h-} — (h2 + a2)~ 2}. 


315. A circular conducting ring is fixed in space. A fixed conducting wire joins the 
centre of the circle to a fixed point of the ring and another straight wire rotates round the 
centre making sliding contact at the centre with the fixed wire and with the ring at its 
circumference. The whole arrangement is placed in a uniform magnetic field so that the 
plane of the circle is perpendicular to the lines of force. Show that the induced electro- 
motive force in the closed circuit formed by the wires is 

Hoa 
Pe sagR* 
H being the strength of the field, wo the angular velocity and a the length of the rotating 
wire. 
Determine the couple necessary to keep up the rotation. 


316. Prove that the rotation with angular velocity » of a solid uniform spherical 
conductor in a field whose magnetic potential is 
W = Wo + Aor” Y 28 cos sd, 
where Y,,5 is a surface harmonic of order » and class s, generates a system of currents in 


the conductor which gives a magnetic field outside the conductor derived from a ata 
q2ut3 


w=A mia Y,$ sin sq, 


4Arowsn 
°(m + 1) (2m + 1) (2n + 3)’ 
Examine also the internal field and current distribution and prove that the retarding 
couple exerted by the field on the sphere is approximately for slow rotations 


where Az=- 


2(n+s)! nr ows ant 2 


A,” : 
(n — 8)! ‘(n+ 1)(2n 4+ 3) (2n + 1) 


* 
- 
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317. A solid sphere can execute torsional vibrations about an axis of period 2z/p. 
Prove that if a uniform magnetic field is imposed perpendicular to the axis of vibration 
the oscillations will decay at a logarithmic rate which is approximately equal to 

wat oH? 
iy es 
where H is the strength of the applied field, o the conductivity of the material of which the 
sphere is made, and J the moment of inertia of the sphere about its axis of vibration. 


318. Investigate the field of a rigid electrified system moving with a uniform screwing 
motion comprising a linear translation parallel to the axis of x with velocity (c8) and angular 
rotations (@;, @,, @,) about the three axes. 

Show that if the system is a uniformly charged sphere the force function of the electro- 
magnetic reactions is of the general form 

e@l—f, 14+ 8) @ao,% /1, 1-6?) 1+8 
yA 2 283 eee 
ea (wy? + w,”) 1 1+ 6? 1+f8 
SMT T Spe aaa ee oy 
where a@ is the radius of the sphere and e the charge on it. 


319. Prove that the electric and magnetic energies in the field of a charged conducting 
sphere in uniform motion in a straight line are 


=r 
-E15 28 log | 5 - if, 


Iya Be 
-Ete 28 log 75 ue 


320. Ii W is the total energy of a rigid electrical system in quasi-stationary motion 
show that the longitudinal electromagnetic mass of the system is 


a aw 

jv} djol 
Show also that Woe. | 0 | ee - 
d|\v| 


Explain why the above formula for the electromagnetic mass is inapplicable to the 
case of a system which experiences the Fitzgerald-Lorentz contraction on account of its 
motion. 


321. Show that in the general case of a system of charges moving through the aether 
in any manner the effective forces of reaction of electrodynamic origin are derivable in the 
usual way from the Lagrangian function 


L=5{o ($ - 5 (Av)) do +5) Gee, 


both integrals being taken throughout the volume of the field, p being the charge density 
in the position dv and v the velocity of this element through the aether. 


Does this form imply any restriction as to the vector potential function to be used? 


322. _ Find the force exerted between two point charges moving in any manner and 
show that the rectangular components of the force on the first electron are of the type 


OL ~d oL 


dx dt Ox,’ 
Ts. ; 45 
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(x, y,.2) being the coordinates of the position of the electron and 


1 
=~ he 1 = vi Evel) 
r(l-—= 
Cra) 
the square brackets indicating that the functions are taken at the time ¢ - , r being the 
distance apart of the electrons and v,, Vz their velocities. 


323. <A perfectly conducting sphere is initially at rest and carries a charge Q. Show 
that if a uniform acceleration s is imparted to the sphere the effective force of electro- 
dynamic origin resisting the initial accelerated motion at the time ¢ is 


ct 

t = ——— 
20%) _ 2 49, 03 ee 
Babs meh war eeod in Save enn 


a being the radius of the sphere, c the velocity of radiation and : is small compared with 1. 


324. Investigate the initial accelerated motion of a uniformly rigidly charged dielectric 
sphere and shew that the force necessary to maintain the uniform acceleration s is of the 


form 
A,ct 


210 fea aq Meo rEE 
eat egies) 
where the B’s are constants and the different values of \ are the roots of the equation 


ed? (1 + A) 
e-1)(1+A)- x | 


e being the dielectric constant of the. material of the sphere. 


tanh (e# d) = Anh sof 


325. Show that the small linear oscillations in a period (27/n) of a perfectly conducting 
charged sphere under the periodic force P may be obtained as a solution of the equation 


mé + k& = P, 
an 
at) oe 
3 ac* CI aa a 
C2 C2 
an- 1 
2 Q? COR 
S ]- S e a eeeee 
eT 1 an yea 
Pes c* 


and the sphere is presumed to have no material mass of the ordinary kind. 


326. Three linear Hertzian vibrators placed at a point in three directions mutually 
at right angles have the same period of vibration but are not necessarily in the same phase; 
prove that the rate at which energy is radiated from them is the sum of the rates at which © 


energy is radiated from each separately. . 
Hence obtain the rate at which energy is radiated from any number of Hertzian vibrators 
of the same period placed at a point. 


327. Electrical oscillations take place on two parallel rectangular conducting plates 
so that the wave surfaces in the dielectric disturbance between the plates are normal to 
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these plates. Prove that if a, b are the lengths of the edges of the plates the possible 
oscillations have wave lengths 
2 


bY po) ’ 
qe 3 n2 
a* = 


[It can be assumed that the current flux outwards at the edges of the plates is zero. 


m, n being any positive integers. 


328. Electrical oscillations take place on two coaxal cylindrical conducting sheets of 
length / and nearly equal radii a: if the electric force in the thin shell of field is everywhere 
radial show that the wave lengths of the possible oscillations are of the type 

2a 


ieee ip n* ar? 
a (2 


329. Electric oscillations take place in the she]l of dielectric between two perfectly 
conducting spherical surfaces of radii a, 6. Show that if the conditions in the shell are 
symmetrical round the centre and the wave surfaces are concentric spheres the period 
equation is 


m, n being positive integers. 


tan p(b - a) = nn. 

If the wave surfaces are perpendicular to the conducting surfaces shew that the period 
equation for the first order oscillations is 
p(b — a) (1 + p?ab) 


tan p (6 =F a) ae al =: pa?) (1 a pb?) - p2ab* 


330. Prove that the components of the electric force in any electromagnetic radiation 
field referred to spherical polar coordinates r, 6, @ can be written in the form 


OW LW; 1ew, Lore; 
"Gr ~~ @ a’ “°F brad rand’ ob’ 
raphe Lis Vata, 

rsin@0rdp =r 06 
where W, and W, satisfy the equation 
aw ] 0 
oF” wane 5a(* 


and ¢ is the velocity of radiation. 


ino) ee ete ler 
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Find the corresponding expressions in terms of W, and W, for the components of the 
magnetic induction in the same directions. 


331. Develope a theory of the Hall effect when the metal molecules are regarded as 
point centres of force repelling the electrons with a force which varies as the inverse nth 
power of the distance between them, and prove that in this case the gradient of the cross 
potential which gives rise to the effect is 

3/rT a 4) 
2 n-1 
SECON I I SR ree HJ, 
4Nec E (2 + )| 
n-1 
H being the strength of the field and J, that of the current directed in perpendicular 
directions. 


45—2 
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332. The electric current in Hall’s experiment is replaced by a thermal current driven 
down a uniform temperature gradient ii parallel to the y-axis of a coordinate system. 
The magnetic field is directed parallel to the axis of x: show that there is a potential gradient 
parallel to the axis of z of amount 

ae 4 es 
- ( n= PG i) Rling” ae dé 
2(n - 1) r (2+ 2 ete dy 
n- | 


the notation being as before in the text and the questions above. 
[The Nernst and von Ettinghausen effect. | 


333. Electric waves are travelling along the plane interface separating a dielectric 
-medium from a moderately bad conducting medium. Show that the electric force is nearly 
normal to the interface if the conduction is bad but that under other conditions it has a 
considerable slant in the direction of propagation. 


Discuss the bearing of this result on the disposition of the aerial wires at a wireless 
telegraph receiving station. 


334. Electric waves are incident on a thin metallic plate. Show that the coefficient 
of absorption (i.e. percentage of incident energy absorbed) is proportional to the product 
of the conductivity and the thickness of the plate. 


335. Light is incident on a metallic or other densely opaque thin prism of small angle 
a; prove that when the angle of incidence of the light is small, the real part of the complex 
index of refraction is given by 1 + 6/a, where 6 is the deviation of the light. 


Prove further that if 5, is the deviation for the same prism when the light is incident 
at an angle y, the imaginary part of the refractive index is given by 


ah 
2 


(1 + 6,/a) cos y ene tos i i : 


336. Prove that in the passage of a beam of light normally through a very thin film 
of metal the phase is accelerated by an amount approximately equal to 
Z6 bee pe sek}, 

where 6 is the thickness of the film and p and « are defined by the relation 

€ Arot _ ie 

ear “pe = (p— tK)*, 
e’, « referring to the metal and e to the surrounding dielectric and p is the frequency of the 
light. 


337. Waves of light are incident perpendicularly on a transparent plate of thickness 
d; prove that the ratio of the intensities of the reflected and incident light is 
(1 — p?) sin? 6 
(1 — p?) sin? 6 + 4p?’ 
where p is the index of refraction of the plate and 2rd/@ the wave length of the light on 
the plate. Find also the intensity of the transmitted light. 


338. Show that the equations of the electromagnetic field in free aether can be satisfied 


by functions of the type 2 (a, B) 8 (a, B) 
. a, px ¢ a, 


where a, § are arbitrary functions which satisfy the conditions implied in these forms. 
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Show,further that suitable pairs of functions a, 8 are 
(i) a=xcosd+ ysin@ F iz. 
B=2xsin 6 - ycosé — ct. 

oF yy 


(ii) dpe ECE B=7r- ch. 


339. Plane electromagnetic waves fall on the convex surface of an infinite paraboloid 
of revolution 2 = a — r, whose surface is a perfect reflector. If the incident waves are 
given by expressions of the type 
; 0 (a, B) 
A+ 1h = a, 
where a= y + 12, 8 =a + ct, prove that the boundary conditions at the surface of the 
paraboloid may be satisfied by subtracting from the primary field a secondary field repre- 
sented by expressions of a similar type with 
Bai 
ear’ 


beet 0 (a, 8) 
<F od (a, B) O(a, t)’ 


B= a =r ch. 
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for the field functions in the theory of, 
193; Poisson’s transformation of the 
potential of polarised, 194; the com- 
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the theory of polarised, 197; the cha- 
racteristic properties of the field of 
polarised, 198; the law of induction of 
the polarisation in, 200; energy relations 
of polarised, 201; intrinsic energy of 
polarised, 207; mechanically available 
energy of polarised, 207; energy re- 
strictions on the law of induction in, 
207; complete expression for the energy 
in the field of polarised, 209, 552; 
mechanical relations of polarised, 212, 
588-590; force and couple on the ele- 
ments of, 213, 588; the stress in polarised, 
216, 591; electron theory of the polarisa- 
tion of, 228 
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duced by rotating it in a magnetic field, 
621 

Electro-caloric effects, 233 

Electrodynamics, general theory of, for 
linear currents, 435; for the most general 
system, 567, 614; of electrostatic systems 
in quasi-stationary motion, 635-645 

Electrodynamic potential, 441 

Electrolysis, 324; Faraday’s laws of, 325; 
electrolytic dissociation, 330; electro- 
lytes, 324; velocity of ions in, 331 

Electromagnetic field, Anipére’s circuital 
relation for, 343; Faradays circuital re- 
lation for, 350; the differential form of 
these fundamental relations, 353; defini- 
tion of, in terms of the scalar and vector 
potentials, 356, 357, 359-360; Max- 
well’s general theory of, 362; general 
dynamical theory of, 567-572, 614-617 
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Electromagnetic momentum, 592; as a 
motional force, 593; of moving electrical 
systems, 634-641 

Electromagnetic theory of light, 473 

Electrometer, 146; trap-door, 147; quad- 
rant, 148; cylindrical, 148 

Electromotive force, complete expression for, 
on moving electron, 571; in any circuit, 
615 

Electrons, 42; mass of, 42, 341; charge of, 
42, 335-338; determination of velocity 
of, 338-341; determination of mass of, 
341; electromotive force on, 414; field 
of moving, 506-507, 626-635 ; 
from accelerated, 508;, radiation from 
a group of, 513; momentum of, in quasi- 
stationary motion, 635-641; mass of, 
in quasi-stationary motion, 643; the 
Abraham type of, 632, 642; the Lorentz 
type of, 633, 643 

Electron theory, 42; of material constitu- 
tion, 43, 44, 509, 644-645; of dielectric 
polarisation, 228; of metallic conduction 
of heat and electricity, 310-323; of 
Peltier effect, 321; of Thomson effect, 
323; of magnetisation, 368; of optical 
dispersion, 475; of Hall effect, 573; of 
Zeeman effect, 579; of Faraday effect, 
581; of diamagnetism, 585; of long wave 
thermal radiation from a metal, 605; 
of the optical properties of metals, 523 

Electrostatic field, definition of, of point 
charges, 45; definition of, of continuous 
charge distributions, 48-53; the poten- 
tial energy in, 57-59, 172-177, 201-212; 
ponderomotive forces due to, 63, 177-187, 
212-218; of line charge, 67; of spherical 
shell, 68; of a flat disc, 69, 85; of a 
homogeneous sphere, 70; of a homo- 
geneous ellipsoid, 71; of an ellipsoidal 
shell, 74; Green’s analysis of, 76; cha- 
racteristic properties of the general, 76, 
91-94, 99, 103; of concentric spheres, 
84; of the ‘freely charged ellipsoid, 86; 
mapping of, by lines of force and equi- 
potential surfaces, 91-94; of point charge 
systems, 94-99; of a system of con- 
ductors, 99-103 ; in two dimensions, 103-— 
110 

Electrostriction, 234 

Energy, conservation of, 55, 415, 549; of 
electrostatic system, 57-62; distribution 
in the electrostatic field, 173-177; of 
polarised dielectrics in the electrostatic 
field, 202-209; separation of the, of an 
electrostatic field into available and in- 
trinsic energy, 207, 209, 211; of mag- 
netisation, 264-268, 425; the thermal 
and mechanical relations of magnetic, 
265-271; separation of magnetic, into 
available and intrinsic, 266— 269; rela- 
tions of an electric current, 291, 301; 
chemical origin of, of an electric current, 
292; relations of a voltaic cell, 329; 
mutual potential, of a current and a 
magnetic system, 408-414; distinction 
between kinetic and potential, 415; of 
magnetic fields treated as kinetic, 415; 


radiation . 
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of the magnetic field of a system of 
currents, 417-420; the separation of 
this energy into its constituent parts, 
422; radiated from an accelerated elec- 
tron, 508, 566; general conception of, 
549; the density of magnetic, on Poyn- 
ting’s theory, 554; the density of mag- 
netic, on Macdonald’s theory, 555; the 
flux of, in its general aspects, 551; the 
flux of, on Poynting’s theory, 553; the 
flux of, on Macdonald’s theory, 555; 
the flux of, along a beam of light, 561; 
the flux of, from a Hertzian oscillator, 
563; the flux of, from a charge oscillating 
on a sphere, 565; the potential, of a 
moving electrical system, 639-641 
Equilibrium theory in dynamics, 426, 638 
Equi-potential surfaces, properties of, 93 


Faraday dark space, 339 

Faraday effect, 578; theory of, 581 

Faraday-Maxwell theory of the electrostatic 
field, 156-187; of the electromagnetic 
field, 362-370; general py aoe for-. 
mulation of, 614-616 

Faraday’s law of electromagnetic indwesion 
350; differential form of, 355; deduced 
from the energy principle, 428; for 
circuits in general, 440; general dynami- 
cal formulation of, 615 

Ferromagnetism, 259; critical temperature 
for, 263, 277; Weiss’ theory of, 275 

Fizeau’s experiment, 647 

Flux of displacement, see Electric displace- 
ment; of induction, see Magnetic in- 
duction; of energy, see Energy 

» Force, line of, 91; tube of, 92; properties of 
lines and tubes of, in electrostatic fields, 
92, 99-102 

Force, electromotive, definition of, 45; as 
the gradient of potential, 46, 49, 55; in 
field due to uniformly charged infinite 

_ plates, 89; in field due to a circular 

cylinder, 89; in field due to concentric 
spheres, 90; definition of, independent 
of distance action ideas, 159; relation 
between, and displacement, 160, 175; 
relation between and polarisaticn, 199, 
208; drawing currents in a circuit, 286- 
289; induced in linear circuits due to 
changing magnetic fields, 350; induced 
in a circuit by its motion through a 
magnetic field, 620 

Force, ponderomotive, on statically charged 
bodies, 62, 136; on statically charged 
body when charge is maintained con- 
stant, 64, 137; on statically charged body 
when the potential is maintained con- 
stant, 65, 138; on a sphere and an ellip- 
soid in a uniform field, 114-116; on di- 
electrics in any field, 183- 187, 212-221, 
588; on magnetised ‘media in any field, 
270, 589; between a magnetic pole and 
a current, 408; on a current element in 
any field, 409, 413; in steady dynamical 
systems, 416, 640; on a moving electron, 
414, 517, 636-641; estimate of, on the 
medium in any field, 571, 587; on the 
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general static system in quasi-stationary 
motion, 636-641 


Galvanometer, tangent, 379; ballistic, 381 

Gases, conduction of electricity in, 333; 
discharge in rarefied, 339; ionic theory 
of conduction in, 334 

Gauss’s normal induction theorem, 87; its 
relation to Poisson’s equation, 88; for 
unclosed surfaces, 91; on the Faraday- 
Maxwell theory, 161 

Gauss’s reciprocal energy theorem, 61, 129 

Green’s analysis, 18—23; of the electrostatic 
field, 76 

Green’s equivalent strata, 117 

Green’s lemma, 8; for moving circuits, 17 

Green’s theorem, for external points, 18; for 
internal points, 19; for discontinuous 
fields, 19; for infinite fields, 21; its appli- 
cation in the theory of electrostatics, 76 


Hall effect, 572; electron theory of, 573; 
anomalies of, 577 

Harmonics, solid, 79; spherical, 81 

Hertz’s experiments, 498 

Huyghen’s principle, 467; 
cussion of, 467-471 

Hysteresis in magnetism, 260 


4a 
Larmor’s dis- 


Ignoration of coordinates, physical signifi- 
cance of, in analytical dynamics, 416 
Images, electromagnetic, of varying mag- 
netic field in a plane conductor, 393-396 ; 
of currents induced by moving charges, 
403-407; of a steady magnetic field in 
a moving conductor, 624-626 

Images, electrostatic, general theory of, 120; 
of a point charge in a sphere, 121; of a 
point charge in orthogonal spheres, 123; 
of a point charge in orthogonal planes, 
125; method of, for two spheres, 132; 
of a point charge in an infinite dielectric 
with a plane face, 168 

Index of refraction, 474; relation between, 
and dielectric constant, 476 

Induction, electromagnetic, Faraday’s law 
of, 351; coefficients of self and mutual, 
for linear circuits, 383; in plane con- 
ducting sheets, 391-396; in a spherical 
shell, 397; in a solid sphere, 400; general 
electrodynamic theory of, as regards 
linear circuits, 408-456; Faraday’s law 
of, deduction from energy principle, 428 

Induction, electrostatic, electrification by, 
34; theory of electrification by, 110-117, 
118—120; coefficients of self and mutual, 
for a system of conductors, 129 

Induction, magnetic, vector of, 239; cir- 
cuital property of, 239, 351, 363; as 
distinguished from the magnetic force, 
412, 571, 589 

Inverse square’s law, 38, 156, 235; proof of, 
152; validity of, 156 


Kirchhofi’s theorem, 23 


Lagrange’s equations, for current circuits, 
438 
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Laplace’s equation, 77; in cartesian coor- 
dinates, 79-80; construction of solutions 
of, 80; in spherical polar coordinates, 81; 
in cylindrical polar coordinates, 82 

Larmor-Lorentz transformation of the electro- 
magnetic equations, 657; derived from 
the principle of relativity, 661 

Least Action, principle of, 439, 454, 567; 
applied to the cable problem, 454; ap- 
plied in electromagnetic theory, 569 

Level surfaces, see Equi-potential surfaces 

Leyden jar, 141 

Light, electromagnetic theory of, 473 

Lines of force in electric field, 91; refraction 
of, at dielectric interface, 172 

Local time, 659 

Logarithmic potential, 104 


Maclaurin’s theorem, 73 

Magnet, poles of a long, 235; axis of a, 235; 
field of a finite, 237; field of a uniform, 
238 

Magnetic field, potential of, 237; Poisson’s 
transformation of the potential of, 237; 
mathematical relations of, 239; vector 
potential of, defined, 240; vector poten- 
tial of, of any magnet, 241; vector poten- 
tial of the, of a shell, 243; of permanent 
magnets, 244; of a current, 343-345; of 
given current distributions, 360; of a 
straight current, 371; of parallel currents, 
373; of a solenoid, 374; of a circular 
current, 377; of a system of currents in 
general, 381; inductive action of a vary 
ing, 391-407; the energy of, 417-426, 
553-557; of a system of charges in uni- 
form motion, 628-629 

Magnetic force, 237; derived as an average 
vector, 424; derived by rejecting the 
local part of the induction, 589 

Magnetic induction, 239; circuital property 
of, 240; force and, in Maxwell’s theory, 
363; contrasted with the magnetic force, 
589 

Magnetic particles, fieid of, 237, 247; mutual 
relations of, 248; force on, in any field, 
250; Gauss’s arrangement of two, 251 

Magnetic shell, vector potential of, 243; 
equivalence of field of, and of a current, 
345 

Magnetic stress 270, 592 

Magnetisation, 237; induced in a uniform 
sphere, 253; induced in spherical shell, 
255; induced in ellipsoid, 256; saturation 
value of, 260, 277; of iron, pyrrhotite, 
magnetite, 260; energy of, 264; loss of 
energy of, in hysteresis cycle, 265; 
thermal relations of energy, 271; treated 
as a current distribution, 368, 424 

Magnetism, 235; law of force in, 234: per- 
manent and induced, 2438; field of per- 
manent, 244; induced, 251; law of in- 
duction of, 251; field of induced, 252; 
retentiveness of, 260; hysteretic quality 
of, 260; energy of, 263-270; mechanical 
relations of, 270, 591-592; Weiss’s theory 
of, 275-278; Ampére’s theory of, 360; 
electron theory of, 514; in radiation, 557 
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Magneton, 275 

Mass of cathode particle, 341; of electron, 
42, 341; of Abraham’s electron, 643; 
of Lorentz’s electron, 643; electro- 
magnetic, of a moving system, 641; 
material, entirely of electromagnetic ori- 
gin, 645 

Maxwell’s theory, of the electrostatic field, 
156-187; of the electromagnetic field, 
362-370; dynamical aspects of, 567-572, 
614-617 

Metallic glass, colours of, 533 

Molecular theory, effectiveness of detailed, 
51, 192-196, 201-205, 567 

Momentum, electromagnetic, 592; of a 
moving electrical system, 635-642 

Moving media, 635-642 

Mutual induction, Neumann’s formula for, 
384; of parallel currents, 385; of parallel 
circular currents, 387 r 


Negative glow in discharge tube, 339 

Nernst and von Ettinghausen effect in metals, 
578 

Neumann’s theorem on magnetic induction, 
257 


Ohm/’s law, 282; for circuits of different 
media, 288 

Oscillations, electric, in discharging con- 
denser, 429; of charge on a spherical 
conductor, 484,488; damping of, 485; 
detectors of, 482 

Oscillator, electric, Hertz’s, 477; mode of 
establishment of the field of an, 491 


Paramagnetism, 258; see also Magnetism 

Peltier effect, 306; electron theory of, 321 

Perpetual motion, negation of, involved in 
the definition of potential, 55 

Piezo-electricity, 232 

Points of equilibrium in electrostatic fields, 
99 


Poisson’s equation, 77; on Faraday-Max- 
well theory, 162; in two dimensions, 103 

Polar coordinates, definition of spherical 
and cylindrical, 1; differential opera- 
tions in, 11; solutions of Laplace’s 
equation in, 80-85; solutions of the 
wave equation in, 478-485, 525-533, 
545-548 

Polarisation, dielectric, see Dielectrics; mag- 
netic, see Magnetism 

Polarisation of light, 498; rotation of plane 
of, by a magnetic field, 578, 583; rotation 
of plane of, by reflection from a magnet, 
578 

Pole, magnetic, see Magnet 

Potential, convection, in moving electrical 
systems, 627 

Potential, electromotive, Volta’s difference 
of, for substances in contact, 286; elec- 
tron theory of, 320 

Potential, electrostatic , of the various types 
of charge distribution, 46-54; the physi- 
cal significance of, 55-58; convergence 
of integrals for the, 51, 194; of line 
charge, 67; of spherical shell, 68; of 
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circular disc, 69; of homogeneous ellip- 
soid, 73; of homoeoidal shell, 74; cha- 
racteristic properties of, 77, 94; of spheri- 
cal harmonic distributions, 83; of plane 
circular distributions, 84; of concentric 
spherical distributions, 86; of distribu- 
tion on a conducting ellipsoid, 87; of 
various two dimensional distributions, 
103-110; characteristic properties of, 
on the Faraday-Maxwell theory, 159; 
of a polarised medium, 192; Poisson’s 
transformation of, for a polarised me- 
dium, 195 

Potential energy, see Energy 

Potential, magnetic, 237; convergence of 
integral for, 238; of uniformly magne- 
tised body, 238; characteristic equations 
for, 253; for various induced distribu- 
tions, 253-257; of a closed current, 345; 
of various specified current distributions, 
371-381 

Potential, scalar, see Scalar potential 

Potential, vector, see Vector potential | 

Pressure of radiation, see Radiation 

Pyro-electricity, 232 a | 


Radiation, mechanism of, 502; from a group 
of electrons, 511; the flux of energy in 
a plane field of, 561; the flux of energy 
in the, from a Hertzian oscillator, 
563-565; the flux of energy in the, from 
an oscillating spherical charge, 565; 
pressure of, on any absorbing medium, 
595, 649; pressure of, on a mirror, 595, 
650; reaction of, on its source, 596; 
pressure of, when mirror or source is 
in motion, 599-600, 648-649; thermo- 
dynamics of, 600-613; propagation of, 
in a moving medium, 645-647, 650 

Radium, 44; velocity of emission of electrons 
from, 44 

Ray of light, energy definition of, 561, 650; 
absolute and. relative paths of a, in 
moving media, 650; difference in lengths 
of absolute paths for propagation of a, 
in different directions in a moving me- 
dium, 655 

Rayleigh’s theorem on the distribution of 
alternating currents in a network of 
conductors, 453 

Reaction, principle of action and, 62, 413; 
Kelvin’s kinetic, 440 

Reflexion, of electric waves, Hertz’s experi- 
ments, 498; Fresnel’s formulae, 517; 
at a plane conducting surface, 520; 
power of metals, 523 

Refraction of electric waves, Hertz’s ex- 
periments on, 499; Snell’s law, 517; at 
a dielectric interface, 515-520 

Relativity, theory of, 656-661 

Resistance of metals to the flow of electri- 
city, 282; the mechanism of, in metals, 
309-323; of a metal cable to the trans- 
mission of an oscillating signal, 561 

Retarded scalar potential, sce Scalar potential 

Retarded vector potential, sce Vector potential 

Reversibility of path, involved in the defini- 
tion of potential, 55 
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Roentgen rays, conductivity of gases under 
the influence of, 334; from discharge 
tube, 339; constitution of, 333, 510 

Rotation of plane of polarisation of light, by 
a magnetic field, 579; by reflection from 
a magnet, 575 

Rotation of a conductor in a magnetic field, 
619 


Scalar, definition of, 1; gradient of, 8; differ- 
entiation of, 6 

Scalar potential, of Maxwell’s theory, 357; 
retarded, 357 

Self-induction, electrostatic, 128; 
magnetic, 383, 429 

Sky, Rayleigh’s theory of colour of, 533 

Specific heat of electricity, 308 

Stokes’s theorem, 13; in spherical and cylin- 
drical polar coordinates, 15; for moving 
circuits, 16 

Stress, in elastic solid, specification of, 183; 
Maxwell’s dielectric, 183-184; insuffi- 
ciency of Maxwell’s dielectric, 183-185; 
in a polarised medium, 186, 214, 590; 

= magnetic stress, 270, 592 


electro- 


Temperature, in condition for existence of a 
potential function, 57; critical, for ferro- 
magnetic effects, 263, 276; neutral, for 
Peltier effect, 307; the Wiedemann- 
Franz law of variability of the ratio of 
electrical and thermal conductivities 
with, 318; variability of a voltaic cell 
with, 329; Stefan’s law for the depen- 
dence of radiant energy density on the, 
604 

Thomson thermoelectric effect, 307; 
theory of, 323 

Tube of force, 92 


electron 


Uniqueness theorem, 127 
Units, for electromagnetic quantities, 352 


Vector, definition of, 1; addition and sub- 
traction of, 2; multiplication of, 3; unit, 
3; scalar product of two, 4; vector pro- 
duct of two, 4; product of three, 6; 
differentiation of, 6 

Vector operator, the Hamiltonian, 8 

Vector potential, defined, 240; of a particle, 
240; of a finite magnet, 241; of a uni- 
form shell, 243; derivation of magnetic 
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induction from, 241; expression of elec- 
tric force in terms of, and a scalar poten- 
tial, 355; value of, in the general case, 
357; the retarded, 357; of various speci- 
fied current distributions, 371-384; the 
retarded, of the field of an electron, 505; 
the expression for the energy in the field 
in terms of the, 555 

Velocity of electromagnetic waves, 462, 473; 
of light, 474; of propagation of electric 
waves along wires, 456, 539; dependence 
of mass of a moving system on its, 643; 
of electromagnetic waves in moving 
media, 647 

Voltaic cell, 289; electromotive force of, 292; 
explanation of action of, 327; thermal 
relations of, 329 


Waves, electric, generation \of, 434, 476; 
the equation for propagation of, along 
cables, 455, and its solution, 457; the 
general equations of propagation of, 
461-462; solution of equation of propaga- 
tion, 465-471; solution of equation with 
dissipation, 472; physical significance 
of the equation, 464-466; generated by 
Hertz’s oscillator, 478-481; Hertz’s me- 
thod of detecting, 482; on the mechanism 
of the establishment of fields of, 485-498 ; 
conditions at the wave front in the pro- 
pagation of, 487; plane waves, 494; 
transverse character of, 495; stationary 
waves, 500; Sarasin and de la Rive’s 
experiments with, 500; the mechanism 
of the emission of, in general, 502-514; 
reflection and refraction of, 499, 515- 
523; diffraction of, 499; diffraction by 
a cylinder, 526; diffraction by a sphere, 
529; propagation of, along parallel con- 
ductors and cables, 534-548; plane, in 
a parallel slab of dielectric between two 
infinite conductors, 542; the flux of 
energy in, 561-567 


X-Rays, diffraction of, 511; constitution of, 
510; wave length of, 511 


Young-Poisson principle of the mutual com- 
pensation of molecular forcives, 196 


Zeeman effect, 578; electron theory of, 579 
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